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NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


A  FEW  WORDS  PROM  THE  PROPRIETOR. 

The  Farewell  Address  of  Mr.  Bulwer  is  still  fresh  in  tbe  recollectioa 
of  our  readers;  and  now  that  the  editorial  duties  of  that  gentleman  have 
ceased,  and  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  begins  to  pursue  its  career  ^nder 
a  new  direction,  the  Proprietor  feels  that  he  also  has  a  duty  to  perform. 
To  the  late  Editor  his  acknowledgments  are  first  due ;  and  could  he  have 
devoted  to  the  work  his  undivided  energies — ^had  not  the  pressure  of 
public  business^  and  a  multitude  of  other  pursuits  interfered  with  the 
increasing  demands  which  it  made  upon  his  time  and  talents — Mr. 
Colbom  could  not  but  have  regretted  his  retirement. 

"She  readers  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  previously  to  Mr.  Bulwer's 
undertaking  the  task  of  Editor,  are  aware  that  its  chief  claim  upon 
public  patronage  was  founded,  not  on  its  political,  but  on  its  literary 
character ;  that  politics  were  by  no  means  prominent  in  its  pages ;  thai 
when  occasionally  introduced  they  were  in  no  sense  of  the  term  ultrOf 
yet  always  adhering  to  liberal  and  constitutional  principles,  while 
studiously  avoiding  the  heats  and  animosities  of  party.  During  the  late 
political  fermentation,  it  was  both  natural  and  excusable  that  its  Editor, 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  strongly  imbued  with  a  political  bias, 
sliould  have  stamped  much  of  the  character  of  hia  own  views  upon  the 
Periodical  under  his  control;  and  his  Political  Essays  form,  in  the  opinio» 
of  many,  an  exceedingly  valuable  portion  of  the  work.  But,  with  a 
change  of  management,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Proprietor  to  effect  a 
change  of  plan,  and  to  deviate  less  in  futoxe  from  the  quiet  imd  pleasant 
paths  of  literature  into  the  **  fumum,  strepitumque,"  the  smoke  and  tur* 
moil,  of  politics.  He  feels,  moreover,  that  the  undisturbed  energieJ^ 
of  mofe  than  one  master-mind  may  be  advantageously  directed  to  tha. 
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2  ProprMor!<  Address. 

PaUioati<»i,  in  order  tiiat  the  reaolt  may  be  commenmirate  widi  ihe 
growing  spirit  of  the  age,  which  dcnmsnds,  in  a  Magazine,  not  only  arti- 
cles connected  with  criticism  and  other  portions  of  the  belles-lettres,  but 
whatever  can  amuse,  instruct,  and  refide ;  narratives  of  life  and  adventure 
—-illustrations  of  personal  character — anecdotes — the  appy  sallies  of 
hunio^ip-rap4  thf  l^ft^e^  exercise  of  imagina^on. 

He  ProprietDr  has  accordingly  taken  measures  to  secure,  by  a  con- 
centration of  minds  suited  to  every  department  of  the  wcnrk,  all  that  the 
public  can  possibly  desiKe-rTtall  that  ia  ve^uisita  to  render  the  Publication 
deserving  of  the  continued  support  of  the  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, to  whom  this  species  of  literature  is  at  once  a  necessity  and  a 
luxury;  and  it  will  be  the  aim  of  those  who  have  the  honour  of  con- 
ducting it^  to  nds^  its  character  to  a  yet  higher  ]pokt  than  it  J^aB 
hitherto  attained.  .  .  ... 
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ON  THX  AKONTHOUS  IK  PBHIOmCALS. 

WflSTBER  it  be  froiBr  the  obtugeniiM  of  our  uadenfeasding  ot  the  imre- 
taracy.  of  our  prejudice,  we  confess  we  are  not  yet  converts  to  Mr.  Bol- 
wer's  arguments  *  against  preserving  the  anonymous  in  periodicals.  It 
appears  to  iis  that  he  confounds  the  abusea  of  the  thing  with  the  thing 
^elf,  and  that,  after  his  admissions,  his  objections  may  be  e^usily  neur 
Iralized,  if  not  refnted.  We  think  that  the  anonymous,  as  it  more 
eafKcially  regard*  peroiical  cnHeUm^  ought  to  be  the  rule,  and  affixing 
^  name  of  thewnlnr  to  vofi^mticakx  article  tte  exception  ;-^nay, 
we  advance  a  step  farther,  aad,  Botwiihaftaaduig  xeeent  and  splendid 
examples  to  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  the  editond  foodiofn  itaM 
ahou]d  be  sustained  anonymously, — at  least,  that  the  name  of  the  editor, 
if  known  at  idl,  should  be  rather  understood  than. avowed;  and  thot^ 
at  present  we  cannot  enter  into  the  question  at  large,  we  shall  assigns 
ftw  reasons  in  support  of  the  views  we  entertain  upon  the  subject. 
'  Of  eonrse,  when  we  speak  of  periodical  criticism,  we  must  be  under* 
Hood  to  mean  tiioae  reviews  and  literary  notices  which  regard  books, 
and  not  iteft,— which  point  ont  Mrly  and  fearlessly  the  ezcenencies  and 
fiuilts  of  writtts^  the  good  or  evil  primcipits/  the  natiu«  tod  tendency  of 


•  England  and  ths  Knglish.    By  Bdvrard  Lyttnn  Balvr^r,  Baq:  M^P.,  Author  of 
■^Bblham^*' «' Derereux,'*  and  *^Eiig«ifr  Aram."    9  vote*  I^ndoa. 
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tbdt'  Wotlu,— ^witiiottt  iHeddling  with  their  privste  hutorjr*  or  referring 
to  than  iti  mny  odier  light  than  as  they  are  exhibited  in  their  jHi^Kiiie- 
tions ;  and  thus  our  attention  is  confiaied  wholly  te  **  the  advantage  of 
ikt  anonymous  in  iiteraty  mli'cMm;"  and  to  that  advantage  chiefly  as 
it  afiiescts  the  public^     Far  be  it  fh)m  us  to  advocate  positive  deeeptioa 
Biider  any  of  iu  forms )   but  there  are  illufeidtis  ll^hich  are  entirely 
esempt  from  misohieyous  intentidn,— which  htt  allied  t&  good  rathl^ 
&a&  to  evil, — ^which  are  *'  'shadows  of  beauty  attd  dhadows  of  |ie%«i^.*' 
Oii«  of  these  happily  pervides  the  pviblie  mind  Mi  thli  subjeet  of  peHo^ 
Ifieal  eriticiBm.    Our  lea<Mng  reviews  are  supposed  to  be  th^  vuiit«i 
i£tos  of  some  of  the  greatest  names  iii  our  lit^ature;    henee  tM 
infiuence  they  exert  over  the  opinions,  tastes,  and  pursuits  of  so  largi 
a  portion  of  our  countrymen.    We  may  Wk'— Would  they  b*  better 
conducted,  or   would  the  articles  be  bette*  writtett,  if  Mr.  Bnh^er'a 
ffuggestion '  were  adopted?     With  the  ahotiyinous,  too,  the  illusiott 
woiild  vanish.     Criticism,  by  unveiling  its  mysteries,  Would  sacriflcl 
its  power  over  others,  and  would  itself  degenerate  into  feebleness ;  the 
decisions  of  the  imaginary  areopi^s  would  be  etehanged  fbr  the  tin* 
Supported  nothings  of  individual  opinion ;  all  the  jealousies  and  enmi- 
ties, the  partialities  and  sycophancies,  Which  are  now  concesled  behini 
^  the  curtain  of  periodical  criticism,'*  Would  then  be  revealed  td  thi 
public  eye;    the  literary  profession  wbuld  l9e<^ome  odious  and  coh^ 
temptible;  authors  would  flatter  critics, — critics  would  return  the  com- 
)iliment  With  interest ;  or  the  bitterhess  of  maliee  between  contending 
rivals,  which  now  flows  in  an  under-current,  and  which  is  scarcely 
known  to  exist  but  to  the  parties  themselves,  would  then  rise  u|^ 
to  the  surfkce,  and  become  the   object  of  universal  di^ust.     Mr. 
Bulwer  maintains  that  **  nearly  all  criticism  At  this  day  is  the  pubUl^ 
efi^ct  of  private  acquaintance.**    We  scarcely  know  hoW  to  reconcile 
his  assertion  with  what  he  says  in  the  very  next  page.    I^  i9  an  odd 
acquaintanceship  which  gives  such  proofs  of  afibction.    '*  Were  a  suddefl 
revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  craft  now  to  be  made,  what,  bh !  what 
Would  be  the  rage,  the  astonishment  of  the  xmblic !    What  men  of 
itraw  in  the  rostra,  pronouncing  fiats  on  the  immortal  writings  of  the 
age/!  what  guessers  at  the  difierence  between  a  straight  line  and  a  curve, 
dteiding  upon  the  highest  questions  of  art!   what  stop-watch  gazetl 
lecturing  on  the  drama !  what  disappointed  novelists,  writhrog  poeti, 
salelesd  historian^,  senseless  essayists,  torecAing  iJair  ivtaik  on  a  hick^ 
iftval!    What  Damons  heaping  impartial  eulogia  on  their  scribbUng 
Pythias!  what  presumption!  what  falsehood!  what  ignorance!  whal 
deceit !  What  malice  in  censure !  what  dishonesty  in  praise !     Such  A 
^dation  would  be  worthy  a  Quevedo  to  describe  !'*    We  humbly  don* 
cdve  that  it  is  better  for  the  public  to  b^  without  such  a  revelation. 
Because^  in  our  (pinion,  it  Would  be  extremely  partial  and  tn^i»    t4t 
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even  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  another  jpart  of  his  second  volume,  tells  us  that  the 

that  they  have  devoted  so  much  of  their  talentd  Vo  ^Hbffibai  i^sd^i^ 
nitti,^and  ofetefly,  nn  h  apjibifrs,  fe  pericilical  Wtidsiii:''  ^K'tt'iii'ftesc 
jottmate/*  li^- oh^ervea,  'Uh&t  the  ihbfelf-d^itiftit  of  o^ii^'^^ 
letters  have  chiefly  ohtained  their  renown.  'It  is here'thJiit  We'^i^'  Ate 
ifwkling  and  sarcsifti^ir^iirey ;  th^  iti6bnijrti1^bl^hUnWk^d^tni^^ 
rait  logic  4>f  S^dn^y'8m$ebr  l^e:Hbli'aM^gk)^ngbn^i«m'*k 
jthen^nms  vigour  tt&d  Iftrimaiift  iUttgtoatlo^  K^  Mlkt^tkHrjr'  (%ho,''tfl& 
bad  not. been  .ankt^i^e  greacs^t^  of  "fih^feli  bn^^  ^itiAi  'MV^  V^ 
among  t^most^eomaiiadib^  of  £kigKfi(ha^ihots)'i  4t  &'  ifr"  j^odiikdi 
(that  is,  in^tfsviews^  that  teatiy  6f  «h6*' mo^  l)dmtifdrc^^ia^i^s^^ 
Soutkey?8.rich  taifta  ft&d  antique  stateKness  orh^d'«i^e'itJB«  «(>tip^:^ 
The. whele^caBe  thetefcfm  is-  mt '  «>  •  1>ad  kfl(  Mr.  BiA^A^  m^'^^mt^'-' 
lion  mig^t:  leadns  Ilov^sffnrdbf^tid^; 'arid'  pieitiii^fr^e  i^bM^f  s^d^ 
no  vexy  senom  incqavabienoe  i^lk^^  be^  left^-  to  i^agkie,  iirfa^tr-^ey 
am  disaatisfied/with  a  -eiat^oftl  ^rtiale^  «llat  ife  is  the  j^irb^ 
insignificant  uadsiiing  of  -the  craft !  knA  mhia  they  iaiie  ^i^&^sirdi^teS 
and  deli^tcdj, :  tbat^^tksy  are  receiving  thfe  lessons-  of  'i^«dom';^saDid  ?Sk 
dedsions  of  taaste-fhttn  the ^ first  savans  of  the  ^.  Why-^Bssblfe  the 
illuaion?  for,  after  aD,takiit  ^H-  find  its  own  levcl»  whether  <with'or 
without  a  name:  Aatmymous  ojiinion  on  Mterary  subjects,  iknsuppottei 
by  .the  mquiaite  ^qualifications  whkh  'Entitle  it .  to  respect;  gde^  §^'  vert 
littfe  with^the  thinking  ffurt  of-  the  <9BBinwaH4^,  and  ii  t«sponiitbleiiati^^ 
would  add:  nathb[]g  to  jta^vi^ight  m-'imfKyrl^ni!^  A  #ieil'-written  arlS^ 
will,  make .  kai/OvnQwayioncthe  sti^ngtii  'Of  iU  inlfini^icvi^e,  as^  good 
wine  need&  na'ifa8h;'^  ^9«hilejth^^t  of  th«tn:£t6r' being  hn1aioWh'¥ffl 
1^  so  iar^an  dhmQtegey.th«t  eteiy  Madev*  who  aiittiiifte'  it  Will  itscidy^^ 
|o  hia  faTonrite  sutiwc/  Thus,  t(>  «9ie  At  i^U-  come  n^ci^miSddM'Wftli 
4^U  the  iiyeieBt  uttaehed  to  the  ganias  lOf  Omn^b^i  itMLib  ^fitfier  #ill 
imagine:hiinsfilf  lo  b£^  chttmed  widi  the^i^-of  Bal^i^M&i'  df'thcr  eloquei^e 

QfMacanhiy.-  -•      .  •:'  ::':  -:  --•^::---    >-  «-^  '■"'■''  '  '■■'  -'^  "^-"^ 

We  <)uesti9^  wifaeihar  tha  gieat  wnlcn,  whoae  vnkaass  Mrv^Btilw«i4liuii 
a^apeiatte  vi^norperiodiimlentkisM,  would 

whiQh  iJt  :haa.conliBrred  lipon  lihem,:if  they  had  been  "compefodlU^^a&E' 
th^ir  fignaturea  ta:^^th.eir  nspeethrer  eontributknia.  9ed  thik  baen'^^tto 
c^ae,  we  are  :penaiadedL .that  the  works ^in  wttch.lteae''<oliitiflnktibtt» 
appeared  wouULJiadne  matexianys(iififeared;i)dlii:im.oiio^^ 
enoe.  The  anonyinain  threw  them  just  so  fiaf  JntirtbefdfitaM€fe^4ui~1Bbf 
render  tiieiii.a  consteUaiion,  eadr  conbilHubing  to^  liK  aplendour  qSmt^ 
i^rming  .ta:  appeacance;  one,  grand:  hnniiiaiy:  m:the  >litei«rf'hai(Miiai' 
Though  anonymous,  they  were  not  unknown  ;-^thie»  wore*  thilfii^  wluy 
could  diacetn  and  oaU.  them  all  bf  their. names;  thevewaa  anotij^of 
myateiy^ndrevalationto  makencuiioattyandtosaaiafyiniiaiiyv'   Tb^ 
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4^'^.M«;''ff?^l%  ?frff9>iPf,<^IWodicj4,Utei»^jfe,.^d;fff  >idsh  not  to 

w'jBM^x^F^  ^^  PW^^J^  *P^..!*^W^®'  .^ijpxfyn^ouff  ittitPi  flepaitmcnt 

-B'l^fif^^j»<>  lW8W! ;Myp:^Jft^l^f  but,  tjc^tmB,',  Thifl  is  ftn^alwe 
tj}.^}ii^-j^fj>P5l^^fte9i;l^  Out  best  wri*«ni, 

^fre  Jtftflt^  t]^,.9P|inej5ion  >^  giyc»  ifevfew  ie  na-  Becret,'  haVe 
i!^4W^^^ftW.^f  fiSfe^  ^^i?'  owi:fai«e,.itf4.«ftc«  atAe  cxpiiMfe 

j^^tWf^;^^^  hay^  |W]g^lifld  tb^m  with  tbeir  nuktexiab,  and  which 
a^^^i  fijaifcfly,  ;4e^gi^d  to  «Q^Qe.  .  Thus,  the  ttue  end:  of  criticivm  is 
de^te4»  i^d.g^ef^t.uijuatic^i^-  doQ9  to  authora  and  to.  the  publk.  Ef 
t|^jb^  b^n^  the j:9Bu}^  Q^ /partially  vith^&win^  Ae  veil  between  the 
fiiti^fti|^hj;9jp;fadei«>  WjQfidd  its  m^  removal  indreaae  the  evil  a 
t^qQs^i^,fol^f  ...j@ut  thViifDratr  con/ieqtteBcetobe'appfeheiided  from  such 
%£ha^^,rl>!?^vUi  ]^  the  establiafapii^t  of  a  critieal  eligacehy.  Publishera 
^iw|,f)^.f^^rQhf|9e.iuiT0e$  as  w^U  as  atticka;  naratea  would  be  the 
ftlp|l!g|^rJ^M'<M)^noue.b^t  aiithoTs  of  a  commaiucliQg  repiHation  would 
ic  -pflvTiif^g^iofzxeToxe  the  functions  of  a  revlSewer,  aad  a  few  therefove 
^puU^fOQUtUauxp  the  eut^ire  ceaxsor^iip  of  the  press.  On  tibe  lileratjr 
giy<jgyw9..the  P^uge  epptempla^  would  product  the  most  injurioua 
^fifecta^  iB-fl  jiaye  a^eady,hitt|ed  at  a  lew*  Authora  reviewing  authors 
(9*>r^^)ir^m^  4>^  Ai^iasfdv^es  in  n^  very  enviabie  relative  posi- 
^Rfh:^  W\i'i(^^l^  Vterary  importance  ia  nearly  equal,  they  wiU  feat 
i|^,ia$|eCj,em;h,p^er;  uid  wtier^  there  is  in  thia  respect  any  very 
i|iia^I|f)).4if^r^«, (there  wiU  be  oreepitig>  obaequiouanesa  on  the  one 
^u^,  )iJS|d  ftn  .illrauf^ftiessed  inacdeace,  er  ft  condesoendfoig  air  of  pa*- 
tn?9|ABIij(^:^^her.  ..The.  anonymoua  syiAem^  as  f&r  as.^e  public 
!l^  ^:W9fe9^A^  fiPfO'  opn€)enled,4s  certainly  not  liable  to  abuses  of  this 
VMti  (^e^tf^m  of  woriticiani]^  which  is  that  of  a  judge,  imd  not  of -an 
advocate,  is  likewise  il>  suited  to  the  courtesy  and  modesty  with'  wl^ich 
WiAi9iiifi6slffMyf Tit^  t»  treat  the  worka'of  a  eofltttemporary.    The 

«aiipa<n»^ift)d;tb5  myaterionsnesa  att^hed  to  the  pdural  unit  We,  seem 
hfllfead»|MI:lai.tihe  idJdr  (tf  criticiain.  Hie  individm^  is  merged  iii  the 
«mtrailiidL:hQ)9eiftresant8,  and  he  apealn  not  in  hia  own  name,  but  ex 
miMkAi  :lKho4s<ii  not  iM  oonaciouiof  thia  whei^  hetalaea  wp  the  judg- 
nMMi  iifinclkiaBeifpiimoanedl/mouiiinDnthL^^  periodical? 

tiie-^banmihaxf*QFaailar.  >What  a  iotrily  difiennt  aii'  would  thisy 
^pniif^)  and  how  aooiv  wonU  they^  dwindle  irito  (^  inaignifioaiice 
oftiMmindiffidual  opinion,:  if  the  name  of^  thewniter  qf  each  article 
^ODa  appended  ait  the  end !,     • 

\JJSmmm9^iikm6kof  Alt  iananymett8.niay,  accovding-to  Mr.  Bulwer's 
QMVahowingiibe  cameted^wiihiNityeaoiting  to  the  very  ifiieationable 
expedient  which  he  recommends.    The  authon^  of  these  abuses  are  fig 
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wdl  known  to  those  who  have  the  power  of  exposing  an4  punuhing 
them,  as  they  would  he  if  their  names  and  offences  were  pnhlished  in  the 
**  Hue  aiid  Cry»  or  the  Rogues'  Gazette."  The  anonymous  ^oea  not 
pcreen  a  liheller  from  detection  and  chastisement.  A  name  with  all 
the  re9ponsihility  attached  to  it  is  no  security  against  the  coarsest  viola- 
tion^ of  the  deeencie^  of  spciety. 

We  shall  tre^t  very  briefly  the  delicate  point  of  anonymous  editorship; 
we  are  convinced  that  this,  too,  has  advantages,  which  its  opposite  can- 
Qot  counterbalance.  If  a  name  is  to  give  importance  to  editorial  dignity, 
|t  must,  of  course,  be  one  of  considerable  note.  The  individual  so  osten- 
sibly sustaining  an  offioe  that,  if  well  discharged,  must  employ  the 
ipeatest  portion  of  his  tiine>  mnst  nevertheless  feel  that  he  has  to  take  care 
of  his  reputation  aa  an  t^uthor,  advf^ca  his  fortunes,  and  attend  to  the  pub- 
^G  and  private  avocations  which  his  celebrity  has  opened  to  him.  These 
fO^haust  his  energies.  He  thinks  occasionally  of  his  duties  as  an  editor-r 
— ^procrastinates-r-to-morrow  will  give  more  leisure — an  unexpected  an^ 
indispensable  engagement  cqn9uiQes  the  morrow — the  month  advances— r 
^he  day  of  publication  presses  upon  him  with  alarmiog  celerity — he  ie 
totally  unprepared — he  sitei  down  to  write «  but  he  must  produce  some^ 
thing  worthy  of  his  fame-— something  that  will  justify  the  high  ezpecta* 
tions  of  the  public.  In  this  be  either  fails  or  succeeds  according  as  he  is 
)n  or  out  of  the  vein.  In  fact^  a  great  name  does  little  in  advancing  th^ 
real  and  substantial  interests  of  a  periodical.  The  anonymous  might, 
in  this  view,  therefore,  be  preferred. 

We  have  devoted  so  iifiuch  space  to  the  consideration  o£  a  point  oi^ 
Wriach  Mr.  Bulwer  lays  considerable  stress,  and  which  forms  an  appro? 
priate  introduction  to  the  first  Number  of  a  work  which  is  no  longer 
under  his  auspices,  and  which  will  now  be  conducted  in  opposition  to 
(me  of  his  favourite  principles,  that  we  must  defer  till  our  ne^^t  Number 
a  separate  examination  of  the  entire  performance  which  illustrates  his 
senius,  develops  his  resources^  and  exhibits  ^m  as  one  of  the  first 
writers  of  the  age — in  t^e  meantinfie,  heartily  wishing  him  success  in  tl^ 
kidi  career  of  socii^  iQipTovfxnent  which  he  has  marked  out  for  himself 
aiMl  his.  illustrious  comp^triota. 


Bd      *9u,i.i'  'i  J  ti^  ft' ■■■■/'A  J. 
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MY  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  THE  LATE  EDMUND  JKBAN. 

BT  T.  C,   GRATTAK,   ESQ. 

It  18  fbll  twenty  years  since  I  first  met  with  Kean,  and  just  six  since 
I  last  saw  him.  During  the  interval  between  the  two  periods  I  had  some 
onportuoitiea  of  knowing. this  highly-gifted  individuftl,  with  respect  ta 
wjK>m  the  laws  which  regulate  mortality  seemed  in  som^  measure  re- 
?ersed-T"Natiu:e  having  made  him  a  great  actor,  and  art  having  trans* 
feimed  him  into  a  remarkable  man.  In  Kean's  professional  displays 
there  was  no  evidence  of  study ;  in  his  personal  conduct  all  appeared  to 
result  from  it  alone.  The  laborious  efforts  which  usually  form  the  ariiH 
were  unknown  and  unnecessary  to  him  ;  or  rather  he  resorted  to  them 
afoly  in  order  to  warp  hit  character  from  its  ori^nal  bent.  Impulse  waa. 
iBbe  fipnng  of  .his  greatness  on  the  sta^e — straining  lor  effect  the  cause 
ef  the  littleness  and  lowness  of  his  social  career. 

In  tracing  ever  so  brief  and  faint  a  record  of  such  a  being  as  Kean,  it 
is  inxposslble  to  be  entirely  insensible  to  some  dramatic  and  moral 
**  visitings."  But  I  shall  let  them  pass.  I  am  neither  the  critic  nor 
^  biographer  of  Kean.  I  presume  to  claim  no  competence  for  either 
office :  ana  I  can  only  hope — at  a  moment  when  his  memory  shines  full 
on  the  public  mind — to  give  a  few  sketches  which  this  strong  light  may 
Vring  out  into  relief.  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  authors  are  interesting| 
as  illustrations  of  works  which  never  die.  But  reminiscences  of  great 
actors  are  due  to  the  public,  from  whom  their  perishable  talents  are 
withdrawn  for  ever;  and  doubly  due  to  the  individual,  who  leaves  behind 
hdt  doiibtfbl  records  of  his  fame.  I  shall  depict  Kean  in  the  various 
•ip^ct  (rf  merit  and  fault  which  I  observed  during  our  snatches  of  ao^ 
qnalfitaneeship.  If  I  did  not  think  that  the  former  predominated,.  m]P 
pen  should  leave  both  untouched. 

1  cannot  recall  exactly  the  year  ip  which  I  happened  to  be  statione4 
in  the  barracks  of  Waterford,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  at  that  time  the 
head-quarters  of  the  regiment  in  which  I  was  a  subaltern.  The  dates 
and  data  of  those  davs  nave  almost  all  slipped,  sand-like»  from  one  end 
of  Tattle's  glass;  and  it  is  hard  to  separata  and  arrange.them  as  they  lif 
ccmfoimded  in  the  other.  How  difficult  is  it  even  to  remember  distinctly 
what  were  the  pains  and  what  the  pleasures  ef  youth  I  The  very  tnix« 
ture  of  both,  and  the  confusion  in  which  they  blended  together,  were 
perhaps  the  causes  of  their  acuteness  at  the  time,  as  it  is  of  meir  vaguer 
Bess  now.  But  there  is  a  certain  pursuit — one  of  the  minor  enjoymenti 
of  life — which  has,  for  me,  always  preserved  its  attraction  intact;  { 
mean  the  exercise  of  fencing.  It  was  my  attachment  to  it  that  led  ti 
itey  personal  knowledge  of  Kean. 

In  the  days  I  speak  of,  and  long  after,  I  nQver  lost  an  (^portunity  at!, 
encountering  amateurs  and  professors  of  "  the  noble  science  of  defence,*V 
I  frequently  took  up  the  foils  with  a  little  lieutenant  of  a  troop  of  artilleiy 
which  formed  part  of  the  Waterford  garrison ;  and  few  days  passed  with- 
out our  measuring  blades  together. 

I  was  one  evening  walkmg  with  this  brother  idler  on  the  public  nro^ 

~  *   ealled  •*  the  Mall;"  and,  passing  bythe    theatre,  which  laid 


?       fy.^^ra^^ 


Ho^f,  *<  tfi^  coihtatndeiferft  <)f  tlie  (^leUrated  fencipg-acent  ^^^etei^ 


«<#^<^Sfifi'iaive  to  tJSemWHitifce  bt  twg  tox-tki^l-tfgffi»,.c«np  to 
fit&i Wf^ :&  jMMovretix^%^^  ' ';pte  an^punced  tlxe  t^peiiu^.^ 

(fa^'HifBi  aet  ifiiijt  pUy ;,  at\d  we  ^rrivc^  i!n  ti?»e  to  UV  poQteatijleaft  a' 

^A'Wie.twuaf  Vi^if  ciricature  ot^'jioyirtf  foppery; rtpgularly.  ea}ul?itfd.% 
tbealr^^fal  cottiedfaiy,  )as  Vyris  W  bvur  V^%J^foxd'ca»^^pm&x^ 
When  the  fenciog- pout  was  actually  commenpin^^^iiijLwe  wer&xea^o^jbly 
ikfitrsfd'Gj^'  nie  cltimsinesf  of  tfiii  same jpsrick^  tv  no  .ha^dle^  ilv&i Jto^ls'a*^ 
rffirit&ir  wbul(I*!^^a  Tioir-pbtie^^^  we  turned  our  attention  W  the x:h]^ri^c^|» 
ftp  the  scene,*  who  sbdn'  stood  ih  pbsition^  and  pi;epar,eji  tipr  the  as^uj[t.., 
'•  The  young  inan  who  played  Laertes  Was  extr^mqljj  bandsomip^.^rid  5*ap3F 
tall ;  and  ajpair  of  hjgh-heeled  boots  a(!bded  so  Biucb  to  bis  natiipaliita- 
ttftfe,  tlat  flfe  "KitW,  pate/ tbln  roan >1iD  represented  Hup^t  Ajj^earol^ 
Hlfere  pijiriy  bcBide'himr  Laeftes  cbminenced^  after  sluriing  **  for  better 
fi«r  worse**  through  tbe  usual  salute»\to  push  car^e  and ^'^c^^si(bicb 
iifi]^f,  a$'faTas  tbe'sdeiitific  use  of  tbe  fmall  sword, was  canauiied|  bav^ 
been  as  eorrectly  terincil  caft  and  bqrsie.  /       /^   .  .. :  :    -r 

•  Mycbibpanion,  Who' had  bj^  no  means  a  noor^ppinioijii  ofbi^  own^akill^ 
atid' whb  was'tiFith^r  unmerciful  towards.,  the  awkwardness, of  otb4n«f 
Tftogficd  otttt&bV,  tcniiiri  a  n^anner  suitici^nt  to  discoji<^rt^ev^a7ap  afUcff^ 
gCTfofiner.  ^np  pTJpo^ed  to  itie'toleaye  the.^ace^  C|^l%g  <^ut  tbeatrv?iilhf, 
*^'Mbl4V^  encfe^'h ! "jT^'and' i  rt]ght  have^.agre^d,  had.  J  /uotltho^gT^to: 
]^r<?fiT^^ti  the  Ha'fnlet  a  mifeffci^aqeM  b&.pajw^ 

liM''ttebA-a^-tKirtfSt8A:tacVs  0^  a^vers^m/as  well  as  a^vick^ance 
of'Tiinth^  resetrtmenl  at  tbe  uncivil  Uugh  oj  wbicb  tbcy  w^eaioticed,! 
Wh^  tit  ne^'  to  retuiii  the  Ao\ipi^e9^secYndym  apeipst  ye^  were  ijiiitf. 
tiHk^ by: s^rjiAe,  tDsec  the  carriage ani actj^^ri ,of .a,^]^r^c^fie4^e^f>r 
rtaiPf -and-a^ltc  wraVtbrbugh  tbe  wboteperCirfeaucfy  w;^  yeiej^fj&ej^ 
flW  ^c  bW^- In  the  pbtas^  OT  JOsn^^ 


r.  .!^A16W^T«iy,?tli|MUGlu^  -  ■ 


Ingef^^stage^maTtrtter,  and  get  tcr-up  of  pantbmwii^aiid  oi\e.  of  t^e  ifeat 
Harfcquins  ft  Wales  or' the 'West  prEngjiEiut- '.Xoij^^ 


gnht  of  cmt  atncifety,  she' let  US  know  tlVat  Mr.'Eean  gLvc.l^Sf^ona.ia, 
rtcih^^  and  afeb'itt  boxing— that  he  was  married' to.  a  A^^^itexf of ^  lai^ 
trttippoTthTg  ^hnself,  His  wife^  and  child,  and'  carefully  iilling.  all  t^f^i^. 


bereih  detailed,  for  a  salu^  of  a  guinea  and  a.balf,&  weclf 

'  Ih^i  at "%  i^od  I;  m^n\i(>n,^'?^fi^'  tbj?.  N^w^ti^ij^^li*^ 


ml:  dlectirrfied  thi  town  ob  the  ^ard^^cfC  (jknidma^^  %'^W^  ^H 

at,t&i9  thUe^ttached  tg  tihe  Swahse^  Cdippat^^  isrhich  xegidafj^^^iqtfei 
die  p,Iiailiier  to  peifortn  m  'tV^B^temrdlpr'ltmQ  or  thjoe^  mnth^  eapU'^jf^^ 
TtSraa^  WdCT  the  inimagm^^n^^  of  old  Uherinr)  authoi:  of,  ^f  l^e  Soldkr-t 

S^ijifcrtfer/!*wS6,  on  tfc 'night t,fi;r8t;ja?ir,K!pan,  nlayjpittjP^^'^w.Whif 
nhletV  y^ltSit  one  of  uie  minor  parts  (RoBencrailtz  or  GuiUeiMteiiji), 
was  filled  bj  James  Sheridan  K^o^les^  the  bow  f^eleb|iitf4:^i;au99at^t. 
I  reitieianbeT  Mr.  Knoiy^es  at  that  time  publbhing  .^  little  y6]uxQ^Qf  poeisf 
h^  fitibscription,  and  my  adding  my  pfun^  ict  t!he,  ][iat  of.  fiyeHsb^lliBg. 
patpma  to  this  attempt,  which  contain'^d  eoipe  vfsry  srettj  t]^u§i,  aod 
one  rather  lopii  piece  called  **  TOe  $muggler,^  which.,  was  .e;(trax^Iy 
^rrited<\Btitvhad  iShakspeare  hfipself  ^abliehejil  inour/dikyilYHi^iia 
clniJ^cter  of  a  poor  player,  and  hy  suhscriptiohy  I  doxii^jf  liia  heat  j^af 
w^M  have  J^toduced  him  salt  to  his  porrioge.. ,'.  ,,....     v  \  •     . 

My  companion  and  in^self  sought  ovt  Keaa  without  loas  oif  tuna ;  a^ 
wfe  ^^sooip  iirnroged  with  hitb  hours  for  fencing-matches  at.our  teupec^jfr^ 
harfaelc-roohis.  But  though  we  managed  that  he  should,  noli,  quite  io^ 
his  -T^JNont, . Ins  visits  were  not,  inade  in  the  capacity  of 'ma|&t(i7y  ^F!^® 
wetc,eithei'  of  u£f  quite  a  match  for  him*'  *.  ''''-.      "^^• 

'^JfoAing could, exceed  Kean*s  good  conduct  and  ^npies^ing^  man* 
nets  dwii^  some  weeks  that  I  knew  him  in  ^his  ^ay^  SeveTal  pf  tba 
oncers  of  the  garrison  met  him  with  ua  on  these,  occasions^  and  a  strong 
inter^t  was  excited  for  him.  He  owed  to  this  caiise,  T  ^l>e^eT&  rathei^ 
fiiatt  to^any  just  appreciation  of  his  profes^onid  mept^i^^ipd  baneStj 
ai^^some  private  kindnesses.  ^But  when  I  look  'hack  to  that  period/  in 
whidhliis  talent  was  .certainjy'^as  marred  as  in  two  or.thi'ee  ye^is  Jalc^t 
I  rcapnotbrhi|^myBelfta  believe  that  he  j7/avecf  so.  well  the^J^.wjbei^h^ 
Bi^'dinewith  such  delight  on  the.  boards.,  of  oH  Dxuiy; .  A  maii.ff  nia 
'Aottfuir.gennis  ledui^ed-  exciteioent  to  bririg^t 'into_ftHl  plaiju  ,  Hjs  4|^14 
oontej^ioAa  and  brl^na!  style  must ,  ^aye  wa^t^d,  evepr  to^^iwwejf,  MfoM 
iSCVtiu^i,  itst  ibtLt  his  own  judgment,,  displa^ped  as  .they  were  .m  thsf  can-. 
fi^.^)her6>i>f Ihtle country  theatres.  And  aJLthai  hassincebeekreceived 
with  such  enthiisiasm  must  then  have  been  consTde^e^  .at-die  beai'iir 
dmibtfoil  yn  j  i$b«cure>  Kcaiiwaji!  decidedly.!  «onsi4ered  far  supierips  fea 
^^iiinrtaediate  afl«)dates;i  or  to  sWtingpIayidni^enerall]^,  inlihe.comm^ 
«efc^|>t«fidh-of  thctoitf:  But  he  m^^  have  gone-op,  Jpibl^^ 
present  time,  as  the  hero'  of  such  companies  as  old  CJheri^'s,  had  not  one 
chance  critic.  Dr.  DruiTv^f  Hacrow^pMstnt^'dtBcHmination  enough  to 
fed  bis  merit,  and^influence.8i^ciep^t|>  bripg  it  iotp.  notice;' n~  -    r^ 

^TWfea^tB&j^T r^ollect  orjCean, iii;Waterfdid  was  thc-peifonp^^ 
ftr^hia  benefit:    The|9ay  w|«  Hknnah  MQre'a-ixag^  |\PercT^V.ia. 

wliibB  be^  df cottnici'piayecf  the  hcro/,IB^iwa8  playeihj-Mrt* I^ 
•yb^'first  (AH-  V  ini  pretty  sUfe  Mr^'Ja>t)>ppciiiiince.c^^^ 
Nbffirr»  i.cduld  TjeHmn-e  miawcre  than,  her .  pdtorii^aimi;  Kt i4^^  :5^ 
i^pladded\fo*  her  l^mf  s  conte^^^'  Kean  .wieis.  s(t  popular,  Vth'as' an: 
sistox^aiid 'fhhn  the  exi^ll<£nt  chafacler hehms  tli|it,ihe^i|u4i^nce  tliovght 
l&s  bf  the  aetref  sVdem^rits  than  of  the  husbind'a  fediinga.^  And  besides* 
^,'  ^  -<2&2ri//a^/irhad  mn^ny  personal  friends  iiiuher  na^e  city^and 
sliwiigthe  gebtry  bf  \ht  neighbourhood,  fqr  she  h^^ been  jipv^nessio; 
the  children  of  a  lady  of  large  fortpne,  who  used^  all  W.in0Wn^e  at  diia 
bi^t    After  ihc  tr^K^yi  Kem  gave  a  8pecime^  of  tfght-rope  daoo* 


10  MgAdfmMim^eMtkMhkMammt^K^tiik 

iaf^and  aaalher  ef  Bparriiigy.  irifh  a  frnfesttaiid  pugiliil.  H«  flMA 
played  tte  leading  part  in  a  raaskaliRtarltidt ;  and  finuked  ^th  Chim^ 
pansee,  or  some  such  name,  the  monkey  in  the  melodtfamatio  panto^ 
mane  of  ^*  h^  Perouae ;"  and  in  thM  characler  he  showed  agility  searcely 
itirpassed  by  Masurier  or  Qoulfe,  atid  touches  of  deep  tragedy  in  th« 
monkey's  death-scenci  which  made  the  whole  audience  shed  fears. 

A  few  years  afterwards  I  happened  to  be  in  London ;  and  Kean  ^nA 
^n  in  the  very  height  of  his  reputation,  for  he  was  firmly  e8tablished| 
having  triumphed  over  the  envious,  or  conscientious,  opposition  of  tho 
Kemble  school,  and  stood  his  ground  i^unst  the  more  perilous  risk  of 
public  caprice.  I  had  heard  of  his  great  success  in  the  capital,  and  had 
followed  the  accounts  of  his  various  petformances  with  much  interest. 
I  was  ourious  also  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  man's  real  eharaeter,  ixl 
ihls  intoxicating  state  of  triumph  and  celebrity.  I  therefore  determined 
to  call  on  him,  and  repaired  one  morning  to  his  house,  in  Clarges  Street, 
^ecadilly.    I  had  no  sooner  scfut  up  my  eard  than  the  servant  came 

Slickly  down  stairs  again  to  the  parlour,  requesting  I  would  walk  up  tfi 
e  drawing-room ;  and  before  I  could  reach  the  stairs,  Kean  himself 
had.  sprung  half  way  down  them,  to  greet  me  with  the  most  cordial  wel- 
come. Had  he  received  the  visit  of  a  powerful  patron  or  genorous  bene-- 
faelor,  \i€  eouU  not,  or  at  least  need  tiot,  have  shown  mons  gratitude 
Aan  he  evinced  at  the  recollection  of  my  slight  services,  in  passing 
some  tickets  for  his  CMmpanMee  benefit,  so  long  before. 

I  oopsider  this  trait  in  Kean's  conduct  a  foir  test  of  his  character.  It 
was  thoroughly  disinterested ;  and  was  not  a  mere  burst  of  good  foxing, 
|ior  a  display  of  ostentation — ^for  these  would  have  been  sufficiently  satis- 
fied with  a  momentary  expression.  But  his  whole  behaviour,  during  a 
aduple  of  months  that  I  remained  in  London  at  that  time,  the  spring  of 
1816^  was  A  continuance  of  friendly  attentions.  I  dined  with  him  fre- 
quently, and  met  at  his  house  much  good  company.  Peisens  of 
fery  high  respectability,  and  many  of  them  of  rank,  were  among  his 
oonstant  guests.  His  dinners  were  excellent,  but  his  style  of  home 
Kving  did  nibt  appeat  extravagant ;  and  the  evening  parties  were  ex- 
tremely pleasant,  with  a  great  deal  of  good  music. 

Kean  himself  sang  very  agreeably,  though  without  science.  But  h^ 
vas^aft  exdelleht  mimic,  not  only  in  burlesque  i^lhation  of  such  vocalists 
as  Incledon,  Michael  Kelly,  and  others,  but  of  a  good  style  of  Singings 
apart  from  individual  pecuhttities.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with 
any  man  professionally  Nter&nf  on  these  occasions.  Miss  Plumtree,  the 
translator  of  aome  of  Kotaebue's  plays,  and  of  a  Tour  in  Ireland,  of  wbicb 
Kean  was  the  main  subject,  was  of  idl  these  parties,  and  seemed  almost 
domidliated  in  the  fomily.  Nothing  could  be  mots  iViendly  or  hospitable 
than  the  conduct  of  the  worthy  hosteds,  whom  i  had  ilever  formerly 
seen  but  m  her  sohtary  exhibition  at  Waterfoid.  She  wa^,  in  her  own 
house,  and  surrounded  by  every  thing  that  might  daazte  the  mind's  eye^ 
and-diasythe  brain  of  idmost  an^  one,  a  Ihir  fipecimon  of  natural  cha<* 
taoter.t  Her  head  was  evidently  turned  by  all  ner  kusband*s  fkme  anif 
her  own  finery  ;  and  their  combined'eonsequences'vt^ere  visibly  portMiyed 
in  her  looks,  and  bodied  fbrth  wllli  exquinle  mnveiS4  But  there  was 
withal  a  riurewddeas,  an  off  handediisie,  and  tact  qv^e  Insh ;  and,  what 
WIS  stiB  BBsre  so,  a  w«rm4ieai«sd  aiMt  efverflowing  Msogniaaneer  of  ever 
sa  trivial  a  klattta,  cr  itilmle  «r  fOrnhMam,  OkM  to  ^  £dmmid>* 


Wim  hm  becam  '' »  great  pmn*''  I  wm  eottieqiMnAy  a  ftl^tforiti  villi 
(er;  una  I  retain  a  atrong  ivaoUection  of  her  kindn^sf. 

During  this  period  o(  frequent  iutercourse  I  oftei)  ivent  to  tha  theatva 
with  Keui,  and  vaa  istroduoed  by  him  to  thfi  grten*rooHi|  asd  te  eave^ 
nl  of  the  priucipi^  acton.  But  I  do  m>t  remember  tQ  have  ever  seen 
|Qore  than  one  or  two  of  them  at  his  ho^se  j  and  I  vas  only  onoe  in  his 
company  at  a  tavern,  and  that  by  t^scident,  though  I  knew  be  was  in 
{ha  constant  habit  of  repfdring  to  som^  one  or  other  to  pass  Ae  night| 
ifter  a,  mo«t  pleasanl(  party  at  home  had  brokf^n  up*  or  he  had  retired 
^om  an  overflowing  theatre,  panting  wiUi  the  still  Mi  excitement  of  his 
qplendi4  acting.  On  the  occasion  to  which  t  allude,  I  had  invited  him 
to  dine  with  me  at  the  Sablonitnre  Hotel,  in  Leiceiter-squar^.  I .  prat 
noised  him  ir  sniig  4ii^ner  and  a  quiet  par^  i  and  I  aeoordingly  bad  but 
two  others  to  meet  him  i  one  an  old  E^touian  of  Kean's  own  staadingi 
afterwards  a  cleigyman,  whose  poetical  talents  were  beginning  te  bo 
wdl-known;  the  other,  a  gentl^^infm,  a  friend  of  the  latter,  who  had 
fonsidemble  powers  of  imitation,  and,  among  other  spedmens,  was  fioad 
of  grving  some  of  Keap  himself. 

He  was  venr  punctual  to  the  hour,. 9^  o'clock  if  I  rightly  member* 
llis  carriafe  drove  up  tq  the  4oor,  and  he  stepped  out  of  it,  in  full 
dressa  %  silk-lined  coat,  white  breeches,  buckles  in  his  shoes,  te.  Ha 
%polog^zed  for  coming  in  so  ^shy  a  style  to  a  simple  bachelor's  dinner^ 

Saying,  that  he  mui(t  leavQ  me  a*  early  as  nine  to  attend  a  party  wbaie 
e  was  particularly  expected.  When  that  hour  arrived  we  none  of  ua 
thought  gf  breaking  up.  The  dinner  had  gone  off  well;  and  some  ex- 
eellent  wine  marvellously  fiided.  in  keeping  up  the  sociability  of  the 

Sening.  The  yaluablf^  horsef  were  kept  waiting  a<MD|^ewhat  unmarci- 
lly^  and  luessenger  fiAer  mesf^^^r  caqae  in  search  of  my  i|npunotnal 
Iiest  only  to  be  treated  with  the  saine  neglect  aa  their  predecessors* 
t  length,  as  the  clock  struck  midnight,  K^n  /said  it  waa  impossible  ^r^ 
him  ^'  to  break  his  engagement ;"  and  he  proposed  that  my  irieads  aiidt 

J  should  accompany  him.    We  were  all  lour  very  much  under  the  in- 
.uence  of  each  other's  exan^ple ;  and  no  objection  waa  made  by  the  in-^ 
vited  to  a  proposition  which  waa  fcarcely  comprehended. 

We  all  squeezed  as  well  as  we  could  into  Kean's  chariot,  which  waited 
At  the  door,  and  away  wa  went,  not  knowing  or  caring  in  what  directiqB«^ 
4Aer  a  short  time,  %nd  a  furious  driye,  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  head 
rf  V  ^ery  narrow  passa^ge.  We  got  out  without  ariy  order  of  precedence/ 
uid  followed  ovr  leader,  with  considaiable  aasistaHce.  from  the  walls  oi 
ue  passage  against  wluch  we  ' 

•<  Went  knioketty  knoek«  > 

tike  pebbles  in  Oaiiiisi^rook  Well," 

We  arrived  at  9^  open  do^,  evidently  that  of.  a  tavem  or  hotri  tmm^ 
d^  Vui^ing  weieome  fkwiarded  to  Rosciua  and  Id  «s,  .who  lallawed  hbD|^ 
iy  the  aelf-aB^^^I)cing  I9n4eff4»'  and  half  a  aoom  of  waiters,  wossen^ 
ud  i^ttendant  gazers,  who  aU  atnlggled  for  aloek  at  ^^  the  great  man.^*^ 
He  stag^rad  rapidly  w  •^u«>  ^^^  we^thuei^  after  bim  |  and  he,  te  the 
a»aien|  honor  of  aevoial  of  the  waitela  and  olheis,  dashed  .al  atiea  al^ 
^a  laif  a  feeing  4oo»i  of  tbe  finjhfloaf  aMHBWit^  and  la.we  all  mabed 
iift^  a  room  wherfi  there  were  assambkii  fiill  sistypaBSoas  at  a  leng^ 
9mtK  table.  !  A  fho^ti  €^  appla^iat  hailed  Komi  as  be  entered  $  b«ir 
^^^  FPqM  te  iftay  him  »  »>a»ft  momax  tf  dpa|qi>gha<*gn 


atikiibf^fihe  ^m^,''jAt6.^U:'ik^o\{ii^  to 

tottipl%tttt<l'<hc^ oiiti^^ua  Vi(<l Wort  commji^t^.by.^lwJB  g^^  p|Mte^<of 

mb4mAgti^  tikW'bekiiixMed^Vit^  tb'e  society  m^Uiout  ^.  .fj^riQii^  iutm** 


oath^  blindfolded^  on  an  old  book  of  baUade^  ca)4  were  .^hc(a#piH>iN(^ed 
a»  «fe«il)feiri,^iki^<itte  Yotln/  or  tl{^  ndtpmus  p«^iation^  ^:  4l«b>t>«t 
frrtewAty^bftHfed colledlvfely  " .1^^  .  -    '  •  ..  .\  t^jiii 

V  Among'th^  'thiree^iscore  j)et%ons  compoungi^ta  assembly  I  dM>:iioll 
ifaooKiM^  a  faee,  ivi^'btff  bne  exception^ .  and  tliat  in  tb^'  pe^fsfn  .^i.s 
c^ineijlkm  named  Oxhetrfj  at  whose  pemnaanoe  of  Ju^^cerjOrD^jry^Jti 
^  A  New  W«t  to-  Pay  Old  pfeUs^^  I  bad  heartily,  bmghed  a.iew  oigbti- 
beiiM:  I  Md  no*  notion  df  what  sort  of  conijniny  I  wa^  in^  Jn^obAfi 
bad  no  clear  c6nception  of  anything  but  lights^  looking'^tessciai,  boitltfcr 
ttid  deeMteM/  I  tefnember  that  j^ean,  froni  the  hewi  o^  idie  tabk 
irtach  hftd  beem^served  ibrhirn,  stammered  a  qpeecb:^n  xetupi  Ipivfaia 
hMWiTlyein^  drank;  &nd  that  T,  and  mv  twq  brothei^  npyic^s  vfboifM&t 
baridrmej  kttghed  ih;ifnch  immoderate  iM4>reeding  at  the  ^hole  iid^mBit 
tttnk  that^ve  soon  becattle  tohamed  of  ourselves,  and  by  ft  aimidiwiteii. 
vMdmetit  left  the  ro6m. '    '  • .     ^  .  /!  . . 

WlvMii  I  b<terd;n^t  mor^dng  ^mk  parti/bulars  about  ^^TliQ  Wolve$V" 
aad4)|attMt9lace  of  their' orgies  was  a  Uv€i;n  off  the  S^r9^>  caUed- 
*^the'€iMi!-H6!i^/*  I  wa6  thorotighly  outof  :cop<^itwitbmyin^  Kean*^ 
eanviivial  'pm^tdts.  'f ^  ho'wever,'  gave  him^  fiill  credit  fiur.h^f  '^nviUiiigy. 
neas  to  tell  the  sort  of  place  he  was  a)>out  to  intrpdpcehi^.taa  iinii»:ii8 
if  Iqrtieit  ix>ff8€sit^  f^e^'tieith^  of  us  ever  mentianod.it  t^  tWHottor* 

'^It<wa8  at  this  period  iAiat  I  "was  initiated  t^y  Kixa  uitp. apotbei*  spieow 
ef^^w6dt^j  to^  know  tooitaet!hitig'  of  which  J  bijd,  ^  great  purjoaity."  hwt^ 
man^ti  ilie  advice  *^t6h  in  one  of  Lord  Baton's  ^ssaysta'^fseQaiA 
obMtfv^  in'  jrrfeat  cities;'  trmmphs,  masks,  feasta,.  wcdcifejgs,  ifiua^Btlsi. 
cafPitfel «M$e«itioite, and  siidi shms^'^diud I*thbijght that  » boxing-itiateh,' 
or  pdze^ght,  came  ftkitiylnm  the  W  c(Pieras.  I  thexefoija  .ai;$ra«ad:  ar. 
wish  to  Kean  to  b^  pi%sent,at6ne  of  these  exhibitions j  anda»  ^p^- 
tfoA^  «km>bfti^.  He  was  in  high-xeputation  wiliLff  tbei^nw^^^'  n 
oim  of  iia  most  liberal  patrons,  and  a  cGeydo^oishad  aaa^^tpov  •  I  iutr . 
qiumliy  «aw'athi«  house  some  of  its  cbief  pfoifessoB^  Mfn^paa.  JRkbt 
mdOd  the  Btaekj  and  otli^i^,  ^th  wtionr^he  used  to  have  qif^rring  boitfa 
in^kia  ^tiiiig  parki^.  He  hUd  earjjr  in^ation  of  all  the  ^hts  lo  «odiC| 
and^aa;!  belicrc,  an  Attettdaiit  %i  most' oif  A6a.  .  The  batfle  jrbick 
ba.<lookme to  see^as betwccb  a  man  n^imed  C^utia  <aftQfwai!da  JdHai 
inrantotlKrof  thoise  encounters)  wid  one  who  bore  the  s(Mqaiet:^ 
"  West  Country  IKck."  The. place  of  action  was  close  to  :*  vOIage. 
abc«t  ten  niiles  -from  town  on  the  western  road.  We  rode  thoSe  t»t. 
gether,  I  being  mounted  on  one  of  Kean'rs  handsome  and-f|)fritedjiomeii. 
Great  iioneurs  were  |toid  to  him  on  the  field,,of  which .  I,  as  his  ftiieiidj 
P^to*.  •  We  were  admitted  witfiiu  ttie  .ritog  dose  to  the  coBAafeaiit8» 
Define  tliOffi|;bt^ began;  imd  atiiimiber'ofinti^uctiooB  took  place  between 


Kmb,  ^ogBelf,  and  the  title^  and  nptajj/i^tj,!)^^        ^  .p)el)eian»  yfba 

tmlalrift  «rrttt  w*  MuPtet  Jackson,  to  Crib>,  Oliver^  ScwMmy  end  ottem. 
1 5  I>to%ofl«i<iaii' tdltedtiribift  the battlp :  eufficeit to 8Ay,7iH.grf^|re?iflitod 
ine^^Mii-I  ^lib  fneaite  fdt^  tUe'aisguBt  Tiiad.  enticlpa^  ^W»B^v^tk4f 
iMAulO^'Aor  imult^r'iibi^was  n>^  pocket  picjfcd^.,  119^  i^d  Lanooiwleff 
aayiOf  ^fHfe^ttUAilps  /cottuttonly  iupid^^l  t^. .^o  ..bl^cl^giMiid;  f^.c^n^iM^i 
tion.  I  returited  td  ioWti  *  Weft  satisjSeii,  SiyUU.  th^s  i  ^dfi^mna^t'  stay's 
anlaOailM^iiit;  l>Ut  hive  Vi^vW:'ftp;n  .tlia'i  day,tp  %i%,jsepwt#d  tto.tor 
^cfvneftt.^ '"''  , '' J'  •  J  ^' ''"  '  I      '   .  .  \   '  ^  '  .,,-.-", 

r^Owifftf  MifWt  t()  LoAdtfh'lhejw/JTolipWii^^  li^iiMl  Kieaa 

>fetcmii4  lift  him^heh  I  «ijiitied  ^glaud.fojr  fra?ice.^|5?r.^h^  caw«BH 
stances  above^ stated.  He  wtik  going  on  in  the.  same,  apparent  round  of 
faoiii^t«s]^iahpily  abd;  n0  doubt,  of  tayer^  di&sipa^aou.  .1  dined  seven! 
tiidBB  m^^i  house/  ;!"th^ie'  met',  a?'  us^al^  citreiwly  (g^,  c^mpwf^ 
BMiX,/i9t$B^FhMtt^,^!}4^^^^^  JEkhoveJisf,  .I^isa.Bengeri  ^^^Jiirmit 
of  .U£^«f  4afeni8,  attjSI:  CaptaifiQla^cock^  author  j)f,'*  iQie  N^tl  SkeC^hi 
Bottky^'^'Were-th^  oitly  i^6na  tlien  or  aince  connected  with.  Jbteriktwet 
^Miti4  ^^kidHiacvto  hftVe  seal  at  these  partiei^.  .  Kcan's  assio^jates^  wfcrfr 
i»t^mml*f  htmfnes  ii^'  lettres.  t  never  dieanjit.At  t|&o  tij^e  of  beiil^ 
flUssed  aftioh^ ibe  tx^:  '^  Hi>  Wife  liked'.to.  ^ave  Dog^.of  (001,  attd^ 
wken'shfe'^eo^udii}/  of  titl^,  at  ^^  hguse. '  .He  seemedl  ^q  ,andnre|.ri«Uisr 
ttefi'OAcd  ptide  tfi.^hem;  and  at  ways  behaved  with  gres^t  deoorvKaaiid 
gpDOii  MtattflM/  fitfCWh^n  the'CQilhpany  took  WvCv^A  Jk  was  feee^ 
his  hours  of  enjoyment  hegufi;  and  I  fa^oyhe^ofbenaUpj;  $:opi  hwiew' 

'  i^oabngthe^nerc^pany,  A^^  and  ^Ira.£ioxaLwsjjr^  hAd<i:l$kibe. . 

Saslssas  '^  Itftle  remirrkaUe  in  'any  way  that  I  Jcan  jscareelj  :r$tmtmbe^ 
her.a{^(ieiM^ci'-^e  hdd  nothing  attraetiye.about  W»  cert^ii^ly^^eiibhei 
wFJ^jte/f^hffrriimnen:'      '       /  .      ,     .'':■•::  '.  t.-^^ 

£.itWiiS  nd^'^'Chat'T'  Vegan  to  j^^         iji  <K^ii.  i^wl^..ha4  nefcf'pd"^ 
hi)i^:liM«»ri(»*  aiiabnshed  during  ^y'ifoiin^  to  Libndon)  aji  — -^i— ^ 


affectation   of  singi\larity,  an  ^oyerstjainQdylHddpcss  .of  ,denie^i|/»itr/ia 
|P  heWg-feoiiismciiotjS,  iibi  tnerejy  4s.  an  ,a<;t0JV  i>ut;a%  a  fna»i    H^ 


Still  ifitibhsbii^  affiei"  1^  j^e  iinstQcracy^  w;bouwece  pfOMfd  pfiitt^vsrT 
iii§:aili^  a  *^lidn^  >m  theitjtoeial  Wilagerie». .«  He  n)i|de,  it  a  boast /tfiaCo 
he^ .  mSma/iA  tiS^  itiTitatibtn,  atui'  d^spisc^  ihar  patronage  ;  and  ihf^  jbe  - 
k)it9ri42ie|4ii^f  hftb  no  hondur  \>y  thqse  distini^ons^  wiuck^i^cei^^yL'y 
sffjDStfp^Ml^tive  trSiute^  pfit^red  to  their  qwp  importance.  i,,;i  ,:  rn-- 
]9tft  m^Bi'-hb  deiibr,' much  truth  in  this.  ?I^e  theory  :w«i:g9Pdi>-  Tbttr' 
coi)(»iHfidi»  k«in^snMthnd;Of  actingohJt.  Theiie  iflK%^ertliiier^ 
edi  thtf  66F^iKty  to  n^i^^hicft  degrAde^iop  njau;  menpit  U^leiWhiiii: 
Eiii^ud,<«n4-liie  llereeconiempt  of  jtr  8«iiumed*.by-^onie£ffWcC(bhM»»*r 
Itzon^ilM'Mtc  ^ll/tnteBect  to  see.  through,  t|ie  ge^ral  9i0^v^:(lfiu 
amfeocfoCKril^l^niai^;*  >artnvu;h  taiet  dqd  kJiio\\^^e^li6(  afej^pseHr./ 

tid^ta Md  4t  if  ^ts  ji»^'>iBiiey  and  tuni  it^to.real  ;aQ^ur^t*'-K«av^ 
frim.xb^''}ei»mtA^^e^-m,hi^^  until  j1ijs^i^nAd,4]M'.9o>  : 

oppmtiiitkji^'&f  abiciuMhg  such  laiowledge^  aod-nature  hfia  n^t  ghren  Uui)^ 
thiKt-'|iMfi()»l^;f«fill'mcif^  Iraich  wnt^coQiiw  ; 

lidars  tliygrtet  test  of  genius.  :  1    .        . 

KcntthMght  thai  as  lie  would  not  fawn  upon  title^  her  p^ust-neQesr* . 
■uS^jdMUi  e«iersf  ^^  ^^^'^  ^'^^  *^  a  lord*',  in^rely  because  itiejtvas  iwif«. 
His  iliipfttitet  vanity  made  Urn  see  W  himseU  .eJ9neip^.the(4s9iQji:<mir 
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-f^mUf  vMete  fte  was,  lio  doabt)  kit  atttactiie  objeet ;  atfd  he  UiA  Uirtt 
•at  being  exhibited  as  a  show.  He  did  not  appreciate  the  advantages 
which  a  man  less  self-enainouted  firids  in  the  mansions  of  the  great^ 
those  shrines  of  the  glorious  works  of  art,  those  arenas  where  the  celli- 
sidn  of  learning,  taste,  and  talent  brings  forth  a  galaxy  of  brilliant 
things  not  to  Ife  met  With  elsewhere*  If  this  atmosphere  occasionally 
intoxicates  those  who  are  not  bom  in  it,  it  is  a  tribute  paid  by  Nature 
to  civilization :  but  he  who  sacrifices  his  independence  to  exist  in  it 
on  sufferance  would  be  more  respectable,  theugn  less  refined,  had  he 
lived  obscure,  and  died  in  his  native  sphere,  be  that  ever  so  lowly. 

Kean  greiv  an^  at  the  hkughty  condescension  lavished  on  him  by 
his  noble  entertainers.  A  man  of  mott  seiise^  dr  one  better  bred, 
'  would  have  admitted  and  smiled  at  it.  If  a  portion  of  the  Etiglisft 
nobility  fancy  themselves  ibrmed  of  a  difierent  clay,  of  bredthed  into  hf 
a  purer  essence,  than  the  class  just  below  it  in  the  social  sciile,  it  is 
chiefly  frqm  the  adoration  offered  to  it  by  that  vel^  dass.  Who  can 
^ame  the  aristoctudy,  which,  seeing  the  servility,  contemns  the 
sycophants  f  To  one  who  has  lived  much  abroad,  and  known  society 
in  an  aspect  of  rational  and  gmdiiated  equality  (so  to  express  it),  tl^ 
^  exclusive  '*  arrdgatice  at  home  ik  more  melancholy  than  irrittttibg. 
The  '*  fantastic  tricks*'  played,  at  a  crieis  like  this,  infty  be  indeed  wept 
at,  both  by  angels  and  men,  in  pity  for  the  death-struggle  in  whieh  the^ 
brigiaxte. 

Kean  had  not  the  discrimiilation  to  distiiigtiish,  perhaps  not  the  good 
luck  to  meet  with,  any  of  the  delightful  exception^  to  tKe  general  rule. 
The  only  **  lord  "  he  could  tolerate  was  Lord  Byretl,— a  fatal  fancy  on 
his  part,  if,  as  I  have  reason  to  ^ink,  the  example  of  the  poet  influenced 
most  banefully  the  conduct  of  the  actot.  That  Byron  himself  was  dis** 
contented  with  his  greatness  is  very  certain, — a  hutnilialing  caprice  of 
Nature.  tJnsatisfira  with  celebrity  almost  Unbounded,  he  panted  foir 
distinction  of  a  far  less  tioble  kind;  Sated  with  admiration,  he  longed 
to  excite  wonder.  Fame  wte  not  enough  for  him ;  hifa  ambition  w«i 
too  big  for  the  sphere  assigned  him  by  fate.  In  forcing  it  beyond  that, 
the  tecoil  was  a  death-stroke  to  both  hid  reputation  and  his  happiness. 

Who  will  refuse  to  see  an  analogy  in  eharacfei'  betweeii  Byron  ail<i 
his  avowed  archetype,  Buonkparte  f  It  must  be  sympathy  which  lead! 
to  imitation.  And  what  Byron  Was  to  Buonaparte,  Ke&n  most  aseu* 
redly  was  to  Byron.  My  readers  must  not  be  startled  by  the  rappfoche* 
me^U  iiot  think  that  the  greatest  conqueror  of  the  age  is  degraded  by 
forming  one  in  the  trinity  of  fkme  with  the  greatest  poet  and  the 
greatest  actor.  And,  after  all,  whieh  was  most  a  stage-playei*  of  th< 
three?  Was  not  the  political  world  the  great  theatre  of  Napoleon 'e 
Seeds-^the  social  world  of  Byron's  doings?  Did  not  both  act  a  patt 
firem  first  to  last?  and  was  not  Kean  more  an  actor  in  the  broad  gaz6 
^  Ijondon  life  than  on  the  narrow  boards  of  Drury  Lane  ?  The  ge- 
neric signs  of  jgenius  were  common  to  them  all;  and  they  Were  un^^ 
doubtedly  of  the  same  species  of  mind.  Had  their  relative  positioil* 
been  reversed,  their  individual  career  had  most  probably  been  the  isam^^ 
or  nearly  so.  Reckless,  restless,  adventurous^  intemperate;  braiH-fever^ 
by  success,  desperate  in  reverse  \  seeking  te  outdo  their  oWn  desMny  For 
pod ;  and  riishing  upon  dangera  and  difleulti^,  WU^h  &ey  dtfi^tei 
liat  to  saake^  ani  thm  to  pl«iga  widiifeb 


.  'V«^dh«A  ta  £«7pt«  fiyiOB  in  Otetei,  Ke^  in  CaBAt^-^-etch  at  Um 
llitA  «f  Us  wiU  and  baJf-aavage  tribe, — :pr€sent  »n«logie»  which  the 
ihaiiffi  of  tfie  acepttsed  aeldier  and  the  Uurelled  lord  must  not  take 
fright  ail.  Tkmf  were  (MAh^  on  their  several  atagea,  acting  the  Belf-same 
perl — atmininff  .for  the  world's  applauae,  not  labouring  for  their  own 
deUfbi;  and  »ough  there  was  more  greatness  in  the  one  instance,  and 
JMHt.  iplory  ia  the  ether,  the  inspiration  was^  perhaps,  precisely  similar 
in  dl.  The  grand  diattnetion  iu  fisTonr  of  Napoleon  was,  idl  through^ 
net  tbal  he  was  an  enperer,  but  that  he  was  an  original.  Byron  wa4 
an  extravasaut  eopy  ;  Kcau  an  absurd  one. 

But  if  we  take  the  cloeing  seenea  ef  the  thre^— rSt.  Helena,  Mieso' 
leaghi,  Bighmond;  and  it  requires  no  overstretch  of  fenoy  to  trace  the 
fei»iUl> — Keen  had  the  great  advantage,  in  the  assuaging  farewell  of 
M  only  ehiki»  and  the  enihiai^  of  en  injured  but  relenting  wife^  firon 
#hich  letter  the  premature  death  of  hU  had  debarred  Napoleon,  end 
iduch  dietanoe  ahnie  (let  us  hope)  denied  to  Byron. 

Even  though  Kean,  in  the  early  summer  oi  hia  eelebrity,  vgected 
with  violent  (wid  aleo,  be  it  allowed,  with  vulgar)  ecom  the  profiered 
seeifty  of  the  great,  he  might  wisely,  at  thie  epoch,  have  retired  into 
t}ie  eittpto  range  ef  the  middle  elaeses,  with  the  respectable  reserve  of  « 
jKeaabte^  a  Yoang,  or  a  Macseady.  He  might,  like  them,  have  been  an 
hpQOdc  to  his  profeeeiaii,  the  founder  of  his  family's  fortune;  and  to- 
day, and  for  many  days  to  eome,  alive,  and  well,  and  happy.  But  h^ 
iMiid  beaa  inoculiled  with  the  ra^  for  notoriety;  and  iluU  he  waft  re« 
solved  to.  obtaas,  even  ai  the  price  ef  ruiu*^and  to  seek,  even  in  th« 
toAeef  diir^putew 

>  XiHiftwere-Aeparticidaraof  hiecenduotat  this  tund  Ihadno  oppoitt 
taniike o^  learaii^ andnodesire  to leani%  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  sd 
evidently. dref  off  fren  hie  xyioto  respectable  oonnexione.  The  '*  evil 
deye"  01I  which  he  fell  I  waa  soon  out  of  the  way  of  knowing  the  details 
of;  but  I  heanl  much  of  his  eztravagance,-^his  feats  of  horsemanship 
9Bid  beataaanehip— isendevfal  joum^aand  rowing-matches — freaks  of 
jnagninlii  preenaspliaB  with  regaid  to  authors— affiure  of  gallanery-^ 
Thames  ]MiSBa-wherriea-rrertame  lioA'^and  a  secretarv.  By  the  aid  of 
apeny  ^  fboUeh  eecsesaij^  poor  Keen  was  gaining  his  object  and  wasting 
AJIs.fii^tnna ;  filling  the  penny  tmmpet  of  an  ignoble  fame;  snuandering 
iba fine  mvenue.arising  firom  hie  profes6ionfld  receipts;  and  Iqung,  one 
hy  eae,  hie  grieved  supportBre,  wW  elung  to  him  long,  in  spite  of  thi^ 
^niitie  ob«liiieoy  with  which  ha  ^etfe  hi^ieelf  aWap^.  And  all  this  I  main- 
tain to  have  been  foreign  from  the  ruling  tendencies  of  his  mind.  Early 
impresaipns  may  perhaps  hav^ deceived  me;  but  I  can  never  forget  the 
modest,  unassuming  demeanour,  and  the  respectable  and  industrious 
conduct  of  Kean,  when  I  first  knew  him,  before  false  taste  and  a  bad 

example  taught  him  an  unreal  estimate  of  renown. 

«  «  •  «  •  • 

And  now  the  public  began  to  grow  discontented  with  the  notoriously 
libertine  life  which  Kean  led.  He  had  never,  I  believe,  yet  disappointed 
a  London  audience,  but  on  one  occasion*  The  circumstances  of  this 
one  he  often  related  to  me.  He  had  gone  to  dine  somewhere  about  ten 
milee  frooi  town  with  some  old  friends  of  early  days,  players,  of  course, 
liilly  inlfndiwg  to  be  at  the  theatre  in  time  for  the  evening's  perform- 
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an'ce.  But  temptation  and  tlie  bottk  irere  too  strong  for  Mm ;  he  dut- 
stayed  his  time,  got  drunk,  and  lost  all  recollection  of  Shakspeare,  Shy** 
lock,  Drury  Jjane,  and  the  duties  they  entailed  on  him.  His  fiiendsi 
frightened  at  the  indiscretion  they  had  caused,  despatched  Kean's  ser- 
vant, with  his  empty  chariot,  and  a  well-framed  story,  that  the  horses 
had  heen  frightened,  near  the  village  ^ere  Kean  had  dined,  at  a  flock 
of  geese  hy  the  road-side ;  that  the  carnage  was  upset,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate tragedian's  shoulder  dislocated.  This  story  was  repeated  from 
the  stage  hy  the  manager ;  and  the  rising  indignation  of  the  audience 
(who  lutd  suffered  the  entertainments  to  he  commenced  hy  the  farce) 
was  instantly  calmed  down  into  commiseration  and  regret. 

The  following  morning  Kean  was  shocked  and  hewildcred  at  discover- 
ing the  truth  of  his  situation.  But  how  must  his  embarrassment  ha^e 
been  increased  on  learning  that  several  gentlemen  had  already  arrived 
from  town  to  make  anxious  inquiries  for  him  ?  He  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and,  to  his  infinite  affright,  he  saw,  amongst  the  carriages,  thoae  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  others  of  his  leading  friends, 
whose  regard  for  him  brought  them  to  see  into  his  situation  in  person. 
Luckily  for  him,  his  old  associates,  the  actors,  had,  with  great  presence 
of  mind  and  practised  efirontery,  carried  on  the  deception  of  the  xnre- 
ceding  night  The  village  apothecary  lent  himself  to  it,  and,  ^ith  a 
grave  countenance,  confirmed  the  report ;  and  Kean  himself  was  obliged 
to  hficome  a  party,  iwlens  volewt^  in  the  hoax.  His  chamber  was  accord- 
ingly darkened,  his  face  whitened^  his  arm  bandaged.  A  few  of  the 
most  distinguished  inquirers  were  admitted  to  his  bed-side :  no  one  dis- 
covered the  cheat;  and,  to  crown  it  completely,  he  appeared,  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  on  the  boards  of  old  Driiry  again,  the  public  beine 
carefully  informed  that  his  respect  and  gratitude  towards  them  urged 
him  to  risk  the  exertion,  notwithstanding  his  imperfect  convalescence, 
and  to  go  through  the  arduous  parts  of  JUchard,  Macbeth,  and  Othello, 
on  three  successive  nights,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling ! 

This  circumistance  occurred  before  I  renewed  my  acqiiaintance  with 
Kean  in  London,  in  1817  ;  but  he  could  not  so  successfully  conceal  the 
open  irregularities  of  his  life.  His  professional  reputation  remained 
long  at  its  great  elevation ;  but  his  moral  fame  was  fast  sinking.  He, 
by  degrees,  disgusted  those  who  had  been  his  firmest  upholders;  he 
dropped,  little  by  litde,  out  of  the  best  sode^ ;  and  I  believe  it  was 
only  at  his  own  house,  where  several  persons  of  great  respectability  con- 
tinued to  visit,  that  he  saw  any  company  but  the  dissipated  ditega  of 
'^  Life  ip  London." 

(7b  be  concluded  in  owr  mxL) 
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.-•i  -  !-^e«*hteWbds6»l4  deaths «  :  .;•  /:  •  ; 

...  h  «  jr    '   IxJn^hasrtlihduecltoedl^om  the  distant  wave   ' 
>::..'.,     .TIielluntlH»a*d'indAhingof!Hishac1<l^s&ve;     " 
..    ,1  ,  ,}*  v..BtttEnglaHd«lfeimslto%tmi,-^ii^%^ 

'.ii/j.     ..jOwhwitftiten^flaiHytoiihb'woas'df  home.^  -  •■' 

■  Ajid penury  Its  l<j(ad.a(.^r«)^bid#9.?,    .      «  .  .fi  . 

...  r«  'S^'  ^^^^'^i  y^,fthm,  .anA%^-T^^    fo?id  to  .blftwer-  . : 

t . .  :•  .1  •.i-«?=Th«re;  st^riingtyoni  its  pdin  d  and  restless  sleep,  . ,  ".  . 
,  :-:f If,  v...'>:%rioi^Klan-¥iswup'tD  work  aind  weep—  "  \  *'"'.' 
*    .  *.'   ;:-    ♦•Waato  without -hope  the  mbrmng's  tar^^  ''  ■ 
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> 
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And  stilliwithLlBngttid  M)otir  ends  the  day.' 
Thef^  the  jvyom  bMyn  dalk  the  giimmeriil^  sense  > 

^  AndqbiUhood:tiath>n^i«hiWhciod'8  ianocenoe^ 
'  Arid! on  the. vii^.^w  of.yovflg sixteen.  .  j  . ,.  i 

"^  '  'Hard  wrinkling  lines  and  hajajRard  Ti^oe  arrseen; .  ^   :  /    ;    ;.. 

•  ■/     SiHra  apdffearliess,  prematurely  olcU  ^ 

'    'DttU/sallow,  stupid,  hairderied/bad,  and  bold, 
.    ••  With  dutlfeei)  cheek  ahdeyes  with  watching  dim,    '"  *  *    '     '. 
,.  .    .  With  sitid(khbd  heart  vkd  nerveless  feeble  limb, 
/Ther  meet  yduB  gsEe((of  sorrowful  surprise 
,  ^  t^i^  ^.pa]^  stare,  jb«(lfmi9eiy,  half  V 

•:.  ,  ♦.  ?i.'-  ,  The^ayis  donp*— thfe  weary  sun  hath  set— 
•h:       .   -jBet  iAir0i'ha  sluabef  bids  their  hearts  forget ; 
.,   ,.  J,, /lS61i.theq[i[^'Wh0eLtti\f^firHii^  circles  turns-^  /  .  -^ 

. , ,  Stilj  iiip:piii9  vri^tQh  liis^  hsad  woik  penny  eams^ 
And  cholged  .^iUi  diast»;an4.d^«fened:wi&  the  noise,    - 
Scarce  heed$  oj  feels  rwb.at  toi}'  his  hand  enq^yt !  .  -    •:  ; '  - 
Pent  in  ^he  corifiVes  c^Que  ft?«r«gw-room,-   .  . .,   .■,.      • 
:'.    *J-'^--''%erelhe"si6k  weaver  pFie^. the  incQs^^^^^  {  (.      _     * 

:  .i^.-i-'.'j  Cfoises  it!;  Silence  the 'fier^exing  thread,  ..  '  '       - 

':..:r.T  .rATBA#oops^%otttpfikiHingly^is  cheerless  head;  ,'    . 

=  i      .^.;.;.IittieHh<i5^thittk*vlr4H>^eaT  the  rustling  train^ 

,  ^  \^:  ,  Or  chocnethekhiDii^  i«tini-*-i«lv*ta«rt,  •  '         ' 

'  c/ .    o  -   Fairlovessolthe^tWTJtbiheindihebreeafe,  '      • 

',.'*/  '  •  -Wbgse  flutfemig  rQbep:,gJi4e.toro»^the:«hBd<wfy. twt*--*  .- 
' -'   '  :   '  "^^What'acXiDglieart^^w^w^^  ^:   i::  .  ." 

;  i^.'^  -''HareWatch'd'themingurigof  those  bundled  dyw,.l  ;^^  •' 

Nor  by  what  nerveless, ^hin,  and  trembling  hands. 
Those  robes  ^^?ere'¥rtr6Ught  to'luicury's  commands: 
But  the  day  cometh  when  the  tired  shall  rest. 
And  placid  slumber  soothe  the  orphan's  breast- 
When  childhoods  laugh  shall  echo  through  the  room 
And  sunshine  tasted,  cheer  the  long  day' s  gloom ; 
When  the  free  limbs  shall  bear  them  glad  along. 
And  their  younp^lips-breftle -forth  in  sudden  son^ ; 
When  the  long  toil  which  weighed  their  hearts  is  o*er. 
And  £nglish  slavery  shall  vex  no  more  I 

C.  E.  N. 
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DICK    DOLEFUL. 

A   SKETCH    FROM    NATURE. 

It  was  to  the  late  Captain  Chronic,  R.N.,  I  am  indebted  for  the  plea- 
sure of  being  but  very  slightly  acquainted  with  Richard  Doleful,  Esquire. 
The  father  of  Dick  had,  during  the  Captain's  long  and  frequent  ab- 
sences on  service,  acted  as  his  agent  and  factotum :  receiving  his  pay 
and  his  prize-money,  managing  his  disbursements,  and  investing  the 
annual  surplus  to  the  best  advantage;  and  I  incline  to  attribute  to  old 
Chronic's  kindly  and  grateful  remembrance  of  the  father,  rather  than  to 
any  personal  regard  for  the  son,  his  tolerance  of  the  latter  as  the  almost 
daily  visiter  at  his  house.  Dick's  "  good  friends"  are  "  sorry  to  admit" 
that  there  are  many  bad  points  about  him ;  his  ^'  best  friends  "  compas- 
sionate him  into  the  possession  of  ten  times  more :  hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  Dick,  upon  the  whole,  is  a  much  better  person  than  the  best 
of  his  friends.  Yet  even  I,  who  do  not  presume  to  be  his  friend,  conse- 
quently have  no  motive  for  speaking  in  his  disparagement,  must  allow 
him  to  be  a  very  unpleasant  fellow.  Now,  as  the  term  '^  unpleasant  fel- 
low" may  be  variously  interpreted,  I  would  have  it  distinctly  understood 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  accuse  him  of  ever  having  thrashed  his  grandmo- 
ther, or  kicked  his  father  down  stairs,  or  poisoned  a  child,  or  set  fire' to  a 
bam,  or  burked  a  female  young,  beauti^l,  and  virtuous,  or  encouraged 
an  organ-grinder  or  a  Scotch  bagpiper  to  make  a  hideous  noise  under  his 
window,  or,  in  short,  of  any  enormous  wickedness ;  I  mean — and  whe- 
ther his  case  may  be  rendered  better  or  worse  by  the  explanation,  must 
depend  upon  individual  taste — I  mean  only  that  he  is  a  bore. 

For  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  the  Captain,  whose  health  was  gra- 
dually declining  under  the  effects  of  an  uncured  and  incurable  wound  in 
the  side,  had  scarcely  ever  quitted  his  house ;  and  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  that  period  he  was  unable,  without  assistance,  to  move  from  his 
sofa.  In  addition  to  his  sufferings  from  his  glorious  wound,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  the  occasional  attacks  of  inglorious  gout,  and  of  three  visits  a  day 
from  Dick  Doleful.  Under  such  a  complication  of  ailments,  his  case, 
both  by  his  friends  and  his  physicians,  had  long  been  considered  hope- 
less. Indeed  the  Captain  himself  seemed  aware  of  the  fatal  character  of 
the  last-named  malady ;  and  more  than  once  expressed  an  opinion,  that 
if  he  could  be  relieved  from  ikat^  he  had  strength  and  stamina  sufficient 
to  conquer  the  others.  I  paid  him  a  visit  one  day,  and  entered  his  room 
just  as  Mr.  Doleful  was  leaving  it.  Doleful  sighed  audibly,  shook  his 
head,  muttered  **  Our  poor  dear  friend  !"  and  withdrew.  This,  from 
any  other  person,  I  should  have  construed  into  a  hint  that  our  "  poor 
dear  friend  "  was  at  his  last  gasp ;  but  being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dole- 
ful's  ways,  I  approached  the  Captain  as  usual,  shook  his  hand  cordially, 
and,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  inquired  how  he  was  getting  on. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  at  the  same  time  slowly  lifting  his 
head  from  the  sofa-cushion,  ^*  I'm  glad  to  see  you  j  it  does  me  good ; 
you  ask  me  how  I  do,  and  you  look,  and  you  speak  as  if  you  thought 
there  was  some  life  in  me.  But  that  Mr.  Doleful — !  Here  he  comes. 
Sir,  three  times  a  day ;  walks  into  the  room  on  tiptoe,  as  if  he  thought  I 
hadn't  nerve  to  bear  the  creaking  of  a  shoe ;  touches  the  tip  of  one  of 
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my  fingers  as  if  a  cordial  grasp  would  shatter  me  to  atoms ;  and  saysi 
*  Well,  how  d'ye  do  noWy  Captain  ?'  with  sucli  a  look,  and  in  such  m 
tone — !  it  always  sounds  to  my  ears,  *  What  I  ar'n't  you  dead  vet^  Cap- 
tain?' Then  he  sits  down  in  that  chair;  speaks  three  words  in  two 
hours,  and  that  in  a  whisper ;  pulls  a  long  face ;  squeezes  out  a  tear — ^hia 
dismal  undertaker-countenance  lowering  over  mo  all  the  while !  I'm  not 
a  nenrous  man,  hut — ** ;  and  here  he  rose  from  his  sofa,  struck  a  blow 
on  a  table  which  made  every  article  upon  it  spin,  and  roared  out  in 
a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  from  stem  to  stern  of  his  old  sevenQr«* 
fbnr,  the  Thunderer : — **  I'm  not  a  nervous  man ;  but  d — n  m«  if  he 
doesn't  sometimes  make  me  fancy  I'm  riding  in  a  hearse  to  my  own 
funeral,  with  him  following  as  chief  mourner.  I  shall  die  of  him  ona  of 
these  days,"  added  he  emphatically,  '^  /  know  I  sIiaUL** 

"  He  is  not  exactly  the  companion  for  an  invalid,"  said  I :  '*  the  cheer* 
Inl  address  of  a  friend,  and  his  assuring  smile,  are  important  auxiliariss 

to  the  labours  of  the  physician ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the " 

-  **  Aye,  aye;  the  bore  of  such  visits  as  his !  They  would  make  a  sound 
man  sick,  and  hasten  a  sick  man  to  the  grave*  And,  then,  that  face  of 
his !  I  couldn't  help  saying  to  him  the  other  day,  that  when  I  shot  away 
the  figure-head  of  the  French  frigate.  La  Larmoyeuse,  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  his  to  stick  up  in  its  place." 

**  It  is  evident  his  visits  are  irksome  and  injurious  to  you*  Why,  thcn^ 
do  you  encourage  them  ?" 

'^  I  don't  encourage  them,  and  if  he  had  any  feeling  he  would  perceirt 
I  don't;  hut  bores  have  no  feeling.  Besides,  I  can't  altogether  help 
myself.  His  father  was  useful  to  me ;  he  managed  my  money-matters 
at  home  when  I  was  afloat— a  kind  of  work  I  never  could  have  done  for 
myself — and  so  well,  too,  that  I  consider  my  present  independence  &s  of 
his  creating.  Remembering  this,  I  could  not  decently  toss  the  son  out 
of  window,  do  you  think  I  could?  £h?" 

My  honest  opinion  upon  the  matter  being  one  which  might  have  put 
the  Captain  tu  some  trouble  at  his  next  interview  with  the  gentleman  in 
question,  I  suppressed  it,  and  merely  observed,  *'  Mr.  Doleful  has  told 
me  how  useful  his  father  was  to  you." 

**  Aye,  and  so  he  tells  everybody,  and  so  he  reminds  me  as  often  as  I 
see  him,  and  thai^s  a  bore.  Now^  I  am  not  an  ungrateful  man,  and  am 
as  Utile  likely  as  any  one  to  forget  a  friend,  or  a  friend's  son  ;  but  every 
time  this  king  of  the  Dismals  reminds  me  of  my  obligation,  I  consider 
the  debt  of  gratitude  as  somewhat  diminished :  so  that  if  I  live  much 
longer,  the  score  will  be  entirely  rubbed  out,  and  then,  d — n  m^?,  but  I  will 
toss  him  out  of  window." 

After  a  moifientary  pause  the  Captain  resumed  :-^ 

^*  Then,  there's  another  bore  of  his.  We  take  physic  because  we  lit 
obliged  to  take  it ;  it  isn't  that  we  like  it,  you  know ;  nobody  does,  that 
ever  I  heard  of.  Now,  he  fancies  that  1  can't  relish  my  medicine  from 
any  hands  but  his,  and  he  will  stand  by  whilst  I  take  my  pills,  and  my 
draughts,  and  my  powders.  Ipecacuanha  and  Dick  Doleful !  Faugh  t 
two  doses  at  once !  Will  you  believe  it,  my  dear  fellow  V  the  two  ideas  are 
eo  connected  in  my  mind  that  I  never  see  physic  without  thinking 
of  Dick  Doleful,  nor  Dick  Doleful  without  thinking  of  physic.  I  must 
own  I  don't  like  him  the  better  for  it,  and  that  he  might  perceive.  But, 
as  I  said  before,  bores  have  no  feeling — they  have  no  perceptions — thay 
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have  no  one  faculty  in  nature  but  the  faculty  of  boring  the  very  bquI  out 
of  your  body."  ^ 

Seeing  me  take  a  book  from  amongst  several  which  lay  on  the  table, 
he  continued:  "Aye;  there's  Mr.  Dick  again!  I  send  him  to  get 
books  to  amuse  me,  and  that 's  what  he  brings.  Pretty  lively  reading 
for  a  sick .  man,  eh  ?  Nice  things  to  keep  up  one's  drooping  spirits  ? 
There's  *  Reflections  on  Death,'  Dodd's  *  Prison  Thoughts,'  the  *  Death- 
bed Companion,'  ^  Hell :  a  Vision.'  I  must  have  a  fine  natural  constitu^ 
tion  to  live  through  all  this !" 

J  took  my  leave  of  the  invalid,  and,  at  tbe  street-door,  met  Dr.  Drug- 
gem,  his  physician,  and  his  surgeon.  Sir  Slashley  Cutmore,  who  were 
about  to  visit  him.  I  mentioned  that  I  had  just  left  their  patient,  suffer- 
ing under  considerable  irritation,  caused  by  the  uiiwelcome  interference  of 
Doleful ;  and  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  that  a  hint  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  latter,  of  tbe  desirableness  of  diminishing  both  the  length 
and  the  frequency  of  his  visits  to  the  Captain. 

"  Hint,  Sir  ?  "  said  Druggem ;  "  a  hint  won't  do.  Slight  aperients 
will  have  no  effect  in  this  case :  I  am  for  administering  a  powerful 
cathartic  : — this  Mr.  Doleful  must  be  carried  off  at  once— forbid  .the 
house,  Sir." 

"lam.  quite  of  Dr.  Druggem's  opinion,"  said  Sir  Slashley;  '*thc 
Captain  must  instantly  submit  to  the  operation ;  he  must  consent  to  the 
immediate  amputation  of  that  Mr.  Doleful,  or  I  '11  not  answer  for  hia 
life  a  week." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Doleful  favoured  me  with  a  visit. 

"  I  call,"  said  he,  "  to  lament  with  you  the  unhappy  state  of  *  our  poor 
dear,  friend,'  "  and  he  burst  into  a  tear. 

Now,  as  I  knew  that  the  state  of"  our  poor  dear  friend  "  was  no  worse 
then  than  the  day  before,  I  interrupted  his  pathetics,  by .  telling  him 
that  I  was  not  in  a  lamenting  mood  ;  and,  rather  unceremoniously, 
added  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  his  medical  advisers,  that  the  state  of 
**  our  poor  dear  friend  "  might  be  considerably  improved  if  he,  Mr.  Dolcr 
ful,  would  be  less  frequent  in  his  visits,  and  if,  when  he  did  call,  upon 
"  our  poor  dear  friend,"  he  would  assume  a  livelier  countenance. 

"  Well ! — Bless  my  soul  I  this  is  unexpected — very  unexpected. 
/ — !  Me —  !  The  son  of  his  friend — his  best  friend  !  Why — though 
I  say  it,  had  it  not  been  for  my  poor  departed  father — [And  here  he  burst 
into  another  tear — ]     I  say,  had  it  not  been  for  my  poor  father,  the 

Captain  might,  at  this  moment,  have  been Well ;  no  matter — but 

Me  ! — how  very  odd !  I,  who  sacrifice  myself  for  the  poor  dear  suf- 
ferer !  with  him,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  though  it  afflicts  me  to  see 
him — as  he  must  perceive  :  he  must  observe  how  I  grieve  at  his  suffer- 
ings— he  must  notice  how  much  I  feel  for  him.  Why,  dear  me !  What 
interest  can  /  have  in  devoting  myself  to  him  ?    Thank   Heaven  I  am 
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This  voluntary  and  uncalled-for  abnegation  of  a  dirty  motive,  placed 
Mr.  Doleful  before  me  in  a  new  light.  Till  that  moment  the  suspiciou 
of  his  being  incited  by  any  prospect  of  gain  to  bore  "  our  poor  dear 
friend  "  to  death,  had  never  entered  my  mind. 

Captain  Chronic  lived  on  for  a  twelvemonth,  during  the  whole  of 
which,  excepting  the  very  last  week,  Dick  Doleful,  spite  of  remonstrance 
and  entreaty,  continued  to  inflict  upon  him  his  three  visits  per  dirm* 
A  week  before  liis  death,  the  Captain,  who  till  then  had  occupied  a 
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8ofa,  took  to  his  bed ;  and  feeling  his  case  to  be  hopeless,  and  consciontf 
that  he  had  not  many  days  to  live,  he  desired  that  his  only  two  relations, 
a  nephew  and  a  niece,  might  be  sent  for^  and  that  they  alone  shonld 
attend  him  to  the  last.  Dick,  greatly  to  his  astonishment,  thus  ex- 
cluded from  the  bed-chamber,  still  continued  his  daily  three  visits  to  the 
draifting-room.  Upon  the  last  of  these  occasions,  so  vehemently  did  he 
insist  upon  seeing  his  **poor  dear  friend,"  that,  without  asking  the 
Captain's  permission,  he  was  allowed  to  enter  his  bed-room.  The  open- 
ing of  the  door  awoke  the  Captain  from  a  gentle  slumber  into  which  he 
had  just  before  fallen.  Perceiving  Dick,  he  uttered  a  faint  groan.  Dick 
approached  the  bed-side,  as  usual  on  tip-toe ;  as  usual  he  softly  pressed 
the  tip  of  the  Captain's  fore-finger ;  squeezed  out  the  usual  tribute  of 
one  tear ;  and  with  the  usual  undertaker  look,  and  in  the  usual  dismal 
tone,  he  said,  "  Well,  how  d'ye  do  nmOy  Captain  ?"  The  Captain 
ftdntly  articulated,  "Dick,  Dick,  you've  done  it  at  last!"  fell  back 
upon  his  pillow,  and  expired ! 

At  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  same  morning,  Dick  Doleful;  looking 
very  like  an  undertaker's  mute,  called  upon  me.  He  was  dressed  in  black 
and  had  a  deep  crape  round  his  hat.  "  The  dear  departed ! "  was  all  he 
uttered. 

**  Is  it  all  over  with  the  poor  Captain,  Mr.  Doleful  ?" 

**  He 's  gone !  Thank  heaven  I  was  with  the  dear  departed  at  his  last 

moments.    If  ever  there  was  an  angel  upon  earth !  so  good,  so 

kind,  80  honourable,  so  everything  a  man  ought  to  be.  Thank  heaven 
I  did  my  duty  towards  the  dear  departed.  This  loss  will  be  the  death 
of  me.  I  haven't  the  heart  to  say  more  to  you ;  besides,  the  will  of  the 
dear  departed  will  be  opened  at  twelve,  and  it  is  proper  that  some  disin- 
terested friend  should  be  present  at  the  reading.  Good  morning.  Oh ! 
the  dear  departed  I     But  he's  gone  where  he  will  get  his  deserts." 

At  about  two  o'clock  Mr.  Doleful  was  again  announced.  I  observed 
that  his  hat  was  dismantled  of  the  ensign  of  mourning,  which  it  had 
so  ostentatiously  exhibited  but  a  few  hours  before.  He  took  a  seat,  re- 
mained silent  for  several  minutes,  and  then  burst  into  a  flood  of  real, 
legitimate  tears. 

"  Be  composed,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  I ;  '*  recollect  yoiu:  grief  is  unavail- 
ing; it  will  not  recal  to  life  the  dear  departed." 

**The  departed  be  d — d !"  exclaimed  he,  starting  in  a  rage  from  his 
chair.     *^  Thank  heaven  I  am  not  a  legacy-himter,  nevertheless  I  did 

expect You  know  what  I  did  for  the  old  scoundrel,  you  know  what 

time  I  sacrificed  to  him,  you  know  how  I  have  watched  the  hour  and 

minute  for  giving  the  old  rascal  his  filthy  physic,  and  yet !  I  repeat 

it,  I  am  not  a  legacy-hunter ;  but  I  put  it  to  you.  Sir,  as  a  man  of  sense, 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  as  a  man  of  honour,  hadn't  I  a  right  to  expect, 

a  perfect  right  to  expect What  should  you  have  thought.  Sir  r    I 

merely  ask  how  mucn  should  you  have  thought  ?" 

**  Why,  perhaps,  a  thousand  pounds." 

**  Of  course — to  be  sure — I  am  anything  but  an  interested  man ;  and 
had  he  left  me  thai,  I  should  have  been  satisfied." 

**  How  much,  then,  has  he  left  you  ?" 

**  Guess — ^I  only  say  do  you  guess." 

«  Well— five  hundred  ?  '* 

**  Why,  even  that  would  have  served  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude;  it 
isn't  as  money  I  should  have  valued  it :  or  had  he  left  me  fifty  pounds 
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for  moYiTiungv  why  even  that or  five  peuDd§  for  »  riag,  ©veu  that 

would  have  been  better  than But,  Sir,  you  won't  believe  }t ; 

ireu  can'<  believe  it :  Uie  old  villain  is  gone  out  of  the  world  without 
toving  me  a  farthing !  But  I  am  not  disappointed,  for  I  always  knew 
the  man.  So  selfish,  so  unkind,  so  hard-hearted,  so  ungrateful,  so  dit- 
honourable,  so  wicked  an  old  scoundrel  — !  If  ever  there  was  a  devil 
incarnate,  take  my  word  for  it  he  was  one.  But  he's  gone  where  he  will 
get  his  deserts."    And,  so  saying.  Exit  Dick  Doleful. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  Captain  to  state,  that  in  th« 
^K)dy  of  his  will  there  had  stood  a  clause  to  this  efiect :  "  To  Richard 
Soleful,  Esq.,  in  testimony  of  my  grateful  remembrance  of  the  services 
rendered  me  by  his  late  father,  I  bequeath  One  Thousand  Pounds."  By 
$,  codicil  of  later  date,  diis  bequest  was  reduced  to  five  hundred ;  by  » 
third,  tQ  eight  hundred ;  and  so  on,  by  others,  till  it  was  reduced  to— ^ 
mpdlini;.  Thu9  had  poor  Dick  Doleful  bored  his  friend  out  of  hi9  lifa» 
and  himself  out  of  a  legacy.  P* 


CHESS. 

Sous  pique  themselves  on  discernment  of  character  by  nhysiognomy, 
•ome  look  to  configuration  of  brain,while  others  augur  from  nand- writing ; 
this  species  of  divination,  however,  being  mainly  monopolized  by  the 
feminme  gender.  As  to  ourselves,  we  hold  to  chess- playing.  Wc 
eaiculate  upon  prognosticating  more  of  character,  intellect,  and  predomi- 
nating passions  by  playing  with  a  man  at  chess,  than  by  all  the  instruc- 
tions of  Lavater,  Spurzheim,  and  Deville,  put  together.  It  is  the  '*  speak- 
ing grammar"  of  the  human  heart.  It  approaches  nearest  to  what  a 
fanciful  man  is  said  to  have  once  desired,  that  men's  hearts  were  cased  in 

glass,  so  that  each  might  peer  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  neigh- 
our's  soul.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  celebrated  Novum  Organum^ 
you  deduce  causes  from  their  effects  after  the  manner  of  the  Baconian  phi- 
losophy, and  a  knowledge  of  those  causes  is  a  knowledge  of  the  man  ; 
and  whereas  success  in  generalization  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  in- 
dividual experiments,  so  a  correct  knowledge  of  individual  character  it 
essential  to  true  knowledge  of  the  world. 

This  new  system  of  notation  is  to  the  moral  world  what  the  discovery 
of  fluxions,  in  their  facilitation  of  calculation,  was  to  the  mathematical. 
)?rom  the  incalculable  advantages  derivable  from  chess  as  a  test  of 
character,  we  may  not  unreasonably  surmise  that  a  certain  proficiency  in 
this  science  will  form,  ere  long,  an  indispensable  qualification  for  all  am- 
bassadors  to  foreign  courts,  law  officers,  post-masters  and  police  super- 
intendents ;  while  we  confidently  anticipate  the  happiest  results  from  the 
application  of  the  same  test  in  naval  and  military  promotions.  Domestic 
life  might  at  the  same  time  participate  in  the  general  benefits.  Pre- 
liminary matrimonial  calculations  or  courtships  might  on  this  plan  be 
conducted,  if  not  with  greater  satisfaction,  at  least  with  more  certointy 
of  a  desirable  finale,  and  many  a  heart  might  flutter  on  unbroken. 

For  the  present  we  attempt  only  a  general  outline,  reserving  our  more 
elaborate  treatise  for  a  neat  little  pocket  1 2mo,— having  been  prevented 
accepting  an  offer  made  us  to  concentrate  our  remarks  in  a  review  of  Mr. 
Lewis's  two  last  admirable  octavos  in  the  Quarterly,  by  the  annexation 
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to  the  offer  of  a  qondkion  our  indomitable  spirit  (unlike  some  others,  we 
opine)  utterly  abhors,  that  of  intersprinkling  our  literary  and  philo- 
sophical lucubrations  with  political  allusions, — Respondeat  superior. 

Attend  then  to  the  following  rules : — 

In  sitting  down  to  play,  take  notice  how  far  your  adversary  troubles 
himself  about  arranging  the  board  and  men,  or  whether  he  obtrudes  all 
the  preliminary  settlement  upon  yourself.  If  the  latter,  and  if  he  makes 
Tou  set  a  good  part  of  his  own  men  for  him,  you  may  be  sure  he  reckons 
himself  something  too  good  for  you,  and  stands  high  in  his  own  esteem. 
^t  Cambridge  we  called  such  a  man  bumptious.  It  attends  him  in  all 
his  actions  through  life. — "  Vdme  rCa  pas  de  secret  qve  la  conduile  ne 
rivele      Lamour  propre  est  U  plus  grand  de  tous  lesjlatteurs** 

Some  players  move  very  quick,  not  only  at  the  commencement  of  the 
game,  but  all  through  it.  They  sometimes  make  good  moves,  but  always 
many  blunders.  The  most  critical  situations  alike  with  tlie  easiest 
command  only  a  momentary  regard  and  pass  half-examined.  Suck 
men  are  clever,  and  get  on  in  the  world  by  pure  luck — rash  in  enterprise, 
uncertain  in  execution.  Avoid  much  dealing  with  them.  Of  high 
mettle,  impatient  of  control,  and  reckless  of  consequences,  they  will  bring 
you  into  trouble.  The  quickest  player  we  ever  met  with  was  a  Spanish 
refugee.  All  Spaniards  play  quick.  Their  national  character  is  im- 
petuosity.    "  AussitSt  diU  avssitSt  fait.*' 

If  an  adversary,  to  whom  you  know  yourself  to  be  greatly  superior, 
refuses  to  take  odds  in  playing  with  you,  and  yet  does  not  scruple  to  be 
perpetually  taking  back  moves  when  he  leaves  a  piece  "  en  prise/'  set 
nim  down  for  a  good-for-nothing,  shuffling  fellow.  He  has  a  mean 
heart.  He  will  retail  wise  men's  sayings  as  his  own :  he  will  be  a 
downright  plagiarist,  cut  a  dash  on  borrowed  finances,  or  exemplify 
what  is  termed  the  shabby  genteel.  Have  no  concern  with  him.  Vor* 
gueil  ne  veui  pas  devoir,  et  famour  propre  ne  vent  pas  payer,--?' 
Kochefoucault.  ^ 

A  chess-player  always  opening  his  game  when  he  has  the  attack,  on 
the  queen's  side,  may  be  generally  set  down  as  a  stupid  fellow,  of 
paucity  of  ideas,  and  small  inventive  resources, — a  bad  companion, — ^his 
temperament  nervous,  and  political  creed  conservative.  Many  old 
bachelors  adopt  this  opening,  but  by  no  means  exclusively.  11  na  puf 
inveute  la  poudre. — Old  proverb. 

If  your  anUgonist  on  being  checkmated,  or  receiving  unawares  any 
decisive  blow,  takes  the  liberty  of  giving  the  chess- table  a  somerset,  and 
inflicts  a  general  dispersion  on  the  men  ;  discuss  not  with  such  a  man 
politics,  religion,  or  the  fair  sex,  lest  you  die  by  the  hand  of  a  duellist 
uenus  irritabile. 

An  artful  chess-player,  ever  and  anon  tempting  you  by  exposure  of 
pieces  to  gain  his  end,   perpetually  endeavouring  to  blockade  your 

tieces.  and  aiming  at  double  checks  and  checks  by  discovery,  will  not 
e  unmindful  of  the  stratag^s  of  chess  in  the  game  of  life.     Bon 
avocat,  mauvais  voisin. 

If  your  adversary  plays  well,  in  the  attack,  the  king's  gambit;  is 
nothing  disconcerted  though  skilfully  opposed;  deep  in  his  plans, 
decisive  in  execution,  and  keeping  you  from  first  to  last  in  unbroken 
turmoil  by  die  dexterity  of  his  manoeuvres,  he  will  usually  make  his 
way  in  the  world,  or  he  will  be  a  rich  man  without  a  shilling  in  his 
pocket.  •  He  will  be  a  good  military  tactician  and  an  acute  advocate; 
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He  will  expose  fallacies,  detect  hypocrisy  and  fraud,  and  make  himsetf 
master  of  any  subject  he  applies  hinuelf  to  investigate.  He  will  sift 
deeply  and  ponder  with  patience.  He  might  form  an  ingenious 
mechanic,  and  sacceed  in  scientific  inventions. 

An  indecisive  character  may  be  detected  in  a  few  moves,  f  ndeciftion 
ami  caution  must' not  be  confounded:  the  latter  is  essential  to  a  fine 
chess-player  as  to  success  in  all  the  undertakings  in  life,  and  is  ah  act 
of  the  judgment; — the  former  is  an  evidence  of  deficiency  in  the  reasoning 
powers,  and  adverse  to  their  free  exercise.  It  arises  from  want  of  concentre.* 
tion  of  our  ideas ;  from  a  weakness,  (or  if  we  may  apply  to  intellectual  the 
same  term  as  to  physical  faculties,)  from  a  relaxed  condition  of  the 
mental  energies.  To  have  any  dealings  with  such  men,  especially  to 
co-operate  with  them,  is  a  positive  nuisance ;  and  to  place  our  interests 
in  their  hands,  may  be  emphatically  called,  placing  them  at  their  dis- 
posal !     Deliberat  Roma^  peril  Sagtintum, 

Those  players  who  are  exceedingly  fidgetty  and  fretful  under  defeat, 
though  often  tolerable  players,  are  invariably  impatient  of  contradiction, 
and  positive  on  all  subjects  on  which  they  conceive  themselves  well 
informed.  This  class  will  usually  be  found  amongst  elderly  persons ; 
and  they  will  sometimes  sooner  refuse  to  encounter  a  youthfiil  antago- 
nist whose  superiority  they  have  experienced,  than  subject  themselves 
to  the  annoyance  of  yielding  to  the  greater  merits  of  one  they  are 
conscious  of  surpassing  in  general  acquirements.  Such  men  lie  sleep- 
less all  night  after  a  beating,  and  rise  feverish  with  a  head-ache. 

A  goo<l  player  husbands  well  all  his  resources,  never  gives  up  an 
advantage  he  can  possibly  maintain,  or  thinks  the  smallest  advantagre 
too  mean  an  acquisition.  Such  men  die  rich.  A  player  careless  in  his 
good  fortune,  and  prodigal  of  his  advantages,  will  experience  reverses 
in  his  passage  through  life,  and  complain  of  the  decrees  of  Pirovi. 
dence.  No  chess-player  who  attempts  to  succeed  through  unfair 
means,  or  by. snappish  play,  can  be  a  man  of  integrity.  An  honour* 
able-minded  man  will  rather  lose  a  trifling  advantage  than  leave  an 
hnpression  on  his  antagonist  that  he  has  been  deficient  in  courtesy  and 
liberality.  The  object  in  playing  at  chess  is  to  win  the  game,  but  the 
end  only  satisfies  the  means  under  the  ordinary  honourable  limitationt. 
He  who  would  violate  this  generallyreceived  rule, — founded  on  the  best, 
feelings  of  virtue  and  justice,  will  sell  not  his  birthright  only,  but  bis 
conscience  for  a  mess  of  pottage :  if  a  monarch,  he  will  rule  by  torture 
and  terror  and  venality ;  if  a  subject,  he  will  compromise  his  principles 
with  a  bribe,  hesitate  at  nothing  in  securing  a  favourite  object,  and  set 
consistency  and  moral  honesty  at  defiance.  Such  a  character  must 
Mrs.  TroUope's  reviewer  in  the  Quarterly  have  been,  who  could  hymn 
the  praises  of  a  book  in  which  every  principle  of  decency,  morality,  and 
religion  is  thrown  to  the  winds,  to  get  a  fling  at  republican  institutions; 
and  we  cannot  but  suspect  the  communication  must  have  emanated 
from  that  gentleman  by  whom  the  appearance  of  our  review,  before 
alluded  to,  was  interdicted,  unless  we  illustrated  the  evils  of  power  being 
lodged  in  the  middle  classes,  by  an  exemplification  of  the  weakness  of 
pawns  sustained  by  the  superior  combatants.  Let  the  reader  mark 
well  the  foregoing  illustrations,  and,  adding  to  them  the  results  of  his  own 
experieiice^  we  shall  leave  him  in  possession  of  a  diess-table  answering 
some  of  the  most  valuable  purposes  of  Fortunatus's  wishing-cap.  ^*  Ha9 
"^foticinaiionei  eventua  comprobavU.'* 
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BT  THB  AUTHOR  OP   *^  TALES  BT  THE  O'hARA  FAMILT.'' 

WoKBN  say  of  me  another^oftener  than  men  savit  of  them)  that  a  plain 
female  face  never  belongs  to^  a  heart  which  can  love  a  handsome  female 
face ;  and  men  say  of  women — 

*'  Lovelier  thioffs  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing — ^but  ueir  own.*' 

I  rise  up  and  deny  both  assertions :  listen,  dear,  dear  women,  plain  or 
handsome,  on  what  grounds.  Some  years  since  I  was  only  a  younger 
brother  about  town,  and  yet  tolerably  well  received  in  the  best  houses. 
Occasionally,  I  won  smiles  from  the  women,  and  occcasionaUy  frowns  from 
the  men— the  latter,  however,  not  as  often  as  the  former.  A  smile  costs 
nothing,  you  know,  and  it  may  show  good  teeth  and  dimples,  as  well  as 
good  humour,  and  needs  lead  to  nothing,  for,  after  all,  *tis  but  a  smile ;  a 

frown  is  a  finniver  affair— from  a  man,  I  mean — and  may  lead  to but  you 

are  not  learned  on  that  point.  To  continue — ^you  will  note  that  I  have  said 
only  tolerably  well  received.  You  will  not  expect  that  I  was  ever  asked  to 
practise  singing  with  Georgina.  or  Anna,  or  to  take  care  of  her  "  spirited 
little  wretch  of  a  palfrey,**  who,  alter  all,  onlv  practised  the  tricks  he 
had  been  taught,  like  his  mistress.  In  short,  whenever  1  was  in  question 
— ^n  such  occasions,  young  girls  invariably  had  colds— so  their  mammas 
said — and  could  neither  sing  nor  ride ;  or  if  they  could,  it  was  with  some^ 
body  else.  I  must  say,  however,  that,  when  there  were  a  good  many 
daughters,  I  now  and  then  got  a  better  footing,  owing  to  a  general  belief 
that  my  elder  brother  was  *•  a  bad  life.'*  CarSine was  thus  circum- 
stanced ;  one  of  seven  sisters ;  and  very  beautiful,  very  accomplished,  vexy 
amiable,  very  highly  connected,  and  (you  will  add)  **  very  much  admiredf, 
of  course,  even  by  the  elder  brothers,  your  rivals,  and  therefore,  though  not 
an  heiress,  or  a  co-heiress,  a  iUffht  beyond  you.**  My  dear  women,  neither 
was  she  on  the  stage,  nor  had  she  the  slightest  interesting  iache  on  her  re- 
putation ;  and  I  was,  therefore,  judged  to  be  a  kind  of  receivable  lover  for 
her.  •  But,  again,  observe  how  I  qiuuified  my  success.  My  attentions  were 
rather  to  be  connived  at-than  admitted ;  in  a  word,  I  was  to  be  so  managed 
that  I  could  be  turned  adrift,  should  better  offer,  without  quite  bringing  on 
the  young  lady  the  hnputation  of  being  a— jilt. 

I  will  do  Caroline  herself  justice.  She  was  no  party  to  this  fast^^ind- 
kose  game.  She  loved  me ;  and  often  used  to  indulge  in  beautiful  visions 
of  elegant  retirement  and  domestic  happiness,  while  listening  to  my  eloquent 
appeals  to  her  fedings— yes — eloquent,  because  sincere.  And  Caroline 
Urn  feeling,  although  she  wanted  nerve  or  consistency  to  declare  to  her 
family  that  she  had  broken  through  her  insthictions  as  regarded  me,  and 
actuaUy  fallen  in  love  with  a  man  who  could  offer  her  only  a  manly  heart 
(do  let  me  say  as  much,  without  accusing  me  of  vanity)  and  a  few  hundreds 
a-year. 

But  her  real  hour  soon  came.    8 ,  an  earl,  a  fool,  and  a  roui,  was 

struck  with  her  extraordinary  resemblance  to— a  first  wife?  No.  Tea 
sister?  No:  but  to  an  individual  who  had  just  cut  him  for  a  better  esta- 
blishment ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  show  his  former  dear  friend  and  her  new 
protector  that  he  could  match,  if  not  excel,  the  treasure  he  had  lost.  Once, 
dear  Caroline  I  you  merited  a  better  hust>and  than  one  who  could  many 
you  to  gratify  a  pique  like  that. 

"  He's  a  fool,  mamma,  and  a  rottS^'*  remonstrated  Caroline. 

"  He*s  an  earl,  mv  love,  and  has  forty  thousand  aryear.** 

"But  I  could  be  nappio:  with  another  kind  of  man  on  the  half,  the  quar- 
ter, the  fortieth  part  of  that  sum;  brieve  me,  I  could,  dear  mamma.** 
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*'  My  dearest  Caroline,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  believe  any  such  thing 
of  your  understanding.  After  the  pains  I  have  taken  with  your  €Mlucation, 
— alter  living  to  see  you  acconiplisned  in  eveiy  way  for  society,  it  would 
indeed  afQict  me  to  believe  you  so  much  in  earnest  as  you  pretend  to  be. 
You  know,  my  dear  girl,  as  well  as  I  know  it,  that  none  of  us  can  expect  to 
marry  to  please  ourselves.  One  cannot  have  everything  in  this  world: 
aad  the  talent,  and  the  morality,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  may  be  very 
good  to  read  about,  and  to  talk  of,-<-they  have  no  influence  whatever  upon 
occasions  of  real  importance.  And  as  for  his  being  a  roui,  my  dear,  who 
expects  men  of  fashion  to  be  angels  ?  And  allow  me  to  say,  Caroline,  I  feel 
disappointed  at  hearing  such  an  objection  from  you— from  the  daughter  of  a 
^untfy  curate,  d  la  bwine  heurv  ! — but  from  you  f — the  most  fashionable 
and  most  admired  girl  in  London !— the  thing  is  incpnceivable  and  unpar- 
donable.'' 

.  Mamma  paused  a  moment  to  take  breath,  and  drew  Caroline  towards 
her;  the  girl  yielded  to  the  impulse  quickened  by  the  act,  and  laid  her  head 
tn  her  mother's  shoulder; — not  in  confidence;  not  in  hope  of  relief  or  of 
aommiseration.  The  mother  would  have  pitied  her  had  she  broken  a 
Umb,  or  (without  fault  of  hers)  got  a  new  dress  spoilecl ;  but,  for  this  sorrow 
ftf  her  child — the  first  real  sorrow  of  her  life — that  mother  could  have  had  na 
pity.  And  yet,  Caroline  recollected  that  she  was  mamma's  favourite  daugh- 
ter (mamma  had  told  her  so) ;  that  "  establishing  her  well,"  was  the  object 
nearest  the  heart  of  her  only  parent—- (poor  Caroline  thought  there  uhh  a 
heart  in  question) ;  she  was  also  afruid  of  mamma ;  afraid  of  a  contest  with 
a  tenper  fearfUllv  violent  when  opposed ;  and  then  came  the  horror  of  the 
ridieule  of  the  whole  a&ir  amoi^  her  acquaintances  and  **  friends."  In 
9k9ii.  dear  ladies    ■>      ■ 

'  But  you  readily  anticipate  me ;  nor  are  you  inclined  to  judge  harshly 
of  poor  Caroline,  nor  do  you  call  her  fool  or  flirt.  You  know  the  kind  of 
iMlueation  she  received,  and  to  which  her  respectable  mother  has  so  pathe- 
lioally  alluded.  You  know  that  she  had  her  half  score  masters  eveiy  day, 
mad  her  exhortations,  every  hour,  to  attend  to  them,  and,  of  all  things,  to 
watoh  over,  and  preserve,  and  culture,  her  natural  personal  beauties  and 
graces,  in  order  to  get  **  well  established :"  that  is  to  say,  well  married-rr- 
that  is  to  say,  richly -when  is  any  other  earthly  oljeet  proposed  ?~( we 
waive  the  epithet  "heavenly")— to  get  married  ** richly,  if  you  can,  but 
married,  at  any  rate ;"  the  question,  wisely,  not  being  "  shall  I  be  happy 
with  the  man?"  but,  "  shall  I  be  intolerably  miserable?"  not  how  much 
love,  but  how  little  aversion.  You  know  all  this ;  ay,  and  intuitively. 
"What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  happened  in  eonsequence  of  it.  Nor,  again, 
are  you  astonished,  or  much  inconvenienced ;  you  feel  quietly  assured  that 
'tis  little  wonder  it  should  have  been  just  so;  from  such  mammas  you 
naturally  expect  just  such  daughters ;  and  you  are,  therefore,  not  angry 
with  me,  my  dear  countrywomen,  when  I  cry  out,  in  a  little  fit  of  moralising 
{new  at  thirty-seven) — "  Fashionable  Enghsh  nsammas,  look  to  it  I  Eng- 
land can  still  boast  of  the  bravery  of  her  sons  ;  can  she  do  so  with  as  loud 
a  voice  of  the  virtue  of  her  daughters  ?  And  who  is  to  blame  if  she  cannot  ? 
Oh!  you  mj»y  have  an  answer — or  think  you  have; —instances  of  frail 
daughters  (become  wives)  happen  among  people  of  no  fuhion.  True ;  but 
I  pray  you  to  reeoUeet,  that  though  the  whole  lump  is  leavened  now,  the 
fermentation  began  in  the  three  measures  of  meaL  Yes,  fashionable  £ng- 
iish  mammas,  look  to  it  1  1,  for  one,  think  you  have  already  given  us 
jenoitgh  women,  who,  fresh  from  your  hands,  most  beautifully  unite  the 
frivolity  of  children  with  the  vices  of  men — strong  passions  and  weak  judg- 
ments. And,  pray,  listen  to  a  hint  even  from  your  own  sweet  philosopher 
of  Geneva — "  Malheur  au  siMe  od  le^  Jtmmes  perdeni  leur  ascendant ^  et 
cik  lean  juf^ementt  ne  eontplue  rien  aux  hommet !  " 
•  As  for  yoii,  dear  women,  to  whom  I  have  partieularly  addressed  mjrself,  in 
the  first  instaace,  your  paxdon  ibr  this  bng  digpcssion—ungallant  I  will  not 
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^  it^  ftNTt  ind^y  aad  in  truth.  I  love  ^u  all  so  weU*  thftt  I  would  wiik 
to  admire  you  more— above  all,  to  honour  you. 

Three  weeks  after  Lord  8.  proposed  for  Caroline,  she  was  his  wife.  One 
other  word  in  her  excuse  for  the  step.  1  had  been  summoned  to  the  south 
of  France  to  attend  my  mother,  who  lay  dangerously  ill  there,  and  remained 
abroad  during  S — r-'s  short  courtship.  Haalbeen  near  her,  feeble-minded 
as  she  was,  I  do  not  believe  she  would  have  given  me  up,  for  she  knew  I 
was  able  and  willing  to  save  her  from  persecution. 

When  first  I  heara  of  her  marragc,  I  entertained,  however,  no  such  ch^ 
ritable  feelings  towards  her.  In  aT)itter  moment  1  prayed  she  might  live 
to  deserve  my  pity.  Poor  thine !  even  before  that  time  came,  I  repented 
me  of  my  praver.  I  roamed  about,  here  and  there,  on  the  Continent  for  a 
Tear,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  ceased  to  be  a  younger  brother ;  the  old 
iwronetcv  was  fifteen  thousand  per  annum,  a  little,  but  only  a  little,  em- 
barrassed. I  left  the  estate  to  clear  itself,  and  in  two  years  more  returned 
to  England,  Caroline  and  I  met  in  society :  she  was  flattered  and  followed 
by  croA'da  ;  neglected  and  treated  cavalierly  by  her  lord;  and  she  repaid 
bun  with  contempt  In  the  flush  that  overspread  her  face  at  our  tirst 
re-meetin|^,  and  in  her  embarrassed  recognition,  I  read  plain  admissions  of 
a  lurking  interest  for  me.    Had  she  been  only  the  beautiful  and  fashionable 

Lady  8 Query  ?— on  such  enoouragemeni  ?  but  she  was  sacred  in  ray 

tfes^  Bot  as  tae  wife  of  another,  (my  dear  ladies,  I  was  then  only  six  ana 
twenty,  and  a  man  of  ftLshion,)  but  as  the  woman  I  had  once  loved  well 
enough  to  have  made  my  own.  Therefore,  I  avoided  Caroline,  and  sought 
enohantments  elsewhere— elsewhere,  and  everywhere,  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge (had  I  previously  wanted  the  lesson)  of  the  surprising  difference 
between  an  elder  and  a  younger  brother.  I  mieht  now  have  practised  singing, 
or  fidiag,  or  dancing,  or  driving,  to  my  heart  s  content,  with  the  best  of  the 
liiif  creatures ;  but  somehow  the  easiness  of  attainment  damped  the  ardour 
^  pursuit ;  and  when  mothers  saw  me  hold  back,  they  began  to  urge  me  on, 
until  J  became  regularly  worried  out  of  my  native  country,  and  ran  over  a 
second  time  to  the  Continent.  But  little  rest  or  peace  did  I  find  in  the 
chani^e.  At  Paris,  at  Naples,  at  Florence,  at  Home,  wherever  there  were 
daughters  to  be  married,  I  was  assailed  by  storm,  by  blockade,  by  sap.  In 
short,  1  was  fairly  beaten  out  of  Christendom,  and  took  refuse  among  the 
turbojied  infidels,  where,  though  a  man  may  have  four  wives  if  he  likes,  he 
fMeds  not  have  o»^  if  he  donT. — Yes,  now  I  breathed  free,  although  in  the 
land  of  despotism ;  but,  be  it  remembered,  it  was  also  the  land  of  harems. 

Months  rolled  on.  I  used  sometimes  to  see  the  English  newspapers  at 
the  houses  oi  one  British  merchant  or  another.    One  morning  the  following 

paragraph  met  my  eye :  **  The  Earl  of  S> is  about  to  lead  to  the  hymenesd 

altar  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  D : 

l^e  unfortunate  Miss *'  (here  came  in  Caroline's  maiden  name)  "is, 

^e  understand;  living  in  strict  seclusion  somewhere  in  Ital^ :  the  gallant 
Count  M — -^  is  more  than  ever  the  stai*  of  the  Paris  salons.  *  So  it  was 
as  I  had  anticipated,  and  sooner  too-  But  I  recollected  that,  just  before  I 
left  London,  poor  Caroline  had  become  intimate  at  the  house  of  the  notor 
nous  rich  foreisn  countess,  or  princess,  I  suppose,  whose  name  I  wish  I 
eould  put  downliere  for  the  admiration  it  merits ;  but  since  an  honest,  as 
wcU  as  honourable,  member  has  failed  in  an  attempt  to  get  some  one  to 
ysentioB  it,  (in  a  numerous  assembly  where  there  were  a  good  many  who 
Dould,)  I  will  hold  my  tongue,  much  against  mv  inclination.  But  1  remem- 
bered this  fact,  I  say,  and  also  the  character  ot  "  the  gallant  count,''  and, 
whatover  were  my  other  feelings,  I  did  not  long  continue  wandering* 
Altheiwh  here  was  poor  Caroline,  once  innocent,  (and  once  beloved  by  a 
toleral^  honest  man,)  within  a  few  brief  months,  guilty,  detected,  {Hinished,, 
Abandcmed- abandoned  of  all— (so  I  thought,  at  the  time,  but  I  mistook)— 

awl»  above  ail.  by  -^  the  gallant  count,**  who,  "  more  than  ever,**  &o. 

}  eel  out  almost  immcKlUtely  for  England,  ui  order  to  discover,  if  I  could, 
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her  place  of  solitary  retreat :  and.  mj  dear  women,  part  of  what  I  am  now 
going  to  tell  you  may  seem  romantic,  but  so  do  many  very  true  things. 

From  an  accident  which  happened  to  my  carrifige  on  my  way  homeward. 
I  was  d^ljged  to  stop  a  day  at  a  small  village  in  Burgundy.  Besieged  by 
a  crowd  of  ragamuffins  as  a  "  milor  Anglois,"  I  escaped  from  them  into  the 
silence  of  the  burial-ground  of  the  hamlet.  I  had  been  studying  for  some 
time  the  balf-efflBiced  and  the  recent  memorials  of  sorrow,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  particular  grave,  one  detached  from  the  others. 
It  was  thickly  planted  round  with  shi-ubs,  and,  unlike  the  rest,  bore  marks 
of  the  frequent  visitations  of  a  careful  and  venerating  hand.  But  I  believe 
it  was  its  standing  alone  which,  vaguely,  somehow  first  interested  me :  I 
detected  myself  attributing  to  its  occupant  the  power  of  being  conscious  of 
desolateness.  I  stooped  over  it,  and  to  my  surprise  read  the  following  in- 
scription in  English : — "  Bdoved  friend,  you  have  sinned,  and  you  nave 
suffered,;  you  have  repented,  and  you  are  saved  through  Him,  whose  name 
be  praised  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.  H.  C.*'  So  an  Englishman,  the  only 
one  of  his  nation,  slept  here.  The  idea  was  dreary,  and  called  up.  others 
Uke  itself.  I  was  a  wanderer  too.  And  he  had  been  unhappy ;  that  deep- 
eived  the  mdancholy  of  my  meditations.  I  glanced  at  my  past  life,  and 
was  not  quite  satisfied  with  it ;  yet  I  could  not  charge  myself  with  more 
than  the  usual  quantum  of  sins  of  an  ordinary,  unoffending  man  of  fashion. 
I  thought  of  friends  I  had  lost,  and  I  asked  where  were  they  then  ?  I  thought 
of  her  I  had  lost,  of  her  who  was  lost  to  the  world  and  to  me,  by  a  separa- 
tion more  complete  than  that  which  death  makes. 

At  this  point  of  my  reverie,  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  church- 
yard, and  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  alighted  irom  it,  entered  the  humble 
cemetery,  and  advanced  to  where  I  stood.  They  were  English,  from 
their  dress  and  general  expression.  At  their  approach,  I  retreated  to 
another  part  of  the  ground,  and  observed  them,  unseen.  For  some  time 
they  stood  together  at  the  grave.  The  lady  appeared  greatly  affected ;  her 
companion  spoke  to  her  in  a  low,  soothing  tone.  Presently  he  left  her 
alone,  and  wuked  out  of  the  churchyard.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  she 
gave  way  to  the  mief  she  had  repressed  in  his  presence;  she  knelt  by  the 
grave,  and  sometimes  her  accents  were  those  of  prayer ;  sometimes  they 
rose  into  loud  lament,  or  sank  in  a  passion  of  tears  and  sobs.  I  was  touchea, 
myself,  by  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  her  sorrow. 

The  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  that  I  did  wrong  to  play  the  spy 
upon  her  as  1  was  doing ;  and  I  stole  out  of  the  burial-ground  and  returned 
to  the  inn.  The  gentleman  was  standing  at  its  door :  our  eyes  met,  and 
neither  seeing  the  other  so  shy  of  him  as  Englishmen  generally  are 
abroad,  we  bowed  almost  simultaneously.  He  did  not.  after  this,  turn  off 
his  ^es  stolidly  in  another  direction,  and  I  ventured  to  ask  him  a  trifling 
Guesuon.  He  answered  me  frankly :  I  was  encouraged  to  proceed,  and,  sit 
tne  end  of  half  anhoiur,  we  liked  each  other  very  well.  He  was  just  telling 
me,  titat  if  we  had  been  alone  he  wotild  have  proposed  joining  forces  u 
dinner,  but  that,  having  his  daughter  with  him,  whose  spirits  were  much 
depressed,  he  was  compelled  to  forego  the  pleasture, — when  the  person 
spoken  of  appeared,  ascending  the  little  emmence  upon  which  the  inn 
stood.  She  seemed  disconcerted  at  seeing  a  stranger  with  her  father,  and 
drew  her  veil  down,  and  turned  her  head  away.  This  was  an  unusual  ma^ 
ni£estation  towards  me  from  a  woman.  Since  I  came  into  the  baronetcy, 
at  any  rate,  I  thought  I  was  rather  an  interesting-looking  traveller.  But, 
if  my  vanity  was  piqued  that  she  did  not  care  to  look  at  me,  my  curiosity 
was  also  disappointed  that  I  could  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  features.  I 
concluded  she  was  handsome,  because  I  knew  ner  to  be  feeling — a  slight 
remnant  of  the  youthfrd  creed  which  always  allies  beauty  and  sensibility. 

The  father  followed  her  into  the  house  Ibis  I  moved  away  from  the  door, 
but  shortly  returned  with  a  request  that  1  tontdd  dine  with  him,  as  his 
daughter  preferred  remaining  in  her  rooiu  fbr  the  evening.  I  readily  agreed ; 
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I  liked  the  old  gentleinan,  and  I  wanted  to  know  more  about  his  daughter : 
even  though  she  might  prove  no  heroine,  or  object  of  a  poefs  dreamt  she 
was  worthy  the  interest  of  a  rational  man, — she  was  woman  in  tears,  if  she 
was  not  in  beauty. 

Her  father  and  I  got  on  very  well  together,  and  dii^eussed  a  variety  Of 
English  topics.  We — or,  I  should  rather  say,  I — stumbled  on  the  fire- 
queocy  of  aivorce  cases  lately ;  and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  had  be- 
come of  the  unhappy  Lady  S ?     He  started,  reddened,  grew  pale, 

icazed  at  me,  cast  down  his  eves,  and  answered, — "Yes --she  is  dead!** 
Startled  in  my  turn,  and  greatly  agitated,  I  asked  him  to  explain : — he  left 
the  room.  I  slept  little  that  night ; '  or,  when  I  did,  my  dreams  were  of  Ca- 
roline, as  my  waking  thoughts  had  been.  Now  1  ^at  by  her,  as  in  former 
days,  and  she  looked  happy  and  innocent,  as  well  as  beauti^I ;  and  now  I 
gazed  at  her  in  a  strange  land,  and  she  was  pale,  worn,  and  suffering ;  and 
on  her  brow  I  read,  "  My  heart  is  breaking.'  In  the  morning  I  busied  my- 
self in  conjecturing  why  her  name  should  have  so  much  affected  my  new 
acquaintance.  A  note  from  him,  requesting  to  see  me  before  we  parted  oti 
our  different  routes,  solved  my  difficulty.  Its  signature  w*as  the'  name  of 
Caroline's  uncle  by  marriage ;  and  his  daughter,  who  had  been  Caroline's 
early  and  dearest  friend,  I  had  seen  often  before,  though  he  and  I  had 
never  met  till  the  previous  day.  I  hastened  out  to  him  from  my  chamber, 
and  warmly  taking  his  offered  hand,  said,  "  Sir,  a  strong  bond  of  common 
feeling  unites  us,  1  hope,  in  friendship ;  she  was  my  youthftil  love :  my 
name  is  Trevor."  He  returned  my  pressure.  We  walked  out  together  to 
the  churchyard.  I  learned  from  him  all  I  wanted  to  know,  and  more  than 
I  had  expected  to  hear.  Caroline  had  not  died  in  solitude,  without  a  friend 
as  a  comlbrter ;  nor,  through  the  ministry  of  that  friend,  had  she  died  de- 
spairing. And,  in  consequence  of  all  I  heard,  I  began  to  wonder  how  I  could 
have  once  called  Helen  Clinton  plain.  Her  father  andl  returned  to  the 
inn;  she  met  us— the  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes  as  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  me— she  blushed  when  I  raised  it  to  my  lips— and  I  thought  her 
almost  handsome.  Three  months  afterwards  we  were  married  ;  and,  in 
justice  to  her,  and  to  my  dear  womankind  in  general,  I  will  give  a  detail  of 
the  facts  which  could  thus  impart  to  a  plain  face  the  charm  of  beauty- 
ay,  and  more  than  that.     Who  will  patronize  rty  cosmetic  ? 

The  cousins,  Helen  and  Caroline,  had  been  brought  up  together  by  their 
grandmother,  to  whom  poor  Caroline  owed  whatever  she  possessed  of  a 
better  order  of  feeling  than  was  valued  by  others  she  afterwards  lived 
amongst.    Her  father,  ordered  on  foreign  service,  left  his  little  girl  in  his 

mother's,  LadyT 's,  charge;   he  had  been  medically  advis^  not  to 

yield  to  his  wife's  desire  to  take  Caroline  with  them.    Helen  Clinton  was 

the  child  of  Lady  T 's  favourite  daughter,  who,  dying  almost  immediately 

after  Helen's  birth,  requested  that  during:  infancy,  at  least,  Helen  might  be 
entrusted  to  her  grandmother.  Thus  the  girls  grew  up  as  sisters,  equally 
beloved  by  the  old  lady— but  only  by  her.  All  the  connexions  and  ac- 
quaintances of  the  family  overlooked  "ugly  little  Helen,"  to  lavish  admira- 
tion and  caresses  on  "  lovely  little  Caroline."—"  Charming,  sweet  littie 
creature — what  a  sensation  she  will  create  some  years  hence !"  "  You 
dear,  little,  merry  thing,  come  here  and  kiss  me  with  that  lovely  little  mouth 
of  yours !" "  Helen,  my  dear,  how  d'  ye  do  ?— why  do  you  look  so 


do  now  at  all,  even  with  money  :  how  blind  poor  old  LadyT — »-  must  be! 
I  declare  she's  quite  fond  of  the  child." 

This,  and  more,  poor  Helen  was  doomed  to  hear  whenever  the  kind  and 
considerate  speaker  was  out  of  her  grandmother's  presence.  As  a  mere 
child,  of  course,  she  appeared  plainer  than  as  a  woman,  for  her  face  then 
yranted  int^Uectusd  expfessioa  to  supply  the  place  of  regularity  of  feature 


and  brilliant  colour.  Yet  Hden  fdt  no  shade  of  entv  towards  her  cousin  ; 
not  did  she  love  her  the  less  because  eveir  oAe  loved  Caroline,  and  no  one 
bved  herself.  She  would  twine  i  aroline  s  &ir  ringlets  round  her  fing«ff » 
and  kiss  the  little  beauty*s  delicate  features,  and  only  wish  *'  that  ahe 
could  be  like  her  Caroline,  that  a  great  many  might  love  her  too." — **  But 
then  grandmama  loves  me  just  as  well;'*— and  her  little  face  would  glow  tit 
the  thought,  and  content  settle  upon  it. 

.  As  they  grew  up,  Helenas  generosity  of  feeling  was  often  put  to  the  teat ; 
her  very  instructors  took  no  interest  in  her  till  forced  to  do  justice  to  her 
superior  intellect  and  docility.  When  Carohne  was  about  eleven,  and 
Helen  two  years  older,  her  father  and  mother  returned  from  abroad.    The 

latter  had  always  been  imwilling  to  leave  her  daughter  in  Lady  T *9 

care,  whom  she  strongly  suspectra  of  being  no  better  than  she  should  be — 
videlicet — a  Methodist.  I  must  acknowledge  that  appearances  were  agaitist 
the  old  lady ;  but  then,  in  candour,  we  must  hope  the  best  She  cer- 
tainly did  read  the  Bible,  and  practise  its  lessons,  more  than  was  strictlv 
proper  in  a  woman  who  kept  good  company :  but  then  she  had  bad  health 
and  bad  spirits,  and  perhaps  it  was  as  mucK  for  want  of  something  more 
becoming  to  do,  or  perhaps,  as  Bums  says,  in  consequence  of 

**  Just  a  carnal  inclination,'* 

as  on  account  of  anv  leaning  towards  Methodism,  that  she  visited  the  sick, 
fed  the  hungry,  and  clothed  the  naked.  However  that  may  be,  Caroline 
was  now  promptly  withdrawn  from  a  dangerous  example,  and  settled  at 
home  among  fashionable  masters  and  fashionable  acquaintances  ;  and,  iti 
feality,  her  education  now  began.  The  cousins  wept,  and  clunsc  to  each 
Other,  in  all  the  sorrow  natursd  to  their  age— equally  intense  on  both  sidei 
for  a  time,  but  not  doomed  to  be  equal  in  duration.  Caroline,  removed  to 
new  scenes,  new  friends,  and  new  pleasures,  did  not  think  of  Helen  so  oiten 
as  Helen  did  of  her,  who,  day  by  day,  surrounded  by  innumerable  me*- 
mentos  of  the  past,  was  perpetually  reminded  of  her  beloved  friend  and 
Playfellow.  In  the  honest  simplicity  of  her  heart  it  never  occurred  to  her 
that  she  was  relieved  of  the  presence  of  an  eclipsing  rival. 

The  girls  met  every  year,  for  some  months,  either  in  town  or  country. 
They  grew  into  womanhood.  Caroline  continued  ever  amiable  and  affec- 
tionate ;  but  she  valued  her  beauty  more  than  formerly,  and  loved  more  tO 
have  it  praised  ;  and  longed  to  be  presented,  and  to  go  to  Almack's,  and 
to  have  paitners,  and  admirers,  and  lovers.  And,  "  Helen,  don't  you  wish 
to  be  lirought  out  too  ?*' — "  No,  Caroline.  I  have  not  the  same  motives  Ibr 
wishing  it  that  you  have;  however,** — lauehing — "  exchange  persons,  and 
1  will  long  for  it  to  your  heart's  content,  'fhe  cousins  were  presented^ 
however,  on  the  same  day ;  and  how  did  Caroline's  heart  swell,  and  het 
cheeks  flush,  and  her  eyes  sparkle,  to  know  herself  gazed  at  by  all !  Ai 
for  Helen,  she  felt  relieved  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  only  hoped 
she  had  escaped  observation. 

They  went  into  society,  side  by  side.  Caroline  had  admirers  by  the 
hundred —lovers  by  the  dozen — some  offers.  Helen  had  not  one — neither 
admirer,  lover,  nor  offer ;  yet  she  unaffectedly  took  pride— a  Kind  of  pef«- 
sonal  pride — in  her  cousin's  conquests ;  and  would  meet  Caroline's  eyes,  in 
Company,  with  such  a  sincere  expression  of  pleasure,  and  would  congratu*- 
late  her,  in  private,  so  earnestly,  that  the  beauty's  heart  often  beat  In, 
indulgence  of  higher  feelings  than  those  of  gratified  vanity — lore  and  ad- 
miration of  her  generous  cousin. 

In  childhood,  Helen  had  been  called  cold  and  stupid  when  she  was  only 
repulsed,  discouraged,  and  mortified.  Now,  however,  she  did  not  retire, 
terrified,- into  the  corner  of  a  room ;  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  her  abiding 
plainness  of  feature,  mental  cultivation  gave  her  confidence  in  herself  as  a 
woman ;  she  ought  to  have  added,  could  her  modesty  have  permitted  it,  a 
dignitied,  feeling  woman.  She  took  her  place  among  her  fellow-creaturet 
unassumingly,  but  easily ;  and  she  kept  it,  imobtruMvely,  but  firmly.  Ue# 


stood  her  heart  towards  the  negleet  of  the  tnen?^As  It  Inetritabl}'  mtist 
have  stood.  She  felt  she  was  above  a  coxcomb's  compliment— thafikfkl1]f 
felt  it:  but  then  Helen  knew  that  all  men  were  not  coxeombA;  and  she 
wooid  have  prised  the  admiration  of  one  of  the  exeeptiofis*  **  It  would  not 
raise  mr  opinion  of  mjself,  for  I  do  not  think  the  lore  of  men  the  criterion 
of  merit  in  woman;  but  it  would  raise  my  opinion  of  men.  The  itian  who 
could  love  me  must  be  a  superior  one.**  And  then  she  would  explain  td 
herself  her  apparent  vanity.  **  His  affection  would  be  grounded  on  moral 
and  intellectual  excellence,  supposed  or  real,  in  me.  Though  he  might  not 
have  much  discernment*  he  would  at  least  prove  that  he  possessed  a  nobly^' 
constructed  mind  in  so  acting  upon  such  a  conviction,  and  I  would  do  my 
best  to  keep  up  the  delusion/*  Of  all  Caroline's  admirers  there  was  but 
one  by  whose  preference  Helen  could  have  been  gratified,  and  he,  like  the 
rest,  overlooked  her.  I  am  now,  as  her  husband,  proud  that  when  I  was 
her  cousin's  suitor,  she  merely  gave  me  her  approMtion ;  I  was  not  theii 
worthy  of  the  slightest  share  of  her  regard. 

Helen  was  in  the  country  with  her  father  when  Caroline  made  the  great 
conquest  of  the  sillv  and  profligate  earl.  As  soon  as  she  heard  of  it,  an^ 
at  the  same  time,  learnt  that  Caroline  was  inclined  to  the  match  to  escape 

Eersecution,  Helen  wrote  to  her  cousin. — "  Accept  him  not,  dearest  Garo- 
ne,"  said  part  of  the  letter — **  your  faith  is  vowed  to  another.    Upon  the 

mere  question  of  not  loving  8 ,  1  implore  you  to  reject  him.    You  know 

how  1  love  my  father.  Do  you  think  1  should  obey  him  if  he  commanded 
me  to  marry  where  I  could  not  give  my  heart,  and  with  it  my  respect  and 
confidence f  No.  At  the  risk  of  being  banished  from  his  house  and  his 
bosom,  I  would  not.  But  suppose  your  case,  fully,  to  be  mine.  Suppose 
that,  disliking  my  fethefs  choice,  I  preferred  another.    Caroline,  wed  not 

with  S 1    'lake  courage,  and  inform  your  ftmily  of  the  true  state  of 

your  affections ;  and  if  they  continue  to  pei-secute  you,  let  them — ay,  let 
them  turn  you  out  of  doors  ;  and  then,  Caroline,  come  here  to  me,  and  to 
my  fkther— and  come  soon— Trevor  will  not  leave  you  long  with  us." 

Caroline  did  not  come,  and  Helen  did  not  go  to  her  wading,  giving  the 
plain  and  true  reason,  namely,  that  she  disapproved  of  her  cousin  s  conduct. 
In  the  admiration  and  envy  of  fashionable  rouis  of  both  sexes,  Caroline 
tottght  compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  friend's  approbation.    Time  went  on. 

Lady  S was  spoken  of— not  as  a  flirt  merely.    Helen  remonstmted. 

In  answer,  Caroline  indignantly  asked  if  it  was  meant  to  accuse  her  of  im^ 
propriety  of  conduct;  and  complained  that  Helen  was  changed— grow  A 
methodistical  and  cold-hearted.  H  elen  had  become  a  tiresome  friend,  be^ 
cause  she  was  a  faithful  one.  In  the  course  of  another  year  Can^Iine's 
name  became  coupled  with  that  of  the  "  gallant  count."  the  most  successftd 
man  an  the  Continent ;  in  fact,  floated  into  England  upon  his  Europ  ean 
reputation.  H  elen  once  more  addressed  her  cousin,  in  tenderness,  yet  in  a 
tone  which  Caroline,  spoilt  by  adoration,  could  not  brook ;  besides,  it  was 
deserved.  For  the  first  time,  a  letter  of  Helen's  remained  unanswered. 
Soon  alter  came  the  eclat  of  the  affair.  Helen  was  for  many  days  almost 
senseless  in  her  bed.  She  recovered  to  consciousness  and  utter  misery. 
Her  sense  of  honour  was  as  deep  as  her  principle  of  religion.  The  friend 
she  loved  as  her  own  soul  was  now  an  outcast  from  society,  and  a  sinner 
before  God.  She  wished  to  make  one  last  appeal.  Irhe  tried  every  means 
to  trace  her  cousin,  but  in  vain.  The  usual  proceedings  were  taken— a 
divorce  obtained.  The  count  refused  to  Caroline  the  only  miserable  re- 
paration in  his  power— the  name  of  wife.  They  disagreed  and  separated. 
No  one  knew  the  place  of  her  retreat.  At  length  Helen  obtained  a  clue; 
and,  entering  her  father's  study,  laid  her  hand  tenderlv  and  confidingly  on 
his  shoulder. — "  Father,  I  am  come  to  make  a  request/* 
"  Name  it,  my  child." — Helen  hesitated. 
••  \\  hat  could  you  ask,  Helen,  that  1  would  refuse  ?" 
••  I  have  discovered  her  retreat— she  is  alone," 
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"  I  understand  you.  mv  love.  Start  when  you  like ;  yoilr  &ther  shall  be 
ready  to  aeoompany  you.  *  ^ 

The^  set  out  the  following  morning  for  the  Continent,  and,  arriving  in  the 
little  village  I  have  already  spoken  of,  inquired  for  the  English  lady.  They 
were  told  she  was  too  ill  to  see  any  one.  Helen  wrote  a  billet  containing 
these  words :— "  Caroline,  I  have  traced  you.  I  am  come  to  remain  by 
your  side  till  death  separates  us.**  She  lingered  in  the  passage  leading  to 
Caroline's  room,  alter  sending  in  the  little  note  by  the  servant.  The  woman, 
issuing  hastily  from  the  chamber,  a  moment  after,  ran  against  her,  excusing 
her  inadvertence  by  saying  that  she  was  hurrying  for  water  for  the  lady, 
who  had  fiunted.  Caroline  awoke  in  her  coasin's  arms.  She  groaned ;  she 
shuddered;  in  the  agony  of  self-abasement.  Helen  folded  her  to  her  bosom, 
wept  over  her,  caressed  her,  smiled  upon  her,  called  her  by  all  the  old  terms 
of  endearment.  Caroline  would  have  freed  herself  of  her  close  embrace. 
'*  No,  no,  no,  Helen— leave  me— leave  me,  Helen,  in  mercy !  I  am  a  de- 
graded wretch,  fit  only  for  your  contempt.  I  wish  for  nothing  else.  I 
neglected  yoiu:  vramings,  Helen— disregarded  you,  dared  to  insult  you. 
Leave  me— I  am  no  company  for  you,  Helen— let  me  die  alone." 

H  elen  answered  each  broken  sentence  by  an  additional  caress ;  and,  as 
she  kissed  her  worn  and  haggard  features,  wondered  was  it  indeed  Caroline 
whom  she  looked  upon  !  Carohne  became  calmer,  and  spoke  of  her  end  as 
near,  and  as  desired.  But  she  spoke  of  death  as  a  relief  from  shame  and 
suffering,  merely.  She  neither  honed  nor  feared  anything  fVom  the  change. 
Helen  knew  this  was  not  the  mooa  in  which  man  should  meet  his  Maker.  - 
She  tried  to  awaken  other  feelings.  The  poor  sufferer  had  never  had  reli- 
gk>us  impressions.  The  subject  was  now  irksome,  and  she  disliked  and 
avoided  it.  Helen,  at  times,  was  tempted  to  despair,  and  say — "  Prayer  is 
unavailin|f  I''  but  she  persevered,  and  found  that  it  was  not.  "  The  heart 
of  stone*  was  taken  away,  and  the  softened  heart  given  in  its  stead. 
Mominf^  after  morning  the  rising  sun  found  Helen,  after  a  night  of  watching, 
still  sittmgwith  the  TOok  of  6(3  in  her  hand,  or  kneeling  in  fervent  prayer, 
by  the  deathbed ;  and  they  were  not  unmixed  tears  of  grief  which  blinded 
her  eyes  as,  at  length,  she  gaied  upon  the  inanimate  wreck  of  her  cousin, 
after  the  sinner's  last  breath  had  exhaled  in  a  prayer  for  pardon. 

A  few  days  before  Caroline  died,  she  wrote  to  ner  former  husband,  be- 
seeching him  to  give  their  only  girl,  and  only  child,  to  Helen's  care.  "  *Tis 
the  last  request,  my  lord,  of  a  guilty  and  a  dying  woman ;  except  for  my 
child's  sake,  I  would  not  dare  to  mtrude  upon  you.**  The  petition  was 
acceded  to,  and  my  H  elen  loves  the  child  as  she  loved  the  mother.  Poor 
Caroline  also  wrote  a  long  and  affecting  letter  to  her  seducer,  to  be  delivered 
after  her  death.  The  count  thrust  it,  half  read  through,  into  his  pocket,  as 
be  hastened  out  to  keep  an  evening  engagement ;  and  that  night  he  was 
never  more  redoubtable,  or  more  followed ;  and  before  the  party  broke  up, 
he  recollected  the  letter,  and  finished  the  perusal  of  it  aloud,  to  some  ad- 
mired and  admiring  woman  of  fashion,  who  joined  him  in  smiling  at  the 
piety  of  the  Divorcie  Divote, 
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Btron's  bad  opinion  of  mankind  ib  not^  I  am  convinced,  genuine*;  wd 
it  certainly  does  not  operate  on  his  actions,  as  his  first '  impultes*  are 
always  good,  and  his  heart  is  kind  and  charitable.  His  good  deeds  are 
nerer  the  result  of  reflection,  as  the  heart  acts  before  the  head  has  had 
thne  to  reason.  This  cynical  habit  of  decrying^  human  nature  is  one  of 
the  many  little  affectations  to  which  he  often  descends,  and  this  im^res* 
sion  has  become  so  fixed  in  my  mind,  that  I  have  been  vexed  with  my- 
self for  attempting  to  refute  opinions  of  his  that,  on  reflection/  I  was 
convinced  were  not  his  real  sentiments,  but  uttered  either  from  a  foolish 
wish  of  disjplay,  or  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction  which  much  influences 
his  convenation.  I  have  heard  hknr  assert  opinions  one  day,'  and  main- 
tain the  most  opposite,  with  equal  warmth,  the  day  after;  this'arisei  not 
80  much  from  insincerity,  as  from  being  wholly  governed  by  the  feeling 
of  the  moment ;  he  has  no  fixed  principle  of  conduct  or  of  thought,  and 
the  want  of  it  leads  him  into  errors  and  inconsistencies  from  which'  he 
is  only  rescued  by  a  natural  goodness  of  heart  that  redeems,  in  some 
degree,  what  it  cannot  prevent.  Violence  of  temper  tempts  him  into 
expressions  that  might  induce  people  to  believe  him  vindictive  atid 
rancorous ;  he  exaggerates  all  his  feelings  when  he  gives  utterance  to 
them,  and  here  the  imagination,  that  has  led  to  his  triumph  in  poetry, 
operates  less  happily,  by  giving  a  darker  shade  to  his  sentiments  and 
expressions.  When  he  writes  or  speaks  at  such  moments,"  the  fotce  of 
his  language  imposes  a  belief  that  the  feeling  that  gives  birth  to  it  must 
be  fixed  in  his  mind ;  but  see  him  in  a  few  hours  after,  and  not  only  no 
trace  of  this  angry  excitement  remains,  but,  if  recurred  to  by  another, 
he  smiles  at  his  own  exaggerated  warmth  of  expression,  and  proves,  in 
a  thousand  ways,  that  the  temper  only  is  responsible  for  his  defects,  and 
not  the  heart. 

**  I  think  it  is  Diderot  (said  Byron)  who  says  that,  to  describe  woman, 
one  ought  to  dip  one's  pen  in  the  rainbow ;  and,  instead  of  sand,  use 
the  dust  from  the  wings  of  butterflies  to  dry  the  paper.  <  This  is  a 
concetto  worthy  of  a  Frenchman ;  and,  though  meant  as  complimentary, 
is  really  by  no  means  so  to  your  sex.  To  describe  woman,  the  pen 
should  be  dipped,  not  in  the  rainbow,  but  in  the  heart  of  man,  ere  more 
than  eighteen  summers  have  passed  over  his  head ;  and,  to  dry  the  paper, 
I  would  allow  only  the  sighs  of  adolescence.  Women  are  best  understood 
by  men  whose  feelings  have  not  been  hardened  by  a  contact  with  the 
world,  and  who  believe  in  virtue  because  they  are  unacquainted  with 
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vice.    A  knowledge  o(  vice  will,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  ezpeiiencey 
invariably  produce  disgust,  as  I  believe,  with  my  favourite  poet,  that — 

*  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien. 
That,  to'be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen.' 

Bui  he  whQ  kas  known  it  can  ntfver  truly  describe  woman 'Sa  abi 
imght  to  be  described ;  and,  therefore,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tba  world 
unfits  a  man  for  the  task.  When  I  attempted  to  describe  Heldee  Mid 
Euleika,  I  endeavoured  to  forget  all  that  iriction  with  the  world  )»«d 
taught  me;  and  if  I  at  all  succeeded,  it  W4«  because  I  was,  wA  40lf 
penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  women  only  know  evil  fnm  hnving 
experienced  it  through  men  i  whereas  men  have  no  criterion  to  judge  ^ 
purity  or  goodness  but  wOman.  Some  portion  of  this  purity  and  |o^- 
ness  always  adheres  to  woman,  (continued  Byron,)  even  though  she  noay 
lapse  from  virtue ;  she  makes  a  willing  sacrifice  of  herself  on  the  altar 
ef  affection,  and  thinks  only  of  him  for  whom  it  is  made }  while  men, 
think  of  themselves  alone,  and  regard  the  woman  but  as  an  ol^ect  tbftt 
fidministcTs  to  their  selfish  gratification,  and  wbo,  when  she  ceasee  to 
have  this  power,  is  thought  of  no  more,  si^ve  as  w  obstruction  in  their 
path.  You  look  incredulous,  (said  ByrooO  but  I  have  aaidwhet  I 
think,  though  not  all  that  I  think,  as  I  have  ft  much  higher  opiniim  id 
your  sax  than  I  have  even  now  expressed," 

This  would  be  most  gratifying  could  I  be  aur^  that,  tormorrow  or  ne^t 
dey,  some  sweeping  sarcasm  against  my  sei^  may  not  escape  from  the 
Ups  that  have  now  praised  them,  and  that  my  credulity,  iu  believing  the 
praise,  may  not  be  quoted  as  an  additiopid  proof  of  their  weabxesa. 
This  instability  of  opinion,  or  expression  of  opinion  of  Byron,  destroys 
all  confidence  in  him,  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  those  who  live 
much  in  his  society  feeling  that  sentiment  of  confiding  secwity  in  hiiUs 
without  which  a  reid  regard  cannot  subsist.    It  has  always  appeared  a 
strange  anomaly  to  me,  that  Byron,  who  possesses  such  acute^es^  in 
iiaceming  the  foibles  and  defects  of  others,  should  have  so  little  power 
either  in  conquering  or  concealing  his  own,  that  they  are  evident  even  to  a 
foperficial  observer ;  it  is  also  extraordinary  thai  the  knowk^e  of  human 
nature  that  enables  him  to  diicover,  at  a  glance,  such  defect^  should  not 
dictate  the  wisdom  of  concealing  his  discoveries,  at  least  from  those  i^ 
whom  he  has  made  them ;  but  in  this  he  betrays  a  total  want  of  taqt^ 
an4  must  often  send  away  his  associates  dissatisfied  with  themaelv^,  and 
ttill  more  ao  with  him,  if  they  happen  to  possess  diacrimin^tion  or 
fua^eptibility. 

**  To  let  a  person  see  that  you  have  discovered  his  iaults,  i»  to  make 
him  an  enemy  for  life,*'  (says  Byrou),  and  yet  ^his  ho  does  pontinuaUy : 
he  aays,  ^  Aat  the  only  truths  a  friend  will  teU  you,  are  your  faults;  a^d 
the  only  thing  he  will  give  you,  is  adrice."  Byron^s  affected  displaj  of 
knowledge  of  the  world  deprives  him  of  commiseration  for  being  ils 
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4«pe^  ifiiile  bis  pnelical  inttpenmioe  vmdBFB  bim  bo  peirpetually.  He 
i$  at  WMT  with  the  actual  atale  of  tfaiiigB,  yet  admite  that  all  that  be  now 
€oni]daiBs  ci  baa  eziated  lor  centuries;  aod  tbat  those  who  have  ti^en 
jgp  ama  agamat  the  world  have  -found  &w  appUudera,  and  atill  fewer  fol- 
laweia.  Hia  pbiloaophy  i$  mpie  theoretie^  thaa  practical  aod  muat  po 
ccBtDiney  ea  long  ea  paaaion  and  feeling  haye  more  influence  over  him  than 
Ifflectioo  and  reason.  Byron  affects  to  be  unfeeling,  while  be  is  a  victim 
lo  aenijbility  J  and  to  be  leaaonable,  while  be  ia  governed  by  imagination 
oply;  and  ao  meeta  with  no  sympathy  from  either  the  advocates  of  sen- 
aibO^  or  reaaon,  and  consequently  condemns  both.  *^  It  is  fortunate 
fiir  (hoae  (said  Byron)  whose  near  connexions  are  good  and  estimable  ; 
Independently  of  various  other  advantages  that  are  derived  from  it,  perhapa 
the  graateat  of  all  are  the  impressions  made  on  our  minxis  iu  early  youth  by 
witneaaing  goodness,  impressions  which  have  such  weight  in  deciding  our 
fuli^e  opinions.  If  we  witness  evil  qualities  in  common  acquaintanceS| 
the  efiect  is  slight,  in  comparison  with  tbat  made  by  discovering  them 
in  thoae  united  to  us  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity ;  this  last  disgusts  us 
with  human  nature,  and  renders  us  doubtful  of  goodness,  a  progressive 
atq»  made  in  misanthropy,  the  most  fearful  disease  tbat  can  attack  the 
mhid.  My  first  and  earliest  impressions  were  melancholy, — my  poor 
mother  gave  them;  but  to  my  sister,  who,  incapable  of  wrong  herselfi 
anapected  no  wrong  in  others,  I  owe  the  little  good  of  which  I  can  boast ; 
and  bad  I  earlier  known  her,  it  might  have  influenced  my  destiny. 
Augusta  has  great  strength  of  mind,  which  is  displayed  not  only  in  her 
own  conduct,  but  to  support  the  weak  and  infirm  of  purpose.  To  me  she 
was,  in  the  honr  of  need,  as  a  tower  of  strength.  Her  affection  was  my 
laat  ta%ing  point,  and  is  now  the  only  bright  spot  that  the  horizon  of 
Rnglaiwl  oftra  to  my  view.  Augusta  knew  all  my  weaknesses,  but  die  had 
imt  cnoii|^  to  bear  with  them.  I  value  not  the  false  sentiment  of  affection 
that  aAierea  to  one  while  we  believe  bim  faultless :  not  to  love  him  would 
Aaabe  difficult;  but  give  me  the  love  that,  with  perception  to  view  the 
firon,  has  sufficient  force  to  pardon  them, — who  can  ^  love  the  of&nder, 
jvl  detest  the  offence,'  and  this  my  sister  had.  Slie  has  given  me  ^uch 
fsod  adsrice,  and  yet,  finding  me  incapable  of  following  it,  loved  and  pitied 
tm  but  the  more,  because  I  was  erring.  This  is  true  affection,  and  above 
all,  tme  Christian  feeling ;  but  how  rarely  is  it  to  be  met  witibi  in  Euglaiid, 
amour  propre  prompts  people  to  show  their  superiority  by  giving 
i;  ttod  a  milange  of  selfishness  and  wound^  vanity  engages  tbem 
to  resent  its  not  being  followed,  which  they  do  by  not  only  leaving  off 
die  anbitedf  but  by  injuring  bim  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Depend 
fAil  (oontintted  Byron)  the  English  are  the  most  perfidious  friends  ai)d 
fliddiid  jelatasna  that  the  civilized  world  can  produce;  and  if  you  have 
had  the  misfortune,  to  lay  them  vnder  weighfy  obligations,  you  may  look 
ftr«lltbeiii)iiriea  that  they  can  inflict,  aa  tl^y  are  anxi<ms  to  avenge 
Sat  ibfi  htttniliatiiraa  tb^  hiSbt  whea  tbsy  accept  fevouxsb 
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They  are  proud,  but  have  not  rafficieiit  pdde  to  refase  eervioeB  that  ftie 
necesBary  to  their  comfort,  and  have  too  much  false  ptide  to  he  gratelul. 
They  may  pardon  a  refusal  to-  assist  them,  but  they  never  can*  forgive 
a  generosity  whichy  as  they  are  seldom  capable  of  pmctising:  or  appre-' 
elating,  overpowers  and  humiliates  them.  With  this  opiniou  of -the 
English  (continued  Byron),  which  has  not  been  lightly  formed,  you  tsuy 
imagine  how  truly  I  mufct  value  my  siater,  who  is  so  totally  opposed  'to 
them.  She  is  tenacious  of  accepting  obligations,  even  from  the  neai^est 
relations;  but  having  accepted,  is  incapable  of  aught  approachiag  to 

ingratitude.    Poor  Lady had  just  such  a  sister  as  mine,  who,  favlt-^ 

less  herself,  could  pardon  and  weep  tnrer  the  errors  of  one  less  pure^ 

and  almost  redeem  them^  by  her  own  excellence.     Had  Lady *8 

sister  or  mine  (continued  Byron)  been  less  good  and  irreproachable, 
they  could  not  have  afforded  to  be  so  forbearing ;  but  being  unsullied', 
they  could  show  mercy  without  fear  of  drawing  attention  to  their  own 
misdemeanours." 

Byron  talked  to-day  of  Campbell  the  poet :  said  that  he  was  a  warm- 
hearted and  honest  man ;  praised  his  works,  and  quoted  some  passages 
from  the  ^'  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  which  he  said  was  a  poem  full  of  beau-^ 
ties.  '^  I  di£fer,  however,  (said  Byron,)  with  my  friend  Campbell  on 
some  points.     Do  you  remember  the  passage — 

"  But  mark  the  wretch  whose  wanderings  never  knew 

The  world*s  regaiKl,  that  soothes  though  half  untrue ;  -  -    - 

His  erring  heart  the  lash  of  sorrow  bore. 

But  found  not  pity  when  it  erred  no  more.**  .  » 

This,  he  said,  was  so  far  a  true  picture,  those  who  once  erred  being 
supposed  to  err  always,  a  charitable,  but  false,  supposition,  that  the 
English  are  prone  to.  acjt  upon.  **  But  (added  Byron).  I  am  not  pre4 
pared  to  admit,  that  a  man^  under  such  circumstances  as  thoae  so  poeti* 
cally  described  by  Campbell,  could  feel  hope;  and,  judging  by  my  own 
feelings,  I  should  think  that  there  would  be  more  of  envy  than  of  hope 
in  the  poor  man's  mind,  when  he  leaned  on  the  gate,  and  looked  at 
*  the  blossomed  bean-field  and  the  sloping  green.'  Campbell  was,  how-, 
ever,  right  in  representing  it  otherwise  (continued  Byron.)  We  have 
all,  God  knows,  occasion  for  hope  to  enable  us  to  support  the  thousand 
vexations  of  this  dreary  existence ;  and  he  who.  leads  us  to  believe  in  this 
universal  panacea,  in  which,  par  parenthese^  I  have  little  faith,  renders 
a  service  to  humanity.  Campbell's  ^  Lochiel'  and  '  Mariners'  are  ad-;- 
mirable  spirit-stirring  productions  (said  Byron);  his  ^  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming'  is  beautiful ;  and  some  of  the  episodes  in  his  ^  Pleasures  of 
Hope'  pleased  me  so  much,  that  I  know  them  by.  heart.  ^By-the-by 
(continued  he)  We  must  be  indebted  to  Ireland  for  tliis  mode  of  .express^ 
ing-the  knowing  anything  by  rote,  and  it  is  at  once  so  true  and  poetical^ 
that  I  always  use  it.  We  certainly  reinember  best  those  passages,  as  .well 
as  events,  that  ipterest  us  most,  pr  touch  the  hearty  which  must  hav0 
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-giren  bbth  to ' the  pbraai^— *  know  by  heart'    The  '  Pleasures  of  Mc- 
.mory'  is  a  very  beautifiil  poem  (said  ByrcMi),  hannonkras,  finished,  and 
rduis^;  it  contains  not  a  single  meretricious  ornament.    If  Rogers  has 
not  fixed  himself  in  the  high^  fields  of  Parnassus,  he  has,  at  least,  cul- 
tivated a  yery  pretty  flower-garden  at  its  base.    Is  not  this  (continued 
Byron)  a  poetical  image  worthy  of  a  conoersazione  at  Lydia  White's  ? 
But,  jesting  apart,  for  one  ought  to  be  serious'  in  talking  of  so  serious  a 
subiect  as  the  pleasures  of  memory,  which,  God  knows,  never  ofiered  any 
plttsnres  to  me,  (mindj  I  -  mean  memory,  and  not  the  poem,)  it  really 
always  did  remind  me  of-  a  flower'^rden,  so  filled  with  sweets,  so  trim, 
80  .orderly.     You,  I  am  sure,  know  the  powerful  poem  written  in  a  blank 
leaf  of  the  ^  Pleasures  of  Memory,'  by  an  unknown  author?.   He  has 
taken  my  view  of  the  subject,  and  I  envy  him  for  expressing  all  that  I 
MX ;  but  did  not,  could  not,  express  as  he  has  done.    This  wilderness 
.of  triste  tiioughis  ofiered  a  curious  contrast  to  the  hortus  siccus  of  pretty 
-fiowers  that  followed  it  (said  Byron),  and  marks  the  difference  between 
inspiration  and  versification. 

'*  Having  compared  Rogers's  poem  to  a  flower-garden  (continued 
Bynm)  to  what  shall  I  compare  Moore's-^to  the  Valley  of  Diamonds, 
where  aU  is  brilliant  and  attractive,  but  where  one  is  so  dazzled  by  the 
sparicling  on  every  side  that  one  knows  not  where  to  fix,  each  gem  beau- 
tiliil  in  itself,  but  overpowermg  to  the  eye  from  their  quantity.  Or,  to 
descend  to  a  more  homely  comparison:,  though  really  (continued  Byron) 
so  brilliant  a  subject  hanJQy  admits  of  any  thing  homely,  Moore's  Poems 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Melodies)  resemble  the  fields  in  Italy,  covered 
^  such  myriads  of  fire-flies  shining  and  glittering  around,  that  if 
one  attempts  to  soze  one»  another  still  more  brilliant  attracts,  and  one 
iB'bewilderied  from  too  much  brightness.  I  remember  reading  some- 
where (said  Byron)  a  concetto  of  designating  different  living  poets,  by 
die  cups  Apollo  gives  them  to  drink  out  of.  Wordsworth  is  made  to 
drink  from  a  wooden  bowl,  and  my  mdancholy  self  from  a  skull,  chased 
with  gold.  Now,  I  would  add  the  following  cups : — ^To  Moore,  I  would 
give  a  cup  formed  Hkc  the  lotus  flower,  and  set  in  brilliants ;  to  Crabbe,  a 
scooped  pumpkin;  to  Rogers,  an  antique  vase,  formed  of  agate;  and  to 
Cobnan,  a  champagne  glass,  as  descriptive  of  their  different  styles.  I 
dare  say  none  of  them  woidd  be  satisfied  with  the  appropriation ;  but 
who  ever  is  satisfied  with  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  criticism  ?>and  least 
of  all,  poets." 

r  ^  Talking  of  Shakspeare,  Byron  said,  that  he  owed  one-half  of  his 
popularity  to  his  low  origin,  which,  like  charity,  covereth  a  multitude  of 
sins  with  the  multitude,  and  the  other  half,  to  the  rcfmoteness  of  the  time 
at  which  he  wrote  from  our  own  days.  All  iis  vulgarisms  (continued 
BytDn)  are  attributed  to  the  ciitumstances  of  his  birth  and  breeding 
di^prinng.hsm  of  a  good  education;  hence  they  are  to  be  excused, 
and  ihc  obscurities  with  which  his  works  abound  are  all  easily  ex^ 
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plained  Away  hj  the  iimple  statement,  that  lie  wrote  abete  3M  yeiis 
A^y  and  that  the  terms  then  in  famiBar  use  are  now  beoome  oBflbtatt. 
With  two  such  good  excueee,  a«  want  of  education^  and  hayhig  writtim 
above  200  years  before  otir  time,  any  writer  may  pass  mnster ;  tad 
when  to  these  is  added,  the  being  a  sturdy  hind  of  low  degree,  whi($h  to 
three  parts  of  the  community  in  England  has  a  pecuGar  attraction,  «tle 
ceases  to  wonder  at  his  supposed  popularity;  I  iay,  supjsosed,  tor 
who  goes  to  see  his  plays,  and  who,  except  country  parsons,  or  monduog, 
Stage-struck,  theatrical  amateurs,  read  them?  "  I  told  Byron  wfaatfta% 
was,  and  is,  my  impression,  that  he  was  not  sincere  in  his  dbpredatian 
of  our  immortal  bard ;  and  I  added,  that  I  prefeored  believinjg  bim 
insincere,  tban  itidapable  of  judging  works,  which  his  own  writinga 
proved  he  must,  more  than  most  other  men,  feel  the  bcautiea  of.  He 
laughed,  and  replied,  *^  That  the  com^diment  I  paid  to  hia  writiiigs  was 
«o  entit^ly  at  the  expense  of  his  sincerity,  that  he  had  no  csuaa  to  be 
'flattered  *,  but  that,  knowing  I  was  one  of  those  who  worship^  Shak- 
speare,  he  forgave  me,  and  would  only  bargain,  that  I  made  efiud  alknr- 
•ance  for  his  worship  of  Pope.'*  I  observed,  ^*  That  any  compafiMm 
between  the  two  was  as  absurd  as  comparing  Some  migfiiifictrit  ftcidil 
castle^  surrounded  by  mountains  and  forests,  with  foioning^  cataracts,  sad 
fKyundless  lakes,  to  the  pretty  villa  of  Pope,  with  its  sheen  lawn, 
artificial  grotto,  itunted  trees,  and  trim  exotics.**  He  said  that  my 
Simile  was  more  ingenious  than  just,  and  hoped  that  I  was  prepared  to 
admit,  that  Pope  was  the  greatest  of  all  modem  poets,  and  a  philosopher 
as  well  as  a  poet.  I  made  my  peace  by  expressing  my  sincere  admira- 
tion of  Pope,  but  begged  to  be  understood  as  refusing  to  admit  any  com- 
parison between  him  and  Shakspeare,  and  so  the  subject  ended.  Byvsn 
is  so  prone  to  talk  for  effeet,  and  to  assert  what  he  does  not  bdieve,  thait 
^cme  must  be  cautious  in  giving  implicit  credence  to  his  opini(^^*  My 
cottvicttbn  is^  that,  hi  spite  <^  his  declarations  to  the  contrary,  ha  idndras 
Shakspeare  as  much  as  most  of  hit  ^ountrymen^do ;  but  that,  uaUke 
the  generality  of  them,  he  sees  the' blemishes  thst  the  freedom  of  the 
times  in  which  the  great  poet  lived  led  him  to  indulge  in  in  his  writings^ 
in  a  stronger  point  of  view,  and  takes  pleasure  in  commenting  on  than 
with  seventy,  as  a  means  of  wounding  the  vanity  of  the  Engliah.  I 
have  rarely  met  with  a  person  mere  conversant  with  1^  werks  of 
Shakspeare  than  was  Byron,  t'  have  ^e^  him  quote  passages  from 
them  repeatedly;  and  in  a  tone  that  marked  how  well  h^ appveeiated 
their  beauty,  which  certainly  lost  nothing  in  his  delivery  of  them,  as 
few  possessed  a  more  harmonious  voice  or  a  moire  elegant  prommdatios 
than  did  Byron.  Could  there  be  a  less  equivocar  proof  of  his  adnnra« 
tion  of  our  immortal  bard,  than  the  tenacity  witii  w)iieh  Us  meMoiy 
retained  the  finest  passages  of  all  hk  works?  When  I  nsttto  this 
observation  to  him  he  smiled,  and  aActed  to  boast  that  his  memery 
80  retentive,  that  it  equally  retuned  all  that  he  read ;  but  as  I  had 
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Witmof  inrOofb  of  &e  coutraiy,  I  peraerrered  iA  affiimiiig  wbftt  I  htte  mtfet 
to  believe,  that,  in  despite  of  his  professions  to  the  reverse,  BynM 
in  his  heart  a  warm  admirer  of  Shakspearoi 
.  Byron  takes  a  pecoliar  pleasure  in  opposing  himself  to  popular  opinion 
on  all  points;  he  wishes  to  be  thought  as  dissenting  from  the  multitudd| 
and  this  affectation  is  the  secret  source  of  many  of  the  incongruities  be 
expresses.  One.  cannot  help  lamenting  that  so  great  a  genius  should 
be  sullied  by  this  weakness ;  but  he  has  so  many  redeeming  points  that 
we  must  pardon  what  we  cannot  overlook^  and  attribute  this  error  te 
the  imperfeotibility  of  human  nature.  Once  thoroughly  acquainted  witb 
bis  peculiarities,  much  that  appeared  ineomprehemible  is  explained,  ted 
one  knows  when  to  limit  belief  to  assertions  that  are  not  Always  Woithy 
of  commanding  it,  because  uttered  from  the  caprioe  of  the  moment* 
He  deelaits  that  such  is  bis  bad  opinion  of  the  taste  and  leeiifigs  of 
Qnb  S^gli)^,  that  he  sboald  form  a  bad  opimon  of  any  work  that  thty 
adttind,  0t  any  person  that  they  praised ;  and  that  tbsii  admiration  of 
Ua  own-works  has  rather  confirmed  than  softened  bis  bad  opinion  olT 
theau  *^  It  was  the  exaggerated  praises  of  the  peopk  in  England 
(said  he)  tha*  indiqiosed  me  to  the  Duke  of  Wellmgton.  I  know  that 
iht  sama  bard,  who  were  trying  to  make  an  idol  of  hnxiy  woidd,  on  any 
ftrers^  or  change  of  opinions,  hurl  him  from  the  pedestal  to  irldcb  thof 
hmd  takei  bkn^  and  lay  their  idol  in  the  dust.  ^I  reaember  (contiaiied 
Byron)  enraging  some  of  his  Grace's  wombtppers,  after  the  b«ltl#  of 
Waterloo,  by  quoting  the  lines  from  Ariosto : — ■ 

"  F&  il  vineer  sempre  mai  laudabil  eosA, 
Vineasi  b  per  fbrtuaa  b  psr  ingregaor 

in  answer  to  their  appeal  to  me,  if  he  was  not  the  greatest  general  tlutt 
evtt  existed.** 

'  I  told  Byron  that  hts  quotation  was  fnsldious,  tut  that  the  Dnkt  bad 
(ained  too  many  victories  to  admit  the  posftitriKty  of  any  of  them  being 
tfcbieved  more  by  chance  than  ability;  and  diat,  Kke  hi«  atttkcto*  dtt 
Shakspeate^  he  wa^  not  sincere  in  disparaging  Wellington,  as  I  waa  sttM 
lie  ifitfit  au  f<md  be  as  proud  of  him  as  all  other  Englishmen  ate.  **  What ! 
(s4id  Byron)  could  a  Whig  be  proud  of  Wellington  7  could  thirbe  con- 
eistcnt?** 

The  whale  of  Byron'd  manner,  and  Ms  comitettaftc©  on  thts  atid  othef 
tMSCasionS)  when  the  name  of  the  Duke  ot  Wellington  hat  been  meii<» 
tlofied,  conveyed  the  impression,  that  he  had  not  been  de  btmiiefid  in  hie 
eeoeuf^es  on  him.  Byron's  words  and  feelings  are  so  often  opposed,  and 
IfoA  ao  completely  depend  on  the  btnnours  of  the  moment,  that  tbocfe 
who  know  him  well  could  never  attach  much  confidence  to  the  stabiHtJ^ 
ttf  liis  senthifents,  or  the  force  of  his  expressions ;  nor  eould  they  fedl 
vofpfiaed,  or  angry,  at  hearing  that  be  had  spoken  imklAdly  of  some  ftr 
whom  be  really  felt  friendship.  Uns  habit  of  censoring  is  hie  rtdiiig 
]M8Am,  and  he  is  no^  tM  old  to  cc^rrect  it. 
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'^I  have  been  amused  (said  Byron)  in  reading  'Lea  Eaaaie  de 
Montaigne,'  to  find  bow  severe  be  is  on  the  sentiment  of  tristease;  we 
are  always  severe  on  that  particular  passion  to  which  we  are  not 
addicted,  and  the  French  are  exempt  from  this.    Montaigne  aays,  that 
the  Italians  were  right  in  translating  their  word  tristezza,  which  means 
tristesse,  into  malignity ;  and  this   (contittned  Byron)   explains  ray 
mtfchancett^,  for  that  I  am  subject  to  tristesse  cannot  be  doubted ;  and 
if  that  means,  as  Le  Sieur  de  Montaigne  states,  la  malignitey  this  is  the 
secret  of  all  my  evil  doings,  or  evil  imaginings,  and  probably  is  also  the 
source  of  my  inspiration."    This  idea  appeared  to  amuse  him  yery  much, 
and  he  dwelt  on  it  with  apparent  satisfaction,  saying  that  it  absolved 
him  from  a  load  of  responsibility,  as  he  considered  himself,  acconling 
to  this,  as  no  more  accountable  for  the  satires  he  might  write  or  speak, 
than  for  his  personal  deformity.     Nature,  he  said,  had  to  anawer  for 
malignity  as  well  as  for  deformity,  she  gave  both,  and  the  imfortunate 
persoiis  on  whom  she  bestowed  them  were  not  to  be  blamed  for  their 
effects.    Byron  said,  that  Montaigne  was  one  of  the  French  writers 
that  amused  him  the  most,  as,  independently  of  the  quaintness  with 
which  he  made  his  observations,  a  perusal  of  his  works  was  like  a  repe- 
tition at  school,  they  rubbed  up  the  reader's  classical  knowledge*    He 
added,  that  *^  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  was  also  excellent,  from 
the  quantity  of  desultory. information  it  contained,  and  was  a  mine  of 
knowledge  that,  though  much  worked,  was  inexhaustible.    I  told  him 
that  he  seemed  to  think  more  highly  of  Montaigne  than  did  some  of  hia 
own  countrymen ;  fpr  that  when  Le  Cardinal  du  Perron  ^'  appelloit  lea 
Essais  de  Montaigne  le  brt;viaire  des  bounties  gens ;  le  c<n^bre  Huet, 
ev^que  d'Avranche,  les  disoit  celui  des  honn^tes  pareasettx  et  des  igno- 
rans,  qui  veulent  s'enfariner  de  qnelque  teinture  des  lettres," — ^Byron 
said  that  the  critique  was  severe^  but  just;  for  that  Montaigne  was  the 
greatest  plagiarist  that  ever  existed,  and  certainly  had  turned  his  reading 
to  the  most  account.    '*  But  (said  Byron)  who  is  the  author  that  is  not, 
intentionally  or  unintentionally,  a  plagiarist  ?    Many  more,  I  am  per- 
suaded, are  the  latter  than  the  former;  and  if  one  has  read  much,  it  is 
difiGicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  avoid  adopting,  not  only  the  thoughts,  but 
the  expressions  of  others,  which,  after  they  have  been  some  time  stored 
in  our  minds,  appear  to  us  to  come  forth  ready  formed,  Vkt  Minerva 
from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  and  we  fancy  them  our  own  progeny,  instead 
of  being  those  of  adoption,    I  met  lately  a  passi^  in  a  French  book 
(continued  Byron)  that  states,  d  propos  of  plagiaries,  that  it  was  from 
the  preface  to  the  works  of  Montaigne,  by  Mademoiselle  de  Goumayj 
his  adopted  daughter,  that  Pascal  stole  his  image  of  the  Divinity : — 
^  C'est  un  cercle,  dont  la  circonference  est  par-tout,  et  le  centre  nulle 
part.'    So  you  see  that  even  the  saintly  Pascal  could  steal  as  well  as  an* 
pther,  and  was  probably  unconscious  >of  the  theft.  ^ 

*'  To  be  perfectly  original^  (continued  Byron,)  on^  should  think  mucb 
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tedrtad  litde;  and  dus  is  hnpossible,  as  one  must  hare  read  moA 
tefore  one  learns  to  think ;  for  I  have  no  faith  in  innate  ideas,  whatever 
I  may  have  of  innate  predispositions.  But  after  one  has  laid  in  a  tole- 
imble  stodc  of  materials  for  thinking,  I  should  think  the  hest  plan  would 
be  to  give  iht  mind  time  to  digest  it,  and  then  turn  it  all  well  over  hy 
thought  and  reflection,  hy  which  we  make  the  knowledge  acquired  our 
own ;  and  on  this  fwndation  we  may  let  our  originality  (if  we  have  any) 
bfofld  a  superstructure,  and  if  not,  it  supi^ies  our  want  of  it,  to  a  certain 
degree.  I  am  accused  of  plagiary,  (continued  Byron,)  as  I  see  hy  the 
newspapers.  If  I  am  guilty,  I  have  many  partners  in  the  crime;  for  I 
assure  you  I  scarcely  know  a  living  author  who  might  not  have  a  similar 
charge  brought  against  him,  and  whose  thoughts  I  have  not  occasionally 
found  in  the  woito  of  others;  so  that  thui  consoles  me. 

**  The  book  you  lent  me.  Dr.  Richardson's  ^  Tmvds  along  the  Medir 
tenaiiean,'  (said  Byrop,)  is  an  excellent  work.  It  abounds  in  informa- 
-tion,  sensibly  and  nnaffiBcte^y  conveyed,  and  even  without  Lord  B.'s 
^praises  of  the  author,,  would  have  led  me  to  conclude  that  he  was  an 
enHghtened,  sensible,  and  thoroughly  good  man.  He  is  always  in  earnest, 
(continued  Byron,)  and  never  writes  for  e£Eect :  his  language  is  weU 
chosen  tfnd  correct;,  and  his  religious  views  unafifificted  and  sincere 
-without  bigotiy.  He  is  just  the  sort  of  man  I  should  like  to  have  with 
ine  £oT  Gbveoe-Hslever,  both  as  a  man  and  a  physician;  for  I  require 
both — one  for  my  mind,  and  the  other  for  my  body,  which  is  a  little  the 
worse  for  wear,  from  the  bad  .usage  of  the  troublesome  tenant  that  has 
iahabited  it,  God  help  me ! 

**  It  is  strange  (said  Byron)  how  seldom  one  meets  with  clever,  sen^*- 
sifale  men  in  the  professions  of  divinity  or  phyiuc ;  and  yet  they  are  pre- 
cisely the  professions  that  most  peculiarly  demand  intelligence  and 
•ability, — as  to  keep  the  soul  and  body  in  good  health  requires  no  ordi- 
nary talents.  I  have,  I  confess,  as  little  feith  in  medicine  as  Napoleon 
had.  I  think  it  has  many  remedies,  but  few  specifics.  I  do  not  Imow  if 
we  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  by  the  same  road.  Mine  has  been 
drawn  from  observing  that  the  medical  men  who  fell  us  my  way  were,  in 
general,  so  deficient  in  ability,  that  even  had  the  sdence  of  medicine 
been  fifty  times  more  simplified  than  it  ever  will  be  in  our  time,  they 
had  not  intelligenciB  enough  to  comprehend  or  reduce  it  to  practice, 
which  has  given  ine  a  much  greater  dread  of  remedies  than  diseases. 
Medical  men  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  idiosyncrasy,  (continued 
Byron,)  on  which  so  much  depends,  and  often  hurry  to  the  grave  one 
patient  by  a  treatment  that  has  succeeded  with  another.  The  moment 
they  ascertain  a  disease  to  be  the  same  as  one  they  have  known,  they 
4)ondude  the  stoiie  remedies  that  cured  the  first  must  remove  the  second, 
not  making  allowance  for  the  peculiarities  of  temperament,  habits,  and 
disposition,  which  last  has  a  great  influence  in  maladies.  All  that  I 
teye  teeo  pf  physi^an^  ^  gy^en  me  a  di^ead  of  them,  which  drea^  wiU 
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AoBtintte»  mttill  litfe  met*  doetor  Ukir  your  flfi«Bd  RUhudMi^  lili# 
profM  himtelf  to  be  a  senaible  and  intelligent  man.  I  mainlMn  (tiPiir 
tiniied  Byron)  that  more  than  half  oar  maladies  axe  produced  by  aoeoar 
toming  ouraelTea  to  more  aastenance  than  it  required  for  the  aupport  of 
nature.  We  put  too  much  oil  into  the  lamp,  and  it  blajea  and  tenia 
out ;  but  if  we  only  put  enough  tp  feed  the  flame,  it  bunia  hrigbdy  and 
steadily.  We  have,  God  knows,  sufficient  alloy  in  our  compoaitiBPS^ 
witihout  reducing  them  still  nearer  to  the  brute  by  overfeeding*  I  think 
tiiat  one  of  the  reasons  why  women  are  in  general  so  muck  better  thaa 
men, — for  I  do  think  they  are,  whatever  I  may  say  to  the  contmry,«<4- 
(continued  Byron,)  is,  that  they  do  not  indulge  in  gourmandUe  as  aaca 
do;  and,  oonsequeotly,  do  not  labour  under  the  complieated  boRon 
that  indigestion  pvoduces,  which  has  auch  4  dseadful  effect  on  tka 
tempers,  as  I  have  both  witnessed  and  felt^  .    . 

**  There  is  nothing  I  so  much  dread  as  flatteiy,  (said  Byron;)  nol 
Aat  I  mean  to  say  I  dislike  ife^ — ^fnc,  on  the  contrary,  if  weE  adminia- 
lered,  it  ia  very  agreeable,-^but  I  dread  it  beeause  I  kooWy  from  caqp» 
xienoe,  we  end  by  disliking  those  we  flatter :  it  is  the  mode  isa  tske  tt 
Avenge  ourselves  for  stooping  to  the  humiliation  of  flattering  them.  On 
this  accoont,  I  never  flatter  those  I  really  like;  and,  also,  I  shoold  be 
fcarful  and  jealous  of  owing  their  regard  for  me  to  the  pleasmi  my  flat- 
tery gave  them.  I  am  not  so  forbearii^  with  those  I  am  indiflemt 
about;  for  seeing  how  much  people  like  flattery,  I  cannot  resist  giving 
them  some,  and  it  amuses  me  to  see  how  they  swallow  even  the  largest 

doses.    Now,  there  is and ;  who  could  live  on  passable 

terms  with  tliem,  that  did  not  administer  to  their  vanity  7  One  teDs  you 
all  his  ixmnes  fortunes,  and  would  never  forgive  you  if  youajqieared  tm 
be  surprised  at  their  extent ;  and  the  other  talks  to  yon  of  prime  mi^ 
sisters  and  dukes  by  their  surnames^  and  cannot  state  the.  most  simpla 
iiet  or  occurrence  without  telling  you  that  Welhnglon  or  Devonahiie 
told  him  so.  One  does  not  (continued  Byron)  meet  this  last  finbleste 
«ut  of  Bngknd,  and  not  then,  I  must  admit,  except  among  joonwmii;. 

^  It  is  doubtful  which,  vanity  or  conceit,  is  the  moat  ofidaaive,  (said 
Byron ;)  but  I  think  conceit  is,  because  the  giatifieation  of  vanity  d^ 
pends  on  the  sufirages  of  others,  to  gain  which  vain  people  must  endea»- 
.vour  to  pkase ;  but  as  conceit  is  eontcnt  with  its  own  approbation,  it 
laakesno  sacrifice,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  hmmliatsott.  I  oenfesa  that 
I  have  a  spitelul  pWaaure  (oontianed  Byiun)  in  mortifying  conceited 
people ;  and  the  gntifieation  is  eahanqed  by  t^e  dificulty  of  the  tadL 
Oneof  thercassiis  why  I  dishke  aoeiety  is,  ttiat  its  eonlaet  excitea  a 
the  evil  qualitiea  of  asy  nature,  which,  lake  the  ftre  in  the  flmt,  caa  only 
be  eHeited  by  friction.  My  philoosfhy  is  more  AeofOlieal  than  pn6» 
tinl:  rtianemrathandwhenlwratit;  and  thapaeiilepasriins  tJMMt 
I  witnemin  tesewhom  I  encounter  cscite  diagustwhen  examined  nenr» 
<»^«8^vi«wad  at  ndwrtsneey  they  only  cwaiapi$yy-^I«e««^^     in 
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^bsyk;  hmtif  traOi,  '(cxmimiied  Bjnm,)  tbe  foUite  of  itenkind,  wImi 
Aty  timeh  me  not,  I  can  be  Imient  to,  and  moralize  on ;  bntif  tfae|ynd> 
AgtiiUit  mj  own,  there  is  an  end  to  the  philosopher.  We  arr  all  bettor 
in  ioKtode,  and  more  espeeially  if  we  are  tainted  with  etil  passions, 
trhieh,  GSbd  help  ns !  we  all  are,  more  or  less,  (said  Byron.)  They  aie 
^Ot  then  bnraght  into  action :  reason  and  reflection  have  time  and  q^ 
fortntHfy  to  resume  that^influence  over  ns  which  they  rarely  can  do  if 
wa  are  actors  in  the  bnsy  scene  of  life ;  and  we  grow  better,  becanse  w« 
Miere  omtielves  better.  Our  passions  often  only  sleep  when  we  suppose 
QMAk  dead ;  and  we  are  not  convinced  of  onr  mistake,  till  they  awake 
with  tenewed  strength,  gained  by  repose.  We  are,  therefore,  wise  when 
We  choose  solitude,  where  '  passions  sleep  and  reason  wakes;'  for  if  we 
aoinot  conquer  tie  evil  qualities  that  adhere  to  our  nature,  we  do  weU 
to  eneounge  their  slumber.  Like  cases  of  acute  pain,  when  the  phyn- 
Ckn  cttttnot  remove  the  malady  he  administers  soporifics. 

**  When  I  recommend  solitude,  (said  Byron,)  I  do  not  mean  &e  sdi- 
tide  of  country  neighbourhood,  where  people  pass  their  time  d  dir€f 
fiedtrv^  et  mkdire.  No !  I  mean  a  regular  retirement,  with  a  woman 
fliat  one  loves,  and  interrupted  only  by  a  conespondenoe  with  a  man 
Ikat  one  esteems,  though  if  we  put  plural  of  man,  it  woidd  be  more 
agreeable  for  the  correspondence.  By  this  means,  friendships  would 
Boi  be  subject  to  the  variations  and  estrangements  that  are  s»  often 
eaoaed  by  a  frequent  personal  interG01^Be ;  and  we  might  delude  oup- 
ScNea  into  a  bettef  tiiat  they  were  sincere,  and  might  be  lasting — iwn 
diflleult  articles  of  faith:  in  my  creed  of  friendship.  Socrates  atti  FhiD 
(esntinued  Byron)  ridiculed  Laches,  who  defined  finrtitude  to  consist  ia 
jteasaining  firm  in  the  ranks  opposed  to  the  enemy;  and  I  agree  witii 
Htn&t  phibsophers  in  thinking  that  a  retreat  is  not  inglorious,  whether 
ftsm  the  enemy  in  the  field  or  in  the  town,  if  one  feels  one's  own  weab- 

^  and  anticipates  a  defeat.  I  fed  that  society  is  my  enemy,  in  even 
than  a  figuiative  sense :  I  have  not  fled,  but  retreated  from  it ; 
aad  if  aoMtude  has  net  Bsade  me  better,  I  am  sure  it  has  prevented  my 
IwieiiBfti^  wtnrse,  which-  is  a  point  gained. 

*  Have  you  ever  observed  (said  Byron)  the  extreme  dread  that  jm»v 
have  sf  aught  that  approaches  to  vulgarity  ?    In  manners,  letten^ 

ivesaataon,  nay,  even  in  literature,  they  are  always  superfine;  and  a 
ti  bifiii  would  toi^o&itciouiiy  hazard  a  thousatnd  diddoua  phraaei^ 
ftaa  aponwRsr  would  risk  the  possibility  of  being  suspected  of 
One  of  ^  msn^^advantages  of  birth  is,  l^at  it  saves  one  from  this 
fcypeiOiilkal  gentility,  uidf  he  of  noble  blobd  may  be  natmAl  without  ^ 
fanr  of  being  aeeused  of  vulgarity.  I  have  kfk  an  assembly  filled  with 
ftDAa  names  of  koMHniti  London,  and  whore  little  but  names  wsie  to 
w  ftmd)  to  seek  rdicf  from  the  ennui  dust  overpowered  ma,  in  a*-Hsydflr 
eMlsap  ■  aarayou  not  shocked? — and  kave  feund  there  more  food  &rspe*' 
«liflis»  than  ia  te  vapid  cMcil  of  (^tering  didMsa  I  ha^ 
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xr' — ^  dared  not  Have  done  this,  but  I  liad  the  patent  of  nobility  to 
carry  me  through  it,  and  what  would  biave  been  deemed  originality  and 
spirit  in  me,  would  have  been  considered  a  natural  bias  to  vulgar  habits 
.in  them.  In  my  works/  too,  I  have  dared  to  pass  the  frozen  mole  hills — 
I  cannot  caU  them  Alps^  though  they  are  frozen  eminences — of  high  life, 
and  have  used  common  thoughts  and  common  words  to  express  my  im- 

pr^ions;  where  poor would  have  clarified  each  thought,  and  double- 

refined  each  sentence,  until  he  had  reduced  them  to  the  polished  and 
cold  temperature  of  the  illuminated  houses  of  .ice  that  he  loves  to  fre- 
quent ;  which  have  always  reminded  me  of  the  palace  of  ice  built'to 

please  an  empress  cold,  glittering,  and  costly.    But  I  suppose  that 

and' like  them,  from'the  same  cause  that  I  like  high  life  below  stairs, 

iiot  being  bom  to  it — there  is  a  good  deal  in  this.  I  have  been  abused 
for  dining  at  Tom  Cribb's,  where  I  certainly  was  amused,  and  have 
returned  from  a  dinner  where  the  guests  were  composed  of  the  magnates 
of  the  land,  where  I  had  nigh  gone  to  sleep — at  least  my  intellect  slum- 
bered— so  duUified  was  I  and  those  around  me,  by  the  soporific  quality 
of  the  conversation,  if  conversation  it  might  be  called.  For  a  long  time 
I  thought  it  was  iny  constitutional  melancholy  that  made  me  think  Lon- 
don society  so  insufferably  tiresome ;  but  I  discovered  that  those  .^bo 
had  no  siich  mialady  found  it  equally  so ;  the  only  di£ference  was  that 
they  yawned  under  the  nightly  inflictions,  yet  still  continued  to  bear 
them,  while  I  writhed,  and  '  muttered  curses  not  loud  but  deep '  against 
the  well-dressed  automatons,  that  threw  a  spell  over  my  faculties,  making 
me  doubt  if  I  could  any  longer  feel  or  think;  and  I  have  sought  the 
solitude  of  my  chamber,  almost  doubting  my  own  identity,  or,  at  least, 
my  sanity,  such  was  the  overpowering  effect  produced  on  me  by  exclu«- 
sive  society  in  London.  Madame  de  Sta&l  was  the  only  person  of  talent 
I  ever  knew  who  was  not  overcome  by  it ;  but  this  was  owing  to  the 
constant  state  of  excitement  she  was  kept  in  by  her  extraordinary  self*> 
cmnplacency,  and  the  mystifications  of  the  dandies,  who  made  her  believe 
all  sorts  of  things.  I  have  seen  her  entranced  by  them,  listening  with 
undisguised  delight  to  exaggerated  compliments,  uttered  only  to  hoax 
her,  by  persons  incapable  of  aj^reciating  her  genius,  and  who  doubted 
its  existence  from  the  &cilitywith  which  she  received  mystifications 
which  would  have  been  detected  in  a  moment  by.  the  most  commonplace 
woman  in  the  room.  It  is  thus  genius  and  talent  are  judged  of  (con^ 
tinned  Byron)  by  those  who,  having  neither,  are  incapaUe  of  under- 
standing  them;  anda  punster  may  glory  in  puzzlmg  a  genius  of  the  .first 
order,  by  a  play  on  words  that  was  below  his  comprehension,  though 
suited  to  that  of  the  most  ordinary  understandings.  Madame  de  Stael  had 
no  tact ;  she  would  believe  anything  merely  because  she  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  examine,  being  too  much  occupied  with  self,  and  often  said  the 
most  mod  d  propas  things,  beeause  she  was  thinking  not  of  die  person  she 
addressed,  but  of  tersdf.    She  had  a  party  to  dine  with  her  one  day  in 
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London,  wben  Sir  James  afnd  Lady  ^ —  entered  the  drawiTig-tooin,  the 
lady  dressed  in  a  gte^ti  ^tcfwn,  vith  a  shawl  of  the  sam^  Verdant  hue,  and 
a  bright  red  turban.  Madame  de  Stael  marched  up  to  her  in  her  eager 
manner,  and  exclaimed,  *•  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  miladi !  comme  vous  ressem- 
blcz  h  tm  perroquet.*  The  poor  lady  looked  confounded :  the  company 
tried,  but  in  vain,  to  suppress' the  smiles  the  observation  excited;  but 
all  felt  that  the  making  it  betrayed  a  total  want  of  tact  in  the  Corinne. 

.  *'  Does  the  cant  of  sentiment  still  continue  in  England  ?  (asked 
Byron.)  *  Childc  Harold '  called  it  forth ;  but  my  Juan  was  well  cal- 
eidated  to  cast  it  into  shade,  and  had  that  merit,  if  it  had  no  other ;  but 
I  must  not  refer  to  the  l)on,  as  that,  I  remember,  is  a  prohihited  subject 
between  us. '  Nothing  sickens  me  so  c6mp1etely  (said  Byron)  as  women 
who  affect  sientimetit  in  conversatic^n.  A  woman  without  sentiment  is 
not  a  woman ;  but  I  have  observed,  that  those' who  most  display  it  in 
words  have  least  of  the  reldity.'  Sentiment,  like  love  and  grief,  should 
be  reserved  for  privacy ;  And  when  I  hear  women  affichant  their  senti- 
mentality, I  look  upon  it  as  an  allegorical  mode  of  declaring  their  wish 
of  finding  an  object  on  whom  they  could  bestow  its  superfluity.  I  am 
of  a  jealous  nature,  (said  Byron,)  and  should  wish  to  call  slumbering 
sentiment  into  life  in  the  woman  I  love,  instead  of  finding  that  I  was 
chosen,  from  its  excess  and  activity  rendering  a  partner  in  the  firm 
indispensable.  I  should  hate  a  woman  (continued  Byron)  who  could 
laugh  at  or  ridicule  sentiment,  as  I  should,  and  do,  women  who  have 
not  religious  feelings ;  and,  much  as  I  dislike  bigotry,  I  think  it  a  thou- 
sand times  more  pardonable  in  a  woman  than  irreligien.  There  is  some- 
thing tmfeminine  in  the  want  of  religion,  that  takes  off  the  peculiar 
charm  of  woman.  It  inculcates  mildness,  forbearance,  and  charity,— 
those  graces  that  adorn  them  more  than  all  others;  (continued  Byron,) 
and  whose  beneficent  effects  are  felt,  not  only  oh  their  mindii  and  man- 
ners, but  arc  visible  in  their  countenances,  to  which  they  give  their  own 
sweet  ebaracter.  But  when  I  say  that  I  admire  religion  in  women,  (said 
Byron,)  don't  fancy  that  I  like  sectarian  ladies,  distributors  of  tracts, 
armed  and  ready  for  controversies,  many  of  whom  only  preach  religion, 
but  do  not  practise  it.  No !  I  like  to  know  that  it  is  the  guide  of  wo- 
man's  actions,  the  softener  of  her  words,  the  soother  of  her  cares,  and 
those  of  all  dear  to  her,  who  are  comforted  by  her,— that  it  is,  in  short, 
the  uiimating  principle  to  which  all  else  is  referred.  When  I  6ee  women 
professmgreligiou  and  vioktiiig  ite  duties,— mothers' turning  from  erring 
daughters,  instead  of  staying  to  reclaim,— sisters  deserting  sisters,  vhom^ 
in  their  hearts,  they  know  to  be  more  pure  than  themselves,--and  wives 
abandoning  husbands  on  the  ground  of  faults  that  they  should  have 
wept  over,  and  redeemed  by  the  force  of  love,— then  it  is  (continued 
Byron)  that  I  exclaim:  against  the  cant  of  false  religion,  and  laugh  at 
the  credulity  of  those  who  can  reconcile  such  conduct  with  the  dictates 
of  a  creed  that  ordains  forgiveness,  and  commands  that  •  if  a  man  be 
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•Tterttkra  in  a  ftult,  ye  whicli  are  spiritual  restore  suek  aa  oae  ia  thf 
apirit  of  meeknees ;  considering  tkyself,  lest  thou  also  ba  tempted  /  aiul 
that  tells  a  wife,  that  *  if  she  hath  an  husband  that  bdievetb  not^  $mi 
if  he  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  her^  let  her  not  leave  him.  For  the  «n» 
believing  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife/  &c.  Now,  people  profea^ng 
rdigion  either  believe,  or  do  not  believe,  such  creeds,  (continued  Byrw^^ 
If  Uiey  believe,  and  act  contrary  to  their  belief,  what  avails  thdf  ieli« 
gion,  except  to  throw  discredit  on  its  followers,  by  showing  that  they 
practise  not  its  tenets  ?  and  if  they  inwardly  disbelieve,  as  their  conduct 
wotdd  lead  one  to  think,  are  they  not  guilty  of  hypocrisy  ?  It  is  auch 
ino6ngruities  between  the  professions  and  conduct  of  those  who  afiect 
te  be  religious  that  puts  me  out  of  patience,  (continued  Byron,)  and 
makes  me  wage  war  with  cant,  and  not,  as  many  suppose,  a  disbeUef  ot 
want  of  faith  in  religion.  I  want  to  see  it  practised^  and  to  know^  whiak 
is  soon  made  known  by  the  conduct,  that  it  dwells  in  the  heart,  instead 
of  being  on  the  lips  only  of  its  votaries.  Let  me  not  be  told  that  the 
mothers,  sisters,  and  wives,  who  violate  the  duties  such  relationahipa 
impoae,  are  good  and  religious  people :  let  it  be  admitted  that  a  mothar^ 
aister,  or  wife,  who  deserts  instead  of  trying  to  lead  back  the  atray  al}^^ 
to  tht  flock,  cannot  be  truly  religious,  and  I  shall  exclaim  no  masa 
against  hypocrisy  and  cant,  because  they  will  no  longw  be  dangeroua* 
Poor  Mrs.  Sheppard  tried  more,  and  did  more,  to  reclaim  me  (continued 

Byron)  than but  no,  as  I  have  been  preaching  religion,  I  ahatt 

practise  one  of  its  tenets,  and  be  charitable ;  so  I  shall  not  finiab  th« 
aentence." 

It  appears  to  me  that  Byron  has  reflected  much  on  religion,  and  thai 
many,  if  not  all,  the  doubts  and  sarcasms  he  has  expressed  on  it  are  tpi 
be  attributed  only  to  his  enmity  against  its  fjedse  worshippers.  ^^  ja 
indignant  at  seeing  people  professing  it  governed  whoUy  by  woiidly 
principles  in  their  conduct ;  and  fancies  that  he  is  serving  the  true  cauia 
by  exposing  the  votaries  that  he  thinks  dishonour  it.  He  fcngsts  th^ 
in  so  exposing  and  deciying  them,  he  is  breaking  through  tha  oommaiul^ 
ments  of  charity  he  admires,  and  says  ought  to  govan  our  actiona  to* 
wards  our  erring  brethren ;  but  that  he  reflects  deeply  on  the  subject  of 
rel^on  and  iu  duties,  is,  I  hope,  a  step  gained  in  the  right  path^  ia 
which  I  trust  he  will  continue  to  advance;  and  which  sl^  I  attribute 
aa  does  he,  to  the  e&ct  the  prayer  of  Mrs.  Sheppard  had  oa  his  ooiadi 
and  which,  it  ia  evident,  has  made  a  lastmg  impression^  by  ib»&wpffmf 
and  smouaness  with  which  he  tekn  to  it. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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HIDDEN  LITERARY  TREASURE. 

*'  OuM  is  a  wonderAil  country/'  Bay  those  meritorious  persons  to 
whmD  the  conunendation  of  their  native  land  is  at  h^art, — the  salubrious 
oliiiitie»  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  universal  beauty  of  the  landscape^ 
Iho  irriguous  and  unfading  meadows,  the  pleasant  villages^  the  frequent 
lifen  with  their  commodious  havens,  all  the  external  and  visible  means 
of  sDJoyiDeiit  and  opulence  have  long  continued  to  furnish  the  theme  of 
jwt  praise.  In  later  times,  statistical  panegyric,  according  to  the 
iashion  of  the  age, — of  an  iron  age,  in  more  than  one  sense, — ^has 
laboured  to  demonstrate  the  pre-eminence  of  England,  by  reason  of  out 
inlenial  and  invisible  wealth — of  our  subterranean  and  hidden  treasure. 
Tlw  vahie  of  the  metals  and  minerals,  that,  with  an  unwearied  activity 
aad  Hiaredible  ingenuity,  are  extracted  every  year  from  beneath  the 
suiftce  of  this  bland,  is,  indeed,  astonishing — so  vast,  indeed,  that  it 
WQvld>iU  become  the  uninstructed  to  endeavour  to  measure  it,  or  to 
atteinpt.to  repeat,  in  the  language  of  more  skilful  calculators,  the  enor* 
mous  r^koning*  It  is  necessary,  even  for  the  most  studious,  to  consent 
at  09ce  to  be  for  ever  ignorant  of  man;^  things,  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  Tague  admiration,  and  with  the  conviction  that  oiur  country  is,  in  this 
rsqiect,  truly  wonderful.  If  the  term  '^  hidden  treasure  '*  were  under«» 
ato«d  in  the  largest  sense ;  if  the  various  capabilities  that  certainly  eaust» 
hul  as  certainly  have  existed  hitherto  in  vain ;  if  all  the  precious  things 
now  concealed,  and  dishonoured,  and  trampled  beneath  our  feet;  if  the 
whole  of  these,  and  whatever  is  now  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind,  but 
night  advantageously  be  brought  to  day,  were  included  in  those  two 
famtKar  words,  and  if  their  extent  and  magnitude  were  fully  explained,  the 
admiration  would  be  infinitely,  and  perhaps  painfully,  increased.  Our 
uneafilored  and  unprized  wealth  is  prodigious.  One  instance  maybe 
adduced,  which  can  be  expressed  in  a  few  words :  it  will  be  intelligible 
to  every  one ;  and  the  simple  fact,  in  a  new  and  striking  manner,  will 
at  once  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  ours  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
eetiutfy. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  nor  has  it  hitherto  occurred  to  any  person, 
IMI  even  to  the  most  kamed,  to  state,  that  there  are  several  thousand 
MSS.  in  England,  of  great  antiquity  and  importance,  hidden  and  buried, 
and  from  the  use  of  which  scholars  are  practically  shut  out  and  wholly 
ascluded,  although  these  precious  volumes  are  undeniably  and  indispu-t 
lably  public  property.  It  is  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  to  detail  tXf 
actly  the  minute  particulars  respecting  the  precise  amount  of  the  treasure 
and  the  mode  of  concealment ;  it  wUl  be  enough  at  present  to  offer  a 
brief  and  popular  history  of  the  extraordinary  fact.  A  collection  of  the 
calaloguea  of  the  various  MSS.  in  England  and  Irdand  was  published 
at  Oxford  in  1697,  in  folio.  The  first  of  the  two  volumes  compre-' 
heads  the  libraries  of  the  two  Universities  only :  it  may  be  laid  aside, 
therdbre,  entirely;  since,  however  unsatisfactory  the  arrangements  at 
Oaford  or  Cambndge,  with  respect  to  the  custody  of  MSS.  and  the  access 
lO  tham,  may  be,  they  have  no.connexion  whatever  with  that  very  rt* 
markable  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  curious  is  now  directed. 
IVa  WKmi  volume  comprises  the  tides  of  about  twelve  thousand  MSS. : 
fd  Ihiaa  weia  undoubtedly  aft  that  tiaa  the  pmaie  pvopsvty  of  te 
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individuals  in  whose  collections  they  found  a  place ;  and  although  many 
of  the  excepted  hooks  have  since  been  tran^erred  to.piA»lic.repoai|torifs, 
inasmuch  as  a  nice  accurary  with  respect  to  numhers  is  whb)fy,  unim- 
portant, one-half  may  perhaps  he  suhtracted,  and  six  thousand  voluniuE» 
will  remain — six  thousand  MSS.  of  great  antiquity,  value,  aiid.  inteiBBt,' 
belonging,  unquestionably,  to  the  king,  or  to  the  three  estates,  or'io  |he 
people  of  England, — that  is  to  say,  being  public  property,  whereof 't&ie 
use  ought  to  be  as  free  to  all  who  could  estimate  its  worth,  as  it  ,u  to 
navigate  the  Thames,  or  to  expatiate  in  Hyde  Park ;  but  whiq)^  ave  as 
inaccessible,  or  rather  far  more  so,  since  the  diving-bell  has  ppened  the 
secrets  of  the  deep,  as  if  they  were  submerged  in  the  hold  of  the  Royal 
George.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  number  of  MSS.  is  far  greater 
than  has  been  stated  ;  a  superficial  inspection  of  the  volume  before  re- 
ferred to  will  convince  even  the  least  experienced  that  such  is  the  case. 
Several  of  our  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  are  altogether  unno- 
ticed ; — in  no  instance  is  the  public  library  of  any  bishop,  which  is 
annexed  to  his  see,  and  transmitted  by  each  prelate  to  his*  successor, 
mentioned ; — the  printed  catalogue  of  the  archiepiscopal  library  at  Lam- 
beth alone  enumerates  about  twelve  hundred  MSS.  Of  the  collections 
actually  inserted  the  list  is  usually  scanty  and  imperfect,  containing  such 
volumes  only  as  the  compiler  deemed  valuable,  or  chanced  to  have.exa* 
mined.  Whether  the  total  amount  be  really  five,  or  ten,  or  twetity  thou- 
sand, it  matters  not,  in  truth ;  for  the  smallest  of  these  numbers,  or  a 
much  smaller  number  than  the  smallest,  would  suffice  to  fill  a  mind 
capable  of  reflection  with  astonishment,  that  such  things  could  be  in  any 
civilized,  or,  indeed,  in  any  barbarous  nation.  If  it  were  possible  that, 
through  some  unaccountable  accident,  a  few  hundred  books  should  be 
brought  together  amongst  Hottentots,  or  Otahcitans,  or  New  Zealanders^ 
although  the  casual  collectors  might  perhaps  avail  themselves  of  their 
literary  stores  as  little  as  our  bishops  and  deans,  is  it  probable,  or  cre- 
dible, that  inquisitive  strangers  would  be  kept  off  with  equal  pertinacity 
by  the  less  inhospitable  savages  ? 

A  recent  instance  wiU  prove  how  efiectually  foreigners  are  prevented," 
by  wicked  and  unnatural  restrictions,  from  participating  in  the  benefits 
that  might  be  derived  and  communicated  from  our  public,  but  concealed, 
hoards.  Of  about  one  hundred  MSS.  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
preface  to  the  edition  of  Aristotle's  works,  lately  published  at  Berlin,  as 
having  been  collated  by  the  editors  in  various  countries,  for  the  purifica- 
tion and  correction  of  the  text,  one  only  is  English.  The  MSS.  of  the 
various  treatises  of  Aristotle,  of  which  British  damp  and  British  worms 
enjoy  a  strict  monopoly,  are  numerous.  The  intercourse  of  Prussian 
scholars  with  England  is  more  frequent  than  that  of  many  other  conti- 
nental nations :  if  their  steady  and  resolute  diligence  were  not  notorious, 
the  elaborate  correction  of  the  Stagyrite  before  alluded  to  would  alone 
prove  that  such  brave  men  are  not  to  be  driven  out  of  the  path  which 
leads  to  knowledge  by  ordinary  obstacles ;  yet  ignorant  and  impudent 
impostors  still  dare  to  assert,  that,  in  a  land  blessed  by  their  auspices, 
the  human  mind  rapidly  crosses  the  field  of  science  in  every  direction 
by  forced  marches,  conquering  and  to  conquer  the  difficult  and  the  im- 
possible. 

.   That  an  alien,  however  bold,  patient,  w^ily,  and  indefatigable,  should 
tet  his  foot  within  the  threahdd  of  the  Ubrary  of  any  of  our  cathedraL 
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of  colI^;iate  churcbes,  or  of  the  public  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  care 
of  a  bishop,  seems,  of  all  impracticable  things,  the  least  practicable. 
All-daring  and  all-endming  cunning  -was  the  beautiful  ideal  of  the  Greek 
character  in  the  days  of  the  father  of  poetry,  as  it  is  in  our  times ;  he 
has  accordingly  embodied  the  national  subtlety,  and  has  wrought  there- 
with specious  miracles.  His  hero,  Ulysses,  was  able  to  eat  of  the  curds  and 
cbeeae,  and  to  drink  the  milk  and  whey,  although  they  were  in  the  custody 
of  the  Cyclops ;  but  the  poet  did  not  venture  to  predict,  through  Circe,  or 
BOioe  other  vehicle  of  prophecy,  that  a  stranger  of  Grecian  descent  would 
one  day  enter  a  den  guarded  by  a  dean,  and  would  obtain  a  sight  of  some 
mooMering  copy  of  the  divine  poem.    His  loyal  admirers  never  presume 
to  doubt  that  Homer  knew  and  foreknew  all  things ;  the  prodigy  was 
present,  therefore,  to  his  comprehensive  mind,  but  he  rejected  it,  although 
picturesque  and  striking,  because  it  would  have  violated  even  the  epic 
probability.     To  a  foreigner,  admission  is,  and  has  long  been,  absolutely 
impossible ;  to  a  native,  it  is  difficult  beyond  description  or  conception, 
A  large  volume  would  not  contain  the  various  obstacles  and  disappoint- 
ments which  one  inquisitive  and  active  student  has  encountered  within 
the  space  of  a  few  years.    The  site  of  the  library  is  not  known  to  the 
▼icinage;  but  time  at  last  makes  wise,  and  experience  suggests  the  ques- 
tion— **  Which  is  the  door  that  is  always  locked  ?"     The  outer  door  is 
found  and  examined,  being  black  and  solid,  of  oak  and  of  iron :  it  is 
unuaua],  but  not  unlawful,  to  call  aloud,  to  kick,  or  to  strike,  with  hand, 
or  stone^  or  stick.     How  few  persons  are  able  to  hunt  out  those  who  can 
declare  that  he  is  absent,  who  would  point  out  him,  who  could  declare 
that  the  man  is  not  to  be  found  an3rwhere,  who  should  make  the  first 
excuse !     Sometimes,  however,  all  are  frank,  and  candid,  and  forward : 
whatever  can  be  desired  is  forthcoming ;  they  concede,  in  short,  every  thing 
but  the  key.     The  credulous  scholar,  confiding  in  promises,  posts  thither 
from  a  distance ;  and  the  key,  he  is  told  at  the  door,  was  forgotten,  or  lost, 
or  mislaid,  or  another  has  been  substituted  by  mistake.    The  resolute, 
however,  sometimes  triumph.    After  a  resistance  not  unbecoming  its 
strength,  the  outer  door  has  yielded,  and  the  inner  door,  in  a  struggle 
commensurate  with  its  weakness,  has  also  given  way  :  but  there  is  lock 
within  lock ;  the  press  is  locked ;  and  although  the  back  of  the  desired 
MS.  is  seen  through  the  bars,  it  cannot  be  approached.     A  determined 
inquirer,  who  was  thus  tantalized,  urged  strenuously  that  a  fresh  search 
should  be  instituted,  since  the  game  was  in  sight.    The  delay  was  long, 
and  the  reluctance  great ;  nevertheless  the  key  of  the  press  was  at  last 
found ;  and  although  the  books  were  in  the  charge  of  a  learned  body  far 
less  hostile  to  letters  than  the  corporations  to  which  our  literary  treasures 
are  usually  confided,  it  was  shown,  by  unerring  proofs,  that  it  had  been 
missing,  but  never  missed,  for  full  eighty  years. 

At  a  library  in  the  metropolis,  a  visiter  has  been  repeatedly  informed 
that  the  keeper  of  the  M6S.  was  residing  upon  his  living  in  Yorkshire : 
the  period  of  his  departure  was  so  remote,,  that  it  was  forgotten ;  and 
the  time  of  his  return  so  uncertain,  that  it  could  not  be  predicted.  It  is 
no  easy  task,  indeed,  to  look  a  librarian  in  the  face,  still  less  easy  is  it  to 
pin  him  down  to  anything  definite ;  for,  like  a  Hebrew  witness,  he  is 
commonly  a  shifting,  changeful  fellow,  although,  like  the  Jew,  civil  and 
ftir-spoken.    An  unmerit^  opulence^  however,  has  sometimes  gene* 
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rated  insolence;  and  a  churlieh  ploraliat  has  manifeated  UsTexstioB, 
that  the  applicant  should  seek  to  learn,  ^ith  such  rudeness^  ap  lui» 
moved  the  mildest  observer  to  desire  that  the  wrathful  clerk  were 
straightway  consigned  to  a  neighbouring  horse-pond,  for  the  ablution  oC 
his  angry  discourtesy.  Whenever  the  student  presents  himself  at  a  con-> 
yentuid  or  corporate  library  without  a  special  recommendation,  the  'vfaut 
of  it  is  allegea  against  him  \ — ^robbers  and  burglars  are  addicted  to  t^i^ 
perusal  and  transcription  of  Greek  MSS.,  and  they  often  effect  (Mr 
nefarious  purposes  under  the  pretext  of  collation  and  emendation :  the 
thing  is  notonous ;  and  if  the  abandoned  critic  would  escape  the  w|^h« 
house  and  the  police^  he  must  run  for  it.  Should  the  simple  wight 
appear  armed  with  written  introductions,  his  case  is  more  cruel  \  f<nLthe 
i^jfusal  is  not  less  certain,  but  more  tedious.  With  gentleness  and  gm* 
titude  must  he  politely  accept  any  excuse,  and  all  excuses  in  long  suc- 
cession, through  a  regard  for  the  feelings  and  reputation  of  the  intro- 
ducer ;  a  worthless  list  of  useless  printed  books  for  a  catalogue  of  valuable 
MSS. ;  a  broomstick  for  a  book ;  or  an  old  hat  instead  of  a  libfarian. 
A  promise  misleads,  by  inducing  the  loss  of  time  and  of  toil ;  a  kick  or 
9  cuff  is  conclusive,  and  declares  that  satis&ction,  I^al  or  military,  may 
perchance  be  had,  literary  never.  The  enumeration  of  evils  woidd  be 
.endless,  as  the  evils  themselves  are  enormous.  How,  then^  are  they  to 
be  remedied  ?    The  cure  is  easy  and  eiiectual. 

At  Vienna,  at  Naples,  at  Milan ;  in  France,  in  Denmark^  it  is  said, 
and  partially  even  in  Spain ;  in  countries  which  we  contemn  as  barba- 
rous, all  the  MSS.  in  the  custody  of  corporations  have  been  collected  bj 
the  authority  of  the  state,  and  deposited  in  a  public  library.  The  in- 
conveniences which  we  now  perceive  were  felt,  or  rather  some  osf  them 
only.  The  insecurity  of  most  valuable  possessions,  and  the  dispereion 
in  remote  places  of  objects  that  ought  to  be  assembled  in  the  capital, 
were  the  alleged  grievances  \  that  access  should  be  refused  was  a  crime 
of  which  less  arrogant  nations  were  happily  ignorant  Nor  was  the 
prudent  collection,  in  all  cases,  a  modem  innovation ;  sometimes — as,  for 
example,  at  Vienna — it  was  effected  at  an  era  which  our  pert  philo«ephei» 
would  scorn  as  uncivilized.  Our  gross  and  guilty  negligence  has  already 
received  a  merited,  but  most  cruel,  chastisement:  at  Carlisle  many 
choice,  upesteemed,  but  inestimable,  MSS.  were  burnt  i  at  St.  Plul's* 
also,  it  is  said,  and  in  Sion  College ;  and  the  contents  of  the  Chapter 
library  at  Westminster  were  destroyed  by  fire ;  amongst  the  laat  some 
have  asserted,  whether  erroneously  none  can  now  determine,  tlwil  the 
accursed  flames,  hot  from  the  depths  of  paxlition,  devoured  the  Sectmd 
Decade  of  Livy.  How  much  injury,  never  to  be  repaired,  would  have 
been  avoided,  had  the  scattered  volumes  been  gathered  togeUier^betiinea ! 
A  folio,  containing  about  half  of  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas,  aeeias  to  have 
disappeared  from  the  Chapter  library  at  Durham,  where,  however,  the 
administration  has  been  more  careful  than  in  other  similar  repositories : 
the  MS.  is  described  in  the  Oxford  catalogues,  but  not  in  the  particular 
catalogue  lately  published  at  Durham.  Many  stray  MSS.  attest  the 
frequency  of  abstraction  \  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  damp  and  n^^t 
have  too  often  committed  fatal  ravages :  hesuce,  perhaps^  in  part  arisea 
the  unwillingness  to  admit  visiters.    But  these  evils  must  ooMe. 

It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  an  enligbtened  adminiatratioa^  mtboiil  Imi 
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of  timey  to  despatch  a  trusty  and  experienced  person,  armed  with  the 
authority  of  the  l^slatuie,  to  collect  these  precious  memorials,  and  to 
deposit  them  in   the  British  Museum.     It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  literati)ie  that  the  piDpoty  shoulcL  be  changed;   each 
volume  may  be  inscribed  and  registered  as  belonging  to  the  particular 
body  in  whose  charge  it  is  fbund,  but  entrusted  by  the  slate  to  Ihe 
firitislft  Muaemn  for  safe  custody  and  more  convenient  reference.    Thus 
ths  silly  quibble  about  the  private  property  of  corporations  will  be 
•toided ;  and  there  will  be  no  temptation  to  forget  that  these  fictitious 
cveatures^  whether  sole  or  aggregate,  are  ancillary  to,  and  wholly  de- 
pendent upon,  the  public  will.     Nor  will  the  direction  of  a  munificent 
testator,  that  the  books  by  him  bequeathed  should  remain  in  a  specified 
place,  occasion  any  difficulty;  for  he  selected  the  locality  only  because 
it  would  be  commodiaus  to  the  studious,  and  he  would  doubtless  rejoice 
that  their  convenience  should  be  augmented  by  a  wise  and  well-ordered 
tiimge.    By  the  word  manuscript,  charters,  records,  and  other  mtmi- 
mentt  and  evidences  of  legal  rights,  are  not  here  signified,  but  those 
•oeient  writings  only  which  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  by  the 
learned  would  denote  :  the  greater  part  of  our  sepulchred  wealth  is  Latin, 
much  Greek,  and  a  portion  in  English,  French,  or  other  languages.     To 
descant  upon  the  value  of  the  precious  remains  is  needless :  every  manu- 
script has  its  peculiarities — an  individuality,  a  certain  idiosyncrasy ;  its 
leaves  can  never  be  turned  over  without  profit.     As  those  who  would  fully 
understand  an  author  desire  to  consult  every  printed  edition,  so  would 
ihev  also  examine  every  manuscript,  each  manuscript  being,  in  truth,  a 
dil^rent  edition ;  the  chief  use  of  printed  books  being,  perhaps,  as  some 
have  taught,  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  study  of  MSS.,  inasmuch  as 
the  ancient  usage  of  comprehending  Iei  work  thoroughly  existed  at  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  invention  of  printing.     Whoever,  for  the 
moderate  charge  of  one  guinea  a  year,  purchases  the  privilege  of  adver- 
tising his  name  every  week  or  month  on  the  drab  cover  of  a  sixpenny 
discourse,  touching  all,  or  not  touching  any^,  of  the  sciences,  is  deemed  a 
patton  of  learning  and  of  learned  men,  being  himself,  of  course,  most 
kamed :  no  other  encouragement  is  known  to  the  age.    Nevertheless,  the 
necessity  of  searching  for  and  collecting  the  vast  mass  of  hidden  trea- 
sure is  so  obvious  and  urgent,  that  if  it  be  duly  insisted  upon  it  cannot 
long  be  delayed.    Frequently  and  strenuously  to  press  so  important  a 
matter  will  not  be  discreditable;  nor  surely  is  the  first  suggestion. 
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THE  FIRST  OF   SEPTEMBER.* 

BT  STLVAKI78  SWANQUILL,   ESQ. 

Thb  Ff bst  of  SxPTBiCBER  I — Oh,  for  the  harp  of  an  Ossian  worthily 
to  celebrate  thy  channB !  Oh,  for  the  one  string  (the  fourth)  of  a  Paga- 
nini  righUy  to  modulate  thy  praises!  Ods  flints  and  triggers — ^if  we 
may  swear  such  an  old-lashioned  oath — ^what  associations  are  conjured 
up  in  a  man's  breast  at  the  mention  of  thy  name !  How  distinct  sound 
the  double  crack  of  his  Manton,  and  the  wing-whirr  of  the  brown  covey, 
in  his  mind's  ear,  Horatio !  How  brightly  lies  the  landscape  under  his 
eye — ^how  bland  is  the  breath  of  morning  in  his  nostrils — how  joyous  the 
l)ounding  of  his  brave  dogs — how  light,  how  glad,  how  gratefiU  his  own 
heart  I 

September  I  what  a  glorious  month  it  is  I  Cornfields  are  yet  waving 
in  golden  undulations  over  the  hill-sides,  or  standing  in  tent-like  rows 
along  the  plain.  Sickles  are  yet  plying  among  the  brown  ears ;  gleaners 
are  yet  stooping  amid  the  bright  sheaves ;  waggona  are  ^^  groaning  ** 
under  the  weight  of  an  abundant  harvest,  and,  &8  they  swing  through  the 
half-yard-deep  ruts  in  the  narrow  lanes,  hang  **  samples ''  of  the  golden 
grain  on  the  unclipt  hedges,  for  the  little  birds  to  banquet  on  when  they 
are  gone.  In  September,  however,  if  the  season  has  been  favourable, 
the  crops  are  for  the  most  part  got  in ;  the  country,  in  general,  is  crisp 
with  stubble;  Irishmen  are  seen  returning  shoeless  and  stockingless  to 
Green  Erin — home  is  home,  after  all.  Harvest  hymns  are  being  sung 
in  parish  churches ;  and  farmere  are  grumbling  at  Providence,  and  the 
corn-laws,  and  the  assessed  taxes,  and  are  certain  there  never  were  such 
times.  But,  pshaw !  what  have  we  to  do  with  politics  on  the  First  of 
September  ?  The  very  Senate  itself  is  silent  now,  and  nature  seems  to 
be  enjoying  a  universal  holyday.  The  country  is  full  of  life  and  beauty : 
everything  is  consummated.  The  flowera  of  spring,  those  beautlAil 
promises,  have  ripened  into  golden  fruit ;  the  poor  man's  orchard  is  an 
Aladdin's  garden,  and  every  schoolboy  is  an  Aladdin.  Apples,  pean, 
plums,  apricots !  What  temptations  are  hanging  about  in  every  direc* 
tion !  That  lad  must  have  more  than  his  share  of  honesty  who  can  resist 
them  all.  Eve  and  Atalanta  were  overcome  with  a  golden  pippin ;  what 
wonder  then  that  little  Tommy,  or  Bobby,  or  Jacky,  or  Billy  should  be 
unable  to  resist  the  combined  influences  of  russet  and  codling,  of  ccnir- 
penduj  and  Waking-pippin,  and  Ribstone-pippin,  and  Keswick  codling, 
and  northern-greening,  and  pearmain,  and  nonsuch,  and  Hawthomden, 
and  those  rosy  rascals  sumamed  peach ! — Sweet  or  sour ;  but  why  do  I 
say  sour  ?  They  are  all  sweet  to  them ;  the  very  crab  in  the  hedgerow 
hath  its  admirers  on  the  "  lower  forms,"  and  many  is  the  hatfiJ  that 
will  be  eaten  between  this  and  the  next  number  of  the  "  New  Monthly 
Magazine." 

Thea  the  pean!  the  magnificent  bell-peare!  hanging  along  the 
branches  like  so  many  Great  Toms  of  Lincoln;  the  be^mot,  the  lus- 

*  The  fint  of  September,  thb  year,  to  nee  an  Irioism,  will  not  take  place  till 
the  Moond, — the  Sabbath  oominff  m  the  way.  But  we  write  for  eternity,  therefore 
snch  little  aocidenta  have  no  weight  with  ut. 
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QooB  little  jargonelle,  the  mouth-meltiiig  swan-egg,  and  the  humhle 
Tet'nall !     The  plums !  red.  yellow,  purple,  like  little  skins  of  nectar,  so 
fiiU  of  cool,  ripe,^  luscitMs^  Jmce^—bah !  it  makes'  one's  mouth  water  to 
think  of  them !    And  thenv— j(we  say  nothing  of  peach,  grape,  and  nec- 
tarine, hecaose  they  are  not,  or  rarely,  come-at-aole  by  our  little  school 
£ri0Bd>7— then  the  stores  of  wild  fruit  that  ace  growing  id  the  daxk  woods, 
or  among  the  sunny  hedgerows.,    Nuts!  who  has  not  pleasant  recollec** 
tiona  of  his  nutting  days,  when  he  sallied  forth  into  field  and  forest 
to  procure,  "  by  hook  or  crook,"  a  feast  of  those  delicate  morsels,  heed* 
Xess  of  keepers  andindigestioos,  and  blind  to  the  murderous  announce 
ment  that  ^*  steel  traps  and  spring  guns  are  actually  set  on  these  pre- 
mises."    Oh  I  many's  the  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoon  that  I  have 
spent  over  head  and  ears  in  the  brown  hazel-bushes ;  and  many's  the 
Tsce  I  have  run  with  velveteen-jacketed  keeper,  on  emerging  into  day, 
with  pockets,  hat,  and  handkerchief  stodgefiUl  of  brown-shellers.    What 
luxury,  to  grasp  the  ripe  clusters,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
rough  leaves  among  which  they  grew!    What  emulation  about  the 
bunches  of  fives,  and  sizes,  and  sevens !  and  with  what  joy  we  pocketed 
the  same,  earwigs  and  all,  inly  trembling  lest  a  luckier  boy  should  find 
a  larger  cluster !    Then  how  we  went  cracking  all  the  way  home,  for  we 
were  too  busy  to  eiijoy  any  part  of  our  treasure  in  the  wood !     Crack, 
crack,  crack  t  I  wonder  we  did  not  break  every  tooth  in  our  head !   And 
what  games  of  cob-^itU  ensued  when  we  again  arrived  at  school,  to  the 
very  considerable  neglect  of  Bonnycastle  and  Casar  de  BeUo  GalHco. 

September  I  a  bright  month  is  September.  How  magnificent  are  the 
sunsets  and  the  moonlights !  The  air  is  now  so  clear  that  you  can  count 
every  tree  upon  the  horizqn,  and  every  sundown  is  a  picture  by  Claude, 
in  *^  his  best  manner."  How  full  is  the  landscape  of  leaf  and  blossom ! 
No  winter  sign  yet — sll  is  the  brightness  of  life.  Not  but  that  some 
Job's  comlbrter  (the  damned-goodnatured  fneoA,  that  pointed  out  to  you 
your  first  grey  hair)  will  be  able  to  discover  some  fading  leaf  or  withered 
bough,  some  jaundiced  chestnut  or  fading  birch ;  but,  spite  of  the  mon- 
ster, all  is  brightness  and  beauty.  June  itself  is  not  more  full  of  foliage, 
nay,  not  so  fidl;  for  the  young  shoots  that  were  put  forth  at  midsum- 
mer by  the  oak  and  his  comrades  are  now  fully  expanded,  their  hues  of 
light-green  and  crknson  having  sobered  down  into  the  general  tint.* 
SoDg-birds  are  newly  waking  their  voices  in  the  woods.  Our  old  friend 
coclanbin  is  chirrupmg  up  for  joy  that  the  dog-<lays  are  at  an  end,  and 
his  breast  is  br^hter  and  redder  than  ever.  The  favourite  warblers  of 
spring  are  again  trying  over  their  chromatics  and  diatonics ;  and  d^ 
butantes — ^young  thrushes  and  blackbirds,  cum  multis  Mis — ^are  heard 
in  every  bush.  Flowers  are  still  lying  along  the  banksides,  of  which  our 
well-beloved  harebell  is  the  chief  in  beauty.  The  fnrze  is  bright  with 
yellow  blossoms— when  is  it  not,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  and  the  thistle 
makes  a  fine  show,  with  its  white  and  <»rim8on  tufts.  Clusters  of  yellow, 
star-like  flowers,  with  orange  centres,  whose  name  we  do  not  know,  (we 
« I     ■       .1      ■  -■■  II..  ■  I  ■  ■ 

*  A  striking  feature  in  July  and  August  is  the  putting  forth  of  young  shoots  by 
the  timber  and  other  trees.  The  oak  is  most  oonspicuous  at  this  time,  from  the 
strong  oontrsst  alForded  by  the  old  and  new  kaves ;  those  being  of  a  very  dark 
green,  these  of  a  Ught-green,  red,  or  brown.  The  younger  trees  are  most  prolifie 
of  these  midsummer  shoots. 
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really  miist  look  over  oiir  botany,)  are  growing  in  every  field  and  hedge- 
^ide;  and  other,  smaller  gold  nowers  are  lying  like  spangles  nnder  oikr 
feet.  'The  foxglove,  glorious  creature!  is  seen  here  and  there,  in  tbb 
fhady  dingle,  or  on  the  cold  side  of  the  hedge,  but  no  longer  blowing 
with  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  its  midsummer  brethren.  Woodbines  are 
yet  twining  their  flowery  fingers  among  the  hawthorn  leaves,  and  the 
wild  convolvulus  is  being  smothered  with  dust  on  every  road  side. 

Overhead  ripe  berries  hang  in  jnicj  clusters :  elderberries,  blackber- 
"ries,  hips  and  haws,  and  the  beautiful  bunches  of  the  mountain  ash. 
^d  women  in  scarlet  cloaks,  with  hooked  sticks  and  wicker  baskets,  arc 
seen  trudgmg  up  hill  and  down  dale,  wherever  an  elder  tree  is  to  be  met 
with ;  and  the  cottager's  wife  sends  for  the  annual  cargo  of  coarse  sugar 
to  make  her  gudeman  a  keg  of  sweet  wine.  Now  farm-houses  are  invi- 
vible ;  yon  can  see  nothing  in  that  direction  but  massive  ricks  of  hay  and 
roni,  with  straw  weathercocks  a-top ;  or  now  and  then,  nerhaps,  a  cluster 
•of  ancient  chimneys  peeping  over  their  roofis.  Flocks  of  Reese,  and 
turkeys,  and  pigeons,  and  guinea-fowls  are  met  with  in  the  fields,  pickina; 
np  the  com  that  has  been  scattered  by  the  harvesters ;  and,  every  market 
day,  chubby  dairymaids  arc  seen  trudging  to  town  with  the  fattest  ot 
%hem  for  sale. 

Now  the  hop  countries  are  in  a  complete  turmoil  •  every  man,  woman^ 
and  child  seems  to  be  engaged  in  the  gathering — a  happy,  sunny  scene 
as  one  would  wish  to  see  on  a  September  day.  The  merry  groups  of 
children,  laughing  among  the  bright  foliage,  and  twining  the  green  ten- 
drils round  their  innocent  brows ;  .the  men  and  women — ^psfaaw !  nympha 
und  swains,  we  mean — plucking  the  pleasant-smelling  flowers  from  their 
fitems,  and  cracking  their  jokes,  and  casting  sheeps'-eyes  and  hop-flowers 
at  one  another  in  amorous  frolic ;  the  bright-faced  noys,  bearing  away 
the  lofty  plants — stems,  leaves,  flowers,  and  all — to  where  their  senion 
ire  picking  and  sorting  them  for  the  service  of  glorious  Sir  John  Barley- 
corn, Bart. ;  these  altogether  form  a  picture  of  pleasure  and  plenty  thai 
ho  age  or  country  can  surpass.  In  the  orchard  counties,  tod,  perry,  and 
cider  are  flowing  from  the  juicy  presses ;  very  nice  liquors  to  those  who 
Jike  them ;  but,  for  our  part,  Burton  against  Worcestershire  all  the  world 
over. 

Now  London  is  a  desert,  so  to  say,  and  the  legitimates  open  to  empty 
benches.  Now  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  throng  to  the  sea-coast  and 
gaze  upon  the  ocean,  exclaiming.  "  There  is  a  rapture  in  the  lonely 
shore,"  &c.  &c.  {ride  any  youne  lady's  album  passim).  Now  the  Cdck- 
iiey,  telling  over  the  gains  of  tne  season,  resolves  on  a  voyage  and  a 
continental  tour,  and  embarks  with  Mrs.  Smith  and  the  Messrs.  and  the 
Misses  Smith,  at  the  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  incontinently.  Now  Par- 
liament breaks  up,  and  Parliamentary  reporters  attend  union  meetinga 
and  county  assizes.  Now  **  patent  percussion  gims,"  "  unrivalled  poin- 
ters," *•  pedometers  for  the  waistcoat  pocket,"  **  anti-corrosive  powder,** 
**  chemically-prepared  wadding,"  "  gambroon  shooting  jackets  of  an 
witirely  new  cut,"  and  **  waterproof  hats  on  a  new  principle,**  are  ad- 
vertised in  all  the  newspapers.  Now  Mr.  Robins  is  instructed  to  otter 
to  public  competition  divers  **  eligible  country  residences,"  **  elegant 
Gothic  villas,"  "  charming  rustic?  retreats,  with  right  of  sporting,"  &c.  i 
all  of  course  "  claiming  to  approach  Fairy  Lano." 
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H^  wasps  are  Tcry  annpying  in  fruit  gardens  and  confcctionc»' 
alrops ;  and  you  cannot  take  hold  of  a  nice  ripe  plum,  or  green  gage, 
witnont  gettmg  into  a  squabble  with  some  of  tbese  impettinent  gentry. 
Think  yourself  well  off  if  you  don't  get  one  of  them  into  your  mouth 
before  you  are  aware  of  it.  Now  barrels  of  oysters  and  haunches  of 
Tenison  pass  from  friend  to  friend,  and  from  landlord  to  tenant,  and  from 
honourable  member  to  worthy  and  independent  elector ;  and  boxes  of 
^Qse  come  in  fit)m  the  moors  rather  the  worse  for  the  journey.  Now 
sons  and  heirs  are  invited  to  parks,  and  places,  and  castles,  and  halls, 
and  manor-houses ;  where  beautiful,  and  elegant,  and  accomplished  young 
ladies  sing,  and  draw,  and  knit  blue  and  white  purses,  and  play  at 
billiards  **  a  little;"  and  a  system  of  manoeuvring  ensues,  in  which  the 
one  party  is  desirous  of  carrying  flirtation  as  fi&r/as  it  will  go  without 
matrimony — the  other  of  extending  it  to  such  a  length  that  nothing  less 
than  a  parson  or  a  brother  can  settle  the  business.  Tae  younger  branches, 
meanwhile,  are  content  to  take  their  station  at  Bath  or  Chdtenham, 
patiently  waiting  for  a  god-send,  in  the  shape  nf  a  rich  citizen's  daugh- 
ter or  merchant's  widow.  But  we  are  getting  scandalous: :  let  us  haste 
back  to  the  country. 

To  the  sportsman  September  has  much  to  offer ;  his  year  may  be  said 
to  begin  with  this  month.  Hunter,  courser,  fisher,  shooter — wake  up 
every  one  of  you — for  September  has  joy  for  you  all.  , 

Thb  Hukteb. — ^Now  he  is  abroad  among  the  thick  covers,  rattling 
about  the  cnb-foxes,  exercising  the  old  hoimds  and  blooding  the  young 
ones.  How  gladly  the  old  fellows — Truemau,  Turbulent,  Bellman, 
Burster,  Mentor,  Merryman,  Rockwood,  Rambler,  and  Co. — resume 
their  joyous  game  among  the  fern  and  furze,  and  how  well  do  the  new 
entries  profit  by  their  example  and  the .  whip's  corrections !  Whoo ! 
tahliof  pug*s  in  the  ope\i,  and  off  they  go,  old  and  young,  men  and 
hounds,  over  field  and  fence,  through  the  wood,  up  the  hill,  and  away 
out  of  sight  before  we  can  say  "  Jack  Robinson." 

The  CouRssa. — ^Now  he  is  out  upon  heath  and  hill ;  and  Ids  "  long 
dogs  **  are  bounding  among  the  furze  blossoms.  Poor  puss  has  a  weary 
life  of  it;  harriers,  and  beagles,  and  greyhounds  beset  her  by  day,  and 
poachers,  villanous  poachers,  by  night.  Halloo !  halloo !  away  she 
bolts  out  of  that  patch  of  gorse ;  and  Lily  and  Phantom,  like  two  flashes 
of  lightning,  are  •  zigzagging  at  her  heels.  Lily  turns  her,  and  Phan" 
loses  ground.  Lily  has  her — ^no !  she  turns  again,  and  Lily  is  a  couple 
of  lengths  behind.  Again  they  are  together ;  once  again  puss  dasheft 
off  at  a  right  angle.  Lily  strains  every  nerve  to  catch  her  before  she 
Teaches  the  plantation — she  cannot — puss  is  through  the  paling — Lily 
leaps  over.  Where  are  they  now  ?  and  Echo,  down  in  yonder  farm- 
buuding,  answers  **  Where  ?'•  Has  Lily  been  victorious  ? — has  puss 
escaped  ?  Who  shall  tell  f  None  but  Lily  herself,  for  there  she  comes — 
yonder,  by  the  birch  tree — over  the  pale,  like  a  spirit — poor  thing,  how 
'she  pants !  but  no  hare,  and  no  stain  upon  her  lips.  Good  LHy ;  here^ 
Lere,  here, — ^you  have  done  your  best — done  bravely;  but  remember, 
there's  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the.  lip  \ 
.  The  FisHfejBL— September  is  a  new  birth  to  him.  The  hot  weather  of 
July  and  August  have  been  the  reverse  of  favourable  to  his  sport.  The 
Jack  would  not  run  with  his  choicest  baits;   nor  trout  nor  grayling 
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rise/ at  bis  cutuusgest  flies*.  But  now  his  Hackloi  tad  bit  spring 
duns  (the  sfweet  little  Violet  in  particular),  come  into  play  again ;« iM 
heavy  is.  the  cxeel:  at  hitf  back  as  he  trudges  homewaid  alstarlidbt,  tm^ 
trillingly  tearing  himself  from  the  pleasant  streamvside.  Addaghtfisl 
sport  is  fishing;  not  your  sleepy^  lackadaisical  float  and  punt  woric^ 
where  yon  axe  obliged  to  sit  hour  alter  hour^  like  a  cat  in  a  obernr  tree; 
waiting  to  pounce  upop  your  prey ;  but  the  wild  ramble  along  a  aingiiiff 
to)ut-8tt«am,  where  every  moment  is  full  of  incident,  and  eyeacy  nook 
brimfi^  of  beauty — ^whaM  a  man  is  a  sajturalist^  and  a  sportsmsiiy  and -a 
painter,  and  a  poet,  and  a  philosopher,  and  a  moralist,  in  spite  (tf  him* 
sel£  Plcuh  /-^a  foui^pounder  is  rising  behind  that  grey.  sUm^  Light 
as  gossamer  floats  our  line  in  the  air-~«ofUy  &]ls  the  minue  fly  iipon 
the  wave— ifiop  /— he  has  it — ay,  and  we  haye  lum  too— *fiiat^  fast  aa 
fate  on  our  trusty  O'Shaugnessy.  Down  stream  we  go,  with  raaater 
trouty  in  tow — heads  <Lp,  my  old  boy — steady  over  the  weeds  there — he 
begins  to  reel,  and  to  show  his  sides  of  silver  and  gold.  Now  for  the 
landing-^netyboy ;  here  he  comes — get  it  well  under  him — gently-^soh- — 
out  with  him.;  and  a  fine  fellow  he  is  as  ever  gobbled  up  greendrake-of 
a  May  morning.  What  colours-Hiilver,  and  gold,  and  purple,  and 
rubies  pienttifiilly  .sprinkled  over  all ;  and  what  a  fine  hiunp  back  1  and 
what  a  beautifu),  thoroughbred-looldng  head !  By  Jove,  he  is  a  flaa 
creature,  and  if  we  could  but  catch  another  such,  to  make  up  the  sixteen 
brace!    . 

Tbb  SHooTBR.**-*Happy  he  on  the  First  of  September !  Tis  true 
there  has  been  shootmg  before  to-day ;  but  it  is  not  every  one  that  can 
a£Bbrd,  or  that  can  awhile  to  go  to  the  moors.  It  is  only  the  first  of 
September  that  makes  it  generaL  Now  the  yeoman  as  weU  as  the  squire, 
now  the  real  as  well  as  the  gentleman  farmer,  can  take  the  field.  Shoot** 
ing  is  shooting  now.  There  is  as  much  gunpowder  expended  oo.  this 
one  day  aa  would  serve  to  blow  a  Miguelite  fleet  out  of  the  water.  Great 
18  the  note  of  preparation  throughout  the  lai^d  during  the  latter  days  of 
August.  Our  guns  are  newly  furbished;  our  shot-belt  is  freed  fhmi 
the  summer's  dust;  and  our  pointers  and  setters,  that  have  been  idling 
about  like  halfpay  officers  these  six  months,  are  suddenly  become  of 
especial  importance.  There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  relative 
merits  of  setter  and  pointer,  and  many  ingenious  objections  have  been 
raised  against  both.  For  my  part  I  have  a  decided  predilection — pre- 
judice^ maybe — in  favour  of  the  setter;  not  because  he  beats,  stands,  or 
backs  better  than  the  other,  but  because  he  looks  the  most  good  tempered. 
There  is  a  sweetness  of  disposition  about  the  hot  of  the  setter  that  is 
very  heart-winning,  to  my  mind;  and — it  may  be  fancy — but  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  this  physiognomy  was  borne  out  by  the  char 
racter  of  the  dog.  The  pointer  has  a  sterner  look;  he  is  certainly  of  a 
more  serious  turn ;  and,  I  think,  neither  so  amiable  nor  so  faithfiil  as  the 
aetter.  However,  I  may  be  wrong;  and  if  so,  I  b^  the  pointer's  pardon. 
But  this  he  must  confess,  the  setter  has  the  advantage  of  him  in  beauty. 
Yes,  our. favourite  certainly  is  the  handsomer;  those  flowing  loeka — 
those  flossy  ear»»-»that  feathery  tail — mister  pointer  cannot  come  up  to 
him  in  ifiuay  of  .these;  and  last,,  not  least,  the  beauty  and  variety  of  hia 
€<^ural  Theieis  my  own  sweet  pet,  Ponto,  spotted  ^^  like  the  paid  f'* 
these  ia  not  a  staiD  upon  his  sides  that  should  not  be  theie,  uot  oouUL  yee 
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addtAie'Uot  ^f  gold  <nr  jet  to  improve  the  bfiltfice  oi  light  and  shade. 
He  is  a  perftiet  beAaty'-^^Mid  so  amiable — and  such  a  finder ! 

C^odie,  PonfOy  ^y  old  boy,  don't  you  know  it's  the  first  of  September  ? 

Ay,  that  you  do,  as  well  as'sfny  dog  in  the  nation.    Ard  Carlo— where's 

JOiarlb?    Oh!  there  the  rascal  is,  wagging  his  tail,  and  whining  and 

lookii^  out  at  the  hall  door,  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  Come,  it's  time  to  be 

offy-the  day  is  breaking,  and  the  coveys  are  waiting  to  be  killed."  Away, 

then,  we  go.    How  rd^hing  is  the  morning  air— as  sweet  and  exhila- 

tatin^  as  a  dnyuffht  of  champagne !     Lord,  what  one  does  lose  by  Iving 

saofing  in  bed  of  a  morning !    WeHl  never  do  so  again — so  we  beueve 

mt  this  moment.    Aurora  and  we  will  henceforth  be  sworn  friends-^ 

efawns,  cronies,  inseparables ;  we  will  write  a  sonnet  to  Phoebus  and  an 

ode  to  liucifer  forthwith  I  the  lark,  that  sings  **  i*  the  plighted  clouds," 

rimll  sing  no  more  tmheard  by  us.    Pillow,  and  couch,  and  blanket,  and 

counterpane,  we  will  no  longer  yield  to  your  feathery  fascinations. 

'  We  are  upon  the  hill — ^what  a  glorious  sight !  the  wood  is  on  our 
right,  alive  with  pheasants ;  we  shall  be  after  'em  this  day  month,  we 
promise  'em.  Pasture,  and  stubble,  and  standing  com  lie  under  us — 
down,  down,  through  every  shade  of  green  and  orange,  to  the  meadows 

a  defy  wheM  the  river  glides  smoothly  and  brightly  through  its  never- 
i^  banks.  Beautiful  is  that  river— our  own  dear  Dovb,  winging  its 
way  through  mead  and  mountain,  like  a  dove  indeed,  and  spreading 
peace  and  plenty  wherever  it  stretehes  its  glittering  wings.  Swans  are 
upon  its  suffice— two,  four,  six,  eight,  nine  of  them — two  white  and 
seven  brown — parents  and  progeny — swans  and  cygnets.  £l^;ant  crea- 
aarea  i  How  gracefully  they  kiss  their  shadows  in  &e  stream !  how  they 
phii^  headlong  into  its  crystal  depths,  and  scatter  the  liquid  gems  from 
their  silver  nedcs! 

But  a  truce  to  rhapsody.  We  are  upon  **  the  ground,"  and  Carlo 
and  Pouto  are  on  the  look-out  for  a  signal  to  b^in.  Stay,  my  old  fellows, 
a  preparatory  squib,  just  to  wash  the  detonator's  mouth  out,  and  then — 
Whu$k  I—  Whush  .'—There.  "  Hallo !  Carlo,  you  devil,  where  are  you 
going  ?  Down  charge,  you  brute — that  I  shoula  have  to  say  such  a  tmng 
lo  a  dog  of  your  years.  Mind  you  don't  get  your  ears  lugged,  you  old 
madcap.  There,  hey  on ! "  Aiid  away  go  Ponto  and  Carlo,  dashing 
over  the  crisp  stubble,  as  happy  as  a  brace  of  emperors.  Hark!  a  shot 
in  the  valley — another  behind  the  wood.  Soh !  we  are  not  first,  then, 
it  aeems:  Hush !  Ponto  sets— Good  Carlo,  well  backed !  How  beau- 
tiful  they  look  now !  not  a  muscle  in  motion ;  they  are  fixed  as  statuary, 
as  lifeless  as  if  they  had  been  plunged  in  the  Grotto  del  Cane—the  covey 
are  lying  close  under  their  noses — still  to  a  feather.  We  advance — thi 
hammer  ialks^-the  birds  leap  into  the  air — ^bang  goes  the  sinister  barrel 
—the  smoke  sails  over  our  head.  Bang  again !  Why,  what  the  devil! 
is  this  we  that  picked  off  swallows  on  the  wing  as  easily  as  an  alderman 
would  bolt  an  oyster,  and  could  snuff  a  farthing  rushlight  with  our 
eyes  shut?  And  have  we  really  missed  both  birds?  Is  there  not  so 
mueh  as  a  feather  to  show  for  all  this  expense  of  powder  and  shot  ? 
Catlo^Ponto— No,  I  can't  lay  it  on  you;  but,  confound  you,  you 
needn't  stafte  so ;  it  was  no  fkult  of  mine ;  it  was  the  gun— the  powder 
— tlie  shot— these  infernal  copper  caps— the  state  t)f  the  atmosphere — 
lihe  awkwaxd  way  the  birds  went  off— any  thing,  every  thing,  in  shor^ 
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bttt  no  fault  of  mine.    Never  mind,  weTl  liave  'em  vet;  tliey*re  only  in 

the  next  piece,  the  turnips  yonder,  and Lord,  now  nervous  I  am ! 

I  can  hardly  hold  the  gunstick-^nd  there,  by  Jove,  Pve  put  the  shot 
into  the  wrong  barrd.  What  can  be  the  reason  ?  Surely  not  the 
brandy-and-water  I  drank  last  night ;  and  certainly  not  the  coffee  I  took 
at  breakfast  this  morning,  for  I  didn't  swallow  enough  to  drown  a  tad- 
pole. Nervous,  eh !  well,  that's  a  good  one,  however.  Sylvanus  Swan- 
quill,  Esquire,  of  Swanquill  Hall,  in  the  county  of ^  endowed  with 

nerves — shaking  like  a  poplar  in  a  high  wind !  Nonsense !  Ponto,  get 
away,  and  don't  look  so  like  a  fool.  Carlo,  come  in,  and  don't  put  me 
in  a  passion,  if  you  regard  those  long,  silky  ears  of  yours.  War*  fence, 
both  of  you !  What  a  hedge  this  is !  Now,  come  along,  and  mind  what 
you're  doing— hey  on ! 

By  the  time  the  dogs  have  stood  to  the  birds  again,  we  have  recovered 
our  equanimity,  and  advance  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  assurance. 
All  is  silent,  save  the  rustling  of  our  feet  among  the  turnip-tops :  but 
there  is  a  busy  discourse  of  eyes  going  on  amongst  the  various  parties. 
The  birds,  not  a  little  frightened  at  the  recollection  of  the  last  cannonading, 
turn  their  timorous  gaze  towards  the  two  ogres,  Ponto  and  Carlo. 
Ponto  and  Carlo  return  the  compliment  in  a  fixal  stare,  as  if  they  would 
fascinate  the  whole  covey.  We,  on  our  side,  are  keeping  a  good  look- 
out to  leeward,  ready  to  take  signal  vengeance  on  the  birds  for  former 
mishaps.  Once  again  the  air  is  turbid  under  their  wings,— the  whole 
covey  rises  together,  father,  mother,  and  Suke, — bang/ — there  goes  the 
son  and  heir,  head  over  heels,  leaving  some  half-dozen  of  his  feathers 
floating  in  the  breeze; — hang  again! — there  goes  another,  the  father 
himself, — the  covey  divides, — Carlo  and  Ponto  become  cxmckant  proper^ 
as  they  say  at  the  Heralds'  Office, — the  smoking  barrels  are  loaded  with 
new  death, — a  word,  nay  a  sign,  gives  life  to  Ponto  and  Carlo,  and 
liway  we  go,  over  hedge  and  ditch,  through  stubble  and  fallow,  to  renew 
the  dread  warfare  against  the  trembling  fiigitives. 

Then,  when  at  mid-day  we  find  ourselves  miles  away  from  home,  and 
melting  under  a  hot  sun,  how  welcome  the  invitation  of  the  honest  far- 
mer on  the  hill  to  "  Walk  in  and  have  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese  !*• 
You,  gourmands  and  gluttons,  you,  disciples  of  Kitchener  and  deifiers 
of  Udfi,  would  ye  know  where  the  aaintiest  morsel  in  creation  is  to  be 
tasted^  and  when  ?  It  is  in  farmer  Stubble's  little  parlour  at  the  Hill 
Grange,  after  a  hard  day's  shooting  in  September.  Try  that,  and  you 
will  DO  longer  need  your  vile  zests  and  diabolical  dinner-draughts ;  you 
will  then  know  that  there  is  indeed  no  sauce  like  hunger,  no  Viand  ukc 
honest  bread  and  cheese.  Ponto  and  Carlo  are  popped  into  the  stable, 
and  lefl  to  revel  in  a  paradise  of  hay  and  straw.  We  make  an  apology 
for  our  dirty  shoes,  which  are  in  a  terrible  plight  to  be  sure,  but  the 
worthy  Cincinnatus  "  won't  hear  a  word  about  it,"  and  begs  we'll  make 
ourselves  quite  at  home. .     *  , 

"  Come,  Sir,  come  in  :  never  mind  scraping  your  shoes ;  you  find  us 
quite  in  the  rou^h ;  but  we  can't  be  ahvays  neat  in  a  farm-house.'* 

**  My  dear  Sir,  you  arc  neatness  itself"  And,  sooth  to  say,  you 
might  tie  your  cravat  in  any  one  of  those  bright  black  quarries  that  pave 
the  hall  floor.  What  a  glorious  sight  that  hall  is !  roofed  with  beef  and 
panelled  with  bacon.    You  might  almost  ftincy  friend  Stubble  was  going 
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to  victoal  the  navy.    And  what  a  fire-place!  those  hohs  were  surely 
made  for  Gog  and  Magog  when  they  spent  their  Christmas  in  the 
country;  and  those  great  glohes  of  polished  steel,  hig  enough  and  hright 
enough  to  serve  for  mirrors, — what  nice  places  to  warm  one's  hands 
upon  on  a  cold  winter's  evening !     A  long  oaken  tahle,  on  twisted  legs, 
occupies  one  entire  side  of  this  spacious  room,  under  the  old  hay  win- 
dow ;  and  there,  as  in  the  olden  times,  the  worthy  yeoman  and  his  dame 
take  their  dinner,  in  the  midst  of  their  domestics  and  dependents.    We 
would  fUn  stop  in  this  pleasant  apartment,  and  have  our  lunchoon  on 
the  old  oaken  board ;  but  our  host  won't  hear  of  it,  and  drags  us,  nolens 
tfoiensj  into  the  little  parlour  aforesaid.     He  is  sorry  to  say  that  his  wife 
YB  not  at  home,  (a  circumstance  which,  looking  at  our  shoes,  ^e  have 
no  great  reason  to  lament,)  and  regrets  that  he  cannot  get  at  the  wine- 
cdlar.     But  he  knows  we  are  fond  of  ale,  and  flatters  nimself  that  he 
can  give  us  as  good  a  glass  as  here  and  there  one. 

**  No  doubt  of  it,  Mr.  Stubble;  your  tap  is  celebrated  far  and  near, 
A  glass  of  good  ale  for  me  before  all  the  wine  iu  the  universe.'* 

**  Well,  that's  what  1  say.  I'm  no  great  drinker,  it's  true,  (Stubble 
can  take  his  two  bottles  at  rent-day  without  *  turning  a  hair,*)  but  I 
cfe  like  a  glass  of  good  ale,  that  I  must  say.  Nothing  telishes  like  it, 
to  my  mind ;  and  as  I  said  before — ^but  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  as 
the  saying  is, — end  no  more  doesn't  good  ale ;  so  excuse  me  a  minute 
or  two,  and  if  I  don't  give  you  as  prime  a  glass  as  ever  you  put  your 
lips  to,  my  name  an't  John  Stubble,  that's  all." 
'*  No  doubt  of  it,  Mr.  Stubble ;  no  doubt  of  it." 
**  You'll  excuse  my  leaving  you  alone  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Swan- 
tniill »» 

"  My  dear  Sir '' 

"  For,  you  see,  we've  lost  our  old  servant,  poor  Nanny " 

*  Pray  don't  mention " 

**  And  new  ones  an't  to  be  trusted  no  farther  than  you  can  see  *em — " 

**  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Stubble." 

•*  They're  terrible  plagues, — leave  the  cock  running,  and  play  the — " 

**  Play  the  devil ; — very  true, — horrid  nuisances !" 

**  If  the  missis  had  been  at  home " 

"Oh!  pray " 

**  But  I  shan't  be  a  moment.  There's  the  magazine  and  the  news- 
paper just  come  in :  you  can  amuse  yourself  with  them  till  I  come  back. 
ricvcr  mind  the  sofa, — put  your  legs  up  if  you're  ^ired ; — make  yourself 
at  home,  I  beg/' 

The  mii^azine,  be  it  known,  is  that  yclept  "  The  Penny ;"  the  paper  is 
the  county  hebdomadal, — the  "  Derby  Mercury,"  in  fact, — ^wherc's  the 
use  of  making  a  mystery  about  nothing  ?  A  glance  over  "  The  Penny" 
ia  enough : — ^*  The  ruins  of  Palmyra — South  American  beetle — section 
of  a  seventy-four — ^a  flea  magnified."  Very  wonderful,  and  only  puzzled 
to  know  how  they  can  get  it  up  for  the  money.  There, — now  for  the 
news  : — '*  Derby  Mercury — uniy  wm .' — Rowland's  Kalydor — Doctor 
Lignum^B  antiscorbutic  drops*— mineral  succedaneum — county  meeting 
-—genuine  teas — ^Dafly's  Elixir— new  coach  to  Matlock — turn  over — 
&ou8e  of  Lords — urn,  um  ! — Lord  Ellenborough  rose — urn .' — Earl  Grey 
TC^e4'— majbrity  for  ministers — tmi,  tern  .^— House  t>f  Commons — ^Mr. 
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P'Connell — ^honourable  member — ^withdraw  motion—late  in  the 
aion — poor  Irfland— bloody  usurpers — ^hdl-fire^ten  thousand  de^ilB — \ 
repeal — ^purgatoty— limbo — Mr.  Hume— second  the  motion-^— house  and 
window-tax — ten  thousand  pounds — fifty-two  and  a  fracdoh-^eighi 
million  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four — national  debt— ^ 
sinecure  places— tottle  of  the  whole — honourable  member — naixiib'  ifti- 
Icnown — inaudible  in  the  gallery — ^Mr.  Cobbett — ^humbug — genteel  bliick- 
guards — ^look  at  America — glory — liberty — slavery — ^my  spn  t^illiaiqK-^-^ 
ttm,  um! — ^latest  intelligence — Donna  Maria — surrender  of  ZiislBon — 
consols  89 — ^  why,  God  bless  me,  thifc  paper  's  a  modthold!  the  horrid 
anomaly,  an  old  newspaper ; — ^pah !  out  upon  it ! 

At  this  moment,  honest  farmer  Stubble  appears  at  the  door^  with  a 
candle  in  one  hand  and  a  huge  flagon  in  the  other. 

**  Would  YOU  like  to  see  our  cellar,  Mr.  Swanquill  ?  I'm  just  going 
down,  and  if  you  would " 

"  No,  dear  Sir;  no,  thank  'e,  not  to-day;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truths 
Pm  a  mie  hit  tired." 

**  Well,  some  other  time, — glad  to  see  you  make  yourself  at  home,— ^ 
don't  he  fliraid  of  the  sofa, — nothing  hut  horsehair, — soon  brudi  off, — 
must  be  tired,  I  know, — ^shan't  be  long." 

And  once  again  John  Stubble  disappears,  leaving  npe  to  the  silent 
contemplation  of  his  little  parlour.  Nature  ahhors  a  vacuum :  so  do 
I :  therefore  I  shall  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  space  with  a  slight  jsl^etcb 
of  the  room  before  me. 

First  and  foresaost,  there  's  myself,  recumbent  upon  a  black  sofa 
studded  with  brass  nails,  '^  elegant  reeded  legs,"  as  George  Robins  would 
say,  and  casters.  Behind  me  is  the  door,  and,  behind  the  door,  u,  wea- 
ther-glass, a  bunch  of  seaweed,  a  parasol,  and  an  old  hunting-whip. 
Over  the  chimney-piece  is  a  choice  collection  of  paintings,  by  ancient 
and  modem  masters.  The  biggest  and  best  of  these  is  an  elevation  of 
a  fat  ox,  that  was  bred  by  our  worthy  host  himself,  and  obtained  the 
silver  cup  which  you  see  on  the  mantelshelf  below,  as  a  reward  for  its 
obesity.  On  either  side  of  the  ox  are  likenesses — so  to  say — of  our  host 
and  his  lady,  taken  in  fifteen  seconds  by  an  itinerant  profilist.  Aboye  it, 
almost  touching  the  ceiling,  is  a  small  smoke-dried  print,  but  whether 
line  or  lithograph,  mezzotinto  or  aquatinta,  I  cannot,  at  this  distance, 
take  upon  me  to  determine.  Beneath  these  is  an  old  looking-glass  in  a 
mahogany  frame,  with  divers  letters  and  **  small  accounts"  stuck  in  be- 
tween it  and  the  wall.  The  mantelshelf  itself  is  well  furnished  with 
bijouterie.  In  the  centre,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  the  silver 
cup  from  the  Agricultural  Club.  A  large  cowry  and  ialf  a  nautilus 
occupy  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  plate.  A  comu-ammonis  and  a 
hawk's  egg  lie  hard  by :  a  piece  of  coralline  and  a  gkss  poodle  adjoin 
these;  then  comes  a  pair  of  Blue- John  candlesticks;  then  a  rice-bas- 
ket and  a  snuff-box  made  out  of  a  cow's-hoof ;  and  beyond  these,  at 
each  end  of  the  ledge,  a  large  China  figure  garnished  with  peacock's 
feathers  and  spun-glass.  In  the  window  (which  overlooks  the  poultry 
yard)  are  a  dusty  myrtle,  two  geraniums,  and  an  ice-plant,  in  pots  of 
an  unnatural  complexion.  An  oak  cupboard,  full  of  china,  occupies 
one  comer  of  the  room,  and  a  fire-scxeen  of  worsted-work  another*  A 
bookshelf  hangs  i^^nst  one  of  the  walls,  in  which  we  discover  nine 
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Tcuinnet  of  the  **  Spectator,"  two  of  the  "  Penny  Magazine/'  two  of 
the  *•  Racing  Calendar,"  one  "  Holy  Biblcj^"  ditto  ^^  Domestic  Coolseiy," 
(very  much  thumbed,)  ditto  "  Gazetteer,"  ditto  "  Complete  Vermin 
Kffler,"  ditto  *'  Moore's  Vox  Stellarum,"  and  half  ditto  «  Every  Man 
his  own  Farrier ;"  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  fox's  brush,  a  pair  of 
superfine  spurs,  and  a  dog-whip.  Opposite  to  this,  between  the  fire- 
place and  the  window 

*'  Sony  to  keep  you  waiting  so  long,  but  couldn't  help  it ;  the  cock 
wouldn't  run, — something  in  it,  I  believe, — and  the  maid  's  only  just 
done  churning.  Come,  Caroline,  bring  the  things.  I'm  sure  you  must 
be  hungry." 

And  in  comes  Caroline.  But  what  a  Caroline !  as  fat  as  the  ox  over 
the  fireplace,  and  as  red  as  the  flower-pots  in  the  window.  And  how 
the  wench  stares !  we  are  not  more  modest  than  another,  but  positively 
she  n\ake8  us  feel  ready  to  blush.  And  why  all  these  journeys  back- 
wards and  forwards  ?  A  knife  one  time, — a  plate  another, — then  a  loaf, 
-^thcn  i|  cheese, — ^then  a  piece  of  hung  beef, — then  a  cold  chawl, — then 
a  salad, — then  a  plate  of  butter, — then  the  mustard, — then  the  salt,— 
then  the  vinegar,  in  a  huge  quart  bottle, — then  more  knives, — then 
tumblers  — — 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Stubble,  I  shan't  eat  half  these  things :  pray  don't 
make  all  this  fuss  with  me.    I  assure  you •" 

^  Oh  I  not  at  all ;  no  fuss  at  all :  I  wish  we'd  something  better  to 
ofieryou;  pot  luck,  that's  all.  Wish  you'd  come  yesterday, — ^we'd  a 
beautiful  leg  of  lamb ; — or  on  Thursday,  when  we  had  the  venison ; — 
but  no  use  crying  for  shed  milk,  you  know, — so  come,  draw  to, — or 
stay,  I'll  bring  the  table  to  the  sofa.  There,  now  help  yourself,  and 
don't  spare  what  there  is.  Let  me  give  you  a  glass  of  ale  to  wash  the 
dust  out  of  your  throat:  some  folks  say  it  an't  well  to  drink  fasting,  but 
I  don't  think  there's  much  in  it.  /  always  do, — never  harms  me ; — but, 
thank  Giod,  I  can  digest  an  old  shoe  stuffed  with  hobnails,  as  the  saying 
is.  That's  right,  help  yourself:  there,  taste  that.  Sir,  your  good 
health,  and  very  glad  to  see  you." 

*•  Thank  you,  gpod  Sir ;  thank  you.    By  Jove,  this  looks  rare  stuff.*? 

"  Don't  speak  till  you're  dead,  as  the  saying  is.  Taste  it  before  you 
give  your  opmion." 

'^  Your  health,  Mr.  Stubble,  and  success  to  agriculture." 

"  Thank  you.  Sir;  I'll  drink  that  toast  if  I  never  drink  another." 

'^  By  Jove,  Mr.  Stubble " 

**. Here's  success  to  agriculture." 

**  By  Jove,  Mr.  Stubble,  this  is  prime  stuff." 

"An't  it?  My  wife  brewed  it  herself,  and  I  grew  the  barley, — 
twelve  bushels  to  the  hogshead ;  and  no  running  over  again,  I  promise 
you.  If  you  want  a  glass  of  good  ale,  Mr.  Swanquill,  never  let  'em 
make  any  beei*;  they're  sure  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  as  the  saying  is. 
But  come.  Sir,  cut  away,  or  else  I  shall  say  you  don't  like  it." 

^'^That  man  must  be  more  or  less  than  a  man  that  could  fall  out  with 

vuch  a  table.    This  beef.  Sir,  is  excellent." 

>    »  ^  - .  . —  ■    «  ■  ■  ■         .  —        „,-„..        — '  

.  *  In  "Alt  midland  eoonti^  the  terms  ufo  and  beer  are  not  synonymoat.  The  name 
M  kur  ia  Miplled  to-a  mhy-washy  sort  of  stuff,  made  fay  poiiriii|(  iaeali  water  over 
the  malt  whidi  has  already  furnished  the  ale. 
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''  Crlad  you  like  it»  Sir;  bred  it  myself,  and  fed  it  too :  aU  graae  wnd 
tumipfl ;  none  of  your  oilcakes,  and  auch  unnatural  studS'for  me.  But 
talk  of  beef,  I  wisa  you'd  tasted  that  ox  over  the  fire-^dace :  that  idos 
beef^ — took  the  first  prize  at  the  Agricultural  Meeting, — ^a  hundred  and 
ten  stone,  fourteen  pound  to  the  stone, — all  meat  and  no  bone, — such  a 
beast!  Seen  the  cup,  I  suppose;  that's  it  on  the  mantelshelf ^  solid 
silver :  wish  my  wife  was  at  home,  we'd  have  a  jorum  o*  punch  out  of 
it.  Come,  Sir,  you  don't  eat :  now  pray  help  to, — ^you  don't  dxink 
nayther ;  let  me  fill  up  your  glass." 

•*  You  speak  ironically,  Mr.  Stubble  ?" 

'^  Exactly  so ;  I  always  say  what  I  think :  no  humbug  in  me,  Mr. 
Swanquill.    Yoih:  health  again,  Sir." 

Being  desirous  of  maintaining  our  credibility,  we  shall  not  say  hew 
much  of  honest  John  Stubble's  beef,  and  bread,  and  cheese,  and  Bath* 
coss  fall  under  our  knife  and  fork  within  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour : 
neither  shall  we  notify  the  magnums  of  Anno  Domini  that  are  quafifed 
to  the  most  patriotic  toasts  and  social  sentiments.  Suffice  it  to  say^ 
there  is  no  more  shooting  for  us  to-day ;  and  when  Mrs.  Stubble  comes 
home  to  tea  at  five  o'clock,  there  are  we,  lolling  at  our  ease  on  the  horse- 
hair sofa,  with  jug  and  glasses  before  us ;  and  our  worthy  host  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  laying  down  the  law  like  a  second  Lycurgus. 

Mrs.  Stubble  is  the  model  of  a  fanner's  wife;  the  most  notable  woman 
in  the  county.  Like  the  butterfly,  she  has  two  states;  the  one  so 
entirely  diflerent  from  the  other,  that  a  p^son  who  has  not  seen  her  in 
both  would  have  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  identity.  In  her  chry- 
salis state,  which  occupies  from  cockcrow  till  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  good  lady  is  habited  in  a  dark  cotton  gown,  at  eightpence 
a  yard,  a  checked  apron,  and  black  worsted  stockings ;  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  cap,  which  is  neither  a  day-cap  nor  a  night-cap,  but  a 
sort  of  cross  between  both.  During  this  period,  Mrs.  Stubble  is  in  a 
continual  bustle  of  hands,  and  feet,  and  eyes,  and  ears,  and  tongue,  and 
thought;  running  here,  hurrying  there;  commanding  this,  counter- 
manding that ;  feeding  the  chickens,  cramming  the  turkeys,  rolling  the 
butter,  pressing  the  cheese,  shelling  the  peas,  paring  the  apples,  scald- 
ing the  maid,  beating  the  cat,  piclding  walnuts,  preserving  pears,  draw- 
ing the  beer,  kneading  the  dough,  et  c€eter(iy  et  cceterOj  the  particulars  of 
which  I  have  not  power  to  recollect,  nor  time  to  enumerate. 

But,  in  the  afternoon,  how  different  a  person  is  Mrs.  Stubble !  The 
very  maids  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  alteration ;  and  those  who  vere 
hail-fellow-well-met  with  her  in  the  morning  are  now  penStrSes  with 
deference.  She  is  the  butterfly  that  was  the  pupa — the  Columbine  that  was 
the  Cinderella.  Her  cotton  gown  has  given  place  to  a  silk  dress,  fitted  up 
with  patent  bustle,  buckram  sleeves,  and  all  those  other  little  elegancies 
with  which  the  ladies,  know  so  well  how  to  beautify  nature.  Her  black 
worsted  stockings  have  been  exchanged  for  white  cotton,  or  perhaps  silk 
ones,  and  are  tastefully  criss-crossed  with  black  silk  riband  at  twopence 
a  yard.  A  halo  of  lace  encircles  her  neck,  scallop  over  scallop,  van- 
dyke  over  Vandyke,  eyelet-hole  over  eyelet-hole,  wonderful  to  behold ! 
Her  cap, — but  who  shall  describe  that  cap?  Who  shall  attempt  to 
picture  m  verba  and  adjectives,  nouns  and  participles,  those  towers  of 
blond  lace,  those  labyrinths  of  bobbm  net,  those  roukaux  and  nceitds 
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of  wUte  satin  or  rose  de  Pamasse;  those  brides  (brides,  Mrs.  Stubble 
ctlls  them)  of  gauze  riband)  bobbing  into  all  the  tea-cups,  and  the 
gravy  at  supper,  and  furnishing  Mr.  Stubble  with  many  a  boisterous 
joke;  those  roses,  and  lilies,,  and  major-oonvolvnluses,  and  ears  of  bar- 
ley, interspersed  with  leaves  of  silver  and  green?  Not  we  indeed;  let 
Mrs.  Bell's  poet  laureate  undertake  the  task  if  b^  will :  our  pen  is 
dumb. 

A  kind  creature,  after  all,  is  Mrs.  Stubble,  and  we  won't  hear  a  word 
said  against  her.  What  tea  she  makes!  black  as  Phlegethon,  and 
strong  as  aqua-fortis.  It  takes  the  breath  of  one  like  a  elass  of  Glen- 
livet,  and  makes  one's  hand  shake  for  a  month  alter.  And  what  cream ! 
Cream !  it  an't  cream :  it's  oyster  sauce :  that  will  never  amalgamate 
with  our  Twankay  ;-r-Wo6,  bloby — you  can't  pour  it,  you  are  obliged  to 
^CT-^it  out.  Won't  mix,  eh?  Only  stir  it,  and  youll  see; — whirr^ 
wfurr, — how,  after  a  turn  or  two,  every  luscious  blot  melts  in  the  foam- 
ing cordial,  ^*  making  the  black  one  white !"  Taste  it  now.  My  eyes ! 
this  is  tea,  (pardon  the  lapsus ;)  never  knew  what  tea  was  till  now. 
"  Stubble,  my  dear  fellow,  this  beats  your  ale  hollow.  Mrs.  Stubble, 
upon  my  word,  you're  a  phoenix." 

Stubble,  however,  sticks  to  the  ale ;  he  never  takes  tea ;  considers  it 
horrid  slop,  mere  baby-lap,  I  know,  only  won't  say  so  because  we  are 
drinking  it.  Mrs.  Stubble,  of  course,  is  not  proof  against  our  praise. 
Takes  a  fancy  to  us,  in  isLCt ;  gives  us  the  strongest  tea;  offers  us  the 
thinnest  bits  of  bread  and  batter;  wishes  she'd  got  something  better; 
begs  we'll  make  free,  and  kindly  intimates  that  she'll  show  us  the  cheese- 
room,  and  the  dairy,  and  the  young  peafowls,  and  the  Guinea-pigs,  as 
soon  as  ever  **  the  things  are  took  away." 

We  shall  not  insist  on  our  reader's  making  this  tour  with  us,  as  he  has 
not  partaken  of  Mr.  Stubble's  hospitality.  For  us  there  is  no  escape. 
Not  a  cheese  but  what  is  told  over ;  not  a  milkpan  but  what  is  over- 
hauled ;  not  a  peafowl  but  is  made  to  peck  in  our  presence ;  not  a 
Guinea-pig  that  is  suffered  to  lie  perdue  among  the  straw  while  our  head 
is  in  the  pen.  God  forgive  us  the  unfelt  ecstasies  we  assume  for  our 
hostess'  gratification !  the  **  beautifuk !"  and  "  charmings  !"  and  "no, 
reallysl"  and  "  you  don't  say  sos!"  and  "  dear  little  things!"  that  we 
pour  forth  into  her  too,  too  credulous  ears !  But  no ;  we  are  not  to  be 
forgiven :  punishment  follows  quickly  on  the  heels  of  trangression.  Mrs. 
Stubble  insists  on  our  accepting  a  couple  of  the  peafowls,  and  the  whole 
litter  of  Guinea-pigs,  to  keep  for  her  sake. 

Such  was  our  last  Fmsr  of  Septembsr. 
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SRA80NABLE   DITTIES. 

BT  THOMAS  HATI^S  BAYLY. 


NO.  I.— DON*T  TALK  OF  SXPTXMBBRI 

1. 

I)oM*T  talk  of  September !— a  lady 

Must  think  it  of  all  months  the  worst ; 
The  men  are  preparing  already 

To  take  themselves  off  on  the  first : 
I  tr^  to  arrange  a  small  party, 

liie  girls  dance  together, — how  tame  I 
rd  get  up  my  game  of  ecarte. 

But  they  go  to  bring  down  their  game ! 

II. 
Last  month,  their  attention  to  quicken, 

A  supper  I  knew  was  the  thin^ ; 
But  now  from  my  turkev  and  chicken 

They  *re  tempted  by  birds  on  the  wing ! 
They  shoulder  their  terrible  rifles, 

(it*s  really  too  much  for  my  nerves  I) 
And  slighting  my  sweets  and  my  ttyiee^ 

Frefer  my  Xora  UsTry's  preeervee  / 

in. 
Miss  Lovemore,  with  great  consternation. 

Now  hears  of  the  horrible  plan, 
And  fears  that  her  little  flirtation 

Was  only  a  flash  in  the  pan  I 
Oh  I  marnage  is  hard  of  digestion. 

The  men  are  all  sparing  of  words ; 
And  now  *stead  of  popping  the  queetion^ 

They  set  off  to  pop  at  the  birde. 

IV. 

60,  &l8e  ones,  your  aim  is  so  horrid, 

That  love  at  the  sight  of  you  dies : 
You  care  not  for  locks  on  the  forehead, — 

The  locks  made  by  Manton  you  prize  t 
All  thoughts  sentimental  exploding^ 

Like  jknts  I  behold  you  depart: 
You  heed  not,  when  priming  and  loading, 

The  load  you  have  left  on  my  heart 

V. 

They  talk  about  patent  percussions. 

And  all  preparations  for  sport ; 
And  these  double  barrel  discussions 

Exhaust  double  bottles  of  port  I 
The  dearest  is  deaf  to  my  summons 

As  off  on  his  pony  he  jogs ; 
A  doleAil  condition  is  woman*s ; 

The  men  are  all  gone  to  the  doge  f 


CURATES  QF  IRELAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Sir, — You  have  devoted  much  of  your  attention  to  law  and  lawyers, 

pray  nve  a  little  of  it  to  divinity  and  divines.    After  you  have  so  amply  dis- . 

Gussea  the  merits  of  the  .pr%Qtitio|iera  of  the  Irish  Ip^r,  we  should  he'  well 

pleased  to  seeyou  take  up  the  cause  of  the  curates  of  the  Estahlished  Church 

in  Irdand.    'Diere  is  no  subject  that  more  loudly  calls  for  public  attention ; 

and  four  periodical;  distinguished  for  its  impartial  insertioofi>and  known  not 

to  be  the  advocate  of  any  particular  sect,  is  always  read  with  that  attention 

vf  hich  ia  due  to  £ur  and  candid  representation,  while  its  ext^sive  circula- 

tson  ensures  that  whatever  information  it  contains  will  be- generally  spread 

abroad.    It  is  by  such  means  that  the  community  are  informed  of  the  real 

state  of  thmgs,  public  opinion  is  directed,  and  old  abuses  and  established 

absurdities  yicda  at  length  to  the  expression  of  its  will,  which  becomes 

ixresistible,  beoeuise  founded  on  common  sense,  and  the  ujulterable  reason 

of  things. 

It  has  been  stated,  that,  the  total  expense  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  was  about  2,239,4oo/.  per  aanuni,  and  this,  is  not  overrated.  It 
mij^t  have  been  further  adde<C  that  thia  enocmous.sum  Ls  paid  for  the 
spiritual  instruction  of  about  500,00a  persons  who  frequent  that  particular 
service:  and  so,  comparing  tiie  .income  of  the  pastors  with  the  number  of 
the  flock,- it  is  the  richest  Church  that  not  only  now  t>,  biit  that  ever  was 
in  the  world. 

Was  this  laige  sum  allocated  in  any  fext  or  reasonable  proportions  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  detgy*  so  that  every  one  who  ministered  to  others  in 
spirituals  should  have  a  competent  share  of  temporal  things,  it  might  serve 
to  abate  the  public  clamour  against  this  immense  and,  as  it  appears  to 
them,  unnecessary  ejcpenditure ;  but  when  they  see  it  accumulated  in 
h^ps,  and  monopolised  by  the  indolent  few,  while  the  active,  laborious, 
and  efficient  members  are  abandoned  to  absolute  want ;  when  they  see  the 
dignitaries  like  lai|^  wens  on  the  human  body,  with  the  limbs  that  support 
it  feeble  and  emaciated,  while  the  whole  nutriment  is  absorbed  by  a  few 
unsightiy  and  morbid  excrescei\ces,— they  consider  it  not  only  a  useless 
waste,  but  a  scandalous  abuse ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  which 
increases  the  sectarian  congregations  bv  the  secession  of  Protestants  from 
the  establishment  who  first  disapprove  of,  and  then  desert,  what  they  call 
a  woridly,  mercenary,  and  unchristian  system  of  worship. 

In  order  that  this  opinion  of  the  public  may  be  fairly  appreciated,  let  us 
see  what  grounds  there  are  for  it  There  are  in  Ireland  about  three  thousand 
dmgymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  Of  these  two-thirtls  have  no  bene- 
iloe  of  their  own,  but  officiate  for  others  as  their  curates  or  deputies.  They 
are  men  who  have  aU,  or  with  very  few  exceptions,  graduated  in  Trinity 
College,  I>ublin.  Their  education  in  a  university  more  strict  than  those 
of  England  procures  them  a  literary  reputation  to  which  they  are  well 
entitled ;  the  certificates  of  grave  and  reverend  men,  who  have  known  their 
deportment  for  some  years  before  ordination,  is  a  pledge  of  their  moral 
worth ;  and  the  severe  examination  thev  must  undergo  by  the  archdeacon 
of  the  diocese  renders  it  next  to  impossible  that  they  can  lx»  other  than 
men  of  religious  knowledge.  They  are,  moreover,  gentlemen  in  rank  and 
deportment,  and  their  general  conduct  is  such,  that  there  is  no  class  of  per- 
sons more  esteemed,  and  justly  esteemed,  in  the  community.  When  ap- 
pointed to  a.dnty,  they  arc  never  absent  from  the  spot,  but  always  to  be 
found  in  active  service  on  their  cure,  officiating  in  church,  baptizing  infants, 
catechising  children,  visiting  the.  sick, -buryins:  the  dead*  in  fact  performing 
all  the  necessary  ftinctions,  and  so  supporting  all  the  real  interests  of  the 
Established  Church.  Yet  what  is  their  reward  out  of  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  two  millions  of  the  public  money  ?  Their  stipend,  till  or  late 
Sept. — ^voL.  xzzix.  HO.  dun.  ' 
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years,  was  60/.  and  under*  A  trifling  amelioration  of  tbor 
took  place,  and  it  was  fixed  at  75/.,  as  an  important  favour,  at  the 
time  when  the  salary  of  the  lowest  clerk  in  the  Custom-house  of  Di 
down  to  the  seventeenth  grade,  was  raised  to  80/.  with  an  arrang^paent 
a  gradual  increase.  Even  this  paltry  addition  of  15/.  was  not  mandatmy^ 
and  at  this  day  some  laborious  curates  are  obliged  to  work  for  50/.  and 
60/.  Supposing,  however^  the  whole  to  have  been  75/.,  their  case  will 
stand  thus :— > 

Expenditure  of  the  Eitabliabed  Church  for  one  year         •       2,239,000^ 
Stipend  of  aOOO  curates  at  75/.  each       •        •        •         •  150,000/. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  out  of  this  enormous  sum  paid  by  the  oounbcir  fat 
the  support  of  the  Church,  the  active,  serviceable  olergy,  who  do  all  tte 
real  duties,  receive  no  more  than  one-fifteenth  part  t 

It  fui-ther  appears  that  the  following  income  is  divided  among  the  bMi«» 
ficed  clergy,  the  mijoritv  of  whom  are  pluralists,  and  hold  two  and  that^ 
benefices  at  a  time,  so  that  the  actual  number  of  individuals  who  ahiMtiifli 
income  does  not  amount  to  one  thousand  :«- 

Tithes  of  2436  parishes 860,000f. 

Glebes «         •       120,000/. 

Value  of  houses         ••*•••        411,0001. 

Churchyards 102,000L 

Marriage  and  other  fees      •••••.  12,0004  . 
Ministers'  money^  Dublin  •         »        •        •        •   .     ip,000/« 

Income  of  1000  beneficed  dezgy  ♦        •        •    1,262,000/.  , 

Ditto  of  2000  curates  •         »         .         •         •        150^000/. 

The  curate,  who  is  bound  to  the  soil,  and  cannot  hold*  beoanae  he  ettnot 
do  the  duty  of;  more  than  one  cure,  thus  receivca  no  more  than  oii^aia&- 
teenth  part  of  his  rector  s  income,  who,  beinj^  usually' a  pluvalist,  it  noees* 
sarily  a  non-resident  on  one  or  more  oi  his  hvings,  ajsd  so  does  no  part  flt 
all  of  the  duty. 

Finally,  there  are  twenty*two  **  bishops  whose  iaeome  is  as  followa  t 

Income  of  22  bishoprics  in  rent  and  fines      .         •        222^000/.' 
Income  of  2000  curates 150,000/. 

Thus  it  appears  that  twenty-two  persons,  who  are  known  to  do  oonpai^ 
tively  nothing,  receive  more  than  onenuid-a-half  as  much  aa  the  whole 
two  thousand  effective  and  operative  members  of  the  Churdw  .In  a^ 
that  the  operation  of  this  system  may  be  justly  appreciated,  I  will  take 
individual  case  out  of  the  multitude,  because  it  has  been  recently  md,^^ 
subject  of  public  notice.  The  living  of  Finglas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin, ooik- 
sists  of  a  union  of  four  parishes,  on  all  of  which  there  were  formerly  idaMi 
of  worship,  as  is  evident  by  the  existing  ruins ;  but  at  present  there  is  but  one 
church  which  has  three  clergymen  nominally  attached  to  it,— -areotoe^a 
vicar,  and  a  curate.  The  rector  is  a  pluralist ;  he  holds,  with  Fingias,  tha 
benefice  of  Chapel  Izod,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  the  living  of  St 
Werburgh's,  in  the  city ;  he  has,  moreover,  a  stall  in  the  Cathedral  aa 
Chancellor 'of  the  Chapter;  enjoys  the  pay  of  Chaplain  to  the  DubUn 
Kegiment  of  Foot;  and.  finally,  is  one  of  the  Chaplains  to  his  Excellency 
the  Loi-d  Lieutenant  of  Ireland-f  The  vicar  is  the  son  (^  the  late  AscUh- 
shop,  and  is  also  a  pluralist  He  holds  a  living  in  the  diocese  of  Raphoe^ 
and  was  appointed  by  his  father  to  a  stall  in  his  Cathedral.  The  camte 
has  not,  nor  cannot,  have  any  other  cure.  The  rector  nevjergoes  near  the 
parish,  except  to  collect  his  tithes ;  he  performs  no  duty,  never  officiated  in 
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*  Our  Correspondent  wrote  before  the  Irish  Church  Reform  Bill  had  passed. — £& 
4-  This  young  gentleman  has  been  lately  promoted  to  a  mnoh  more  lucratiTf 
benefice«'"*£i>f 


okanh  in  Ui  Mb,  Mid,  tuch  if  th«  itate  of  fhifigs,  that  it  ii  not  «f«ii 
nttd  that  he  wouid.  The  iricar  hat  other  en^^agements,  so  ntimerouft 
that  he,  of  eourte^  ie  seldom  present  The  curate  is  never  absent,  resides 
BMT  the  ehiireh,  and  attends  alone  to  the  duties  of  fimr  extensive  parishes, 
udiiui  IS  the  divisi<m  of  the  income:-- 

Rector,  who  never  attends,  •       •    1400/.  per  an. 

Vicar,  who  has  other  duties,        .       •     800/.  per  an. 
Curate,  who  is  never  absent,       •       •       Ibi.  per  an. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  multiply  instances  of  this  kind,  when  fintl> 
filths  of  the  parishes  in  Ireland  are  similarly  situated. 

Now,  this  shameless  inequality  and  gross  ii^ustice  in  the  expenditure 
of  puhUc  money  would  be  in  some  slight  degree  compensated,  if  the  injured 
curate  himself  had  hopes  of  reaping,  m  his  turn,  a  similar  harvest.  Was 
tiie>sttceession  to  a  benefice  like  the  succession  in  any  other  department 
thia  would  be  the  case.  An  officer  in  the  army,  and  a  clerk  in  the  revenue, 
ittuaUy  succeeda  his  senior ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  pursuit  in  life  where 
indoatjy,  integrity,  perseverance,  and  length  of  service,  will  not  advance  a 
nan  in  his  profession,  except  in  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  there,  and  there 
alone^  is  aa  extinguisher  put  cm  his  hopes ;  and  it  is  notorious,  that  the  last 
man  who  expects  to  succeed  to  a  vacant  benefice  is  the  existing  curate. 
Biahopa  and  patrons  are  so  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  right  of  presentation, 
that  the  very  Ud  of  being  the  curate  is  a  sufficient  Imt  to  his  hopes,  lest 
the  sttooession  should  grow  into  a  precedent*  This  is  so  well  understood, 
thai  of  the  many  and  exemplary  persons  who  have  been  recommended  to 
bidbops  by  the  unanimous  address  of  their  parishioners,  not  one,  that  I 
know  of,  has  been  successftiL  Indeed,  the  recommendation  has  been  taken 
aO'iU,  that  some  good  but  timid  men  have  rather  declined  this  flattering 
testiawnial  of  their  merits,  and  requested  it  might  not  be  forwarded,  len 
it  should  offend  the  bishop,  and  so  prove  a  bar  to  any  other  expectation. 
I  ehall  mention  one  or  two  men  who  were  in  thi^  predicamenti  whose 
memoiy  ia  dear  to  many  in  Dublin. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Savage  was  curate  of  St  Michaers,  a  Prebend  of  the 
Cathetei  of  Chnstchurch.  The  Chapter  of  Christchoreh  is  one  of  the 
rieheet  endowments  of  the  rich  Chivch  of  Ireland.  It  consists  of  ftw 
members,  and  th^  share  between  them  large  emoluments.  Besides  the 
•evera}  offices  of  the  Chapter,  they  have  the  presentation  to  four  livings  in 
'the  city  of  Dublin-,  to  which  they  present  one  of  themselves.  St.  Miiy*S 
Is  ^etimated  at  1.500/.  per  annum.  The  members,  besides,  are  all  pluralists. 
The  Dealt  of  the  Cfarater  is  also  Bishop  of  Kildare  tx-q/j^o.  The  pre- 
centor was  Dean  of  Raphoe;  he  was,  moreover,  an  Englishman  and  an 
absentee,  and  had  not  been  in  Ireland  for  fifteen  years.  The  late  rector  of 
M?  Mafy's  was  also  dean  of  Ardagh,  incumbent  of  Kathennv,  and  profeS'* 
■or  of  divinity  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  the  present  rector  is  a  young 
Mdn,  son  to  tne  Bishop  of  Kildare,  ardideacon  of  his  diocese,  and  incumbent 
«f  the  rich  parish  of  Monkstown :  so  of  the  rest  To  this  rich  and 
tiwnnifing  body  the  Rev.  Hemy  Sava^  was  curate.  It  vras  hnpossible  to 
Imow  the  man  and  not  to  love  him ;  his  kindly  heart,  his  honest  mhid,  his 
independent  spirit,  lus  cordial  manners,  and  his  gentlemanly  demeanour, 
Ikad  endeued  nim  to  all  that  knew  him  as  friends ;  while  his  exemplarir 
ht^  hie  unaffected  piety,  and  his  active  charity,  had  engaged  the  good  will 
ef  aM  hie  parishioners.  He  was,  indeed,  a  man  equally  beloved  and  re« 
i|Mcted.  Having  for  more  than  thirty  years  served  the  cure  of  the  parish, 
said  seen  several  incumbents  removed ;  and  being,  moreover,  a  man  ad- 

*  The  valuable  lirlng  of  St.  Anneal,  in  the  metrop<dis,  waa  lately  vacant,  and  the 
yariiihienen  applied  in  favour  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  who  has  been  their  curate 
nearly  forty  years.  To  the  great  regret  of  the  people  of  Dublin,  the  present  Archp 
bishop  gave  it  to  another,  and  neglected  to  eeUblish  a  precedent  which  wonld  hare 
WMdeted  him  deservedly  popular^— £o. 
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vanced  in  Isie;  with  airife  and  childifeD  to  sup|K>rt,  hd  Waaq^eiiiUMkd  fay 
his  friends'to  ofPer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  livi^oniheitcXtyaflaMgr. 
and  he.  was  backed  by  his  parishionecs.  And  how  was  hisanplioalicm  'Xtt- 
oeiTed?  I  shall  never  forget  his  aoeount  of  it.-  "  I  waslaughed^at^^v  mm 
he,  "  for  my  folly,  and  threatened,  for  my  presumptioii/*  In  effaet^heliuil 
meet  with  sudi  discouragement  and  discountenance,  that  he  immaifiite^ 
withdrew  his  application ;  but  his  parishioners  still  hoped  that  some  «tfaer 
remuneration  would  be  mide  to  him  for  his  long  services.  .  It- did  come 
at  length,  and  what  was  it*.?  There  are  certain  state  sermons  pertodicaUj 
preached  in  Christchurch,  which  the  members  of  the  Chapter  were  not 
disposed  to  preach  themselves;  and  had  appointed  the  curate  of  18 t.Midui^rs 
to  preach  for  them  at  a  tiifling  salary,  and  this  situation  he  had  enjoyed 
with  his  curacy  for  a  series  of  years.  It  was  now,  however,-  deemed  es* 
pedient  to  add  another  member  to  the  chaunting  service  of  the  Cathedral; 
and  the  question  was,  how  was  the  salary  of  this  new  singing  member'  to 
be  made  up.  It  is  an  absolute  fact,  that  they  would  not  touch  their  own 
"  exceeding  many  flocks,*'  but  they  took  the  ewe-Iamb  of  the  poor  man; 
and  '*  dressed  it  for  the  man  that  was  come  to  them.**  They  withdrew 
from  Mr.  Savage  the  small  stipend  allowed  for  preaching  the  sermons,  in 
order  to  make  up  the  stipend  of  the  stranger.  Tnis  sum,  paltry  as  it  war, 
was  a  serious  deduction  from  the  littie  income  of  a  curate  with  a  •fiUBily;  rit 
involved  him  in  embarrassments,  I  am  informed,  which  embittered  Ina 
latter  days,  and  shoxtened  his  life.  Ha  left  a  widow  and  chUdren,  apod  I 
have  never  heard  that.tiiey  received  the  smallest  countenance  or  sapjtot 
fincmi  the  Chapter  since  his  death. 

The  case  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Drury  is  another  of  the  ereiy'dajr  ooetlr- 
rences  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  which  still  occupies  the  conversation 
of  the  good  people  of  Dublin.    This  venerable  man  had  been  curate  i»f  ^St. 
Bride*s,  in  the  eity,  for  half  a  century,  and  had  outlived  severdi  reetors: 
When  the  last  died,  it  was  expected  by  the  paiishioners  that  this  aged  and 
DOW  feeble  cler^man  would,  at  length,  become  the  incumbeal  of  thependt, 
of  which  he  had  for  so  long  a  time  assiduously  performed  tiie^dntiea.    But 
nOa^the  living  was  conferred  on  another  gentleman,  who  was  ahrea^  poa- 
sessed  of  the  parish  of  Dunshaghlin,  a  pluralist  holding  another  benMea. 
Poor  Richard  I)rury  died  soon  after  in  poverty,  and  his  children  aee/noir 
objects  of  charity  among  his  surviving  frieads.    Is  it  not  a  stain  on  the 
Church  of  Ireland  thus  to  belie  tlie  scripture  of  God,  to  suffer  *'  theiigkleoas 
man  to  be  forsaken,**  and  to  *'  see  his  seed  begging  their  bread?  ** 
:  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  there  are  means  to  whidi  wibenefieed 
dergjrmen  mav  resort,  and  add'  to  their  limited  income  by  ti^ul  and'a|>- 
p«opriate  employment    This  has  been  done  heretofore;  and  many- exed* 
lent  schools  and  seminaries  were  kept  by  Dubhn  curates  highly  beneficial 
to  the  parishes  in  which  thev  resided.    It  appears,  however^  that  hisiGiraoe 
the  late  Archbishop  had  thought  that  this  employment  of  l^ure  horns 
might  interfere  with  parochial  duties,  and  so  it  was  notified  to  every  teacher 
in  the  diocese  that  he  must  give  up  either  his  curacy  or  his  school/    Of  tbe 
effects  of  this  very  extraordinary  and  cruel  act  I  shall  mention  one»  oftnaay 
indtancesi  which  the  people  of  Dublin  talk  of«  The  Kev.  John  Fea-iacioste 
of  St.  Thomas's,  and  has  been  so  for  thirty<-five  years.    Having  a,  lai^ 
family,  he  added  to  his  scanty  income,  by  a  school,  which  he  kept  with 
considerable  reputation,  on.  Summer-hill,  close  by  his  parish  chiurcn ;  and 
his  school,  whatever  benefit  it  might  be  to;the  parishioners,  ^waa  never 
known  to  interfere  with  any  clerical  duty  he  had  to  perform  for  them^  Be, 
however,  was  informed  by  his  Grace,  that  he  could  no  loiter  keep  he 
•chool  and  hold  his  curacy.    He  humbly  represented  that  he  had  done  both 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  was'never  objected  to  before:  he  was  given 
to  understand  that  "  former  times  were  bad  precedents ;  and,  if  he  con- 
tinued to  keep  his  school,  he  would  see  that  one  else  would  be  appointed  to 
his  cure.**    He  had  no  alternative  ;-*8o,  unwilling  to  alMumo  a  flock 
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him  by^.^uch'  long  oonnexion»  he  dismissed  his  more  profitablis 
itrholBW.  Having  reared  &  Targe  fimiily  respectably*  he^  of  course,  could 
not  tnaike  any  jRovision  for  them  or  himsdi';  and  being  suddenly  obliged 
t»  §pY^  up  tilrQNthirds  of  his  incottte,  he  must  also  forej^o  all  the  comforts 
•od  many  of  the  decencies  of  life,  at  an  age  approachmg  to  seventy.  He 
is  to  be  seen  every  day  taking  a  solitary  walk  on  the  Circular-road,  at  the 
hours  wfaen  he  was  more  usefliUy  and  profitably  employed  in  attending  his 
school;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  privation  and  anxiety  will  soon 
add  him  to  the  catalogue  of  Dublin  curates,  whose  grey  hairs  were  brought 
in  sorrow  and  poverty  to  the  grave. 

The  Rev.  John  Robinson  was  curate  of  St.  Luke's  for  forty  years,  at  a 
salary  of  i^ut  as  many  pounds,  though  his  rectors  were  generally  pluralists ; 
one  of  them  held  in  addition  the  living  of  Donoughmore,  and  others  different 
other  benefices.  He  could  hold  nothing  else,  so  he  eked  out  his  scanty 
subsisteBce  by  a  dav-school  in  Cuff-street.  He  was  well  and  long  known 
ID  Dublin,  not  less  by  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  than  by  the  heterodox 
shape  of  his  wig,  which,  on  one  occasion,  brought  him  into  serious  trouble, 
{kmsig  the  illness  and  incapacity  of  a  late  archbishop,  Dr.  Duigenan.  the 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese,  as  his  grace  s  locum  tenens,  held  his.  annual 
visitations  of  the  clergy  in  St.  Patricks  Cathedral.  The  ferocity  of  this 
man's  temper,  and  his  uncompromising  enmity  to  curates  and  Catholics,  on 
^hom  heused  to  vent  it,  will  never  be  forgotten.  During:  the  long  illness 
of  the  archbishop  this  scourge  was  allowed  to  lacerate  the  feelings  of  the 
inteior  der|ry  with  impunity,  if  indeed  he  was  not  encouraged  to  do  so; 
Humility  is  a  virtue  which  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated ;  and  tlie  lessons 
of  enduance  tai^ht  by  this  man  to  the  curate,  might  be  intended  as  a 
selirtary  mstruetion  to  their  superiors,  whom  he  would  not  venture  per- 
ionailjr  to  rebuke^  He  generally  bottled  up  his  wrath  for  a  year,  and  tnen 
pomed  {p^  the  full  phials  on  the  heads  of  these  devoted  men,  at  his  annual 
visitations.  As  churchwarden  of  our  parish  I  generally  attended  those 
viaitatioiis,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  anxiety  and  agitation  of  some  sensi- 
tivle  eidevhr  men  at  the  ordeal  tl:^  were  abbut  to  nndergo,  or  the  indignant 
ftcKin  of  the  younger,  who,  being  more  recently  from  college,  had  not  yet 
oeased  to  remember  that  they  were  men  and  gentlemen.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  particularly  disposed  to  insult  and  abuse ;  but  after  vainly  searching 
fi»  cause  of  complaint,  and  &Hling  none,  his  natural  temper  was  soured 
^  (hsappcnntment.  He  determined  to  make  a  cause  where  he  could  not 
find  one ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  a  large  congregation,  he  suddenly 
fastened  on  Mr.  Robinson's  wig,  which  he  tattered  and  tore  with  all  manner 
otabose.  There  is  a  market  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  in  which  a 
hutch^  kept  a  very  savage  bull  dog,  to  the  terror  and  annoyance  of  the 
passengers.  On  my  way  to  church  in  the  morning,  I  had  seen  him  seize 
a  poo*  sheep  by  the  throat,  and  throttle  him  in  the  street.  When  I  looked 
«t  the  countenance  of  poor  Mr.  Robinson,  writhing  in  the  gripe  of  this  no 
less  savage  animsd,  it  strongly  reminded  me  of  the  innocent  and  woolly 
head  of  the  sheep  under  similar  cii'cumstances.  He  never  rightly  recovered 
<fae  attack,  or  held  up  his  head  aftei-wards.  He  thought  the  indignity  of 
this  personal  abuse  lessened  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  parishioners,  and 
*ook  fJK)m  him  the  respect  of  his  scholars.  It  cei-tainly  attached  to  th^ 
worthy  man  something  lessening  in  the  eyes  of  the  unthinking,  and  it  has 
added  a  proverb  to  the  phraseology  of  Dublin,  where,  from  that  time, 
••  Wisging  a  man  "  is  a  common  expression  for  abusing  him. 

I  shall  trouble  you  with  one  more  anecdote  of  a  Dublin  curate,  and  then 
kave*them  in  your  hands.  The  Kev.  Andrew  Staimton  was  many  years 
curate  of  St.  Nicholas  Within,  at  a  salary  still  lower  than  the  former ;  but 
having  had  some  difference  with  his  rector;  who  was,  as  usual,  a  pluralist, 
about  a  few  pounds,  which  were  of  great  importance  to  the  one,  butof 
*ery  littler  to  the  other,  he  was  advised  to  sue  him  at  law  to  recover  it ;  and 
his  sole  dependence  in  the  mean  time  was  a  little  school  m  Qlarendoni 
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street,  on  which  he  supported  a  wife  and  fiunily.    t  Imew  not  how  the 
inhibition  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublm  affected  him ,'  but  I  am 
afraid  there  was  nothing  left  to  embarrass  his  choice, — ^for  the  sacrifice  of 
his  curacy  was  already  made.    He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  known  in 
Dublin  as  a  hteranr  man.    He  published  several  works,  and,  among  the 
rest,  one  which,  at  this  moment,  ou^ht  to  be  of  considerable  interest.   You 
know  that  James  I.,  like  Henry  VIII.,  was  a  great  theologian ;  but,  unlike 
his  predecessor,  he  did  not  execute  every  person  who  differed  with  him  in 
opinion :  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  several 
arguments  that  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  respective  doctrines  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  he  directed  that  each  party  should  select  a  man, 
to  manage  the  disputation ;  collect,  digest,  and  arrange  the  tenets  of  their 
respective  churches ;  and  support  their  own  or  subvert  their  opponents',  by 
argument  or  authority.    The  acute  and  learned  Jesuit  Fisher  was  selected 
by  the  Catholics ;  Dr.  Francis  White,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  by  the  Protestants ; 
and  these  men  pleaded  their  cause  before  James,  like  Paul  and  Tertullius 
before  Felix.    The  arguments  were  handed  in  writing  to  the  King,  who' 
eaused  them  to  be  published,  by  royal  authority,  in  one  volume  foUo,  ia. 
1624.    This  book,  so  curious  and  important,  and  once  so  celebrated,  ha4 
become  exceedingly  scarce,  and  was  rarely  to  be  met  with  j  but  by  the  in- 
dustry and  seal  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Staunton,  a  copy  of  it  was  procured, 
and  a  new  edition  published  in  a  more  agreeable  form,  divested  of  the 
superfluity  with  which  the  heavy  and  syllogistic  mode  of  argument  had 
encumbei^d  the.originaL    It  is  managed  in  the  form  of  a  catechism. 
James  proposes  the  questions,— Fisher  replies, — and  White  rejoins.    In  the 
course  of  the  dislogue,  the  learned  and  pious  pedantry  of  the  King,  the 
smooth  and  specious  polish  of  the  Jesuit,  and  the  downright  and  impatient 
rudeness  of  the  Reformer,  are  exactly  suited  to  the  real  characters  of  the 
drama ;  and  so  the  book  b  a  literary  curiosity,  displaying  traits  of  charac- 
ter and  peculiarity  of  manner  that  gave  the  very  "body  of  the  time  its  form 
and  pressure.**  The  motive  of  the  worthy  man  to  republish  this  work  is  best 
given  in  his  own  words.    "  It  is  divested,'*  said  he,  "  of  acrimonious  bitter- 
ness and  bigoted  animosity ;  and  exhibits  the  purest  picture  of  the  various 
articles  of  faith  wherein  Doth  Churches  essentially  differ;  and  thus  the 
sincere  admirers  of  each  distinct  system  of  reliffious  worship  may  approxi" 
mate  to  cherish  a  cordial  reconciliation  of  Christian  amity  and  mutual 
concord,  founded  upon  an  accurate  knowledge,  and  discriminating  the  pre- 
cise causes  which  separate  and  divide  the  Churches.**     Whether  the 
tolerant  and  Christian  sentiments  contained  in  the  above  passage  were 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  angry  and  pugnacious  spirit  of  modem 
disputants,  and  so  gave  offence,  I  know  not ;  hut  certain  it  is,  thsCt  a  work 
which  should  have  recommended  him  to  his  superiors  has  been  consigned 
with  himself  to  neglect  and  obscurity.    It  is  highly  probable  the  greater 
part  of  the  edition  which  was  published  in  Dublin,  about  thirteen  years  ago. 
IS  still  lying  on  the  shelf  of  the  bookseller ;  and  you  will  render  a  good  and 
learned  man,  or,  if  he  be  dead,  his  impoverished  family,  a  service,  by  di- 
recting public  attention  to  this  work.    It  is  infinitely  more  important  and 
curious  than  the  recent  controversy  between  Pope  and  Macguire,  which» 
after  all,  was  but  a  faint  and  imperfect  copy  of  the  other. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  the  series  of  injustice  which 
a  Dublin  curate  has  to  complain  of,  the  injury  does  not  cease  with  the  dead^ 
but  seems  to  be  visited,  as  it  were,  on  the  surviving  families  of  those  de- 
Voted  men.  In  almost  every  other  department,  provision  is  made  for  the 
widow  of  a  public  servant  whose  income  dies  with  him,  and  she  has  either 
some  house  or  asylum  provided  for  her,  or  the  means  of  procuring  it;  but 
there  is  no  such  thing  for  the  widow  of  an  Irish  curate :  indeed  it  was  na- 
turally supposed  that  the  immense  revenues  of  the  Chui-ch  would  be  suffir? 
cient  for  eyeiy  such  purpose,  and  that  its  guardians  would  take  care  that  ^ 
competent  part  of  it  should  be  so  applied.    In  the '  diocese  of  Dublin  there 
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ai9  sbont  TO  tmboiefloQd  ekrgvmen.   The  repeiJ  of  the  ecclesiastical  law 
•i|}omiiig  celibacjr,  being  one  of  the  supposed  great  improYements  of  the 
ReformatioD,  the  curates  think  they  are  not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined  to 
marry,  and  so  they  do,  unwarily  entangle  themselves  with  a  family  they  are 
not  aliowed  the  means  of  providing  for,  die  in  indigence,  and  leave  the  sur- 
vivors in  deep  distress.    A  subscription  had  been  tried  among  themselves 
to  provide  some  aavlum  to  shelter  their  widows,  but  the  poverty  of  the  sub- 
aenbers  rendered  this  project  hopeless,  and  it  was  soon  abandoned.    For  a 
long  time  there  was  no  place  for  these  forlorn  persons,  till  a  beneficent  lady, 
whose  name  deserves  to  be  recorded,  did  that  for  strangers,  out  of  her 
limited  income,  which  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  would  not  do  for  their 
own,  oat  of  their  abundant  means.    Liady  Anne  Hume  built  an  asylum  for 
mx  d«rgymen*s  widows  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  and  endowed  it  with  an 
ineome  of  601,  per  annum.    This  bequest,  highlv  creditable  to  the  amiable 
donor,  is  the  sole  dependence  for  the  widows  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Churdh.    The  house,  however,  is  a  meagre  little  edifice,  close  by  the  walls 
of  Mereer^B  Hosjpital,  and  the  relief  aflbrded  is  a  very  small  naked  room, 
nnd  I  Ol.  a  year,  for  each  person's  support!    Yet  for  the  accommodations 
of  this  place,  more  dismal  than  a  pansn  alms-house,  the  applications  of  the 
desolate  and  distressed,  on  every  vacancy*  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  the 
cboioe  exoeedindy  embarrassing. 

TboM  then  wiSi  a  revenue  exceeding  two  millions  per  annum,  adequate, 
and  more  than  adequate,  to  all  the  wants  which  an  establishment  could 
feel,  the  most  numerous  and  respectable  part, — ^because  its  real  and  efficient 
atrmeilv-Ms  left  in  extreme  indigence  while  they  live,  and  their  families 
dniM  the  common  protection  of  a  pau];)er  asylum  when  they  die. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Church  in  England  b  chargeable  with  the 
tame  inequality  in  its  remuneration  of  services,  and  that  of  Ireland  has  no 
•xdiiaive  right  to  complain.  This  is  veiy  true ;  yet  it  does  not  at  all  lessen 
the  grievance  because  another  is  equally  afflicted  with  it.  But  besides  this, 
there  is  an  infinite  difference  in  many  respects  in  the  state  of  both  Ecde- 
aiastical  establishments.  That  of  England  is  the  relig[ion  of  the  people ;  it 
has  ^rown  up  with  their  habits  and  is  interwoven  with  all  their  feelings ; 
and  if  any  put  of  their  pastors  receive  too  large  a  remuneration,  they  have 
at  least  a  numerous  flock  to  attend  to,  and  an  apparent  duty  as  extensive 
as  their  income.  Besides,  the  character  of  their  dignitaries  is  of  that  high 
tone,  that  it  ensures  veneration  and  respect ;  and.  except  in  the  collision  of 
politics,  they  never  commit  it,  nor  is  there  any  other  standing  beside  it  to 
Jess^  it  by  invidious  contrast  In  the  Church  of  Ireland,  there  have  been 
also  many  excellent  and  learned  men  of  exalted  rank,  and  there  are  some 
now  who  would  do  honour  to  any  profession;  but,  untortunatelv,  there  have 
been  others  who  do  not  stand  so  high  in  public  opinion,  who  have  devoted. 
their  whole  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  stamped  upon  the 
Church  that  mercenary  character  which  its  enemies  delight  to  attach  to  it ; 
and  whose  immense  accumulation  formed  not  only  a  strong  contrast  v^ith 
the  pover^  of  their  own  humble  curates,  but  vrith  persons  of  correspondent 
standing  with  themselves  in  other  persuasions.  As  it  is  not  safe  to  meddle 
with  the  living,  we  will  advert  to  those  that  are  gone,  as  mere  matter  of 
historical  record. 

Th»  Rev.  Dr.  Moody,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Troy,  and  his  Grace  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Eaffer,  were  lately  the  contemporarv  heads  of  the  Presbyterian,  the  Catholic, 
and  the  Protestant  Church  in  Dublin,  and  for  many  years  were  well  and 
persomdly  known  to  every  inhabitant  in  the  city.  Vt.  Moody  was  a  tall, 
thin  man,  with  long  grey  hair.  He  had  an  income  of  about  400/.  per  ann., 
on  which  he  lived  m  a  plain,  hospitable  manner,  and  had  besides  something 
^r  acts  of  kindness  and  charity.  He  was  never  absent  from  his  duties  in 
his  church,  or  among  his  congregation.  All  his  leisure  hours  were  devoted 
to  literary  labours  connected  with  his  sacred  profession ;  and -^he  was  not 
less  dist^igttished  as  an  author  than  as  a  pastor.    After  a  most  useftil  life 
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*bf  80  years  he  was  ealled  away,  leaving  behind  hhn  netKmg  buf'hi^ 
«iiig»  and  the  memery  of  his  good  works,  which  is  stiil  cbeiished  ^pi 
or  every  persuasion.  •  .  ;    *  ' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Troy  was  a  short,  &t  man,  of  an  exceedingljr  kind  daapaatknt, 
*and*an  active  and  usefol  cltrgymdni.    Without -compromising  the  intcfgart 
-of  the  Church  over  which  he  pressed,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  attaieh- 
-ment  to  the  government  of  the  countr}^ ;  and  his  various  addrosses  and  cor- 
hortations  to  his  flock,  in  times  of  peril  and  consmotion,  are  a  proof  of  liis 
tseal  and  utility  at  a  trying  period.    The  whole  income  of  this  Arohbidxip. 
who  presided  over  the  spiritual  concerns  of  five  millions  of  people,  did  not 
exceed  800/.  per  ann.,  the  voluntary  contributions  of  his  flock,  and  this 
sum  he  immediately  returned  to  those  who  eave  it    He  was  never  known 
«to  have  a  shilling  in  his'pocket ;  he  was  so  liberal  to  othos  and  so  cmleBS 
of  himself,  that  he  would  have  wanted  common  necessaries  if  his  friends 
♦did  not' take  care  of  him ;  and  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  SSi  it  w9b  well 
«known  that  he  did  not  leave  enousrh  to  bury  him. 

t    Of  Dr.  Earer's  services  to  his  Church  I  am  unable  to  speak,  not  beii:^ 
acquainted  with  them;  ^  I  know,  however,  that  he  was  neither  so  talL«#Or. 
Moody,  nor  so  fat  as  Dr. Troy,  nor  so  liberal  or  charitable  as  eitherof  th^kn. 
He  had  an  income  of  ftbout  12,000/.  per  ann.,  which  he  endeavoured  to  xn- 
•  creaf^e  by  every  allowable  means.     He  s<^  the  venerable  arc^neinabopal 
.residence  in: Kevin-street  to  government  for  7000i.,  and  the  Bishop's  Palate 
.is  now  a  soldier's  barrad«.    But  there  was  one  expediait  for  weaKBUUg 
Jxa  income  which  the  curates  of  his  diocese,  at  least,  will  never  iargeft     It 
^waa^nce  upon  a  time  a  practice  in  the  Church,  as  the  curate  of  onr  parMi 
tells  me,  for:bi»hops,  as  enioKovot,  or  overseers,  to  visit  their  dei^  in  per- 
son, and  inspect  tketr  parishes ;    on  which  occasion  ceitain'  amoi^  tbe 
J^«y  "^cre^  appointed  promraiores  to  provide  a  suitable  dinner  for  tlic 
bishop  when  he  came.    But  when  prelates  fell  into  that  love  of  ease,  which 
too  much  wealth  naturally  brings  into  it,  instead  of  visiting  their  clergy, 
they  enjoined  their  clergy  to  visit  them;  and  as  thgr  came  from  different 
distances  to  a  strange  place,  the  bishop  always  provioed  for  them  the  same 
kind  of  dinner  which  they  were  accustomed  to  provide  for  him.    But  in 
oMer  that  this  should  be  attended  with  no  expense  to  the  prelate,  they  were 
snU  obliged  to  pay  for  it  imder  the  form  of  fees,  called,  in  their  visitation 
ticket,  proxies  (quasi  procuratores)  and  exhibits^  which  every  dergjmaan 
is  obliged  to  pay  when  he  visits  his  bishop  on  this  occasion.    Durmg  the 
prelacy  of  Dr.  E.  the  dinner  was  omitted,  thmi^h  the  proxies  or  pjice  of  it 
was  refjfularly  exacted.    This  was  really  a  severe  privation  to  the  curates, 
some  of  whom  looked  fonvard  to  the  periodical  enjoyment  of  a  good  dinner, 
wme,  and  the  society  of  friends,  as  indulgences  which  their  own  scanty 
means  never  allowed.     Many  of  them  came  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  and  had  no  friends  in  the  metropolis  who  would  give  them  a  dinner. 
On  this  occasion  the  worthy  curate  of  om*  parish  always  sent  out  into  the 
highways  to  collect  stragglers.    He  could  not  well  afford  it,  but  he  could 
not  see  his  brethren  hungry  in  the.sti'eets  while  he  could  prooiiire  any  thing 
to  give  them  to  eat.    Dr.  Eager  died,  like  his  contemporaries,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  80,  but  left  behind  him  rather  more  money :  his  properly 
sworn  to,  I  think,  amounted  to  200,000/. 

It  is  to  this  mercenary  character  of  the  Church  here,  to  which  the 
conduct  of  some  of  its  dignitaries  gives  too  much  cause,  that  is  to  be  attri- 
buted much  of  that  disrepute  into  which  it  has  fallen,  and  from  which  all 
the  excellence  of  its  pure  and  tolerant  doctrines,  and  apostolic  itnd  becc^m- 
in^  discipline,  cannot  rescue  it ;  for  that  it  has  fallen,  and  is  falling,  in  pub- 
lic estimation,  its  real  friends  at  once  admit  and  deplore.  In  fact,  what 
part  of  the  community  have  any  feeling  of  interest  or  sympathy  in  its  pro- 
sperity, out  of  the  seven  millions  of  people  among  whom  it  is  established  ? 
*ive  millions  of  Catholics  hate  it  as  an  usmpation  on  their  own,  reftise  to 
pay  its  tithes»  and  loudly  complain  of  the  misapplication  of  those  immense 
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^-,   ,  ,  which  thejr.  say  were  much  more  equally  and  useAilIy  applied  by 

^tibSesnacIves?  *One  million  of  Dissenters  profiess  to  despise  it,  as^az<«ife 

^v'oridly  establishmentj  whose  ministers,  they  say,  sacrifice  not  to  God  but 

to  Mammon.    Even  the  half  million  of  its  own  members  think  of  it  without 

aAaefion  and  talk  of  it  without  respect ;  while  two-thirds  of  the  mimsten 

9rliot)fficiate  witkin  its  walls  have  reason  to  repine  at  its  injustice,  and  to 

'wishrtbat  their  lot  had  been  oast  in  any  other  establishment.    It  is  quite 

idle  ta  talk  of  its  numerous  conversions  of  \ate  from  the  Catholic  Church, 

.aod  of  the  "  mass  of  Papists  which,**  the  Warder  says,  "  had  melted  down 

before  the  lif  ht  and  heat  of  Protestantism.**    The  mass,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 

TBmains  uncnan^d,  and  the  only  r&d  and  efficient  conversions  have  been 

iirom^  the  Established  Church  to  the  Dissenters.    To  be  convinced  of  thla, 

it  is  cnly  neoeasary  to  visit  a  Dublin  church,  where  the  people  are  not 

sttnbcted  by  fashion,  or  some  temporary  cause.    Let  any  strangec,  fpr  ex- 

aanle^  enter  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  Within  oi*  St.  Nicholas  Without, 

or  St  -——9  of  which  I  am  myself  a  Churchwarden,  and  contemplate  th«r 

"Wmftf  pewB  OB  a  Sunday  morning.    Should  he  wish  to  know  what  hat 

beeome  of  their  congregations,  let  him  go  to  meeting-houses  in  Plunket- 

atreet.  Whitefriar-streeC  York-street,  &c.,  and  there  he  will  see  them  in 

crowds. 

Tile  intjected  reform,  therefore,  in  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  of 
Jveiaiid  is  what  every  well-wisher  to  its  character  and  stability  have  long 
and  aidntly  wished  for..  In  this  reformation  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
daaemung  enntes  will  not  be  forp^tten,  and  that  we  shall  no  longer  see  that 
bitter  tiatiie  on  its  conduct  exhibited  by  the  late  Archbishop,  a  hmgmg* 
boKvet  iq>  in  a  bookaellefs  shop  to  collect  charity  "  for  the  unprovided  for 
aaddeseiviag  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  Dublin.**  • 

A'  Ckukchwavdv^. 
Dubiin. 


SONNET. 


A   VILLAGE    TOMBSTONE. 


A^pfiOACH !  thou  visitant  of  gorgeous  tombs. 
And  costly  mausoleums,  whose  august 
And  sculptured  massiveness  bespeaks  the  dust 

Beneath  once  noble, — here  no  statue  glooms  .    . 

Rebuke  from  its  dark  niche,  nor  earth  resumes 
Her  own  with  ghastly  pageantry ;  nor  bust, 
Nor  aught  of  grandeur's  dim  heraldic  trust, 

Het'e  flatters  the  poor  clay  that  clay  consumes. 
Approach,  and  mark  where  last  the  sod  hath  heaved. 
And  trace  one  record  of  the  lowly  dead, — 
•   ••  He  lived — he  died.*'    What  sculptor  e*er  achieved 
More  on  rich  marble,  trusted  not  when  read  ?     '     • 

This  simple  stone  speaks  truth,  and  is  believed. 

Bishop  PFearmoufh.  G  ♦  *  ♦  *. 


.J 

A     J       .  • 


( w  > 

iTHE  POST-MORTEM  COGITATIONS  OF  THE  LATE  POPOLAA 

MR.  SMITH. 

I  BiSD  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1823;  and  if  the  reader  will  go  tatiit 
pariBh*chuTch  of  Smithton,  ask  the  sexton  for  the  kej^  and,  having 
gained  admission,  if  he  will  walk  up  the  left-hand  side  aisle,  he  wiB 
perceive  my  family  pew,  beneath  which  is  my  family  vaiflt,  where  my 
mortal  remains  arc  now  reposing ;  and  against  the  wall,  over  the  very 
■pot  whei^  I  used  to  sit  every  Sunday,  he  will  see  a  very  handaome  white 
marble  monument :  a  female  figure  is  represented  in  an  attitude  of  da* 
apair,  weeping  over  an  urn,  and  on  that  urn  b  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— 


"  Sacred 

to  the  Memory 

of 

'  Anthony  Smith,  Esq., 

of  Smithton  Hall, 

who  departed  this  life     i 

on  the  1st  of  April,  1823. 

The  integrity  of  his  conduct  and  the  amiability  of  his  temper 

endeared  him 

to  a  vride  circle  of  friends  .* 

he  has  left  an  inconsolable  Widow, 

and  by  her 

this  Monument  is  erected.** 


The  gentle  reader  may  now  pretty  well  understand  my  position  when 
alive ;  popularity  had  always  been  my  aim,  and  my  wealth  and  situation 
in  society  enabled  me  to  attain  what  I  so  ardently  desired.  At  county 
meetings — at  the  head  of  my  own  table — among  the  poor  of  the  parish — 
I  was  decidedly  popular,  and  the  name  of  Smith  was  always  breathed  with 
a  blessing  or  a  commendation.  My  wife  adored  me ;  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  at  my  demise  she  erected  a  monument  to  my  memory,  and  designated 
herself,  in  all  the  lasting  durability  of  marble,  my  *'  inconsolable  widow." 
I  had  a  presentiment  that  I  should  not  be  long-lived,  but  this  rather 
increased  my  thirst  for  popularity ;  and,  feeling  the  improbability  of  my 
living  very  long  in  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  my  many  dear  friends,  I 
was  the  more  anxious  to  Uve  in  their  hearts.  Nothing  could  exceed  my 
amiability, — my  life  was  one  smile,  my  sayings  were  concilii^tory,  my 
doings  benevolent,  my  questions  endearing,  my  answers  affirmative.  I 
was  determined  that  my  will,  unlike  most  wills,  should  be  satiafactoiy 
to  everybody.  I  silently  studied  the  wants  and  wishes  of  those  around 
me,  and  endeavoured  to  arrange  my  leavings  so  that  each  legatee  should 
hereafter  breathe  my  name  with  a  blessmg,  and  talk  of  "  that  dear  good 
fellow  Smith,"  always  at  the  same  time  having  recourse  to  a  podret- 
handkerchief.  I  perpetually  sat  for  my  picture,  and  I  gave  my  resem- 
blances to  all  the  dear  friends  who  were  hereafter  to  receive  'Uhe  benefit 
of  my  dying." 

So  far  I  have  confined  my  narrative  to  the  humdrum  probabilities  of 
evexy-day  Ufe;  what  I  have  now  to  relate  may  strike  some  of  my 
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SB  ksf  probAUe,  but,  ntiverthelefi,  it  is  not  one  jot  the  lew  true. 
I  "wms  tnzious  not  only  to  attain  a  degree  of  popularity  which  should 
■■I  live  my  brief  existence ;  I  panted  to  witness  that  populari^ ;  unseen^ 
to  see  tiM  tears  that  would  be  shed, — unheard,  to  mingle  with  the  mute 
iB0iinieT8  wbo  would  lament  my  death.  Where  is  the  advantage  of 
being  lamented  if  one  cannot  hear  the  lamentations  ?  But  how  was 
this  privilege  to  be  attained  ?  Alas  1  attained  it  was ;  but  the  meana 
dbaU  never  be  divulged  to  my  readers.  Never  shall  another  Mr.  Smith, 
self-aatisfied  and  exulting  in  his  popularity,  be  taught  by  me  to  see  what 
1  bsve  seen,  to  ieel  what  I  have  felt. 

I  had  perused  St.  Leon ;  I  therefore  knew  that  perpetually-renovated 
youtb  had  been  sought  and  had  been  bought.  I  had  read  Frankenstein^ 
and  I  bad  seen  that  wonders,  equally  astonishing  and  supernatural,  bad 
been  attained  by  mortals.  I  wanted  to  watch  my  own  vreepers,  nod  at 
my  own  plumes^  count  my  own  mourning-coaches,  and  read  with  my 
cywn  eyes  the  lawlalory  paragraph  that  announced  my  own  demise  in  the 
eoonty  newspaper.  I  gained  my  point, — I  did  all  this,  and  more  than 
tbia ;  but  I  would  not  adrise  any  universally-admired  gentleman  and 
fbndly-idolized  husband  to  fbUow  my  example.  What  devilish  arts  I 
used,  what  spells^  what  conjurations,  never  will  I  reveal ;  suffice  it  to 
nay  tbat  I  attained  the  object  of  my  desires.  Two  peeps  was  I  to  hav« 
at  those  I  kit  behind  me,— one  exactly  a  month  i^r  my  demise,  tba 
aecond  on  that  day  ten  years ! 

And  now  for  the  result  of  peep  the  first. 

In  some  degree  my  thirst  for  posthumous  popularity  was  certainly 
gratified;  and  I  will  begin  with  the  pleasantest  part  of  my  own  *^poBt 
mortem  examination." 

My  own  house  (or  rather  the  house  that  had  been  mine)  looked 
doleful  enough :  no  mirth,  no  guests,  no  music ;  the  servants  in  deep 
mourning,  and  a  batchment  over  the  door.  My  own  wife  (or  rather  my 
reHct)  was  a  perfect  picture  of  misery  and  mourning,  in  the  extreme  ^ 
the  fashion.  She  heaved  the  deepest  sighs,  she  was  trimmed  with,  the 
deepest  crape,  and  wore  the  deepest  hems  that  ever  were  seen.  The 
depth  of  her  despondency  was  truly  gratifying.  Her  cap  was  most  eon» 
eeientioudy  hideous,  and  beneath  its  folds  every  hair  upon  her  head  lay 
bid.  She  was  a  moving  mass  of  crape  and  bombesin.  In  her  right 
band  was  a  pocket-handkerchief,  in  her  left  a  smelling-bottle,  and  in 
ber  eye  a  tear.  She  was  closeted  with  a  gentleman,  but  it  was  no 
rival — ^nothing  to  arouse  one  jealous  pang  in  the  bosom  of  a  departed 
husband.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  marble  masonic  meeting.  She  was  giving 
Sections  about  my  monument,  and  putting  herself  into  the  attitude  of 
lamentation  ih  which  she  wished  to  be  represented  (and  is  represented), 
bending  over  my  urn :  she  burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  in  scares 
articulate  accents  called  for  her  **  sainted  Anthony."  When  she  cam^ 
a  little  to  herself,  she  grumbled  somewhat  at  the  extravagance  of  tibe  es-» 
limate,  kn'oddng  off  here  and  there  some  little  omsmental  monumentdi 
decoration,  bargaining  about  my  inscription,  and  cheapening  my  uml 

She  was  interrupted  by  tbe  entrance  of  a  milliner,  wbo  was  ordersd 
to  prepare  a  black  velvet  cloak  lined  with  ermine ;  and  no  expense  was 
to  be  spared.  Alas !  tbought  I,  the  widow's  "  inky  cloak"  may  well  he 
warm ;  my  blade  marble  covering  will  be  cold  comfort  to  her.  ^*  Just  te 
amuse  you,  ma'am,"  said  tbe  marchande  des  modes^  **  do  look  at  soma 
tidnga  fliat  are  going  borne  for  Mus  Jones's  wedding.'* 
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.'•  .The  widow  oaid  nothing;  and  I  thongbt  ;iV'Was  ivith^  vmnli 
that  she  gazed  apathetiraliy  at  satm,  blonde,  and  feathers  ^bite  aar/tfaft 
ibdven  snow.  At  length  she  cried  abruptly,  "  I  cannot-^caniioidveir 
them  1 "  and  covering  her  faee  with  her  handkerchief,  she  wept  .naois 
loudly  than  before.  Happy  late  husband  that  1  was — siuelj  for  me  slie 
wept !  A  housemaid  was  blubbering  on  the  stairs,  a  footman  sighing 
in  the  hall ;  this  is  as  it  should  be,  thought  I :  and  when  I  heard  u«t  a 
temporavy.  reduction  in  the  estabbshment  was  determined  on,  and' iSiat 
llie  weeping  and  sighing  individuals  had  b^en  just  dischimiedf  2  lelt 
the  soothing  conviction,  that  leaving  their  living  mistress  tore  open  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  loss  of  their  late  master^and  made  them  bleed 
afresh.  My  dog  howled  as  I  passed  him,  my  horse  ran  wild. in  -ihe 
.paddock,  and  the  clock' in  my  own  sitting-room  maintained -a  sad  mai 
stubborn  silence,  wanting  my  hand  to  wind  it  up.  ;.    •  >  ■ 

.Things  evidently  did  not  go  on  in  the  old  routine  without  jne»  mod 
this  was  soothing  to  my  spirit.  My  own  portrait  was  turned  with  ita 
£we  to  the  wall  :<my  widow  having  no  longer  the  original  to  look  at^  could 
not  endure  gazing  at  the  mute  resemblance !  What,  after  ally  thought 
I,  is  the  use  of  a  portrait  ?  When  the  original  lives,we  have  something 
abetter  to  look- at ;  and  when  the  original  is  gone,  we  cannot  bear  to  1oq|c 
at  it.  '  Be  that  as  it'raay,  I  did  not  the  less  appreciate  my  widow's  sen*' 
aifaility*  .     r.-    .^     <« 

On  the  village  green  the  idle  boys  played  cricket ;  they  movmedBie 
not — but  what  of  that  ?  a  boy  will  skip  in  the  rear  of  his  grandmothei^a 
funeral.  The  village  butcher^  stood  disconsolately  at  the  door -of 'hia 
j^iop,  and  said  to  the  village  baker,  who  was  desponding^  passing  h^ 
^•'  I)ull  times  these,  neighbour  Bouebread !  dull  times.  Ah !  we  miss 
the  good  squire,  and  the  feastings  at  the  hall.'' 

On  a  dead  wall  I  read,  «*  Smith  for  ever."  "  For  ever,V  thouglit  I, 
f '  is  a  long  time  to  talk  about."  Close  to  it,  I  saw,  ''  Mitts  for  evor^V 
written  in  lettera  equally  large,  and  much  more  fresh.  He  was -my  pari- 
littttentaTy  successor,  and  his  politics  were  the  same  as  my  .own.  Thk 
was  eheering ;  my  constituents  had  not  deserted  my  principled — matt 
than  that  I  could  not  expect.  The  **  Smith,"  who,  they  said,  was  to 
be  Aeir  representative  *^  for  ever,"  was  now  just  as  dead  as  the  wsll 
upon  which  his  name  was  chalked ! 

.'  Again  I  retired  to  my  resting-place  under  the  family  pew  iv  the 
ohurch  of  Smithton,  quite  satisfied  that,  at  the  expiratifm  of  ten  years, 
I  should  take  my  second  peep  at  equally  gratifying,  though  rather 'aoit*- 
ened,  evidences  of  my  popularity. 

Tbn  tears  !  What  a  brief  period  to  look  back  upon  !  What  an  age 
in  perspective  I  How  little  do  we  dread  that  which  is  certain  not  to 
befall  us  for  ten  years !  Yet  how  swiftly  to  all  of  us  will  ten  years  sesa 
to  Hy !  What  changes,  too,  will  ten  years  bring  to  all !  Yon  schoolh^ 
of  ten,  with  his  toys  and  his  noise,  will  be  the  lover  of  twenty !  •  The 
ihim  now  in  the  prime  of  life  will,  in  ten  years,  see  Time's  snow.  mis<- 
aling  with  his  dark  and  glossy  curls !  And  they  who  now  are  61d-rr-tbe 
fold,  the  cheerful,  looking,  as  we  say,  so  much  younger  than  they  really 
afe-^what  will  ten  years  bring  to  them  ?  -  '  t 

V  The  ten  years  of  my  sepulchral  slumber  passed'  away,  and  the  day 
arrived  for  my  second  and  last  peep  at  my  disconsolate  widow,  and  wiile 
skele  ^f  affoctionate  friends.     *  .  .  ^ 

'    The  monument  already  mentioned  opened  "  its  ponderous  and  marble 
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jsvB^^fcr  tlie  Uwt  time,  and  invisiUy -I  glided,  to  the  gates  of  my  old 
domviit.  The  dd  Doric  loc^  had  h€^  pulled  down,  and  a  Gotfaie  one; 
aftthatdKand  roogh  poles.  Utile  windows  and  creepers,  (a  sort  of  eot* 
tage -gone mad,)  had  heen  erected  in  its  stead.  I  entered,  andcoVddnot 
ud  jmy  way  to  my  own  house ;  the  road  had  beisn  turned,  old  trees  had 
been  felled,  and  new  plantations  made ;  ponds  had  been  filled  up,  and 
laksahadheehdng;  ny  own  little  "  Temple  to  Friendship''  was  not  to 
befound,  but  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  blind  God  had  been  erected  in  a 
doaspicsoiB  situation.  ^^  Ahl"  thought  I,  "  her  lore  is  a  buried  .lav€( 
bp«t  not  the  less  dear.  Tome — to  her  dear  departed-^ta  her  'sainted 
Anthony/: — ^this  temple  has  been  dedicated ! " 

So  entirely  was  the  park  changed  that  I  did  not  arrive  at  th6  mansian 
until  the  honrof  dinner.  There  was  a  bustle  at  the  hall  door,  sei^axits 
were  assembled  in  gay  liveries,  carriages  were  driving  up  and  setting 
devn^'^mndbgkts  g^amed  from  the  interior.  A  dinner  party  I — no  harm 
in  thart;  on  the  contrary  I  deemed  it  fortunate.  Doubtless  my  widows 
still  in  the  sober  grey  of  ameliorated  mpiuaiing,  had  summoned  round 
her  tbe  best  and  the  dearest  of  my  friends ;  and  though  their  grieft 
weve  natarally  somewhat  mellowed  by  time,  they  remembered  me  in 
Ibeir  calm  ytt  cheerful,  cnrcle)  and  fondly  breathed  my  name !  UnaeeH 
I  passed  into  the  dining-room — all  that  I  beheld  was  new  to  me-^the 
houae  had  been  new  built  on  a  grander  scale — and  the  furniture  was 
ajcgwifaeitt !  I  cast  ray  eyes  round  the  table,  where  the  guests  were  tioir 
assembled.  '  Oh !  what  bliss  was  mine !  At  the  head  sat  my  widowed 
wife;  all  smiles,  all  loveliness;  all  pink  silk  and  ilowersr— not  so  yoimg 
aa>  when  1  last  beheld  her,  but  very  handsome,  and  considerably  fatter^ 
At  the  foot  (oh!  what  a  touching  compliment  to  771^  .0  ^at  one  of  my 
oldest,  dearest,  best  of  friends,  Mr.  Mitts^  the  son  of  a  baronet  wbo 
joeaided  in  my  neighbourhood :  his  &ther  too  was  there>  with  his  anti* 
qnated-bKly,  and  the  whole  circle  was  formed  by  persons  whom,  living, 
I  bad  known  akid  loved.  My  friend  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  did  thtt 
honours  well,  (though  he  omitted  to  do  what  I  think  he  ought  to  have 
^one— *drink  to  my  memory,)  and  the  only  thing  that  occurred  to  startle 
me  before  the  removal  of  dinner  was  my  widow's  calling  him  '^  my 
demr.**  But  there  waa  something  gratifying  even  in  that,  for  it  mu^ 
have  been  of  me  she  was  thinking ;  it  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  that 
plainly  showed  the  fond  veaming  of  the  widowed  heart. 

•  When  the  dessert  had  been  arranged  on  the  table,  she  called  to  one 
of  the  servants,  saying,  ^  John,  tell  Muggins  to  bring  the  children.'? 
What  could  she  mean  ?  who  was  Muggins  ?  and  what  children  did  she 
wish  to- be  brought?  /  never  had  any  children  !  Presently  the  door. flew 
apen«  and  in  ran  eight  noisy,  healthy,  beautiful  brats.  The  ,youi^^ 
ones  Qongregated  round  the  hostess ;  but  the  two  eldest,  both  fine  boys« 
ran  to  Mr.  Mitts,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  each  took  possession 
jif.aknee.  They  both  strongly  resembled  Mitts;  and  what  waa  my 
4istoQiahinent  when  he  exclaimed,  addressing  my  widows  "  Mary,  my 
love,  may  I  give  them  some  orange  ?  " 

*  What  eottldhe  mean  by  "  Mary,  my  love?"— a  singular  mode  of 
addressing  a  deceased  friend's  relict  I  But  the  mystery  was  soon  ex- 
plained. Sir  Marmaduke  Mitts  filled  his  glass,  and  after  insisting  that 
aU'the  company  d^ould  follow  his. example,  he  said  to  his  son,  '*  This  is 
your  birthday.  Jack ;  here's  your  health,  my  boy,  and  may  you  and 
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Mary  long  Uve  bappjr  togetlicr!  Ccnooe)  my  friend^  iibA  beakhof  Mr* 
load  Mri.  Mitts/' 

So  theiit  after  all,  I  had  come  out  on  an  exceeding  cold  digr  to  aee 
my  iridow  doing  the  honours  as  Mrs.  Mitts ! 

**  When  is  your  hirthday  7  "  said  Sir  Marmaduke  to  his  danghtcr-in* 
law. 

^  In  Jmie»''  she  replied,  *<  but  I  have  not  been  in  the  hal&t  of  kaeiK 
ing  birthdays  till  lately:  poor  Mr.  Smith  could  not  bear  them  to  M 
laqpt." 

**  What's  that  about  poor  Smith  P"  said  the  successor  to  my  hooM^ 
my  wife,  and  my  other  appurtenances.  '*  Do  you  say  Smith  could  not 
bear  birthdays?  Very  silly  of  him,  then;  but  poor  Smith  had  his  oddi- 
ties." 

*"  Oh !"  said  my  widow,  and  Mr.  Ming's  wife,  *' We  cannot  ahoagi 
command  perfection ;  poor  dear  Mr.  Smith  meixfii  well,  but  every  mail 
cannot  be  a  Jlft</j."  She  smiled,  and  nodded  down  the  table;  Mr. 
Mitts  looked,  as  well  he  might,  particularly  pleased;  and  then  die  ladies 
left  the  room. 

^  Talking  of  Smith,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  *«  what  wretched  taste  he 
had,  poor  man !  This  place  was  quite  thrown  away  upon  him;  he  had 
Ho  idea  of  its  capabilities." 

•*  No,"  replied  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  had  bequeathed  a  kgacy — 
^  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  Smith  was  really  a  Teiy  odd 
man." 

**  His  house,"  added  another,  who  used  to  dine  with  me  three  timea 
a*week,  **  was  never  thoroughly  agreeable: — ^it  was  not  his  fauit,  poat 
fellow !" 

**  No,  no,"  said  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  at  the  same  time  taJdiig 
«nuff  from  a  gold  box  which  had  been  my  gift,  "  he  did  every  thii^  ft* 
the  best;  but,  between  ourselves,  Smith  was  a  bore." 

**  It  is  well,"  said  Mr.  Mitts,  '<  that  talking  of  Am  has  not  the  eflkt 
which  is  attributed  to  talking  of  another  invisible  personage !  Let  hma 
rest  in  peace :  for  if  it  were  possible  that  he  could  be  reanimated,  hk 
reappearance  here  to  claim  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  above  all,  hb 
wife,  would  be  attended  with  rather  awkward  consequences."  » 

So  much  for  my  posthumous  curiosity !  Vain  mortal  that  I  waa,  ta 
suppose  that  after  a  dreamless  sleep  of  ten  long  years,  I  could  return  ta 
the  land  of  the  linng,  and  find  the  place  and  the  hearts  that  I  onoe 
filled,  still  unoccupied !  In  the  very  handsome  frame  of  my  own  picture^ 
was  now  placed  a  portrait  of  John  Mitts,  Esq. ;  mine  was  thrown  ande 
in  an  old  lumber-room,  where  the  sportive  cUldren  of  my  widow  had 
recently  discovered  it,  and  with  their  mimic  swords  had  isnocently 
poked  out  the  eyes  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  denominate  **  the  dirty 
mcture  of  the  ugly  man,**  My  presumption  has  been  properly  rewarded: 
let  no  one  who  is  called  to  his  last  account,  wish,  Kke  me,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  revisit  earth.  If  such  a  visit  were  minted,  and  like  me  he 
returned  invisiblv,  all  that  he  would  see  and  hear  would  wound  his 
spirit :  but  were  he  permitted  to  reappear  visibly,  in  prapriA  person^, 
mortifying  indeed  would  be  his  welcome ! 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  bequeath  to  my  reader  a  lecture,  or  a  scr»' 
mon,  ere  I  return  to  my  family  vault :  yet  **  the  post  mortem  cootta* 
TcoMs  or  THE  XATx  vorvjJiK  MR.  9UiT^*  are  not  without  a  morai..^    • 

T»  H«  fit 
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MEN  AND  BOOKS. 

A  Challenge  aeeepted. — Does  Phadrw  deserve  his  reputaiion  f-^His  idle 
vaunHngs  of  himself  in  comparison  with  Msap. — Merits  of  Mr*, 
KeiffUky^s  Mythoiogj/.-^Tale$  of  Classic  Lore. 

Looking  the  other  day  into  Lord  Woodhouselee^s  agreeable  ^'  Einj 
i  the  Principles  of  Translation,"  and  being  addicted  to  attempting  ver- 


aioDB  in  rhyme,  we  could  not  help  accepting  a  challenge  into  which  he 
piqued  us,  by  assuming  the  impossibility  of  its  being  accepted  to  any 
purpose.  We  cannot  W  thinks  indeed,  that  his  lordship  highly  over* 
rates  the  difficulty,  and  even  the  merits  of  his  author  in  the  passage 
we  are  about  to  quote ;  so  that  if  our  version  of  it  should  not  appear 
to  be  anything  so  very  extraordinary  (which  we  are  heartily  ^inlling 
to  grant)  j  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  that  the  fault  is  as  much 
lua  as  our  own.  The  attempt,  however,  may  amuse  the  reader,  and 
perhaps  set  him  upon  mending  both  our  opinions  and  our  translation. 

*^  In  the  following  fable  of  Phaodrus,''  says  the  learned  lord,  **  there 
ia  a  ncSveti  which  I  think  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  infuse  into  any 
teanslation  a^"" 

^  In  prato  qusdam  rana  conspexit  bovem, 
£t  tactn  invidift  tants  magnitudinis, 
Rugosam  inflavit  pellem»  turn  natos  suoa 
Interrogavit,  an  bove  esset  latior. 
Illi  negarunt.    Rursus  intendit  cutem 
Majore  nbu,  et  simili  ^usesivit  modo, 
Quis  major  esset  ?    Illi  dixerunt,  bovem. 
Novissime  indignata,  dum  volt  validius 
Inflare  sese,  rupto  jacuit  corpore.** 

**  It  would  be  extremely  difficult,'*  continues  his  lordship,  '^  to  retain 
in  any  translation  the  laconic  brevity  with  which  this  stiny  is  told. 
There  is  not  a  single  word  which  can  be  termed  superfluous,  yet  there 
is  nothing  wanting  to  complete  the  effect  of  the  picture*  The  gravity 
likewise  of  the  narrative,  when  applied  to  describe  an  action  of  the  most 
consummate  absurdity,  the  self-important  but  anxious  questions,  and  the 
mortifying  dryness  of  the  answers,  furnish  an  example  of  a  delicate 
spedes  of  humour,  which  cannot  easily  be  conveyed  by  coirespondxng 
tcnns  in  another  language." — ^  Essay  on  the  Prindples  of  TransUtion." 
Third  edition,r  p.  336. 

We  must  try  our  hand,  notwithstanding  this  caveat  :— 

••  A  firog  one  day,  envjring  an  ox's  figure, 
Blew  up  her  wrinkled  sides  with  might  and  main. 
And  asked  her  children  if  their  dam  was  bi^er  } 
They  told  her  '  No/    At  this  she  tried  agam, 
"With  double  might ;  then  asked  the  little  folks. 
Which  was  the  bigger  now  ?    Quoth  they,  *  The  ox.' 
Furious  at  this,  and  straining  like  a  fit, 
She  split." 

These  English  iambics  are,  at  any  rate,  shorter  than  the  Latin.  We 
iiil)oii»  a  litmd  pvose  trandlatioD,  that  we  May  not  be  thcrught  to  have 
dropped' any  «f  the  joke:—*  « 
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"  A'«ei4iaa1^  b«held  an  ox  in  a  nifieadow,  and,  foueh^  with  eiiv¥  of  « 
size  flo  enormous,  blew  up  her  wrinkled  skin,,  ahd  asked  her  cWildffen 
whether  tihe  was  larrer  than  the  ox.^  l^hejrtdd  her,  '  Na*  A  gam  ske* 
stretched  W  skin  with  Arj^eater  effort,  aiid  inquired  in  like  nanner  whiah 
was  the  bi^^p^.  •  Theyr  isaid*  'The  ox/  :  ^JV^th  reoeweid.  indfignttioivwliiks 
trying  to  inflate  herself  more  vehemently,  she  lay  flat  with  a  burst  badyJ^.j 

'  Now^  iM  tp-  4;he«  eiiqiiisite  dry  humour  ^wUcJi  the  critic,  sfperiu^^i it 
may  qi^  mf y  nt^%  havje  been  intended  by  the  author :  biit  one  ixf  FlitedriyV' 
faiVi^^rfaM  set.uB  looking^iit  othertj  amd^  with  all  dtie  reverenee^Sarr 
antiq^i^y Jl^y^wifh  !a  very  great  tdiaem/xif  it '  (finr  -wc  will  yield-  in  tlB- 
fitness  of  that  matter  to  nobody),  we  cannoit> help  feeling  stHBttthxiigplYiB^ 
an  uncomfortable  misgiving  as, to  tfae> general  deserts  of  the  Roman 
fabulist,  and  the  justness  of  his  reputation.    We  -do  not  like  to  dwell 
^on  this  point  ^  but  let  anybody  read  for.  hi^iself  half-a-dozen  of  |u% 
fables J^t  random,  or  let  him  take  up  the  first  one  in  the  booU^thq  thjjtd^ 
fSurth,;s&th^  sevenjth',  and  the  prologue.  ,  Those  that  ate  omitted  in  ^ins; 
listare;pf  a"  x^^  story,  so  that  tJbie'auQioc 

could  npthelp  giyiiig  them  to  better  advantage.    They  cbnt^  lierp.  jii^ 
tilieri^  soiM  better  expression^ ;'  and  it  is,  to  be  concecbd  thaj^^  ,4^i^ii^ 
may  eiscape  us  ^h  an  ancient  language,  which  were  perceptible  ani 
pleasant  to  the  native  reider.    -"But-  the  wholesale'  tendency  to  admire 
every  classic  author  is  a  fair  set-off  to  the  hazard  of  doing  him  injustice ; 
and  what  strikes  us  as  the  most  suspicious  thing  in  Phsedrus  is,  that  he 
is  gener^ilfApji in  a^bad  sense ;  esUremdy ^didl  and  matter^of-fiict ;  'so 
that  he  lHn|^99  hia  ^il  into  queatian,  even  wh^n  we  lliink  we  perceire  it.-r 
What  cain  possibly  be  duller,  for  instance/ than  faHc  the  first?    We. 
wiDl  give  |}^:  original,  and  a  prose  translation  to  show  what  the  uidiioir 
■aya  literally  :r--  ..-?• 

"  Ad  rivum  eundem  Lupus  et  Agnus  venerant,  .**  -  /' 

Siti  comp«d$i :  superior  stabat  Lupus, 

Long6f)ue  inferior  A^us.'  Tunc  fiiuce  hnprobfi  .        *    \'  ^ 

v.l*troincitatus, jurgiicausam.iiftiilit.  '   -^    .  ..-i 

..    ,       Cm%'inquit,  turbulentam  fecisti  mihi  -    .;-     '-^ 

Aquam  hibenti?    Laniger  contra^  timens:  .Jr 

...   >:    .    Qui  possum,  quaesp,  facers  quod  que^erisjLupe?  .     ..    ^ 

Ate  decUixit  ad  "meos  haustus  liquor.  .    .1 

'  .,          Repiils'iis  lUe  veritatis  viribus,  J      ,) 

'  Ante  hos  sex  menses  at  mal^ixti  tnlM.  '  ^,       ^\ 

'[  *  '  ■  Respondit  A^us,  Equidem  natus'ndn  eram.       '  '    •""'* 

•     Pater  hercul?  tuus,  inquit,  maledijtit  mihiJ  *               '' '' 

-  Atque  ita  cerreptum  Jacerat  injuatia  neee.  -     ■  * 

H  8BC  propter  iUos  scriptSr  est  homines  fabula»' 

Qui  flctis  causis  innocentes  opprimunt.**  .     ..      4 

^  A  wolf  nod  a  lamb  came  to  the  $am«  stream,  compelled  by  ibisst. 
Tlie  wolf  stood  tlxe  higher  up  the  stream,  the  lamb  much  lower.  Then: 
the  thief,  impelled  by  nis  wicked  maw,  took  occasion  of  quai'rel.  *  Why  da 
you  trouble  the  water,'  said  he,  *  while  I  am  drinking  r  The  frightened 
wool-bearer  answiered,  *  How  can  I  possibly  do  what  you  complain  of 
wolf?  The  drfiueht  runs  from  you  to  me.*  The  other,  repelled  bjy  OSs' 
force  of  truth,  saia,^*It  is  now  six  months  ago  since  you  spoke  injuriously' 
of  me.^  '  ^  was  not  bard  then,'  said  tiie  lamb.  '  Faim,  then,'  returned  the 
wolf, '  it  was  yot^  fathtr.'  A^  s^itaying,  he  seized  and  tore  hiai^putting 
hiin  unjustly  tQi^tlu      -  7  -     •  r,     r.  •  >  '4  -    ^       •*  -: 

■  "  This  Table  is  written  on  account  of  those  men  whOvO|^ass:th^4naof<n1^ 
under  false  pretences/'  '        ^ 
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l^lefr.^e  yenioxx  ht^n  ff^ta  may,  he  ol^ted.  to,  ix^ttmacb.  ab  any 
pyppfDi  tiyi|ii8lation  depnTcs  venes  of  a  certain  elegance.    But  what  aigni-c 
fiea  meift  elegance  of  phraae  whete  the  matter  ii  bo  poor  ?  *  And  lurdy 
the^unnaceflMry  words  unjust  deaihy  and  the  exeesaive  ohviousness  of 
tke  *^  Momly"  are  no  apedmena  of  this  author's  boasted  freedom  firom 
auperfluity.  * 

If  Phaibrua,  ^o  is  said  to-  have  heen  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  had 
wiittui  hia.  fables  expressly  for  none  but  children,  and  as  exareises  in 
tfe  dcfance  of  the  Latin  tongue,  there  might  be  nothing  to  ohjeet  to* 
him;  bul  in  hia  prologue  he  boasts  of  having  worked  up  iEsop's  raw 
nuitcrial  into  somethi^  better : — 

"  iBsopus  auctor  quam  ihatertem  reperit, 
Hanc  ego  polivi  versibus  senariis/*  

And  in  several  other  places  he  plainly  gives  us  to  understand  that  he. 
Ilmilra  himself  supeHor  to  his  original.  He  claims  tWo  merits  for.his: 
bMk  rfirst,  that  it  gives  good  advice;  and  second,  that  itisveryamusingy' 
lisum  ImmH;  and  with  a  superfluity  'of  solemn  dtdness,'  he  adinoni^es 
tke  reader,  that  if  anybody  ol^ects  to  beasts  and  trees  speaking,  it  la  to^ 
be  xteolleeted  ^t  the  author  ia  telling  stories  and  jokikig : — 

"  Calumniari  siquis  autem  voluerit 
Quod  et  arbores  loquuntur,  non  tantiim  ferae, 
Fietis  jocari  nos  meminerit  fkbulis.'* 

Butia  it  certain  that  Phaedrua  wrote  the  prologue  to  his  work  or  the 
monJa?  lait  certain  that  even  the  fables  are  his?  The  stwpiciouar 
droomatanoes  under  which  many  of  die  classics  have  been  handed  down- 
tft  IB  ^axe  weli  knawn,  and  in  Phoedrua's  case  are  very  strong.  *^  It 
ia  remarkable,"  says  the  General  Bic^raphy,  '*  that  no  writer  of  antiquity, 
baa  made  any  mei^ticm  of  this  author ;  for  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  Phsedrua  mentioned  by  Martial  is  not,  the  same.  Seneca  evidently 
knew  nothing  of.  him  ;  otherwise  he  never  could  have  laid  it  down,  aa 
he  does,  ibr  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Romans  had  not  attempted  fablea 
and  iEsopean  compositions :— *  Fabellas  et  iEsopeos  logos,  intentatum 
Bomanes  ingeniis  opus.'  This  may  account  for  the  obscurity  in  which 
the  name  of  Quintus  Curtius  lay  buried  for  so  many  years ;  which  was 
Ukewiae  the  caae  with  Velleius  raterculus  and  Manilius.  Even  Isaac 
Cftsaubon,  with  all  his  learning,  did  not  know  there  was  a  Phiedrus 
among  the  ancients,  till  Peter  Pithou,  of  Pitheus,  published  his  Fablea. 
'  It  is  by  your  letter,'  says  Casaubon,  '  that  I  first  came  to  be  ac- 
qnainted  inth  Phaedrus,  Augustus's  firecdman,  for  that  name  was  quite 
unknown  to  me  before;  and  I  never  read  anything  either  of  the  man. 
or  of  his  works,  or  if  I  did,  I  do  not  remember  it'  This  letter  of 
Caaaubon  was  written  in  1596,  at  which  time  Pithieus  published  tbe 
Fables  of  Phaedrus  at  Troyes.  He  sent  a  copy  of  t)iem  to  Father  Sir- 
mood,  who  was  then  at  Rome;  and  this  Jesuit  showed  it  to  the  learned' 
men  in  that  city,  w^ho  judged  it,  at  first,  a  supposititious  work;  but,[ 
unon  careJfuUy  examining,  altered  their  opinion,  and  thought  they  could] 
obaoye  in[  it  the  characteristical  marks  of  the  Augustan  age." 

We  know  not  what  reasons  the  learned  men  at  Rome  gave  for  think-! 
iiup  the  work  auppoaititious :  nor  do  we  set  any  store  uj  the  opiniona 
OS  Sdoppius  and  others,  who  imagine  they  discover  lomethhig  ibreign 
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and  b&rbfarouB  in  the  style,  because  Phftdrns  wai  a  Thraeian.    4^sr8Hce, 
it  in  well  known,  wm  an  African ;  Theophrastus  was  thonght  to^beftfay 
his  provincial  origin  because  he  wrote  Attic  too  toell;   and  laoAeni 
Burope  has  had  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  who  wrote  the  langnag^eof 
their  neighbouring  countries  as  felicitously  as  their  own.    Motteux  -is 
an  instance  of  the  one,  and  Captain  Townley  (the  French  translator 
of  tludibras)  of  the  other.    But  we  ask  the  question  about  Phiedrui'iB 
authenticity,  because  it  appears  to  us,  that  if  he  was  really,  an  atieleiit, 
he  fell  into  obscurity  for  want  of  genius ;  which  would  account  fer  the 
apparently  strange  fact,  that  Seneca  never  heard  of  him.    It  is  -  ob* 
servable  throughout  his  book,  whoever  he  was,  that  he  entertained  an 
overweening  sense  of  his  merits,  and  had  a  great  many  opponents  who 
held  him  in  little  esteem.     See  particularly  the  Epilogue  of  the  Second 
Book,  the  Prologue  to  the  Third,  the  sixth  fable  of  Book  the  Fonnh^ 
&ble  seventieth  of  the  same  book,  and  the  Prologue  to  the  FifUi,    The 
Qveriastim  necessity  under  which  he  felt  himself  of  defending  his  ]^- 
tsniions  diminishes,  at  all  events,  the  sense  of  immodesty  in  a  modem 
olijector,  and  shows  that  we  had  ancients  on  our  side. 

To  conclude  this  unwilling  subject,  into  which  we  have  been  led  by 
what  appears  to  us  an  extravagant  panegyric,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  Phiedrus  was  really  what  he  seems  to  be  in  his  work, — ^namely,  a 
dull  author,  of  high  pretensions,  in  the  Augustan  age ;  and  that  he 
furnishes  a  singular  instance  of  such  an  author's  being  dug  up  out  of 
bbscurity,  and  obtaining  an  admiration  he  never  got  before,  purely 
because  he  happened  to  write  not  inelegantly,  in  a  language  consecrated 
by  time  and  disuse. 

We  are  led,  however,  into  another  ungracious  reflection,  though  it  n 
accompanied  with  double  admiration  of  the  people  with  whom  it  is  ctm^ 
^sted ;  and  that  is,  that  we  never  have  occasion  to  see  the  Gredc  and 
Roman  genius  together,  but  we  are  compelled  to  lessen  our  respect  Ibr 
the  one  m  a  double  portion  of  delight  at  its  original.  Here  is  Phsedftrs 
overvaluing  himself  in  comparison  with  iEsop.  It  is  true  that  there 
ii  a  doubt  whether  ^Esop  himself  was  an  original ;  but,  at  all  events,  he 
Affects  nothing.  He  is  simple  and  sapient,  and  does  not  spoil  the 
Wisdom  he  utters,  whether  his  own  or  another  man's.  Pllpay  would 
not  have  been  ashamed  of  him.  We  cannot  say  that  iGsOp  would  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  Phsedrus.  One  of  the  things  that  vex  us  whh 
^e  Roman  poets  is,  that  they  give  themselves  a  sort  of  air  of  parfbnage 
with  regard  to  the  Greeks;  and  seem  to  think  they  do  them  honour  hj 
Mttitating  them;  sometimes  without  a  syllable  of  acknowledgment. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  for  Virgil's  ever  having  mentioned  Hotocr; 
and  yet  without  Homer,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  written  a 
line  of  epic  poetry,  especially  as  he  owns  that  his  chief  inclination  dad 
not  lie  towards  poetry.  By  the  way,  Virgil  speaks  of  nobody  else, 
Ancient  or  contemporaneous,  except  court  poets  and  "  great  men," — 
'Gallus,  Varus,  &c.  It  is  the  same  with  Horace,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  noticed  a  single  name  that  was  not  in  good  receipt  at  rfie 
gourt,  of  his  quondam  enemy,  though  he  is  more  ingenuous  in  ac- 
tnpwJedgipg.  the  ,  merits  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  boasts  of  havinjg 
Wirrbduced  meb  njetres.  .  (Juery, — how  much  would  be  left  t)f  Ms  on^- 
n^ty,  of  even  of  Catullus's,  if  we  poss^sls^  the  writiiigs  ol^  Alcflbdr' 
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tad  «dieri,  Iti  -whose  ftw  femaining  fragments  we  fhid  whol^l^ 
piiafcgei  of  thdae  Latins  ?  CItesar  called  Terence  a  *'  half-Menander,'* 
and  ttiere  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  half  was  not  the  better  ha1f,--T 
that  it  was  the  elegance  without  the  wit.  But  we  need  not  multiply 
examples.  It  is  ac&owledged  that  the  Latin  genius  was  but  a  reflec- 
tSoA  of  the  Greek,  and  a  cold  one; — a  mooii  looking  upon  atity  of 
Motie  told  steel. 

By  nothing,  in  otir  reading  of  late  years,  has  this  truth  been  more 
«trmi|^y  impressed  upon  us  than  by  the  perusal  of  the  admirable  "  My- 
tinlogy'*  lately  Written  by  Mr.  Keightley,  one  of  the  objects  of  which 
(and  it  is  in  strict  scholastic  propriety)  is  to  restore  to  the  Greeks  the 
faitegiity  of  their  repute,  as  the  original  and  almost  exclusive*  possessors 
of  the  ancient  mythic  fables.  The  true  Olympus  was,  in  fact,  almost  as 
much  confined  to  Greece  poetically,  as  it  was  geographically.  The  poor 
iiid  spare  deities  of  old  Italy  did  out  appropriate  to  themselves  the  hiSr 
tdriea  of  lliose  of  Greece,  and  clumsily  too ;  for  they  not  only  left  the 
localities  where  they  found  them,  (which  they  could  not  well  avoid, 
since  the  Greek  poets  had  made  them  so  fkmous,)  but  these  deities,  with 
foreign  histories,  they  called  by  Latin  names, — a  practice  which  (un- 
fikrtonatelT  for  what  should  have  been  the  first  object,  in  every  sense,  of 
a  dasiical  education)  has  been  maintained  in  modem  literature  in  con- 
aequence  of  thelong  survival  of  the  Latin  language,  and  its  thrusting 
ittelf  bcfoire  the  Greek  in  school  teaching.  Mr.  Keightley  reminds 
tB  of  the*  usurpation  in  almost  every  page  of  his  book  by  refusing  to 
Uphold  this  anomaly,  and  restoring  to  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Hesiod^ 
udr  right  appellations.  We  cannot  say  how  much  this  has  pleased  us,' 
and  how  we  cielight  to  read  our  History  of  the  Gods  over  again  with  this 
new  old  ^loto  upon  it,  this  consciousness  of  a  Greek  instead  of  &  Romoa 
presence.  It  is  no  longer  a  **  Pantheon,'*  which,  grateful  as  we  are,  to 
the  word  fbr  old  associations,  reminds  us  of  a  temple  at  Rome ;  (even 
tto  the  Romans  were  forced  to  call  by  a  Greek  word,  their  compara- 
fively  poor  language  having  no  genius  for  compounds.)  Mr.  Keightley 's 
lithe  true  Olympus  restored ;  his  book  is  entitled  "  The  Mythology  of 
Afldeift  Greece  and  Italy  :'*  it  consists  of  484  pages,  and  447  of  tbese  are 
devoted  to  the  gods  of  Greece — those  of  Italy  occupy  biit  a  twelflh  part 
of  the  volume.  This  alone  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  true  state  of  the. 
matter.  Mr.  Keightley*s  gods,  except  in  this  small  nortion  of  his  worjc,; 
W  no  longer  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  Mercury,  and  Venus, — the  gods  pf 
Virgfl  a\id  Horace,— but  Zeus,  Hera,  Ares,  Hermes,  and  Aphrodite,— 
those  of  Homer,  iEschylus,  and  Theocritus.  Mercury  is  a  pleasant 
wordj  and  Venus  has  been  rendered  delightful  by  a  thousand  loving  asso- 
ciations ;  but  Hermes,  not  Mercury,  was  the  god  who  invented  the  lute; 
fmd  stole  the  herds  of  Apollo ;  Hermes,  not  Mercury,  was  the  messenger 
of  heaven,  the  god  with  the  winged  sandals  and  the  rod  of  gold;  and 
Aphxpdite,  not  Venus,  wa^  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  who  jpos- 
aessed  Qie  magic  girdle,  and  was  in  love  with  Adonis.  The  Greek  poetSf 
the  eompaftriots  of  the  gods  of  Olympus,  knew  nothing  of  the  insignifi^^ 
Ottt  ItaUaVi  godtings  called  Mercury,  Mars,  and  Vulcan.  Mercury 
Cftttm  ilRjf-jfc)  was  the  mar Aei-god !  What  a  poor  hand  to,  claim  affinity 
wfth  the  god  of  tKe  lute  and  of  eloquence,  whose  divine  thefts  wprc  DUl 
laugl^  vindications  of  the  common  right  of  wit,  and  done  out  of  a  c?r- 
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{dn  «nerg7  of  the  jovial !    Mr.  Keigbtley  doubts  whether  ApoHo,  with 
l5wil*<iB^Wgfl  i^irtdf  |o,il#wril)r'ii!  a  dfily  :*Viaiaittfi*oma  ia  nldiMl 

i^|M93r«A )lindv},t«ijQa<  pv^  tp iiladU «i«fln)  we  b^in^iotte 

ilftMrtniilf  Aai  iiitf^  GrQekjg(^aA4(da9iot.likft>-tD/iheMifff 

iliilM^t]#^l|$.'l«»tb 4^11  iJiupkftc^  ,10]  i)>Q,8w^:«Mrir  lie  ikb^pAwriMKfiM 

4|^ilS  anf^  A^lIo;i0tl^'h0a^ti&^»H>r^  wbkhi.thi^  li7>:9eM 

JiwIwi^r^^'^P^.f^^Bly'i^i^Q' '  ^^^  s^rgUui  that!we  ar&not  &>ioedta 
{Milfiiti9P«r:  ,3h(  werbegm'  to  h^  ipdigo^iiil  att^e.^^Heou^.tedetglveate 

Vilii^-^'iM^fmeSy  U9iC<jih^  ^ia«eadof.jP)^vici^,  j^Pqpltune  inttOkd  of 
^SwWjWjjiAc-/  ^w  in«oh/)>eiter  woiirtd  .^*  JP§!fcidPii "  ^h^ve  aawM 
IrmSL'*  JfQ9i^9)^'-  il^r^  tbe  poetiy  which  makea^^mm^oQLiQf  •  the^waleiy 
^.4i  .4ir v«9:  AQt  jSfeptm^  Ihaii  fharpd  the  tbird.paii  of  th^em|)ireiaf  tdtt 
tpivmfitftaV)^  Im  palaoel^enefith.theiOQeatij  aodwaa  ^  ahakei^.of^ 
earth,  and  the  huBband  of  Amphitrite,  and  the  giant  that  took  therpeiltfit 
Ullft  is^,ltMf^i(iaf .  the  )eap^^  phrase  it)  i  i^.  waa  P^mMk  ^feptvfte  %tA 
(in^ft^^  Ui^beliter  t^'the  waterreU,  the-Niuaberr/^^.of  thaGernMUir, 
ll9kth  fw^^rm^tiyp  rain^Uarito  otl^Jja^iq  lS|ea'^^-^J^^Iwnl^  Perium* 
*J»#-fT!f^ »ort  of  J^w/^^i^Yi  g«?4,«ott}ie  jnajeatic«^f>peiiwrpf  Ae  mtm.^Vit 
4McjR)|rr)r  ift^M^4^,p9e^  a^  Qvid  aii4  Sp^^^^^-.mad^  .mention  ci  htm  t» 
I9a#r^ j#  f^  o^rt^n  coU^ww.in  Virgil  (who  was  s^northomjlaiiatt)  arhicE 
9|iHtq¥ft'u8  <5aiw*ifltively indifferent  to  his  Laj^Bi^apg*;  huiO¥id,iei  I»et 
i^4^  Ne^ppliitax?  /  terriu^iy ,  :the  a;^giqB  of  th^  aaoder^  Faity  T^a^  V* 
ftp  n^lW.gemus  pf..th#  GFeoiwJ.pwrt  of  Italy>  and  we<Jotikl,wi»b.kim.lo 
"  xe.^|ftfI]^9Qaa4nis¥^l  ^  #.^i>«„Awwtns..iwWWk't  :wh^ieciHgid 
H*ri>yr'4fflW  too  well  how  to  puni^.a.fteulife^m  .•tfimperaroenl^  wJhen 
;#«a  ^i^ipppr  ainger  of  life  lo\-^a  of  god*,  and  men  to  *e  toear-  the 
fflW^^  -pvi4>.M(6^fiwrphpae»  ftw^wpst;  aU.<jr^  a^rieaitiWhoi 
♦!^j;^^<?LBoBWlp8r.M;NijUDa^.lue^  i»  dwfrii^.t^  ftjcjoae.   -  ;  i. .'/ 

jjpW^T^e  vei3?  rfei¥4lMj^      ahoulji  we  to^^fain.  fnm.<he.R<«Mi 
te^«P^  np.mfipftaflfeptipiiii)^we  Ae-dwear 

ftMfogf/ipF  4.affea,j.^  i^  beaiUT  of  >the  ,gi|rten|4:M#«4.  0* 

[ft  ^J"  Aijpi;^,.t^^.,gpdde«a  of  th«  Gulden  ffow^.  Aworjt  ia  l^ler 

;  IB  laid  that  the  ficbons  of  the  ancient  poets  are  no  longer  .tientfac. 
Popular  Bcaroely  anything  can  be  said  to  be  just  at  this  moment,  except 
l^^l^:^^]^^  '^^,  ever;;p6pular  m  Qf^  multiUwlppus 

•WAiJl!^!l!J!i^^*'''^  Dictionary  ♦•  (a  work,  however,  of  lIleri^  and  to 
rfl2JSf«!Tf  S?  *?*•  for  myy  apleawuit  hoar  in  childhood)  thetnie  appdlation 

*  tSLrf.^  JKS.         *•  ";"*.?  "  *•  ^«^»  h.d  pat  the  Uem-t  reiJ  nam*  ia 

•  ^n^Unl  SeOcwy,  ud  Mid,  "Swift,  .  nmtoC  D«a&  Veloce  UDoog  tbt 
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•faiic  '^cHfd'  >  Ao!igh>  quite  cmoogh  4o'tt» 'kitaMM^fihA»mti^ 

thing,  and  may  exist  or  not.  in  it«  paitiet^>itr^f4wt8e^,^  nd^lwlg^ir  thim^^^ 
nctk.*^  'nie>witti\if  die  tKAii«>of  Ohftri^th^  Sel$Mld'riaMe^trt(l«fPfl^ 
iMeand  oft  uapotukm  Mibeki  nblifddy  cat^  <fi^'tiotn^.  'liOiVlJByMki  sfftdki 
little  liiymed  takw^fiuOifeihal^^  crueh  a^  th&^^'f  Gib6ttl>"ttfMi  tiid^^K^Av 
<ff  (AI»ydo»$^^^i9}iV^1mt$ibrbQm  ll(tei¥otild/%i^r^^^^i«i^ 

pciJp]MMlj"]f«lSe«C6  ^adb^ilM:''a•lol<cr,  h6<#tMAdhafviidi^^ 
«)7tMogy'>lliriifimiri)le'  by;  hH  p(Mfri^6f^^<^H<r)»«rMiM>^)  whitlij>bO#WWf 
avilliiinrnperisH/^^afidhiiMi^'Ifeyb^         d4f  ttlti/kt  it'^ifoblg^blt^ffll^ 
Men#Q9j 'tf  bbokMU«ri^'t(^Tii'Wi«e/thi5f  ii^^uld'^  j^  W^^k^ 

nnilrof^geiiitts'^Hfor'fiUilito^,  aftef  alf,  in  litetttfytmm^yiAQ^'hot^^lfiiff^ 
iviM  itiblk#%aiid|!i»ftifti^'8(iliM  leftds  it  Wi^«Mfaliiift4elp'^¥aiilr$ 

W«i#or  Seott'WM'iiotiiVf^shion^i^tfti^iirtei/ivtib^^  fetfe' 

Mt a^^iiiiion^ in* Htetaitnre^  M^or  as^tlicly T«ally w«ire - td^beir  n^abM»mi^ 
Ma^Mfete^^|rturtlf  by^elkelp  of  tb«  ftsbvMi  be  biid'cryitedybutrttiinNft'bjp 
tiMiv  ^m1ld«iMf  tAic^ta^  exting^b«d^veii  «li^  Aro^/i?^^^!^!!^^''!^^ 
ByiM, ' '^Tbera^reilfMibk^y^f^n ^m'ouir 6wti titnea,  6f  WHt^*r^bicoii^ 
y^tdar^^fai  adM^  ^^iNdkif  of  Ht^ntlt^,  i»  «j)ite  of  ^  vaiy^'  boalffitif '<«# 

'  ■-  Iir  JWm^  Italy,  and  Oeiitiany;  t!he  Ibvt  of  tb^  anei8[^%(itebolb|^  Iki 
naiwr  cta«ad  tfr  einst,  idno^Ftbe  |Kief8  revived  it  ^Wdtebllleta^  tU^wlMi 
i€!««attMrtili$ldcen;-iM  |k)i»ilkkf  kikd  obtriptmdio^a 'ttir^^^esi  -At 
ali^efaMi,  DulttduKtiisr  alone' J8  aii  evident  of'  Ifejioi^tdatity'  'and^ 
l>o0ltf  of  ih»^Gim$HSiUhM'n^iftt  ^n  it ^]r.  in itaty; bieM^  tobeiltf 
ttinrt  t^fratn  fintlolaftt^ttritb  tbe  cturrent1iti^!m«i!if(^ therein  a  pMmP 
tiea  in  Mf toil  voltraiei^,  tbe  ^'  Biziontttib  d^<)gti^Mn!l)4bgia;'''^v«8l^M 
ft^lbfiiittieaWMrj^merit ^ tive Freucbwotk'dfNoH."  ^e  ^)gM  to^^ate 
ebatrtikf^ftatfaf  >refeirrltig*to(ihe  fbie  totsftt'tb^  i^1iir-''%«  tftkcMilit<^  Ibli 
fiiytliolegkal  ilfaMttttsMnrfbnd^^by  statJaes  knd|]tet^Mto  aii  ^tdf^aabacdtf^ 
'  •*4^akJMtf0adopted^i»i4Me'cortipen€Bt!in  bf  andeiitfM)!^^,  Writtim  ~ 
fot  blff>ebadrenj  enmei'^^>TtAtA  of  the  Ciasgibs^'^  Aah  lo  tbe4v.«.^^ 
A^ar^«m^i!reiKtiiit}^0ftAli«tatoabandonatiyt^^  baiMRS 

Widaud  imd  Gktrtbe  btelift^  nitkftt  pnrisbv  befbre  tbe'^btetiti^add'&M 
ytaailbl4;bittM:6f'Old^€li^tece^iAiali  oeaseito |iMsiwtf'tbdk''baniYted'gt^^ 
iaPttAinlMa  witb^tbe  db^tmifelr'^nd  "aioit  qiM/^i&tm^lt'Vii^^ 
^dfendriaciBil  seM^fediihgl  Hie  day-dreamft  of^be^b  Imd  Iqtii  ittiM 
M-good  a  '^ance  in  tbe  long-rnn  (priiy  beMeVti  it);  Wth^  il^ri^ 
mares  ci  the  anblimeat  German  that  eyer  slqpt  upon  crimb  bim^^i 
pariMloiK-    ■     :■  '  ■"    *''■":  ' '  *•''  ■:*■'   '^  '-^  ^'  '* 

-J — ■ * —  »  ,  ■    >'  '       f  .  r 
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•    *  Th«e  prose  venions  of  old  |k>etical  stories,  if  done  w6il,  are  exctftent  prepuv 
tiv^  with  children  for  the  more  groimntrrmtiTei  of  the  origittid'. *-  - 
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MONTHLY   COMMENTART. 


l^alibran — De  Bourrienne  s  Afadnest — Reading  and  Writing^Dangeiont  Doctditf 

of  the  Ai'abiaii  Nights — Medical  Corporatiuus — ^Editorial  Autocracy. 


I^ALiBRAN. — ^Three  songs  of  Malibran  now  611  a  Yamm,  and  woq14 
probably,  well  managed  and  duly  changed,  make  the  fortmie  qf  a  tbe^^r^. 
Her  fame  is  not  merely  European,  it  is  of  the  d^ux  mondes.  Her  g^uf 
i^  universally  acknowledged,  and  universal  hands  are  never  weary  of  ap- 
plauding her,  and  the  press  takes  up  the  note  of  praise  and«re-echoei  it 
from  one  end  of  its  dominion  to  the  other.  Amateurs  in  listennig  to 
her  forget  to  be  critical,  and  judges  can  find  no  fault.  She  is  surnmnded 
"ky  private  worshippers,  who,  when  she  but  a^cts  to  nod,  %  to  attend 
to  her  slightest  wishes.  The  means  of  life  are  too  abundant  with  h«r 
to  he  made  a  subject  of  calculation :  who  measures  or  thinks  of  tlw 
quantity  of  the  air  he  breathes  ?  Genius  both  delights  in  its  owq  ef^- 
^ise,  and  revels  in  the  admiration  it  excites  in  others.  Malibran  (wj^ 
i  perpetual  triumph  of  both  kinds.  It  is  usui^l  to  class  the  profesvioiMl 
actor  or  singer  somewhat  low  in  the  scale  of  society :  but  is  th^re  anj 
ttber  position  that,  looking  to  the  human  being  itself,  it9  passions,  its 
ybjecto,  its  desires,  relatively  placed  so  high  above  all  the  points  of  ^obi" 
parison  that  are  ever  presented  to  its  mind,  as  that  of  the  individual  on 
whose  breath  nightly  hangs  the  rapture  of  thousands  ?  Oratory  is  not  % 
^gh  art  when  we  analyse  the  character  of  its  productions,  and  exaniiae 
into  the  faculties  which  go  to  make  up  its  triumphs,  but  estimate  it  by 
its  power  over  mankind.  What  matters  it  that  the  electric  vase  is  cold 
and  powerless  after  it  has  cmnmunicated  its  shock?  The  orator  takev 
up  Ms  thousands  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  wields  them  at  his  plea- 
•ure; — they  rise,  they  fall,  at  his  command;— now  they  are  still  as 
death ; — now  they  roll  tumultuously  like  an  ocean  after  the  settling  of  a 
^torm.  Look  into  the  causes :  it  is  perhaps  an  eye  that  electrifies, — % 
iK)ice  which  thrills  through  the  frame  and  swells  into  a  diapason  thut 
strikes  the  nervous  mass  of  a  multitude  with  illimitable,  incalcolabla 
undulations  of  physical  exquisiteness.  If,  then,  origiAality  or  pro- 
fundity of  ideas  go  for  little  in  oratory,  when  it  is  looked  into^  the  mg«r 
ind  die  orator,  it  will  be  seen,  use  very  similar  means,  and,  indeed*  tlie 
efiects  most  closely  resemble  each  other.  Concdve  such  an  instrumeRt 
as  Malibran,  usedj  or  choosing  to  act  for  herself,  in  any  great  agitation 
of  the  masses,  who  could  calculate  the  effects  ?  What  if,  during  some 
epoch  of  some  revolution,  in  which  the  guillotine  is  not  the  only  argu- 
ment, a  Malibran  were  to  announce  a  scene  of  song, — ^well  selected*  or 
original,  at  any  rate  aJs  original  as  Mirabeau,  that  is  to  say,  the  worlc  of 
a  few  other  minds  given  only  to  supply  materials, — could  not  she  so  play 
upon  the  feelings  of  a  multitude  as  to  bring  back  very  forcibly  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  people  the  lyric  times  of  old  ?  Could  she  not  dismiss 
her  audience  ripe  for -action-?  And  what  can  oratory  do  more?  Let 
us,  then,  reform  our  classification ;  let  us  not  class  genius  like  Malibran's 
with  common  arts.  She  is  a  Demosthenes  in  her  way ;  and  perhaps 
the  only  name  to  be  mentioned  with  hers  is  Sappho,  who  had  ^e  luck 
to  live  in  the  time  of  lyric  opportunity.  We  are  remote  admiress  of 
Malibran,  or  we  would  do  our  best  to  induce  her  to  tzy  a  fise,  but 


altogetber  novel,  oecanon  for  ascertaioing  the  power  ef  ovatoncel  lo^g, 
Mimy  c^uuea  at  this  moment  conspire  to  fill  the  public  heart  with  sym^ 
pathy  for  the  cause  of  Poland ;  let  Malibran  give  half*a-dozen  evenings 
to  the  reconstruction  of  a  nation.  Suppose  that,  with  a  few  assistanta, 
she  g^t  up  a  night  or  two  of  patriotic  lyricism.  Moore,  and  Campbell,  an4 
Procter,  would  aid  her,  if  she  wanted  aid :  something  like  int^ludf 
might  easily  be  got  up  by  the  Poles  themselves  to  give  her  relief]  but 
neither  on  poets,  nor  musicians,  nor  coadjutors,  woidd  we  have  her  de- 
pend. Divine  music,  and  the  true  voice  which  always  raises  superhumai| 
feelings  in  the  human  heart,  are  enough :  liberal  teaching  would  go  by 
lightning.  We  would  ask  no  charity :  the  gift  is  to  be  done  by  sym* 
l»thy,  and  not  by  money ; — and  perhaps  we  are  less  interested  in  the 
|Mrticiilar  soccess  of  the  Polish  cause  than  in  the  universal  triump)i  (^ 
genios,  of  which  this  would  be  the  proof  and  the  example. 

Malibran  we  recollect  on  her  coming  out  was  coldly  receive4,  9hnoet 
cofitemned;  generally  termed  an  imitator, — the  only  sign  of  approbat^Qf 
arose  from  the  supposed  nearness  of  the  imitation  of  Pasta.  This  wim 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  whei^  we  remember  in  her  first  character  s^f 
ii)tioduoed  an  extraneous  song;  for  thia  crime  she  was  nearly  ttur^w^ 
back.  At  the  little  Haymarket  Theatre  her  one  or  two  songs^  intror 
disced  without  reference  to  anything  on  earth,  fill  the  house  and  serv^ 
Xicnidon  for  tslk.  How  is  this?  Who  is  changed?  Malibran  or  tfa^ 
public  ?  Mademoiselle,  at  that  time,  was  only  seventeen,  and  may  W 
auppoaed  to  have  improved;  but  the  public  is  an  old  and' an  incorrigible 
ia^e :  we  fear  there  is  but  little  good  m  her. 

Db  Boueriemne's  Madness. — ^Theywho  read  the  Memoirs  of  Bour- 
jienne  with  interest,  and  in  this  country  that  number  was  not  small,  ipill 
learn  with  regret  that  a  late  visit  to  one  of  the  lunatic  institutions  of 
Franoe  revealed  the  melancholy  form  of  the  poor  ex-secretary  of  the  mighty 
.ex-emperor.  What  a  termination  to  a  tortuous  career !  What  a  mystery  is 
ihe  brain  !  Read  the  Memoirs  of  Bourrienne,  and  say  who  appeared  to 
have  a  cooler  head,  a  more  worldly  view  of  life,  a  more  exact  aj^reciatioB 
of  character  and  of  events  than  the  author;  and  yet  all  of  a  sudden  the 
mental  structure  totters  and  down  it  comes  with  a  crash,  involving  all  it 
ceaches  in  eternal  confusion,  irremediable  ruin.  De  Bourrienne  is  ovlj 
one  of  very  many  whose  intellects  have  sunk  imder  the  intensity  of  the 
JKapokon  era.  But  the  remarkable  feature  of  mental  disease  of  Mb 
.ebanicter  is,  that  the  cord  snaps  on  the  instant  Compare  Bounienne'^ 
Memoirs,  jost  finished  previous  to  this  melancholy  event,  6om  end  M 
en<d,  the  close  b  as  collected  as  the  beginning ;  thm  is  neither  flaggiog 
ia  vigour  of  thought  nor  in  fulness  of  information,  and  yet  no  sooner  waft 
the  work  done  tl^n  the  machine  stoj^ped.  The  Inain  ia  matorilsl,  bitl 
the  intellect  follows  none  of  the  laws  oi  matter ;  it  does  not  decajr^ 
it  disappears  and  leaves  its  place  vacant.  '^  II  ne  fiiut  qu'un  l^ger  accident, 
4)u'uB  at6me  diyl^oS  pour  te  £ure  pc^rir,  pour  te  ravif  cette  intelligtnce, 
dent  tu  parais  si  fier."  One  ol  the  best  works  that  has  latdy  anpearel 
in  Europe  on  die  awful  subject  of  mental  diseaae  is  that  of  Dr.  Uwina ; 
lie  ^es  himself  up  not  to  theories  little  less  wild  than  the  halhirinationa 
fit  his  patients,  but  to  obaerving  and  recording  ihe  phenomena  that  pie* 
«ent  thanadves  in  the  eases  that  come  before  him.  Can  anything 
)»  BKNKe  ekqiiBnt  than  this  desocittion  «f  a  #Uite  of  active  nuHttj^ 
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a  voli^  dcad^  f^  a  wmcr.  of  thought  «pinnmg  away  wUhoill 
i^eigfats^  or  giii^e? .  ^',  Ilmve  asked  patients  aomctimea  theiir  motma-te 
fefiislnV  to  ape^k^  ani}  the  a^awers  I  receive  9i;e  varions.*  Infone^in^ 
Btance  X  wa^.atfuck  witl^  tjbe  afibctii^  «ccofiuit  a  patifiolgaii^  of  lua  CM'* 
ii)g8.  It.ae^med^betoldme,  ^  Aa  if  Ico^ldiand  oeuldnotir.or.aa^tf'i 
^ould  and  >v-Q\ddnqt,  iaauch  a  strange  w^ny,  «^at  thoagli  aileporwaaUn 
result  of  the  conjUct^I  fejt  in  a  manner  gialt  connect- it^  with  mj 
$Sencq.'    Well  maj.we.  ^claim  witl^  Haml^t^  '  What, a  pidoe  of  work 

is^an!'"        ...  '  .  ' 

.  The  insanity  of  the  gr^  «aen  of,  France  ia  not  of  the  auioidal  diane* 
tqc;  suicide  is  mone  conunon  in  Fravyce  than  in  Eng^nd^  but  it  ia  iir 
le»s  roai,  Intensitv  of  occupatipn  and  an»ety  in  France  nay- 'Be 
a'bruptly  stopp^  at  tne  gate  of  the  Maison  dea  Fousi,  hut  it  is  rataly  ter»- 
mina^d  }>y  t&  ra2»)r.  In  that  country  they  have  their  JutiotQ  and  their 
I)e'  Boujrdennesy  in  this  we  have  our  Cafitlereaghs  luid  our^RannQyo. 
looking  at  the  trf^al  iittea  of  so  many  oif  the  prime  Inoversin  evirate 
dwng  the  last  f^  years  of  European  pohtiea^  the  movaliat  may 
be  tempted  io'  say,  the^pajlhs  of  glory  lead  but  to  •the  ptematwre  gnats' 
to.  a  atiU  darker,  ^bode^  the  peH  of  the  lunatic.  But  let  tt6  miatskr  Iw 
idade»  the  deaths  pf  thf  illustrious  obscure  make  no  noise.  -  Perhapomom 
njen  have  JE^Uen  yictixna  to  the  foK-chase  .than  have  thrown  thcinsdvea 
into  the  Curtian  gulf  of^ppUtics.  While  Whitbiead  was  aaciifietiig^lum«> 
self  to  his  Majesty's  opposition,  his  Majesty's  brother,  the  Duke  (^Kent, 
was  catching  his  death  -of  cold  ia  anipe^hooting,  JLord  Althorp  win 
survive  the  tremendous  Jahours  of  the  last  session^  wUle  newv  comes  thut 
the  wealthy  Sir  Harry  Goodricke  has  just  died  of  oHer^kmUkig. 


>  > 


/  RaADiN0  AJio  W&mNo.-^T)iere  has  been  a  good  deal  of  ooii«vo«> 
versy  this  mondi  9>uong  the  public  writera  on  the  value  of  sfuth  padkir 
of  litemry  education  a^ia  included  m  the  arte  of  readiilg  and 'lArritfaiK 
ainong  the  poorer  a^d.  laborious  daaaea  of  the  people.  All  the  diapB<> 
tants  appear  to  have  oTerlook^  the  raal  nature  of  these  accempliafa^^ 
ments.  te  thenpaelveathey  aie  atiietly  mechanieal.  Leax^aingtDftad* 
ia,  nQ  more,  in  itself  than  learning  to  play  th^  flute,  a9d4be»^m>t'  indeed 
rt^re  inteUedtual  ^^a^a^tjea  of  so  Ugh  aiv  ov^ei^r*  IV  ibad,  ia  aimpk; 
to  connect  a  aouhd  wuh-a.-sign.  Tovuiu  ia  atiU.oaore  in^diaiiioal';  it' 
iatHe  i^rt  of  makihg  vei?  Bunpleaigna  v^ch  it  haa  he«i  :egmd  uptM 
ahfill.  represent  iuc^rtaii;^  niimber  of  sounda.-  The  mBrntApt^^mmin  tmri 
ployed  in  acquiring  ^d  pra«tiai^  ttias^, arts  .are  of  a  very  meanr-ldHii'' 
Ko  sound  huihaA  neinff .was  ever  found  incaMbbleof  theaa^  ButAtof^ 
inatrumenta  of  stupendous  power,  and  it  ia  the  uaea  to  whioh  they  naf 
be  applied  that  haa  catiaed  ao  much  confusion  respecting  them.  Under 
the  oldand  clmnav.me^oda  of  iivMnietian}  theae  «?ta  were  ao  aloa4y  44d 
painfully  acquired^  jQuit^  incidentedly^  n^moieroua  idaaa  wave  eoNbolai 
.which  cohtrihute  still. more  to  compUcate  the  notions  attached  lyxtln! 
aubjept.'  But  in  thq  midst  of  other  improvements,  the  mode  of  oommti- 
nicating  a  knowledge  of  these  arts,  in  the  least  poaaSde  time  haa  been 
dmcavmd.  By^the  Lancasterian  and  othei'  methods  of  taaclu^B^  the 
art  alone  is  acquired^  and  In  the  least  possible  tuaoe,  so.thottfae  inoylfntal 
addidonof  a  few  id^is^  is  lost.  If  then  .a  boy,  QmnaraUy  educatediitftaosphi: 
also  reading  and  wnfi^V  he  is  in.  niythm|^  ^  Iqrveiif  litUe^  nuaodia 
hitellectual  cu^tiVfilipn^  >vnile  tivo  fow&mi  iuatnmioitaai^  p«ic  fi»^  hia 


ifo  Tho*  'the  ebfltf'bf  «Tpt(flcpocke^  of  T)ti^jfr:^-jm^ 
BT'pfckpdck^ 'l»t  Ihlrgi^f,  hfe  t^  probably  be  k  T)e^iig-lef ter 
writer^  a  f<irger^  or  ah  eftibezafet:  ff,  bti't1ieothCTjaiid>  ariMdtN^Sfcraf^ 
eduiaitdi;  thcw^AaWiHrtehft'M'jpfe^  ltf» 'irforal  Smprea- 

dionBjr'^turtted  Wnnei  lJib«  'alt  pbw^r,  hower^fy  titer  e^Pbise^G  pos- 
ts >tetirptbt^;  andtlW'^^a**r  flife  prepsure  of  thft%kc»  the 
'0«ght  td  b*  the  ift^jftil  aiWI  ^diilg  powfen  A  sqrapt  TingiftiHl 
e  iioW«  artofi^eadihg'tittniifteHpt  *idl!ii()t'<^^  or  piyintp 

secret  papers — they  tell  him  nothing.  But  if  he  can  so  read,  then*  tome 
rirwg  of  right  and' WiVMifchrtd  ^hfef'hAbjt  of  moral  Conduct,  is^  necessarj'  to 
oiitegthenhiAifagtiHfet  tbf^t^ptntioivof  curiosity.  This  i^  if'kiriaTl case 
frf^Tevyamversd  applica^ott:  ' B%it;wlnli3  a  temj[>tatioii  h  a^rded.on  the 
oDe.faMMl''to''dd  evil,  ^ri  h  abo  presented  the  means  of  faistructioni  thi' 
taste  far  leading  is  not' an' iinbalant'^d  good:  it  depends  in  pan  on  the 
bsolkBTafld  V  tfaie^hano^,  however,' perhaps  is  in  favottr  of  a  wholesome 
ieodt:)  '  Fitim'  tlietiS  consideratibiis;  i£  is  manifest  enough  thifttiterary 
eduoatloa  is  so  fst*  from  beikig  a  substitute  for  a  moral  one/  thMti  on  th6 
oiii^'inuidy  vt  ^cmaDds  thit'  a  ht^er  moral  poWer  should  }k '  exMed  ih 
avieD^to^teady  and  ditect  the -progress  of  the  human  Vessel;  '  Beadhig 
mndfrnMofme  Hke  a  too  ^itfi^l^l  bteam^ehgine  in  a  small  ahd  imlldy 
haat'^^llie  h^tn  is  dfftbbi^dL,  and  the  titnbirs  are  shaken  to  piecei'. 
The'lslin,  ia  llieae  eases;  U  instruction,  moral  and  religfiouB.  '  ' 

•  .Bia«qAM«j»  D^TAfMKs  or  tbs  MABtAii  Nights  .---'The  ile^irspapers 
falViiaAattlie  eetisorship  at  S«.  Pelersbufgh  h'as'prdUilb^'  the  impor- 
tation into  Rasaia  of  t^'^'AtabUh  l^'ghts*^  £hteftlBlibfbents,^lat^^ 
translated  into  German  bv  Professor  Habicht.     What  are  the  revqlu- 
tkntay  pmtiphs  of  the  V^Ahibten  Nights?"*    HoW  baii  t%e^p61itlce 
afofii^lad  aOct'tliose  <«f  St.  Ptter^biirgh  ?'    Ifhei^  is  the  Hb^  on  ihk 
HoljniklliaiKe?'  it'it  in  Hie^stoi^  tf  Sinbad  th^  SAilor  ? '  And  (adespo- 
tiaaa:iypified!by  t^rQM'MaA  «f  tlie  Sea,  who  -wdvld  Tide  on  tSiid)ad'8 
sMiiildiBn,  and'iaoitld  norb^  t!ii<9#ii,  aiid  vthoy  the  more  Sinbad  sttugj^led 
t4i9ea'(hivr>off/Btbck  in  hiti  kn^s  tlie  hard^,  kicked  trftSil  bis  htels,  atfd 
s6>aggravated'tiie1iieonVeilieA^e[ii»f'his  mnftt  W^ght,  th&i^ilici  opptlEissfon; 
1)aaBiiiorini)liiableP'    Of;pitYikfB[  aHbititu^  power  aeestlii  Bkeness in  the.. 
ftiih^rtMm  atid  the  giant  'who  tose  but  of  the  iron  pot^  and  threat^ed  to 
ptHtfmn  JmaoBdiaee  en4*to  ^h6  eoriAteoce  of  him,  ih<j  b^itig  who  had  been . 
tfacrkmesaaokmii  cmom  6{  etf^tittg  Irim  itito  a  great  power.    U  It 
«v|fiiMi  Ifaarthe  pei)pl«  wiHtake^^  Mnt  of'<^oUnff  the  giant  in^  tht 
jj»Uigata;aiiid  owc^  iafei%-^!l^                                of  the  sea^  there  to ' 
ifmiin  fiirf  iifnif    . .  -?"  »^  *   '  -  y  -  '-■  ■"  "  "  •         -  .'■.'     

^M^^mt  C»>ftlMAi'ib^a:'^Thc'l!cctftiates'  of  the  Calfege.  6f  >Tiy5i- 
ctei'ikve  i[)^titiow^ '  tWe  HWse  of  Commons  against  the  j^nviTegea  of ' 
tlH^C^flege.-    'The  petition  occupies  a  column  of  the  hiommg  papers, 
ahd-'^CTai^fied  by  a  gteat  humber  of  the  most  distinguished  medical 
nailM  ili^  London,  w^om  the  ptlbHc',  that  kiioWs  liftTe.abodt  these  inatters, 
'wM<faft>a6r^Haed-ta  h^ar  are  not  in  the  eiQoymehf  df  all' the  honours^ 
aMMM'lis^nHiM  ^  ifs  profit.'   barely 'nothliig  can  bc^  moref  absurd  than 
tlMQitf  dl6tftft^^M'%H<^drd  ^i^ist  ih  :^e  ]^Tbfessi6n/  tiiiliitog  hieithef  ui>on  \ 
aMl}/%M#l^;  i^(;ttee,  or  ftttte/bnt  oii'tfte  f^t  6f  beli^^  ^uciit^  at 
•miak)'r%«b  'W^ii¥*ittie^•  wlletie,'  i*r  tfu<h,  tafedlcibe  iir  not  tati^f!    3ut,  ' 
-ttei}  18  if  wore  abaArd  than^a  good  many  other  things  in  the  same  prafea^ 
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lion  ?  I»it  move  absurd  than  that  two  men  ihall  receive  pveciailf  the*f«||i| 
education  at  the  same  schools,  and  that  one  shall  be  called  a  phyfimn, 
and  char^  a  guinea  for  a  visit,  while  the  other  is  entitled  to  ho  £^  a| 
till,  but  lives  by  vending  the  drugs  in  his  shop,  and  is  called  apotbeoaij^ 
^c.  The  first  has  a  direct  interest  in  protracting  the  patient's  conoplaintf 
and  the  other  in  overwhelming  him  with  noxious  medicaments.  Suxdj 
these  things  might  be  better  managed  ?  It  will,  however,  not  be  muck 
improved  by  the  licentiates  being  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  €i  dM 
CoUege,  which,  however,  is  a  step  to  reform,  and  in  the  right  directioa* 
The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that  it  is  not  general  enough.  In  tkift 
however,  as  in  other  matters,  a  general  reform  is  hardly  to  be  aiqpecled 
from  mihin.  When  the  public  mind  is  more  fully  enlightened  09  tha 
great  subject  of  education,  embracing  the  medical  as  well  as  other  depart* 
xnents,  the  true  and  philosophical  reform  will  come  from  mthtnU, 

Editohial  Autocract. — ^The  business  of  an  Editor  is  aecessaiily  a 
4e8poti8m :  it  admits  no  participation,  no  hesitation,  no  delibenatian.  I 
wiH  it  so — ^is  the  rule  in  all  well-conducted  publications.  The  veisw  is 
plain:  discussion  once  allowed  between  Editor  and  penman  on  tlia 
subjects  that  come  under  the  surveillance  of  the  press,  it  wodd  ba 
an  endless  and  continual  source  of  embarrassment.  Thus  au  Editor 
becomes  undisputed  sovereign  of  a  certain  territory  of  opimonf,  and 
is  in  a  great  measure  irresponsible  :  altogether  so  to  his  subjects, 
that  is  to  say,  his  readers,  who  have  no  means  of  calling  him  to 
account :  their  only  remedy  is  that  of  quitting  his  kingdom  and  changiiif 
their  allegiance,  a  process  he  does  not  feel,  for  it  generally  happens  lluft 
Where  he  loses  one  subject  he  gains  another.  Sometimes  hia  brother 
aovereigns  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  opinion  presume  to  find  fisidt 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  rules  his  subjects ;  but  then  the  diseosaigs 
is  always  carried  on  as  between  sovereign  and  sovereign,  power  and 

tQwer.  Now,  we  all  know  the  effect  of  irresponsible  power  an  the 
uman  heart :  it  is  not,  therefore  surprising,  that  Editors  should  be 
much  influenced  in  their  characters  and  dispositions  by  the  eiream^ 
stances  in  which  they  are  placed ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  sU  writen^ 
who  deal  with  the  signs  of  the  times,  to  warn  them  of  the  dangers  inei* 
dent  to  the  high  places  in  which  they  maintain  their  supreme  cootroL 
The  Press  pretty  nearly  governs  the  world,  so  we  are  much  conccnied 
as  to  who  governs  the  Press.  And  when  the  stamp  is  annihilated,  it  is 
probable  tibat  the  Press  will  become  still  more  gigantically  pomtfid, 
and  Editors  still  more  numerous.  The  faults  EidUtorB  are  likdj  to  JhH 
into,  curiously  resemble  those  of  other  despots  who  rule  not  opinioBS, 
but  deeds;  and  that  by  the  application  of  police  and  armies.  The 
Editor  feels  he  must  not  be  argued  with,  consequently  he  becomes 
conceited ;  by  finding  his  opinion  always  prevail,  he  begins  to  JGsncy  it 
IS  by  its  excellence,  and  not  by  the  nature  of  his  office.  Havings  good 
deal  m  his  hands,  he  is,  of  course,  liable  to  the  approach  of  flatterers  an4 
parasites,  who,  for  the  sake  of  small  advantages,  puff  up  this  conceit  to 
the  most  extravagant  pitch.  To  differ  with  an  Editor,  is  simj^y  to 
excite  astonishment  aa  to  where  you  have,  lived — evidently  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  his  domain.  An  Editor  nmst  necessarily  avoid  a^cialjv 
for  the  same  reason  as  Kings  and  Emperors ;  the  rules  of  aoi^fity  woiiU 
unppse  the  necessity  of  listening  to  remarks  conceived  in  a  feoitf^  of  ff^ 

9/m^^  if  diwupteabla  to  the  despotic  ear :  besides^  w  fimpmr  w^ 


ijllj.  hJgnU  ^tV  ?!  nV  wcme  gentleman  whose  brother  he  had  i^t  tf 
9$P9#<Kr  whennay  the  day  before.     This  grieves  the  Imperial  heart; 
■a an -Editor  may  gat  seated  side  by  side  with  some  criminal  whom  he 
k^'tkat  ipoming  punished  with  the  critical  knout,  or  the  paragraphical 
ai^^'mut  tails  :  this  is  disturbing  to  that  tranquillity  that  ought  alwajrs 
to  ftign  in  the  bosom  of  an  £ditor.     In  the  amusements  even  of  despoti^ 
tlie. \icioua  effects  of  irresponsible  power  may  be  detected :    the  appetite 
oqifkca  to  xevel  in  wanton  cruelty :  so  it  is  with  Editors  imder  a  fit  of 
^df  ^  ^W^ — ^^y  ^^^  ^  stinging  individuals  with  pointed  pens,  they 
WU  -CK^h  a  poor  fellow  uiider  the  weight  of  a  tremendous  colmnn  crfF 
r,  aimply  for  pastime,  and  because  he  happened  at  the  moment  to 
aeroBS  the  mental  retina.     The  intolerance  of  Editors  is  remarkr 
^fale :  Paul  could  not  bear  that  any  of  his  subjects  should  wear  a  round 
hmt^  and  he  had  their  coat  flaps  cut  according  to  his  fancy ;  the  alterna- 
tive was  the  knout  or  Siberia.     So  it  is  with  every  man  in  the  editorial 
Iflit^ry  f  ^  ^^^  ^  exactly  of  their  mind,  and  the  slighter  the  differ* 
mci  |b^  glister  the  heresy.   It  will  be  found  that  an  Editor-despot  somer 
tiaaa  will  4>iiblish  an  ukase,  ordaining  the  establishment  of  the  most 
Mbcni  opiaioiia ;  but  the  opinions  must  be  neither  more  nor  less  libend 
tlum  the  editorial  standard,  or  the  heretic  must  expect  to  be  immediately 
sacrificed  to  the  moral  Moloch.     Sometimes  an  Editor  does  not  know 
ijmself  what  opinion  to  be  of — the  duty  of  others  is  not  therefore  the  les$ 
clear ;  they  must  vacillate  as  he  vacillates ;  if  he  shakes  his  head  j^hcT 
iiia%t  <}o  the  sfiiae;  if  he  stumbles  they  must  also  make  a  false  step,  anf 
Vtoiif  of  the  highest  importance,  they  must  maintain,  as  he  does  him* 
•df,  ttat  his  course  has  always  been  straightforward,  that  he  has  never 
kentatod,  diat  he  was  prompt,  decisive,  and  clear  from  the  first    It  is 
ane  of  die  first  rules  of  the  editorial  court,  that  an  Editor  cannot  be 
incoiudstent.    It  often  happens  that  very  arbitrary  monarchs  think  them* 
telves  the  most  hiunane  and  benevolent  beings  in  the  world :  it  is  one  of 
t&e  evils  of  their  situation :  the  truths  we  have  here  told  the  Autocrats  of 
1)^  Sliws  tbey  are  probably  ignorant  of,  and  some,  we  dare  say,  of  the 
loqioat  intolerant  of  them  all  are  little  aware  of  the  tyrants  they  are 
But  being  now  warned,  they  will  set  a  watch  upon  themaelves. 


Z!bt  i^ton'tf  inomf). 


^*  A14SHA  MBOOTIA  CEHTDM."— Horo/.. 


P4BLIAMENTART   REPORTEBS. 
lb  ih$  Editor  0/  the  New  MwUhly  Magazine, 

0is,-7The  quarrel  between  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  Parliamentary  re- 
-'"--  ']||^^eed,  among  many  other  paragraphs  on  the  subject  in  the 
^rs,  ^le  following  in  the  leading  article  of  "  The  Times/*  of  Mon- 


*ti«5WHbf  July:— 

*'Tiiet^  1^  one  other  consideration  connected  with  this  matter  which 
iQUS^ifOt  b^  concealed,  and  which,  if  not  kept  carefldly  in  view,  will  in- 
0fniMY  I^  to  the  most  prejudicial  results,  both  as  regards  Parliament 
^«S  ra^^  the  public ;  it  is  this  -—that  part  of  the  press  of  this  country 
^      *  '  '    rf  th?  reporters  was  at  one  time  filled  by  persons  gt 
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I^MtBMfc'ignorah^ee  tutd'ineompettmce,  and'df  cKarii^teH  Wiyte-^roiii 
rd9peo(aMel    Thejr  were  for  the  most  part  those  low  Irish,  who  tnay  yet 
live  in  tlvexecottection  of  some  hon.  members,  and  of  whom  it  has  been 
sikid,  iiot-%vrth  more  smartness  than  truth,  that  they  came  to  EoeLatuI  to  be 
p(Mrt^r9  or  reporters,  as  luck  mi^ht  have  it.    It  is  no  longer  worth  wmle  for 
tJiis  class  now  to  emigrate.'  With  great  pains,  at  no  small  expense,  and  with 
Ao  less  advantage  to  parliament  than  to  the  comitry,  this  old  leaven  was 
n)6ted  out,  and  sufficient  inducements*  were  offered  to  literary  men  atid  to 
sfbdent^at^ttw,  iti  their  progress  to  the  bar,  topersdade  Hhem  to'  embiurlc 
fcl 'this  pursuit.    Very  many  gentlemen  now  at  tne  English  bar,  and  at  the 
blu^'<yf  Ireialhd,  are  indebted  to  this  means  of  acquiring  an  ^  e^j  iiidepeo* 
dMee  by  honourable  exertions  till  better  prospects  opened  to  then^  in  the 
profession  fbr  which  they  were  intended;  but  in  most  cases  those  prospects 
never  could  have  been  realized  had  it  not  been  for  the  certain,  and'  pot  re- 
AiaHrably  small,  income  they  derived  from  reporting.'* 
-  Though  I  riever  was  a  reporter  myself,  yet  1  have  had  a  cdnsiderable 
ftnowlMge  of  newspapers  for  forty  years  past.    I  have  'known  many  of 
those  reporters,  whose  characters  and  talents  are  so  flippantl;^  spd)cen  of 
iir  the  above  paragraph,  and  I  am  desirous,  by  a  very  short  state mebt,  to 
ahow  how  undnrnded  the  imputations  against  them  are.    Some  of  these 
**  iaw  "  and  "  ignorant"  reporters  still  survive,  and  may  boldly  challenge  s 
comparison  wim  th^r  boasted  successors,  either  for  talent  or  Ibr  respecta^ 
bill^.    More  than  one  are  at  present  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  v 
although  I  regretted  to  observe  that  none  of  th^m  got  up,  during  the  recent 
discussions  on  the  subject,  to  defend  their  ancient  colleagues  and  them- 
•dves. '   Very  dHferent  indeed  was    the  conduct,  thirty  ybars  "ajgo,    of 
Mr.  Stephen,  the  late  Master  in  Chancerj'.    When  such  cbinplaints  as 
those'of  Mr.'O'Connell  were  made  by  Mr.  Windham,  and  debates  ensued; 
Mr;  Stephen,  then  a  member  of  the  House,  and  a  gentleman  of  high  con- 
iid«n*ation,  who  had  long  occupied  important  legal  offices  ih  the  West 
Indies,  manddly  stood  forth  and  avowed  that  he  had  been  a  pa/liamentaiy 
reporter ;  •  an  employment  which  he  always  recollected  wfth  pleasure,  as  in 
it  he  had  acc^uired  much  information  and  imbibed  sound  politk-al  principles. 
The  reportiers'in  his  time,  he  said,  were  men  of  talent,  educatibn,  and  re-' 
^ectabfli^;  and  so  they  undoubtedly  were. 

Why  it  Was  that  the  publication  of  the  Pariiamt?ntary  debate's  was  piro- 
hibitied  thirty  or  forty  years  belbre  the  American  war, 'I  will  Tiot  stop  to 
inquire.  Their  publication  was  rene\fred  in  1774,  the  date  of  the  firat 
volume  of  Debretfs  Collection.  At  that  time,  William  Woodfall  began  to 
report  in  the  "  Morning  Chronicle ;"— he  was  the  brother  of  Harry  Wood- 
fall,  who  published  "  Junius*s  Letters"  in  the  •*  Public  Advertiser;"  and 
both  were  men  of  high  respectability.  Notes  it  was  not  allowed  to  take; 
but  William,  from  memory,  wouldt  as  necessity  occurred,  fill  his  whole 
newspaper,  containing,  by  the  by,  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  papers  of 
the  present  day.  Perry,  afterwards  possessed  of  an  income  of  10,000/. 
a-year  from  the  "  Mommg  Chronicle,"  l>egan  as  a  reporter  on  the  **  Gene- 
ral Advertiser,"  in  1777.  Josei^h  Tllchardson,  a  barrister,  author  of  the 
play  of"  The  Fugitive,"  the  friend  of  Sheridan,  and  eventually  a  member 
of  Parliament,  began  his  Tx>ndon  life  as  a  reporter  on  the  "  Morning  Post" 
Mr.  Radcliffe,  husband  of  the  celeb^ted  Mrs.  Kadol^e  the  authoress,  a 
man  of  high  education,  who  had  taken  a  degree  at  Oxford,  was  a  reporter 
at  the  *'  Gazetteer,**  and  afterwards  proprietor  and  editor  <^the  "  English 
Chronicle."  Mr.  Heriot,  late  Comptroller  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and 
formerly  Deputy  Paymaster  of  the.  Forces  in  the  West  Indies,  was  a 
reporter  on  the  "  World,"  and  subsequently  established  the  "  Sun"  and 
"  True  Briton"  newspapers.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Armstr'ong,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished literary  attainments,  was  a  reporter  on  the  "  Morning  Chronicle*' 
and  "  Morning  Post."  Gray,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Chartei^house,  and 
an  accomplished  scholar,  and  George  Gonlon,  a  Scotch  solicitor  of  high 
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family  and  connexions,  were  Parliamentary  reporters  of  that  day.    Rut  the 

IciBb!  the  low  Irisli.  reporters  I    I.eonard.  Macnally,  an.  Irishman,  «iier« 

WBxds  in  ffreat  practice  at  tlie  Iri«h  bax,  f%  yeaf^  ago. reported  debatea 

for  the  '*  Public  Ledger/*    James,  Sheridan,  an  Iri^lunan,  reported  the 

debates  for  the  **  Morning  Herald,''  from  memory,  nearly  a»^.w^  as  Wood-^ 

&IL     He  did  hot  give  the  scope  of  the  argument  so  faitiifuUy.  h^t  his.styl^ 

ivas  better,  and  the  quantity  and  the  rapidity  of  his  writing  wera  a»MHiial^ 

ing  ;  he  was  a  barrister,  a  highly-educated  man,  with  a  fine  person  an4 

degant  maimers.    Two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  B&tho,  ^yho  aAerwiurda 

weot  to  high,  appointments  in  India*  also  highly-eduoalffd  Irishmen,  re* 

ported  for  the  "  Mornin^g  FosC    Dr.  Fleming,  the  college  asKOciyate  and 

most  intimate  friend  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  an  Irishman,  and  an  aoeoipr' 

plished  scholar,  was  a  reporter  on  the  *'  Morning  Post/*    At  the  sajne 

tiine,  Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  Hogan,  and  Oonoviin,  three  Irishmen,  excellent 

scholars  and  perfect  gentlemen,,  were  Parliamentaiy.  .r,e|)orters ;  the  fuslt 

two  on  the  "  Morning  Post,'*  the  last  on  the  ."  Times."   Messrs.  FitjuperaM 

and  Ho|Wi  died  chief  justices ;  Mr.  Donovan,  attomey-generail,  pit  Sierra 

Leone,    xownsend  and  Quin  (the .  late  Common  CpiuicUman)  were  at  that 

time  Parliamentary  reporters  on  the  "  Times  j"  theywer/e  Irishmen,  an4 

men  of  talent  and  education.    I  could  mention  the  names  of  others-** 

^Vallace,  Gooldt  &c»  to  show  that  the  Parliamentary  reporters  of  thelnat 

a^e  were  not  t^e  despicable  i)er9ons  the  **  Times*'  of  the  present  day  would 

make  them,  especially  the  Irish  veportei*^,  who  weve  general^  verv.  rsi^^ 

rior  men»  both  as  regarded  natural  talents  and  acquir^  accompli^ hmenta« 

Let  them  be  compared  with  the  gentlemen  at  present  engaged  in  the  same 

laborious  and  useful  occupation,  and  I  am  sur.e  they  will  not  be  ibund  less 

worthy  of  esteem.    It  is  true  that  the  reports  afe  now  ^iven  ;Qore  fbUy^ 

and,  generally  s]>eaking,  better  than  thev  were  at  the  tmie  I  have  -bcm 

alluding  to ;  nuf  it  must  be  reeoUected  that,  as  I  have  already'  observ«d» 

the  papers  are  three  times  the  size,  they  then  were ;  that  the  number  of 

reporters  has  Increased  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  papers ;  and  that 

every  possible  accommodation  is  given  to  them*    They  ajre  allowed  to  take 

notes ;  they  have  access,  to  the  galler}'  at^all  times ;  and  tb0y  have  a  room 

to  Uiemselves  into  which  they  withdraw  in  case  of .  divisions.    Bo^merl^r  it 

was  necessary  for  reporters,  upon  great  debates,  to  be .  at  the  House  at  nive 

€sr  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  they  were  turned  out*  with  the  ordinaiy 

strang^ja,  on  every  division*  and  forced  to  .struggle,  with  them  for  re-admis- 

8ion»  and^  in  sKbrt^  every  possible  impediment  was  thmwn.  in  the  way  of 

the  performance  of  their  arduous, duty.  . 

'.',...■  .1  am»  Sir,  yours.icci, • 

•  8bn«x. 


.Wi'*1 


[A  ft-ir  correspondent  has  transmitted  to  us  the  fbllowjng  poem  .flrom  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantie;  It  is  pleasant  to  see  one  ladjr-poet  praising 
another ;  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  for  its  own  merits,  we  give  ll 
insertion.]  ,   .     .      ,  . 

TO  MRS.  H£MAM6. 

BY.TttB  HON.  MRS.  SBSXIXE  NQRTQW.*  "         ' 

WHBIVI7B  dost  thou  ftllthr  golden  umf-'     ^        : 

What  IbttBtain  is  unse<a*d  Ibr  thee? 
Thou  mistress  of  the  mighty  thought  F . 
Daughter  of  Poesy! 

Tranquil  and  deep  that  fountain  flows. 

And  flowers  of  rarest,  richest  dye 
Broop  o'er  to  view  themselves  as  stars         . 

■    ■       .    ■    Set  ui  its  pure,  blue  star.     .  .  ,. 


Beneftth  th«  lofty  shtdes  uound, 

Fditns  of  simple  mndeur  move ; 
Such  forms  as  youtniVil  Greece  eonceiTed 
In  her  all-glorying  love. 

Such  is  thy  spirit's  dwelling-place ; 

With  Beauty  shrined— serene — alone : 
Breathing  forth  tenderness  and  truth — 
Thou  highly-ikvoured  one ! 

I  ask  not  whether  this  world*8  pomp 

Be  thine  or  not :  a  perfect  bliss 
Springs  with  each  life-gush  of  thy  heart  ^-^ 

Canst  thon  have  more  than  this  ? 

No  gem  that  glows,  no  bird  that  sings, 

No  leaf  that  glitters  in  the  dew ; 
No  gift  of  love  m  air,  earth,  skies, 

But  hath  a  voice  for  you. 

Poetess  1  we  thank  thee— in  thy  strtuns 

Of  melting  melody  that  voice 
To  us  thou  dost  pour  forth ;  with  thee 
We  worship  and  rejoice  I 

Xio  d9  ^km&iro,  December,  1882. 


THE   ARABIAN* 

A  SKETCH  PROM  NATURB. 

All  breathmg  things  delight  in  this  green  world  !^ 
Behold  iayon  small  paddock  a  fair  steed, 
Arabian-shaped,  sleek-limbed,  eyes  that  like  fim  bum^ 
In  action  mcefdl  as  the  swimmmg  swan^* 
Thfe  mould  and  model  of  his  kind— as  proud 
And  glorious  a  thing  as  eyes  can  see. 
Fixed,  statue4ike,  he  stands,  like  Parian  stont 
Chiselled  by  art  to  the  similitude 
And  attitude  of  life  I    But  greater  hands 
Than  Jiuman  hands  have  made  him  what  he  is-^ 
The  beautiful,  the  buoyant  thing,  whose  speed 
Gould  tire  the  shadows  coursing  o*er  this  ground ; 
A  creature  that  we  love,  while  to  our  will 
We  bend  his  nature  down,  and  teach  him  fear. 
But  he  must  leave  the  field  in  which  he  fed. 
And  joyftil  ran  his  own  impulsive  race. 
Sec  where  the  groom,  with  sieve  thin  spread  tnffi  coni 
Presented  oft,  oft  seen,  as  oft  refhsed, 
(For  the  shy  creature  knows  that  the  decoy 
Covers  the  thralling  rein,  and. more  prefers 
Freedom  uncurbed,  and  his  own  wanton  play.) 
Comes  now  to  snatch  him  from  his  heaven  of  ease. 
He  stands  a  moment  only,  as  if  caught ; 
The  coaxing  groom  believes  his  task  is  done. 
And  wonders  where  his  freakishness  is  fled. 
Almost  his  hand  has  clutched  the  dangling  mane — 
Almost  the  rein  is  slipped  upon  his  head. 
When,  ere  an  eye  can  turn,  with  rampant  prance. 
Short,  snuffling  snort,  and  instantaneous  spring. 
As  if  in  mockery  of  the  powers  of  man. 

Away  he  flies,  swift  us  an  eagle  shoots 
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ft«  fthrinldiig  $ir,  and  scoon  his  prison-txmnA; 
Till  the  wr  thunders  as  his  frolic  feet 
Strike  with  strong  clatter  on  the  hollow  ground. 
Breathless,  hut  patient,  still  the  dodging  man 
Follows  the  dodging  beast,  soothes  the  coy  thing, 
Calls  him  by  name,  whistles,  and,  lastly,  swears,— 
••  That  Jh-st  infirmi^  of  noble  groorm;  — 
Now  reddens  with  fierce  rage,  and  now,  once  more. 
Comes  whispering  wheedling  words  into  his  ear. 
He  knows  and  hears  him,  and  seems  feirly  won ; 
Too  sure  he  has  him,  and  too  slow  when  sure- 
He's  gone  agsdn,  straight  as  an  arrow  flies. 
As  hopeless  to  pursue.    Down  drop  the  sieve 
And  jingl^  rem ;  and  now  the  savage  whijp 
With  shrilly  threatenings  thrills  along  the  air : 
He  heeds  it  not,  and  stfll  his  race  he  runs. 
No— tired  ofplay,  or  else  instinctive  fear, 

Or  more  instincUve  love,  tames  the  wild  thing. 
And  makes  him  docile.    He  has  had  his  Will, 
And  now  resigns  the  mastery  to  man ; 
For  suddenly  he  turns  in  his  mid  flight. 
And  stands  a  prisoner,  willing  to  be  bound. 


TO  ROSA. 

Sing,  my  Muse,  in  prwse  of  Rosa ! 
Vita  mia  preziosa ; .  ^       , 

Graceful,  kind,  bewitching  Rosa  I 

Have  you  ever  seen  toy  Rosa  ? 
Piceolina  bella  cosa ; 
Naughty,  little,  laughing  Rosa  I 

Sueen  of  Smiles  is  pretty  Rosa; 
ever,  never  dolorosa ; 
Always  charming,  always  Rosa  I  ] 

Passing  sweet's  the  voice  of  Rosa  ;— 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Cimarosa, 
Should  have  liv'd  to  hear  my  Rosa ! 

The  pouting  lip  of  wicked  Rosa  ; 
Chedolce!   che  deliziosa  1 
Tempting  lips,  but  cruel  Rosa  I 

Countless  are  the  charms  of  Rosa 
As  the  leaves  in  Vallombrosa  ;— 
Zephyrs,  waft  my  sighs  to  Rosa  I 
"When  I  read,  my  book  is  Rosa : 
FtureweU  Leibnits.  Locke,  Spinosa; 
I  forsake  you  all  for  Rosa ! 

Hb#  sweet,  if  Cupid  coftquefd  Row, 

And  made  her  saa  and  amorosa,  -  -  •  - 

To  soothe  and  share  the  pain  of  Rosa  I 

Can  you  love  jn«»4i^Ue-^^^^^- 
Will  you  be  my  cara  sposa? 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  dearest  Rosa  I 


06  The  Liof^s  Mtmik. 

Trx  Beward  of  Mbrit. — Gentlemen»-^Tbe  following  pafagraph  has 
(as  the  phrase  is)  *gone  the  round  of  the  newspapers  :— 

"  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  new  system  of  educar 
tion,  is  residing  in  poverty  at  Montreal,  in  Canada,  labouring  for  his  liTing, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  wife  and  family.'* 

Here,  indeed,  is  an  illustration  of  the  march  of  intellect,  for  in  this  case 
intdlect  has  been  obliged  to  march  to  Canada,  because  it  found  no  reward 
in  its  native  countrjr.  It  has  been,  indeed,  truly  said  that  "  we  pay  least 
of  all  to  those  who  instruct  us,*'  since  the  founder  of  a  system  of  educatin 
is  obliged  to  resort  to  manual  labour  abroad,  because  at  home  he  did  not 
meet  with  adequate  encouragement.  An  Italian  fiddler  who  plays  upoo 
one  string,  (so  well  is  the  English  character  known  to  foreigners,)  visits  oar 
country  with  the  professed  object  of  taking  away  from  it  so  many  thoasand 
pounds.  He  observes,  "  I  know  John  Bull  has  got  them  for  me,**  and  the 
result  proves  him  to  be  right.  Had  Mr.  Lancaster  been  able  to  play  the 
overture  to  "  Tancredi  '*  upon  a  single  string  of  a  piano,  or  to  fstand  upon  his 
little  finger  for  a  quarfefof  an  hour,  without  fatigue,  he  might  have  counted 
on  making  a  rapid  fortune  at  home,  the  only  drawback  then  beins:  the  fiiet 
of  his  being  an  Englishman.  Could  he  contrive,  instead  of  trusting  to  his 
intdlect,  to  stand  updn  his  head,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  he  would 
be  more  likely  to  prosper  than  he  is  at  present,  with  no  other  claims  than 
that  of  being  the  founder  of  a  system  for  the  instruction  of  his  species. — 
I  am,  Gentlemen,  &c. 

Trb  Dignity  of  Justice. — Gentlemen, — Much  has  been  said,  ftom 
time  to  time,  of  the  efficacy  of  certain  outward  appearances  in  a  court  of 
Justice,  much  of  the  dignity  of  whieh  has  been  attributed  to  the  mountain 
of  wig  upon  the  head  of  the  judge,  or  to  the  gown  in  which  the  nature  of 
his  office  demands  that  he  snomd  wrap  himself.  It  seems  strange  that 
solemnity  should  be  ensured  by  the  assumption  of  an  unnatural  pile  of 
powdered  hair,  or  that  Vvisdom  should  be  found  in  a  few  yards  of  blue  dra- 
pery. So  fkr,  however,  does  this  notion  prevail,  that  a  learned  judge,  who, 
pernaps,  felt  how  much  he  depended  upon  his  outward  trappings  for  his 
own  dignity,  positively  reftised  to  listen  to  a  celebrated  counsel  who  pre- 
sented himself  in  court  without  the  asual  professional  appurtenance.  If  a 
wig  really  exercises  a  magic  spell  upon  the  judicial  caput,  why  is  not  the 
charm  tried  upon  the  metropolitan  magistrates  ?  If  wisdom  be  really  oom- 
municable  by  the  medium  of  false  hair,  why  is  the  Ben^h  suffered  to  con- 
tinue to  expose  the  folly  and  imbecility  which  a  general  assumption  of  wigs 
by  the  great  paid  might  at  once  remedy  ? 

These  observations  are  suggested  by  the  accounts  of  a  recent  inc^uest, 
where,  it  is  said,  the  jurymen  took  on  their  coats  and  waistcoats  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  justice  was 
at  all  retarded  by  the  citcumstance ;  for  though  they  abandoned  part  of 
their  habiliments,  they  adhered  pertinaciously  to  the  verdict  whicn  they 
conscientiously  arrived  at.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  who  will  maintain 
that  justice  could  not  have  been  administered  in  so  undignified  a  scene ; 
but  it  appears,  that  though  the  jur^Tnen  continued  to  dispense  with  dignity 
they  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  authority.  Th^  would  not  allow  a 
verdict  to  be  dictated  to  them,  but  persisted  in  their  liberty  to  give  an  un- 
biassed decision ;  and  thus,  coatless  as  they  were,  they  succeeded  in  pre* 
serving  their  right  as  jurymen,  though,  in  one  sense  at  least,  it  could  not 
be  said  to  be  vested,^!  am>  Gentlemen,  &c.  &c. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  PABTICULARS  O^F  CELEBRATED 
PERSONS,  LATELY  DECEASED. 

*    1       "  ..  .       .         '  •  •    '  : 

WXLXZAK   WILBBOFOnOB,  BAQ.    • 

This  distinguished  and  exociUent  gentleman  died  in  Cadogan*place  on  the  3d 
of  'August,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  '  He  was  born  at  Hull,  in  1759^  of  respect- 
stUe  parents,  his  father  having  bten  twice  mayor.    St.  John's  College,  Cambridge) 
vtthis  taima  nutter;  and  he  was  contemporary  with  William  Pitt,  with  whom  he 
odntraeted  an  intimate  fHendship.    On  coming  of  age,  he  was  sent'  to  parliament 
for.  Hall ;  and  at  the  ensuing  general  election  being  returned  for  that  place'  and 
the  oomity  of  York,  he  chose  to  sit  for  the  latter.    In  1787}  he  brought  ^fo'rw^ 
his  first  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade;  and  to  the  end  of  his  public 
life  steadily  and  earnestly  persevered  in  endeavoarihg  to  effect  this  important  mea« 
sure,  the  consummation  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  almost  contemporary  with  his 
deoeaae.    Mr.  Wilberforoe^s  publications  have  been  chiefly  pamphlets— his  speeches 
in  perliament,  letters,  &c.  &c. ;  but  his  most  popular'  production  (having  run 
through  fifteen  or  twenty  editions,)  is,  \^  A  Practical  View  Qf .  the  prevailing  Re^ 
Ugiou^  System  of  Professed  Christians,  contrasted  with  Real  Christianity,"  w^ich 
appeatr^d  in  1799-  We  may  also  mention  his  '^  Apology  for  the  ChHs^iau  Sabbath,'* 
m>179d,'>aM  frequently  reprinted.    In  person,  Mr.  Wilberforce  Vas  diminutive,  but 
kk  mitfd  his' proportions  were  great  and  admirable.    His  voice,'  in 'speaking,  was 
flvcecdiiigly  dear  and  musical ;  and  his  influence  in  thel  House  of -Commons  fo^ 
many,  years  superior  to  that  of  any  individual  not  possessed  'of  official  power.    Id 
private  life  he  was  most  amiable  and  exemplary;  and,  altogether,  he  must  M 
classed  amongst  the  most  eminent  men  of  a  period  fudl  of  eventful  circitestances, 
afid  Uliiitrat&'by  many  striking  examples  of  human  genius. 

JOHN  HBRIOT,  XSQ. 

Mr.  Heriot  was  originally  an  officer  in  the  marines  $  but,  as  well  as  his  elder 
brother  Oeorge,much  attached  to  literary  pursuits.    They  were  both  natives  of 
Hvddib^n-,  Scotland,  and  severally  bom  in  1759  and  1760.    George  pi^blished  ^ 
poem  descriptive  of  the  West  Indies  in  1781 :  a  history  of  Canada'  (bein^;  deputy 
pMmasier^neral  of  British  America)  in  |804,  and  Travels  through  the  sam^ 
provfaaoe  in  1807,  .with  some  free  and  admirable  plates  from  his,  own  drawinjgs. 
He  is,  we  believe,' still  living.    John  commenced  his  Uter^uy'career  by  publishing 
^^.The  Serrows  of  the  Heart,"  a  poem,  in  1787;  which  he  folld\^ed  by  a*  novel; 
entitled  «.  Xhe  Half-pay  Officer;"  and,  in  1792,  "An  Account  of  the  Siege  of 
Gibraltar."    When  the  Pitt  administration  resolved  to  have  a  newspaper  faithful 
to  its  caAse,  bimI  the  "  Sun  "  daily  evening  journal  was  established  with  that  rieSw^ 
Mr.  Heriot  was' chosen  to  be  its  first  editor,  with  the  able  cooperation  of  Mr.  R.  GF. 
Clkrke,  now  the  pinter  of  the  "  London  Gazette."    Countenanpcd.by  the  govern- 
ment, the '  "  Sun"  ^  rose  rapidly  into  public  notice ;  and  within  a  few  months 
circulated  above  four  thousand  a  day.    About  twenty  years. ago.  Mr.. Heciot  was 
appointed  by  the  Right  Hon.  C.  Long  (Lord  Farnborough),  .who  had  always  been 
his "  steadfast  friend  and  patron,  deputy  paymaster-genexid  to'  the  forces  in  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands.    On  his  return  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Royal  College,  Chelsea.  '  r 

'■'*'■''  N.  O.  CLARKB,   BSQ.,  X.C.  .     .  -« 

Died  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  his  residence  at  Handsworth,  near  BijTniDghan^ 
Nathaniel  Gooding  Clarke,  Esq.,  King's  Counsel,  and  late  Chief  Justice  of  Brecon. 
The  learned  gentlen^an  had  practls^  for  half  a  century  honourably  *and  success- 
fully at  the  bar,  imd  had.  been  for  some  years' senior  counsel  on  the  Midland  Circuiif, 
from  which  he  had  very  recently  retired.  He  also  held  for  nearly  forty  years  *th^ 
office  of-  Recocd<;r  of  Walsall ;  and  during  a  loag  and  active  life  hedtev<oted  mudi 
oi*  his  intervals  of  relaxation  as  a  barrister*  to  the  duties  of  a  mi^stiate  for  Sta£i» 
fordshire  and  Warwickshire.  His  occasional  and  valuable  ss.cnoes  .as  a  Judg^ 
on  the  circuit  must  also  be  within  the  remembrance  of  most  of  our  readers.  He 
was  elevated  to  the  distinction  of  a  Welsh  Judge  shortly  before  the  abolition  of  that 
office,  but  did  not  proceed  on  mora  than  two  or  three  circuits.  Mr*  Clarke  for 
many  years  commanded  the  Handsworth  Troop  of  Staffordshire  Yeomannr  Cavalry ; 
and  m  that  capacity,  as  well  as  in  his  magisterial  character,  he  rendered  on  many 
occasions  important  services  to  the  town  of  Birmingham.  He  was  universally 
esteemed  for  his  b»b1,  accomplishments,  and  eloquence  as  an  advocate— his  steady 
princl^  as  a  pplitidan— his  uprightness  and  impartiality  as  a  magistrate— «ad 
as  an  amiable  man  in  all  the  relations  of  private  lii'e. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Lectures  on  Poethr  ktid  General  Literature,  deliret^  at  the  Ro^al  Institn* 
tion  in  1830  and  ]8dl.  By  James  Montgomery,  Author  of  "  Hie  World 
before  the  Flood,"  "  The  Pelican  Island,^*  6tc.  &c.    12mo. 


Seldom  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poetic  tempenunent  a&itad  with  the  calm 
lonlng  spirit  of  philosophy.  Yet  the  combination  is  indispensaUe  when  the 
and  art  of  poetry  are  the  8uli(ject  of  critical  inquiry  and  popular  appeal.  In  Mr. 
Biontgomery  it  exists  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  and  these  leetures  ftiUy  foaitiff  $hm 
fame  he  has  acquired  in  the  departments  of  literature  to  which,  for  so  many  ytjisa, 
he  has  devoted  his  admirable  talents.  Few  of  our  poets  excel  as  writer*  of  prase, 
hut  Mr.  Montgomery's  Lectures  (like  his  "  Prose  by  a  Poet ")  are  a  fine  speoiman  ef 
pure  English  composition.  The  style  is  similes  just  what  prose  oug^t  10  be;  abA 
yet  every  sentence  breathes  of  poetry. 

W«  care  not  how  hackneyed  a  subjeet  the  man  of  genius  undertakes  to  illuattalt. 
In  hit  hands,  if  not  a  new  creation,  it  will  come  for&  a  new  coinage.  The  ens»- 
tial  elements  may  remain,  but  the  metal  will  be  purified,  its  substance  enrichsd, 
and  its  form  embellished.  We  had,  indeed,  imagined  that  poetry  was  an  eieepthMi 
—that  Sir  t*hilip  Sidney  and  Ben  Jonson  in  pronouncing  its  eulogy  had  eahaiisnd 
eloquence  itself— that  nature  and  art  eould^  no  farther  go ;  but  we  had  not  calc»> 
lat«^  upon  the  powers  of  modern  ingenuity.  In  aequaintanee  with  his  subject,  in 
enthusiasm,  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  his  illustrations,  Mr.  Montgomery's  Icemra 
on  the  pre-eminence  of  poetry  among  the  fine  arts  is  not  only  equal  to  the  essays 
of  hia  illustrious  predecessors}  but  in  some  important  particalars  It  It  deddedly 
superior  to  them  both. 

This  lecture  may  be  considered  as  intended  to  establish  the  position  which  the 
author  assumes  at  the  commencement,  and  which  he  has  thus  eloquently  expressed. 

"  Poetry  is  the  eldest,  the  i arcet,  and  the  most  excellint  of  the  ftae  arts;  It  was  the  ir«t  fixed 
form  of  laognagei  the  eerlleet  perpetuation  of  thoufht  i  K  Ssieted  before  prose  to  hSItorrr  befolt 
'mnsic  Id  melody,  before  painting  In  deecrliitloDt  end  before  eculptare  in  IsBagery.  Anterior  to 
the  discovery  of  letters,  it  Wae  employed  to  comoittnicate  the  leteons  of  wUdon,  to  celehvate 
thk  achievements  of  veloot>,  end  to  promulgate  the  sanctions  of  law*  Music  was  inrcatcd 
to  accompany,  aad  paittting  and  scnlpiure  to  illuetrtte  U.** 

We  dare  not  indulge  at  any  length  in  the  luxury  of  quotation^  fiir  we  riieald 
feally  know  not  where  to  begin  nor  where  to  end ;  we  must  therefore  ooatent  oatw 
ielves  with  two  short  extracts,  in  which  the  lecturer  contends  for  the  pre^Ailieiios 
of  poetry  over  sculpture. 

"  Poetry  is  a  school  of  sculpture  In  which  the  art  floorlehet  not  in  marUfe  or  brass,  bnt  la  that 
Which  ontlasU  both,-— in  letters  which  the  fingers  of  a  child  ttay  write  or  Mott  bat  wbMft  eeee 
written,  Time  himself  may  not  be  able  to  obllteratei  aodln  sounds  which  are  bat  paasing  huaffl, 
yet  being  once  uttered,  by  possibility  may  never  cease  to  be  repeated*  Sculpture  to  the  eye.  In 
palpable  material*.  Is  of  necessity  confined  to  a  few  forms,  aspects,  ahd  attitudes.  The  poet's 
Images  are  living,  breathing,  moving  creatures  $  they  stand,  walk,  ma,  Ay,  speak,  love,  fight,  fall, 
labour,  suffer,  die  |— -in  a  word,  they  are  mea  of  like  passloas  with  oerselves,  nndWgolng  all  the 
changes  of  actual  existence,  and  pivienting  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  solitary  figures  oT  eompH- 
cated  groups  more  easily  retained  (for  words  are  better  recollected  than  Shapen  subelaneM),  and 
infinitely  more  diversified  than  the  chisel  could  hew  out  of  all  the  rocks  under  th«  subi  Nor  fsthft 

fanciful  or  meUphoricai  illustration  of  the  pre-eminence  which  I  claim  for  the  art  1  am  advo- 
cating. In  proof  of  it  I  appeal  at  once  to  the  Works  tf  the  oldest  and  greatest  poeta  of  every 
.Country.  In  Homer,  Dante^  aad  Chancer,  for  example,  It  Is  escecdtagly  curious  to  remark  with 
what  eerapluous  care  and  minuteness  personal  appearance^  stature,  hulk,  complexion,  age^  and 
ether  Inddenta,  are  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  givlag  life  aad  reality  to  the  scenes  and  Actions 
la  which  their  characters  are  engaged.  All  theaa  are  bodied  forth  to  the  eye  thft»agh  the  ttiad,  aa 
aealptore  addreseee  the  mind  through  the  eya^" 

Leaving  the  ancient  poeta  in  the  hands  of  tiie  critic,  we  select  the  following 
^  modem  instanee,**  because  it  is  not  only  fine  as  an  Illustration,  but  powerful  at 
tin  appeal  to  the  fiselings  of  the  heart. 

**  Let  us  brlngk-not  Into  gladlatorisl  conflict,  but  Into  honourable  competition  where  neither 
aaa  suffer  dlsparsgemeat^one  of  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  sculptnre,  and  two  sunsas  from 
'  Childe  Harold,*  in  wUeh  that  vary  statue  Is  tattled  lata  terse  wlileh  seems  almost  to  make  It 
vWMSk 

'  **  Taa  Driiro  Oi.Al>iAT6!a» 
"  '  I, see  before  me  the  gladiator  llei 

Be  leans  upon  his  hand  i  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  sgoay  | 


A&d  U*  droopM  head  tljikfl  gndviUf  low  | 
And  through  hli  side,  the  last  dropa,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy  one  by  one« 
Like  the  flrtt  of  a  thunder-shower}— and  now 
The  arena  awloa  around  him— he  Is  gone. 
Ef*  eeascd  the  tnhtunan  shout  that  haU'd  the  wretch  who  won.* 

If «WAtt  this  sculpture  has  embodied  In  perpetual  marble/and  efery  assoclatloii  touched  updtt 
te  tiNrdcscriptloB  might  Spring  Qp  In  a  well-lnamcted  mind  while  contemplating  the  Insulated 
whieh  personlici  tiie  eftpiting  champion.  Painting  might  take  up  the  same  snl^ect,  and 
the  amphitheatre  fhronged  to  the  height  with  ferocious  fkccs,  all  bent  upon  the  exulting 

laeror  aad  Us  pnstrate  aatagonist^a  thousand  for  one  of  them  sympathising  rather  with 
tiha  mnspmrl  of  ths  fonaer  than  the  agony  of  the  latter.  Here,  then,  sculpture  and  painting  have 
twachsd  their  climax  t  neither  of  them  can  gire  the  actual  thoughts  of  the  personages  whom  they 
exhibit  so  palpably  to  the  outward  sense  that  the  character  of  those  thoughts  cannot  be  mistaken* 
Vuctry  goea  fUrther  than  both,  and  when  one  of  the  sisters  had  laid  down  her  chisel,  the  other 
Ifeer  pencil,  she  continues  her  strain  i  wherein  harlng  already  sung  what  each  hare  pictured,  she 
tt^  fcreala  that  secret  of  the  sufferer^s  breaUog  heart  which  neither  of  them  could  Intimate  by 
Hit  titfttle  algn.   But,  we  ttust  retntu  ta  the  swoon  of  the  dying  man  :— 

*  '*  The  arena  swims  around  him— he  Is  gone, 
1tt%  tHMtA  the  Inhuman  shout  that  hailM  the  wretch  who  won.^ 

" "  He  heari  if,  and  he  heeded  nof,— his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  waa  fhr  away  i 
-  Re  fccked  nut  of  the  Ulh  he  lost,  nor  prls^* 
But  where  hia  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay* 
There  were  Us  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
Aere  was  their  Dadaa  mother  i— he,  their  slrst 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  i 
AU  this  gush*d  with  his  blood.' 

"MfiteAiefsyeaiwdiaBedupoathatstataei  through  aiyilada  oT  mlada  all  the  lmagea«ad 
hdmm  coaneetsd  with  the  combat  and  the  fall,  the  speetatora  and  the  scene,  had  passed  In  the 
presence  of  that  unconscious  marble,  which  has  glTcn  immortality  to  the  pangs  of  death}  but 
aot  a  soul  smong  all  the  beholders  through  eighteen  centuries,— not  one  hsd  erer  before  tboaght 
of '  the  rude  hut,* '  the  Dadan  mother/  *  the  young  barbarians.* '  At  length  came  the  poet  of  pas- 
Mou }  aud  looMng  down  upon  *the  dyfttg  gladiator,'  (less  as  what  It  wai  than  what  It  repre- 
vcBted,)  tuMMdthe  merblelM^tnatt,  and  endowed  it  with  human  aftctlons )  then  away  orer 
mm  Apeantaee>  and  crer  the  Alpe,  away,  •n  the  wtngeef  tarepreeslhle sympathy,  lew  Ms  spirit  to 
Ite  haafca  of  the  OaMbe,  wlwrs^  *  with  his  heait,*  wtfu  <  the  eyee  >  of  the  Hetim,  under  ths  night. 
dhU  9i  death  i  tsr '  there  were  his  young  barbariane  ail  at  play,  and  there  their  Daeiao  mother.' 
TUs  Is  nakwek  thie  la  truth.  While  the  conflict  eontinued,  the  combataat  thought  of  himself 
•Bly  i  he  aimed  at  nothing  but  victory  i^wheo  life  and  this  wsre  lost,  his  last  thoughts*  his  sole 
thonghta,  would  turn  to  his  wife  and  his  little  children." 

W«  mmn  nor  mmlaii  that  this  Tolnmo  abouiuU  with  snch  toadiM  of  antnra 
m  thMie,  united  vitk  tht  mdm  critionl  acanMn,  and  aoftanMi  and  baautified  by  tbe 
taate  and  ddiaacf  of  tha  moat  refined  poetical  sentiment.  The  fire  reooainiug  leo* 
tMca  are  on  the  following  topiik  :^ What  is  poetical  ?— the  form  of  poetry— the 
4ietion  of  poetry^-^e  ▼arious  dasses  of  poetry— the  poetical  character— the  theeriea 
and  influencea  of  poetry.  ThcM  lectures  must  hare  been  liailed  by  the  lovers  of 
poetry  at  the  Royal  Inuitution  with  enthusiastic  pleasure ;  and  to  their  powerful 
^  ty  bo  traced,  we  hare  little  doubt,  the  cultiiration  of  a  taste  for  poetry 

many  who  had  never  before  heard  its  *^  planet-ltke  mouc.^'     Their  ap- 
the  pries,  we  oonfidently  hopOi  will  awaken  the  lore  of  this  delightful 
nrtinmanyabeMnnyetuntooehedby  ita  blessed  influences  i  and  aa  for  those  who 
«BB  rsilit  them,  who>  *<  wi  A  creeping  minda,"  camot  lift  themselres  np  to  look  at 
Ifae  sky  of  poetry,  this  merited  corse  we  must  tend  them,  in  behalf  of  all  poets*  (aa 


Philip  Sidney  quaintly  hath  it,)*-^«  that  while  they  Ure  they  may  Ure  in  lov«, 
and  never  getiavonr  for  lacking  skill  of  a  sonnet;  and  when  they  die,  their  memory 
may  die  froai  tiie  earth  ibr  want  of  an  epitaph.'* 

Historical  Memoirs  of  th«  House  of  Russel:  from  the  Time  of  the  Roman 
Conquest.  By  J.  H.  Wiffan,  M.R.S.L.,  Correspoiidiiig  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  NonnaBdy,  8tc.  &c.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Mr.  Wiffen  ia  neat  happy  in  the  selection  of  his  motto— <«  It  ie  a  rererend  thing 
to  tee  an  ancient  cattle  or  bulMing  not  in  decay,  or  to  see  a  fur  timber  tree  sound 
and  perfect ;  how  mudi  more  to  behold  an  ancient  noble  family,  which  hath  stood 
•riinat  the  wares  and  weathers  of  time.*'  Such  a  qMctaele  ia  presented  to  us  in 
the  lUnatrioas  hnSJty  of  Ressel.    We  oontemplale  ita  origla  throogli  the  ete 


fpntiiim4i''^9^  4^,li>i^A^^9  till  It  re«£he9  the  higlLe&t  raok  in  the  anafcocracj, 
preserving  that  rank  down  to  tlie  present  day  without  the  sli^test  taint  ijo  it4 
blf>9d|,/gir  ^iii)>paA«i^a,apon  itn  honojtx — ^  nohle  tree,  one  branch  only  severed  from 
the  \mnk  by  t^e.hAi»d  oi  despotUai,  ,but  that  branch  adding  to  ita  imperiahable 
d4si^Mc|;Aoui^the.glQ{7  ^f  pauiotic  martyrdom*  The  Stewart,  and  the  Uunel  9^ 
pl«cea  in  ejefla^tiag  ^AMr^t|-*the  royal  murderer  will  be  execrated  thrQoglt 
all ,  tim0-r*7bi^  iUpjurious  victim  <wiU  be  renowned  as  long  as  pubUc  and  private 
virtue,  .aoofbled  by,  sufierlng,  .can  awaken  sympathy  and  i^dmiration  in  tha 
kum^u  boiopu  U  is  remarkable  that  one  member  of  the  name  of  Riiaael  was 
deitined  to  disgHAt  the  nation  with  tyranny,  and  to  hasten  its  downfall;  and  an- 
other to  ac)Mev«.the  liberties  of  his  coantry.  by  purifying  its  constitution  and 
reforming  its  |d)nses.  There  are  some  portions  of  these  memoirs  that  excite  an  in-: 
tense,  interest.  It  has  i;een  observed  tliat  the  romance  of  real  life  often  exceeds 
4uit  of  the  im<^i nation,  and  the  adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes  of  one  of  the 
early  ancestors  of  the  JBedXprd  family  abundantly  confirm  the  truth  of  the  observs- 

.  No  man  could  have  had  better  opportunities  for  accomplishing  the  task  of  do- 
mestic historian  to  this  illustrious  house  than  Mr.  Wifiea.  No  man,  from  his  ac> 
9uirements  and  pursuits,  could  be  more  competent  to  undertake  it;  and,  we  an 
nappy  to  add,  all  thSit  knowledge,  tAste,  and  in4u8try  can  perform,  under  these 
«dyantagesi  these  volumes  exhibit. 

Old  Bailey  Experience.    Fraser. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  lemembrance,  a  literary  man  has  nndertaken  the  task 
of  prevtilg  that  enr  IsgislaSora  are  wrong,  and  our  laws  founded  upon  miitakm 
prittoipleR,  without  stating  his  proofs  with  Ugh-ookrared  party  feeling,  and  esingiing 
nts  ootidemnatiott  of  a  system  with  the  bitter  spirit  of  political  sectarianism.  The 
misehief  has  ever  been,  when  pbms  have  been  propounded  for  the  ameliomtion  of 
society,  that  society  has  itself  too  often  opposed  them,  on  aocouni  of  the  attpdc 
which  aooompanied  the  doetrines  of-  the  proponnder  on  some  offending  class  who 
were  irritated  into  opposition:  this  will  not  be  the  ease  in  the  present  instanosw 
The  {ddlosopher  who  attacks  l^slation  is  always  exonsed  by  all  parties  $  few  all 
parties' cMisider  that  tfaey^  are  the  exceptions,  and  choekle  with  delight  at  ike  fsnsatsd 
etporare  of  their  opponents.  Mastfold  are  the  causes  to  which  our  author  ettri- 
hutes  the  present  increase  of  crime,  and  the  general  depravity  of  the  lowor.ciaassB; 
bat  chiefly,  and  tighsly,  he  arraigns  our  horrible  penal  code.  With  theieelu^  of 
aphihinthropist,  and  the  bra£n  oi  a  logician,  he  brings  home  the  causes  of  the  dia« 
ease  of  society  to  their  proper  source*  He  exposes,,  with.eloquenioep  and  qnotes 
inmimerable  facts  in  supportof  his  exposittouy  the  misecnUe. method  .in:  jwhsdk  one 
bed  laws  are  ao  badly  administered.  Ue  shows  the  premium  tlfat  is  giv«n  to  .pan* 
perism,  the  henoers  that  wait  iipon-crime,  and  the  infiuny.  thataoopmpenieii'himost 
pMWty :  the  poor-home  is  £sund  to  boithje  retreat  of  the  indigwH,  hrokoii-down, 
iMideftewdtSMsed  thndesman,  where  he  is  compelled,  to  herd  withlhe  lowest  of  tibo 
kMVvtheeifltcsstt  of  the  abject  ;'-«-a  new  soil,  in  a  far  land^  writh  oertain-freedolnieni 
probable  competeuoy,  are  the  blessings  that  awiait  thecomvioted  felon.*  -£ixees84if 
Clime 'Is  not 'met  with  'proportionable  punishment^  and  theipotty  dahbler  iniguiik  is 
visited  with  penalties  equal  to  thbse  endured  .by  the  hardened!  rogue^  while  refoRBS 
le  Mndered  impossible  fiiem  the  natuce  of  ihaa  assfloiatosy  end,  with  the  pardcular 
prospriits  bdfore  Shim  after  ids  oonvietion,  aBDondment  is  to  him  the  least- desinlble 
olTknatters.  To  the  prsetised  peaporvor  the.hizy^ai^.di8sipatsd  viUager^imr.  peor« 
laws  offer  every  induoeihent  foe  kidigenee  and  trickeryi  The  hoaeflt.4iusbendman, 
^o  staiggles  kerd  to  koep  himself  from  the  werkhousorhM  his  independenos 
mcBtifial  by  poneiviog  that  these. who  hare  half  hcis.  indnatry  end  none  of  hie 
hdnest  pride,  receive  a  relief  from  the  churchwavdeos  that  places  them  in  comqaep 

1.       «li        ^.    ■■'  Til  ■     ■    '     I'l  it.    ■  ...  .1  'I,  •     ■  ..  -  .         ■-.        -    ■      .-  .  ■    t      .1  ■      ■    ... :  ....  .-      r  .  .  ■    ■ 

'  '  *  ttftppe'srt,  howler,  from'  very  nttmeroos  atatemeels  le  th^  Work,'.tlmt'ih«re  Is  ttdtiUbf  the 
eoBvlct  In  gvoeral  Ateads  to  mMh  as  trsasportaUoa,  tbty  AwpwaUy  tavriiif  been  kaowe  to 
ttpreas  •  with  ihal  tbey  might  toffer  eaplui  puoUbmeat  mther  tbsa  underga  UantporUU«a« 
Tb«  autftoriiy  !•  too  great  for  m  to  dispute.  We  cannot,  however,  divest  ourselves  of  the  re- 
membrance of  many  convicts,  Whose  tales  ve  have  heard,  having  risen  to  some  degree  of  emi^ 
aenc«  by  their  Indastry  and  good  condaot  while  >nder  their  sentence  In  N.  S.  Wales,  and  of 
having  aftarwards  returned  to  this  oowatry  and  punned  a  course  of  honesty  and  honour.  Afanv 
top  who  hsnra  been  tranaportsd  fior  life  havev  In  ^consequence  oC  their  good  condact>  obtaiosa 
leave  to  fctum  to  Englapd^  after,  hayiog  served  a  certain  period  in  the  colony. 


Cfilkcal  ^ffiHtcel  t6i 


*'  a  boM  pteumtty,  its  eoatitiy'B  jtride,"  sre  hotii'^  fiiHing  tnlo  stiflibMbdMiit,  atid 
we,  is  a  people,  ioto  nAttonal  degradation. 

AQOther  ttattter  that  our  author  pdmarily  imhtM  npon  ii  the  badfietifl  of  dnr  ]^te^^^ 
lent'svstem'  of  instruotion.if  the  .teaching  that  some  small  poftion'  of  the  i^todt  te^ 
reire  is  tirbrthy  of  that  digilified  name,  and  the  necessity  of  an  imtnediate  inij^ro^^ei'' 
xnent  hi  onr  present  meagre  plans  of  edtzcation.  **  It  canhot  be  denM,"  teys  Oai« 
anthoTi  <'  but  this  cottnt^  is  embeUTshfJd  wfth  sdmeiiobl^instaiice^  of  bmintyahd: 
nraniflcence,  but  why  spend  time  and  money  in  sdomaehy;  leaving  the  Stibetancq 
trntoached ?  Why  employ  yoor  time  and  means  in  baling otft  at  theextt^me  en^ 
of  the  drain  dribblets  or  impnri^,  vheni  by  going  to  the  cesspool  at  the  -  otber,  yoti 
coilld  stop  up  the  source  from  wfaehce  all  the  ftculent  matter  floii^s  T'  'Why,' indeed, 
tre  aA  ?  So  long  as  ^e  poor  remain  in  their  present  stat^  of  mtittA,  ^ihldleettiali 
and'retigidus  ignorance,  so  long  trill  every  large  towii  in  the  empire  be  the  cetftt^ 
and  H/wrt  ot  a  petty  bandit  of  pickpockets  and  burglars,  whose  Inter^t  ii  is  io 
thiere  lather  than  to  be  honest.  From  youth  they  have  followed  their  etdling; 
they  have  gloried  in  its  hazards  and  its  excitement ;  they  are  part  of  a  weIl-or«SK 
niced'fritemhy,  who  assist  each  other  In  their  need;  they  hev^'kniiwthef  iulvan- 
tage  of  honesr^-;  they  have  no  sympathy  with  the  honest,  and  lore  ndfllitf  sodH^ty 
that  they  are  taught  to  believe  is  their  hereditary  hater.  Bnt  edacate  them,  1^^ 
there  be,  as  onr  author  proposeSi  in  each  parish  a  school ;  not  like  oor  present  na- 
tional schoc^  but  where  the  judgment  and  the-reieisonSng'powertf  ^  tbeehildreil' 
are  cultivated ;  and  they  will  then  b^in  to  peifoeive  the  advantages  of  those  laws  of 
order  that  they  now  either  break  or  elud^,  and 'will  ^become  good  citizens,  where, 
vitb(Mititttk«'efstent^dief  would  only  havei beesi .|food  thieves^t  -Theeiacatiki, 
kowannr,  moatr  be  of)  «he  right  sort  i  it  mHBt>  addiesa  the  onderstoMidingi  It  is  pes** 
fiestly  <ttad«sa'  to  tell-  a  ohild  that <  it  moat  b«  hoaesSy  and  U  moat.  bO'  govd,  without 
first  m«liaiflt«ltarly  understood  wbathoDestyand  what  good,  raally.aMan/.  Every 
thing!  the  oUMnid  at«  told  shonU  b&plaoed  in  a  deliaite  maiiBier>befeMi  Iheni)  b9 
tfaa*  H  should  be>a-BMittsr  of  impo«ibi^tv  that- they  should  -nisundaostandj  .  What 
thoy «M toMahoold alserbet  of  aaatafalnatur% oonipK«heoding>a pnfdpie^ a roloi 
oreonie baaiefer.Ae  foandation of  judgmentb  The  reasetting  pawenlhns  oultU 
vaied,  the  child  tanght  fhnn  ito  orty  infiincy  to  think,  would  be  ceaqMlent  to  dis* 
cms  hefween  righ«  and  wrong,  and'  it  would  rarely  happen  that  aa  inatanee  o6t 
comd  of  a  child  absolutely  preferring  the  oooiw  iii  vice,  with  its  eertaiapsHsiahi 
BMnt,  to  that  of  virtue^  with  its  oeruin  reward.  •    .        .      A 

The  ana  of  reading,  writwg,  and  figuring  are  now  the  ntmeet  that,  is  tangbt  h^ 
the  geaerdky  of  schools*  The  two  former  are  oidy  the  «m4uu  'Of  mqviaing  kooaa- 
ledger  the  latter  is  only  the  eominencement  >of  kmowledge  ilsdf ;  itiatbe  oom* 
■Mneeosent  of  the  cahmlaiing  poweiv  essentiaUy  necassary  to  the  ibnsiation  lef  a 
fOMUniiygifaid.  Were  children^  prevloua  to  their  bsing  tsogiht  the  pro./o*md 
aoMmpUshatents,  to  have  questions  pot  to  them,  in  the  answeriai^  of  which  they 
wumldbave  to  esw^eiat  their  infantine  ingenuity,  and  their  latent  xeaeoB^questioDS 
involving  the  difference  between  good  and  bad, between  juat-aod  unjust«^we  should 
doubtless  have  less  of  the  peoulauons  of  servants  and  the  embetalemeirt  of  clerfc% 
lesa^of  petty  concealed  diehonestyyless  of  open  and  daring  crime.. 
'  In  each  a  way  would  our  author  alter  part  of  our  prstent  vicions  social  eystem^ 
and  such  is  ob»  of  the  means  he  vehemently  insists  npon  for  reducing  our  crimiaal 
calendar.  In  a  letter  professedly  written  irem  a  boy  .who  had  been,  convicted  of 
pibkpM^thig,  is  the  following  passage ^-~<< In  our  street,  he. who  thieved  moaf 
cleverly  was  tlie  most  admired,  and  the  only  disgrace  that  could  be  inturrsdwas  tba 
shame  of  detection."  Again :  '^  I  have  heard  of  God^  and  hell,  and  ^he  devil  $  and 
tfaeyv>noe'toid  me,  when  the  bell  tolled  at  St.Qiles'Si  that  people  went  there  to 
pray  that  they  might  go  to  heaven  ;  but  I  saw  nobody  who  seemed  to  believe  this, 
and  i  thought  these  words,  like  many  othersy  were  only  oieful  to  sw^ar  by."  Be 
this  an  actual  fact  or  not,  it  is  not  the  less  true  as  a  description  of  the  state  of  the 
9»oraI  condition  of  the  lower  classes.  The  deficiency  in  education  is  with  the^ais- 
latare  a  crime  of  omission ;  we  now  pome  to  one  of  commission — of  shameful  spoua^ 
tion,  and  heartless  robbery.  We  alhide  to  the  indosure  acts.  The  peasant  baa 
not  now  the  motive  for  indnstry  he  once  had^  fbr  as  our  author  says,  **  after  coxxv 
peUing  them  to  take  refuge  in  iarge  towns,  and  finally  preventing  their  return,  by 
passliw  within  these  last  forty  years  four  tkmutmd  tncioture  biUty  you  have  seir^ 
their  inheritance,'*  4c  He  then  proposes  that  a  piece  of  ground  should  be  given, 
to  each  agriculturist  as  a  stimulus  to  honourable  labour  \  that  H  Bhoold  os  givcA 


filllicr  r«fit  ft^  iv  ftt  II  tOHMthlng  ttm«  thtn  ft  BMihlil  Nbt   niMMMflfft 
ward  for  indnstry,  intleaA  of  there  bein^,  as  tluve  now  Is,  evisry  lBOtiv»  §9t  wo 
ooiira§^ement  of  the  vidoai ,  and  no  protection  Kir  the  hoaett  poor.    In  thort, 
haye  been  made  for  the  protection  of  game  and  the  arlnoonuy,  while  the  poor 
and  his  garden  have  been  utterly  neglected )  or  If  attention  hat  been  eaUed  to  hna, 
it  has  only  been  to  abridge  him  of  his  eomferts,  or  to  assist  In  his  ponlshment. 

The  whole  of  the  work  is  Tahiable,  first  in  Its  nnmeroos  feets  displnyinf^  oar  p«^ 
lent  state  of  crime,  and  of  the  mal-administration  of  oar  bad  criminal  Uw ;  an^ 
secondly,  in  the  remedies  the  ingenloos,  well-meaning  anther  suggests  for  die  smn 
lioration  of  those  classes  in  whi<m  crime  Is  most  found  to  abound.  As  a  oompnei- 
tion  it  is  clear,  concise,  and  logical.  In  some  few  instances  there  is  a  little  pedaa- 
irj  of  term,  but  it  is  well  atoned  for  by  the  geneial  warmth  and  eloquenee  with 
whidi  tiie  subjects  are  treated. 

Domestic  Manners  and  Social  Condition  of  the  White,  Coloured,  and  Negro 
Population  of  the  West  Indies.  By  Mrs.  Carmichael,  Five  Years  a 
Resident  in  St.  Vincent  and  Trinidad.    2  vols. 

An  air  of  candour  seems  to  pervade  these  TohmiM  t  and,  from  a  superficial  gtaaea 
at  their  general  contents,  we  should  certainly  give  their  author  credit  for  the  ite* 
oerity  of  her  statements,  without  any  deduotion  on  the  seora  of  prejudice  or  party 
feding.  We  are  sorry  that  a  closer  examination  strongly  inclines  ns  to  draw  a 
very  different  conclusion.  The  fairest  professions  are  not  always  to  he  relied  en  t 
and  when  we  see  an  angel  of  light  in  suspicious  oompany,  and  employed  on  a  misnsa 
that  is  at  least  eqnivMaI,Jnstead  of  being  dusled  by  his  eflulgenoe^  we  aheuld 
scrutiniae  his  lower  extremities :  the  cloven  foot  may  be  studiously  oovered,  bat  net 
perfectly  concealed.  Thon^  not  avowedly  a  defence  of  the  riava*holder,  the  slav^ 
dealer,  and  the  system  of  colonial  slavery,  aa  carried  on  in  the  West  ladles,  this 
work  of  Mrs.  Garmichael  is  entirely  in  farour  of  then.  The  plantere  are  all 
humane  |  the  slaves  are  less  their  servants  than  their  humble  friends  t  those  thu 
drag  them  to  the  ship,  and  subject  them  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage, 
are  the  great  instruments  of  improving  their  condition  (  and  there  is  not  a  slave 
of  any  diaracter  that  does  not  shudder  at  the  idea  of  returning  to  hie  native 
country, — ^who  does  not  view  it  as  a  very  bad  land,  and  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
compared  with  the  West  Indies,  where  the  blessings  of  shivery  far  outweigh  all 
the  savage  freedom  of  Africa.  Far  be  it  from  Mrs.  Garmichael  to  oflbr  esie  word 
in  favour  of  the  abstract  question ;  yet  it  is  strange  that,  in  her  view,  it  is  only  In 
the  abstract  that  shivvy  is  an  evil, — itt  practical  opention,  it  sombs,  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  all  parties.  The  slaves  do  not  want  freedom, — civilisation  is  aJI  that  is 
necessary  to  render  them  perfectly  happy ;  but  we  are  not  told  how  men  may  be 
held  in  the  most  servile  bondage,  and  yet  advance  in  dvUlsation.  As  far  aa  fUrs. 
Carmichael's  observation  extended,  the  slaves  wertf  universally  well-dad  and  fed ; 
the  crop  season  was  always  with  them  a  joyous  harvest ;  and  through  the  year 
they  revelled  in  luxury.  I>ancing  and  singing  were  the  common  recreations  of 
every  evening ;  and  the  writer  records  it  as  her  ddiberate  conviction,  that  the 
slaves  of  the  colonies  are  in  a  far  superior  condition  to  that  of  the  peasantry  and 
manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.  To  be  sure,  they  are  the  greatest  thieves  and 
Bars  upon  earth, — so  lasy  and  insolentr-eo  brutish  and  besotted — ^that  the  best  ef 
them^  cannot  be  managed  by  any  treatment  short  of  systematic  and  unrelaxin|f 
eoerdon.  No  obligations  can  bind  them ;  and  the  dread  of  insurreotion  from  her 
own  slaves,  who  had  received  from  her  the  greatest  consideration  and  kindness^ 
whom  she  had  nursed  in  sickness,  and  whose  ignorance  she  had  instructed,— was 
her  principal  inducement  for  relinquishing  her  slare  property,  quitting  the  Island 
of  Trinidad,  and  returning  to  Scotland,  where,  alas  !  she  is  expoMd  to  no  peril  from 
the  virtues  of  a  slave  population.  Mrs.  Carmidiael,  in  labouring  to  make  the  best 
of  her  case  as  the  advocate  of  the  planters  against  the  enemies  of  slavery  in  the 
British  legislature,  has  not  onlv  failed,  but  has  indirectly,  and  therefore  with  the 
greatest  effect,  corroborated  tne  testimony  of  those  whose  evidence  she  has 
attempted  to  impugn.  The  facts  are  few  and  insulated ;  they  have  also  been  got 
up  with  great  care,  and  with  the  implied,  if  not  the  avowed  oMect  of  destroying 
the  impressions  hostile  to  slavery  which  exist  in  this  country.  *<  Before  the  agita- 
tion of  the  ouestioa  by  the  present  Government,*'  (but  oot  before  it  had  been  de* 
dded  bv  public  opinioo,}  Mrs.  C  informs  us  **  that  her  manuscript  was  en  the 
point  of  publication  by  an  eminent  house,  with  the  tpeeitU  reevmrnendaliom  ^  «b 


ii^^temiitti  hod^^  «m«,'(  HtPi»  #1  Iwisis  vt  caA  a  tUmpMof  the  cloren  foot. 
Jkf n.  Camiicbael  has  written  fos  the  meridiiii  of  tlie  West  Indies ;  and  the  pro- 
slavery  people  in  QjmX  Britain  are  the  patrons  and  recommenders  of  her  book. 
And  yetf  after  all,  what  does  it  disprove  ?  Has  it  weakened  the  force  of  the  volumes 
of  evidence  by  creditable  and  impartial  witnesses  which  lie  on  the  table  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  which  are  familiar  to  the  nation  ?  Many  of  Mrs.  Cannichael*s  state- 
menta  may  be  strictly  true,  and  she  may  have  had  too  much  honour  to  assert  a 
detiberate  falsehood ;  and  yet  the  opposite  statements  of  other  witnesses  may  be 
equally  true.  The  testimonies  are  not  given  to  the  same  facts  :  what  Mrs.  Carmi« 
diael  did  not  see,  other  respectable  individuals  did ;  and  an  accurate  judgment  can 
only  be  formed  of  the  whole  question  by  a  dose  eiuunination  of  its  apparently 
conflicting  parts. 

Mrt.  Carmichael's  enmity  to  the  missionaries  reflects  little  credit  upon  her 
Chriatian  charity  and  zeal.  She  professes,  indeed,  to  regard  the  religious  instruo- 
tiflsi  of  the  negraea  ••  indiapenHtle  to  the  impravement  qf  their  character ;  yet  s^e 
endeavours  to  cover  with  ridicule  snd  contempt  the  only  men,  except  the  Catholics, 
who  have  entered,  heart  and  soul,  upon  the  great  enterprise  of  their  conversion. 
When  Mrs.  €!annichael  tells  us  that  the  Ghureh  of  England  Is  alone  qualified  to 
ttnA.  Chriitisnity  to  slaves,  and  intimates  that  attempts  from  all  other  quartan 
ahoald  be  discouraged,  we  begin  to  question  the  sincerity  of  the  desire  she  ex- 
presses for  their  spiritual  illumination.  She  well  knows  what  kind  and  what 
amount  of  instruction  the  Ghureh  of  Kngland  has  afforded  to  the  slave  population 
of  the  West  Indies ;  she  also  well  knows  the  secret  of  all  the  peifecuting  enmity 
which  now  rages  so  furiously  against  the  missionaries. 

Mrt.  Carmichael's  volum'ee  have  appeared  somewhat  late:  the  eontfoveny  b 
decided.  Planters  and  slaves  must  henceforth  itand  in  a  different  relation  to  each 
other.  Their  present  domestic  manners  and  social  condition  are  undergoing  a  rapid 
(wo  wish  we  cienld  4dd  %  bene4ci41}  cbepge.  Th»t  ui|iversal  improvemep^  will  be 
the  final  result  we  cannot  doubt ;  but  the  Goveromeqt  plan  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  meet  the  principal  difficulties  of  the  case.  Still  we  regard  with  indulgence,  and 
weisems  with  gratitude,  any  measHre  that  gives  the  sfiuptiou  of  law  to  ^e  fiat  of 
Vrovideace,  and  prodaaass  to  the  eolonies  that "  si.4VKftY  f#  vo  ko»b." 

TIm  Pfi»SMt*8  Popy ;  cqnsiBting  of  Misoell»Qeou8  Poems,  Soni^eUi^  anj 

SoDgv.    By  Robert  M^c  Burpie. 

When  an  English  peasant  earns  an  independenoe,  the  utmost  that  can  be  ck- 
peeted  of  him  is.  that  he  will  become  the  first  man  in  his  elub,  or  bustle  magni. 
ficently  in  parish  aflhirs.  But  when  a  Scotsman  makes  a  fortune  south  ef  the 
Tweed,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  establishes  a  Sunday  school  in  his  adopted  town  or 
village.  The  author  before  us,  once  we  believe  a  hewker,  daims  the  high  hoaoor 
of  having  established  the  Mechanics*  Institute  at  Worksop,  Nottinghamshire,  where 
Iw  BOW  ^'  hums  o'er  hi#  hive,"  a  coi^fortable  tradesman*  We  know  ?iot  that  he  is 
foiated  in  blood  to  the  Ayrshire  Ploughman,  thmigh  his  name  is  similar ;  but  he  was 
bom  near  Dumfries,  and  boasu  that,  when  a  child.  Burns  often  carried  him  in  his 
anas.  His  poems  are  full  of  piety,  simplisity,  and  truth,  and,  as  our  extracts  will 
testify,  shoi/  that  he  has  not  forgoUea  his  country,  **  the  hmd  of  the  mountain  aad 
tjie  flood/* 

**  Rear'd  In  a  peiianfS  nide  scquttto'd  cot. 

By  craggy  Olonden'S  rapld-ranaiog  stftaBi» 

SilU  memory  hsantt  that  dtar  romaatie  ^ot» 

Wbcre  nature**  beauties  far  superior  eeem 

To  aught  in  cities  found)  thougb  craftemea  desBi 

Their  works  ingenious,  elegant,  and  bland ) 

Still,  of  the  waters,  woods,  and  wilds  I  dreui. 

Or  flowery  fields,  and  shadowy  mountains  grand.** 

"  SONG. 
"  The  red  clouds  o*  e*en  had  forsaken  the  sky* 

And  the  night  wss  balth  gloomy  and  chill, 
When  I  pa'd  down  yny  cudgel,  on  purpose  to  bis 

Aws'  to  svesi  Meg  o'  the  Mill. 

^  Her  sottags  wsf  distsat  twclvs  f arloogs  sad  ibsIFv 

▲ad  lonely  t^  way  was  theretil  i 
¥f 1 1  fsar'd  na'  the  bogles,  ^hoogb  9ft*time9  |sfp  th«r^ 

detr  wss  sweet  Meg  o*  the  Mill.  • 


.  ,  I..M  I  .,'1  ,r  K-  ..  ilfvi(P9(AlMi]V^tl/#«^fN9riAi« :t 

■     •     ^ '     T' II  I  ftllow'd  !U  courte  tiU  t  rati  wl'the  m*ld,' '        "    '       '"      ' 
''   •■    ""  •""'   ^vti'littrodUi^ltrhfdmybrttsldll,  ''      ''      ' 

,      ,     ^  ,TheD  ali  ye giU4  nec^offl,  thi» f«/ironr  I  seek,    .  ,  ,,,. 

ITe  maun  bring  •' your  corn  to  our  niiU,*'     ,       ^^<  .   ^^. 


>i  •■ 


•  '^   '  '  ♦  ByJidhrfBly,    8Vo.  ... 

'  Tbe  thleoF  tliiit'vDluxtie  conreyi  not  tlie  Bmallest  idea  of  ftn  contents  to  tb 
genera]  reader.  Jt  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  series  of  sermons  AeliTered  daring  the 
Winter  season  to  the  congregation  under  the  author*s  oastoral  care,  ^he  subjscU 
Are  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  themselves,  and  tney  are  itill  more  importsnt 
astfiey  bear  upon  the  i^vidence  which  supports  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
a»d  the  consequent  tnith  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  are  fine  spedmensof 
ptifpit  instruction.  Their  arguments  cannot  fail  to  convince  the  Judgment,  nor 
tSieu*  doqoenbe  to  vami  the  heart.  How  is  it  that  in  the  composition,  of  sermons 
the  dissenters  so  far  excel  the  dergy  of  the  establishment  ? 

1  •  I  ,'       I    r  •  'l. 

Address  delivered  in  the  Senate  House  in  Cambridge*  June  2fi»  1633. 
'  ■'     By  the  Rev.  W.  WheWeH,  M.A.  ^ 

The  openiog^drMt  of  ProfesforWhew^,  pnwoaxioed  befoire  the  thizdiaesiing 
of  the.  British  Asaocietioni  is  in  every  waj  worthy  the  nmne  of  the  euUmr,  end  the 
Ciecasion  on  which  ,it  was  delivered*  It  presents  us  with  »  brief  abstract  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Eeport  exiled  for  by  the  meeting  at  York  in  1^31,  on  the  seref:^  si^b- 
jec^  o£  Fhynical  A#Uono»yi  Meteorology,  ThennoJEUectncity»  Chemical  Scaence, 
Cleology,  &c.  The  progress  made  in  each  of  these  branches  of  science  is  jnentioned, 
as  well  as  the  results  which  may  fairly  be  expected  from  the  future  labours  of  an 
institot^r^hlch  iba|  pm^  se/fiMoessful  ijv  ityi  infan^.  Jlefpeeting^l^4rue  ^atore 
of  that  mstitntion  itself,  Professor  Wbewell  appears  to  have  taken  so  just  a' view, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it  in  his  own  words^  contained  in  the  introduc- 
tory jiari  of  M#d»cettfse.  ■  .,    .  . 

.  *'  We  do  not  btJi^e,**  h«  saySf  "  ia  tb^  omplpQte^ce  of  a  parltsment  of  Uie  ^cie^Ufic  vpr^. 
Wo  know  that  the  ^ronreM  of  ^Ifcovery  can  be  no  more  suddenly  accelerated  by  a  wordcv 
command  uttered  by  a  miiltltude  than  by  a ,  alogle  v<rt«ie.  There  Is,  SS  i^9»'\ong  ^  ttAA,  «• 
rbyal  ^oad  to  knowledge;  jio  po^ntblliiy  o?Kb«rteiii&gthe  in^ay,  lietatlse  hfe  whd  wtehes  td  tratel 
aTdngrit  is^tbe'fnoit  p(mei*f61  but;  andjttataslfftlefathere  any moide  ofttStliiglt  nhtff*,  MfeaoM 
they  #lio  pr#te'  MrWaVd  krto  mmi/.  W^  tttf st  Sll  atairt  -fHom  ■  ««ir  4Ufte«l  pMltfoa*  and  ¥r0  ^aaapt 
aedeieraU  <mr  d«taaee  by  any  laethtod  ar  gi«»ag  «•  aatkoiBa  Uta  mile  of  4hc  roadj  -  va  aoowiUos 
We  jBsr  tc  I  wi  May  Ifeale  cave  ihat  those  'wko  •  coma  nadft  -  and  wiUlng-Air  Ihe  raed«  ahall  acaxl 
Ihiai  thepffep*r  pUiiii'andiatlia>pn|ietdit«ctiaoj  ahaU  notscraiidl>]*«T«r  brokmfriwnd,  whes 
thare  J*!a  eaoeaway  p*iai«|.H»  tbaitniii.xior  ael.off  iMkaAdtoUy  fi»«l  ao  advaa<je4  point,  wfcaa 
the  Aral  steps  «f,t|ie«9aii«rf»MU4toabtfal}  ahaU  Mt  waste  tbelr  poveri  ifi  strogfUnf  forwards 
vr^ercmorementUnotprQgtvf  I  and^hallhayepoiatcd  ou^o  tbcca  all  gllmroednn  of  Hgl** 
inroagn  t^,  denee  and  deep  screen  which  divides  us  from  the  next  bright  region  of  philoaopWcal 
^«!*.J  *  ^1?"  ^^®*'*'  ^'  cannot  eJ^en  direct,  the  powert  of  discovery,  but  we  may  perhaps 
swraett  to  dirett^ertseWes;  we  may  pertiapa  enable  them  tp  feel  how  many  of  as  are  ready  te 

!?^«^  .»y  ^  .^  f«m*g,e<i  f^r  aa  it  ia  posalble  fbriateHectaof  a«o«aM«iplttK,to 
■dniat«rtotlielr«xertl*iia.*>  .. 

■  *'•        ,  ••'«•''..> 

wf^^-i^^^JS!^*^  ■^;*'*^°'^^«  ^««**»«  witk  which  tlie  professoir.enters  vpoa 
illi^n  A^'^''^?^^''^  ^«  »^^»«»«  J»  •  commentait  upon  Ihe  eaae^tp 
JWHiiT^iiBdistiiigmshed  l».c^  of  sentiment,  end  a  true  ddsin 

-i«!S^^2^  what  irshouW  eter  have  been  eeniidet«d-*Ni  geneml  GM  far  the 
l^^^f^'\l^  iwtoatry*  by  vtommrer  poMCned^and  wheHeoeTor  odgiMl- 
uig.    Professor  Whewell,  however,  does  not  stop  here.    He  has  added  some  very 


im|MKrtenftTCBiM»iif«i.lto«dttlMirtaiM  <rf  iiwwfetkri  flri^flkperimentel  know'; 
ledge,  and  held  the  belaaoe  between  the  tire  with  a  sttfidf  voA  unprejndxoed  hand. 
Finally,  he  has  turned  th6  eeeasimi  to  the  iUustratfen  df  a  mcrtral  truth,  more  im- 
portant than  any  which  the  art  or  perse^rance  of  mim  has  iiicceeded  in  wresting 
from  the  material  world,  ir\^tk  few  eloqueintpangraphi  upon  the  yery  limited  know- 
ledge attainable  by  human  nature,  ,ander  uie  best  of  circumittances,  and  the  little 
reason  which  the  true  philosop!^^,  abov^  all  mena  ^  for  indulging  that  feeling  of 
pride^  which  has  in  many  imtavoes  attended  opo^  inocMS  in  scientific  research. 
Afore  in  faronr  of  this  elegant  pamphlet  we  ha^e  not  space  to  say.  The  reputation 
of  iu  author  is  teo^well  catwUriied  torde#i*r»mtieh  addition  from  its  publication ; 
bat  it  will  at  least  show  that,  in  sdeeting  a  proper  person  to  point  out  the  general 
mult  of  the  last  year's  labonV  to  the  BHddi  Assoeiation,  the  choice  of  its  president 
oonld  not  haye  been  better  directed. 

lJiy4^i(^.i^hAino«fiKin)n^43<yvertigi»  of  Modem  £urcrpe<    Wnttai'bjr/a 
Father  for  the  Instruetion  and  Amufiement  of  his  eldest  Sod. 

^  A  pecnliarly  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  work,  the  posthumous  prodao- 
tion  of  a  nobleman  renpected  for  his  amiable  qualities  and  literary  tastes,  and  whose 
youth  warranted  the  presumption  that  many  years  yet  remained  for  their  exercise* 
We  understand  that  the  last  sheet  was  corrected  by  Lord  Doyer  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death*  The  dedication  to  his  little  son,  rendered  affecting  by  the  subse- 
quent.eyent,  IS  as  creditably  to  the  author's  feelings  as  the  narratives  themselves  are 
to  his  understanding  and  talent.  After  a  brief  summary  and  contrast  of  the  cha^ 
racters  and  exploits  of  themonarcbs  whose  lives  are  delineated  in  thevohune,  it 
thus  concludes  :^ 

"  I  tract  yon  will  ever  bear  la  mind,  that  It  Is  not  the  moat  showy  and  brilliant  actions  of 
kioga  which  oaght  to  be  admired,  bat  those  which  have  for  their  object  the  benefit  and  happiness 
of  tludf  petopfr.  Too'^mest,  above  all,  never  ibvset,  that  no  adSi  of  fattible  Mmaa  n$Jbut  can 
be  really  and  thoroughly  good,  which  are  not  'founded  lik  a  stacf  |f  piety  and  a  desire  for  the 
glory  of  the  Almighty.** 

TbislifiogTaphies  are  fbur  In  number,  having'for  their  mibjeetir  GustsniM  Adolphus, 
John  Sobieskl,  Peter  the  Great,  and  Frederick  the  Great.  Of  the  interest  belong* 
ing  to  each  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak;  and  we  will  merely  observe  that^  while 
they  are  so  treated  as  to  win  the  attention  of  the  young,  and  convey  also  useful 
niiorals  to  their  minds,  children  of  A  larger  growth  will  do^vO  much  pleasure,  and, 
H  may  be,  some  infomuitlon  from  a  perunl. 

The  Poems  of  Dhimmond  of  Hawthpmden,  with  Life,  by  Peter 

Cunningham. 

There  is  no  dsss  of  readers  whose  approbation  is  more  hearty  and  unreterredf 
where  it  is  accorded,  than  that  of  the  lovers  of  poetry  *,  and  a  reprint  of  the  works 
of  nrmmnond  is  a  service  to  literature  which  they  will  certainly  hail  with  no 
stiiuted  welcome.  In  the  execution  of  his  editorial  office,  Mr.  Cunningham  has 
made  certain  exclusions  which  he  has  rightly  deemed  advantageous ;  for  there  are 
poems  and  passages  in  the  works  of  this,  as  of  most  of  the  other  sons  of  .ApoUo  be* 
Umgiog  to  the  same  date*  that  may  sa£ely  conti|»ue  obsolete  for  more  than  one 
reason.  ■  If  we  have  anything  further  to  hint  on  this  head)  it  is«  indeed,  that  the 
editor  has  been  aoniewhat  too  sparing  in  his  eUminatioBS» — too  tadukent  towards 
Uiose  panegyrioal  pieces  in  which  the  mist  of  adulation  has  left  the  lostre  of  the 


extortion  of  compliments,  and  the  most  abiect  servility  of  sentiment  is  made  a 
parade  of,  might,  with  good  judgment  and  discretion,  have  been  refused  bookoroom. 
.  Blegance  and  tenderness  are  uie  best^  as  they  are  indeed  the  highest,  of  Drum- 
mond's'  characteristics.  In  vigour  and  search  of  thought  he  has  been  surpassed  by 
many  ;  his  attempts  at  the  display  of  power  having  been  too  often,  in  fact,  little 
better  than  muufestettons  of  ezt^avagance  s  but  in  grace  and  gentle  feeling  he  has 
ibw  eifBals.  It  is  in  his  sonneto  that  he  shines  with  that  mild  effulgence  which  is 
his  best  attribute,  and  which  Petrarch  himself  has  for  ever  fixed  as  the  highest 
oharms  pertaining  to  those  gems  of  the  mind.  In  many  of  these,  like  Petrarch,  he 
depioras  the  departure,  aaddeifies  the  peitetions,  of  •  lest  leye;  and  nearly  all 


1M>  (MMMtf  IbMMC 


uf  tfcwi  —I  til  >■  lln  liMnlwHinM  at  !>■  tmuiu  mudm  WimUH  tht  Mhwi 
iBf  ■pedmen  for  its  datcripnve  graee^  and  iti  simpla,  y«t  touflKiBg  moral  :-^ 

**  Tni«tii9t,««««i««Bl,tliQ««  curled  w»n«  of  fo34f 

Witb  footle  lidra  Ui^t  on  j9ar  templa  (lo v  j 

Nor  templei ,  spf-ead  with  flakef  of  yirgin  snow  j 
Nor  snow  of  checks  with  Tyrlan  grain  cnroU*d  ;— 

Trust  not  those  aUniog  lights  which  wroof  ht  my  woe. 
When  frst  T  Ad  their  astire  rays  behold  ^ 

Nor  volee,  whose  sooads  more  stimnfle  sifcete  da  ehov 
Thea  of  the  Thfaden  helper  have  bem  teid  1 
Leak  ta  tUe  dylaf  lUy^ftdiag  teee-- 

Perk  hyadath^-aC  lale  whaee  blaehlaf  be««e 
Made  all  the  aeig bboailaf  berbe  and  graip  ni)oi^e,<«v 

Aad  think  how  little  is  Hwixt  life^  eztremca  1 
The  eiael  tyrapt  that  did  kill  theee  Aowece 
Slmll  OQce»  ah  me  I  pot  fpirf  that  fpring  ef  yovra,** 

The  cltMiflil  spirit  of  aoti^oity,  wbidi  WM  lo  trdtiitly  MMglit  aad  Aariihfd  at 
tlui  ravival  of  literatura  in  Europe,«^wliicb  waa  ooiurted,  and  even  wonhippad^  \j 
oar  writer*  of  the  Sliiabethan  ag0« — and  whicb  eontinued,  for  a  tiino  anbtaiinaiit 
to  that  period,  to  raoelTO  th«  homaira  of  oar  poeu, — ^it  very  apparently  and  devouily 
enltivated  by  Dnminiond.  Many  of  hit  pieoea  breathe  the  very  air  of  older  hiatorjr 
and  mytholoiry.  Hit  tnmtfuaiont  from  the  old  Heliponian  fount  are  truly  dali* 
eionefor  those  who  ean  appreoiate  their  taste;  but  let  none  hope  to  relish  thorooKhly 
and  with  riohest  seat  the  productions  of  Dromraend  who  are  not  tolerably  familiar 
with  their  Ovid.  Here  are  two  lines  embodying  a  picture  fit  to  be  rendarad  oa 
CIOTIIPS  by  FoDnia  himself:^ 

"  Aad  tbaee  Bia4  CarpUuk,  who  dsa^  end  ghv 
Oa  Dlndimus?  blfh  tape  with  (rantie  fl^  1*' 

Oocasion^llv,  however,  with  Dnunmond,  as  with  many  other  worshippers  of  the 
antique  this  fine  partiality  is  qorrupted  into  a  lower  passion,— the  love  of  Latlniiejl 
t^nns, — lis  in  the  subjoined  instance :— > 

«•  Hcsa  is  the  fUntiag  greet  whcft  ehe  did  lie  I 
With  reeee  here  she  tUlHfhi  the  grpuad  1  ** 

A  ^  lA£e€i  the  Poet,"  furnished  by  the  editor,  and  not  more  favourably  drawn 
than  if  nUewahle  to  the  enthnsiaam  of  a  oompatriot,  enhanaes  the  interest  of  this 
vohune.  With  the  spirit  of  his  attempt  to  rescue  Dmmmond's  character  from  the 
asperities  penned  by  Mr.  Oiffbrd,  we  ftilly  concur ;  but  the  political  helotry  of 
0nimmond,  which  haa  given  so  aiiiah  offisnee  to  the  Menly  spirit  of  Mr.  Caoipb^ 
is  not  susceptible  of  an  equally  satisfactory  ezeulpation.  Something  of  the  bias  of 
Drummondfs  mind  on  pnblio  matters  may  be  seen  in  the  sulit)<>ined  epi|rram,  which 
shews  that  which  we  have  experience  of  at  all  times, — namely,  that  fawning  ^nd 
Wdngarenot  incompatible  qualities.  It  is,  nevertheless,  ingeniously  imagined; 
aad  we  have  only  to  hope,  in  presenting  it,  that  no  •rnr^worhtd  member  of  oar 
esfsting  Parliament  will  conceive  annoyance  at  the  allusion  with  which  it  termt 
aatest—- 

"  When  lately  Pym  deeceaded  Into  hell. 
Ere  he  the  caps  of  Lethe  did  caroate^ 
fFktii  p/eee  thM  wot,  he  called  alood  to  telU-^ 
TVi  whom  a  devil-o**  This  it  Me  iMwr  HoMs  / '* 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  to  notice  in  a  book  so  neatly  got  np  as  this,  an 
editorial  l^pse  which  has  permitted  the  double  insertion  of  several  of  the  pieces. 
The  sonneu  numbered  83, 84,  and  85  are  Identical  with  those  numbered  1913, 193^ 
and  194,  ))e8ides  several  other  similar  instances. 

If  we  have  (reely  oon^mented  on  the  faults  of  the  worfc«  we  have  done  mo  under 
tha  impression  that,  to  the  young,  injudicious  praise  is  always  dangerous.  We 
may  >efely,  however,  congratulate  Mr.  Cunningham  on  the  commencement  of  his 
career  ;n  uterature.  He  will,  we  trust,  foUow  in  more  ways  than  one  the  course  of 
his  excellent  and  accomplished  father ;  and  with  ^uch  early  schooling  ju  he  mpif 
)utve  bad}  wp  may  anti^pate  for  him  ^lU  success. 
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Mannal  of  Experiments  Xlliistratiye  of  Chemical  SdMeei  ' 

A  mora  useful  little  volume  on  Experimental  Chemistry  than  Mr.  Murray's  we 
io  not  MBMoahor  to  hare  setii.  His  worlc  is,  In  every  sense  of  thotrnrd,  a  manual ; 
nos,  aa  is  the  ease  with  many  treatises  bearing  the  same  name,  eneumbmng  the 
student  with  a  long  preparatory  dissertation,  occupying  half  the  space  aJIotted  to 
the  suhject,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,,  presenting  a  mere  collection  of  facts,  without 
any  reference  to  the  laws  to  which  they  owe  their  existence.  Every  experiment  if 
briefly  but  clearly  accounted  for,  and  the  directiona  for  its  performance  given  as 
concisely  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity.  By  this  means  the  practi(»l  ohemial 
will  find  that  ho  has  a  much  greater  quantity  of  useful  matter  in  his  hands  thMit 
from  the  sixe  of  the  volume,  he  may  have  been  induced  to  enpeot*  Another  gnwnd 
for  eotnmondatien  is  the  real  utility  whidi  eharaoterises  most  of  the  experiments. 
They  are  not  intended  merely  to  amuse,  but  in  a  great  variety  of  eases  bear  directly 
or  indireetlv  on  domestic  economy,  and  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  every-da^ 
life.  The  introductory  pages  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the 
beautiful  theory  of  defiiUte  proportions.  To  this  succeeds  a  course  of  experiqiepti 
illustrative  of  domical  affinity,  the  properties  of  caloric,  combustion,  &c.,  many, 
selected  from  the  best  authorities,  and  p  considerable  Qwnber  original*  The  most 
nsa^  part  of  the  world  however,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  eontained  in  the  ehapter  on 
the  application  of  tests  for  the  discovery  of  metallic  poisons,  with  rules  for  the  ana* 
lyais  cf  mineral  waters.  Unquestionably  no  part  €i(  chemical  scienee  is  more  valu- 
able than  this ;  and  yet  in  how  few  works  do  we  And  a  list  of  tests  or  directions  for 
employing  them  \  Poison  is  administered  in  so  many  shapes  to  the  "  discerning 
public,"  in  this  period  of  remorseless  adulteration,  that  it  becomes  a  law  of  neces- 
sity to  place  the  means  of  detecting  it,  wherever  this  is  possible,  in  «verybody'« 
hands.  Mr.  Murrav  has  added  a  nomenclature  of  the  substances  most  nsed  by 
chemists  under  their  ancient  and  modem  names^  upon  which  none,  who  ari  ac- 
qfuainted  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  £gMcinatiog  seience,  will  look  without  a 
feeling  of  interest,  since  it  shows,  at  a  glance^  iu  past  and  present  eondition  i  whilOf 
at  the  sabie  time,  in  regarding  the  fanfoful  names  which  we  occasionally  enooilnter, 
the  memory  will  revert  with  respect  to  those  ancient  and  indefatigable  '^  philoso- 
phers by  fire,"  to  whose  labours,  impeded  t^  they  were  bv  the  union  of  imaginary 
principles  with  real  facts,  we  are  so  greatly  indebted  for  toe  present  advanced  con- 
dition of  material  analysis.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  table  of 
technical  terms,  a  list  of  re-agents,  and  a  daseription  of  some  particular  apparatus. 
Among  these  we  have  to  mention  Mr.  Murray's  invention  to  elplain  the  pbenome- 
non  of  the  Qaysars  as  partieulariy  ingenious.  This  little  work  has  already  reached 
a  thhd  edition,<*^a  suAdently  evident  proof  of  its  general  usefulness ;  but  we  are 
warvanted  In  anticipating  for  it  a  still  more  extensive  circulation,  from  the  ability 
with  which  it  is  compiled,  and  the  very  moderate  price  of  its  purdiase. 

Zenobia,  a  Drama ;  and  other  Poems«    By  J.  Ford,  M.D. 

In  "  Zenobia"  there  Is  not  much  to  admire,  and  as  little  to  oifend.  It  is  a  dra« 
matic  poem  of  that  order  for  which  the  delicacy  of  our  continental  neighbours  has 
found  a  very  fit  and  appropriate  title  under  the  term  '^  vers  domt9tique$y  Towarda 
literary  productions  of  this  description  there  is  ^very  reason  why  criticism  should 
be  exercised  as  gently  as  possible.  There  is  nothing  very  exalted  in  their  pretensions, 
and  they  may  be  safely  suffered  to  pursue  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way,  com- 
mended in  the  etrde  of  the  author's  immediate  friends,  priied  where  he  himself 
would  meet  wish  them  to  be  valued,  and  secure  from  the  noisy  artillery  of  censors 
and  let  lowers  by  the  limited  publicity  to  which  they  attain.  Dr.  Ford  has  some 
taste  of  the  ^  Mies  ietfreSf**  and  is  a  very  fair  versifier ;  but  candour  compels  us  to 
state  it  as  our  conviction,  that  he  is  yet  no  poet.  The  subject  which  he  has  chosen 
for  his  translation  is  also  unhappy*  There  is  certainly  not  sufficient  interest  in  the 
drama  to  pay  for  the  labour  of  transferring  it  into  a  different  tongue.  The  minor 
poena  are  of  a  rather  better  order  (  and  in  the  little  pieee  entitled  the  "  World,"  a 
eonsiderable  degree  of  power,  over  a  rather  dificult  stansa,  is  displayed.  If  Dr. 
Ford  should  continue  to  feel  disposed  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the  Muses, 
lyric  verse  is  diat  in  which  he  may  most  reasonably  expect  to  sacceed.  To  the 
more  lengthened  and  sustained  labours  of  poetry  he  is  certainly  unequal. 
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Tolomes. 

The  Re?.  Charles  Tayleihas  commenced  a 
Series  of  Narratlres,  fn  the  same  style  and  on 
the  same  stibjecly  ks  Miss  Martid««u*h  Politi- 
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the  title  of '•  Sodal  Srnsend  their  BeiAedy  ;• 
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FIoarera,*'bTMartl(i  Doyle.    • 

"  Ecclesfastlcst  BstaMlshmente  epvoeed 
sUke  to  PoUtioal  Bqaity  and  ObrltUan  Lm»^ 
by  the  Bar.  Datld  Toung  of  Perth. 

The  first  Nombor  of  a  New  BofliehVer* 
sion  of  the  great  Work  of  CuWer,  **  Le  Basse 
Animal,  or  the  Animal  Kingdom.** 
,  *•  Deontology,  or  the  Science  of  Morality.'* 
ftc,  fi^om  the  MSS.  of  Jeremy  Beotham,  ar- 
ranged and  edited  by  Dr.  Boirnng. 

Allah  Oantff nghsm,  we  hesr,  has  d  new  Ml- 
tlon  and  a  new  «'  Llfeof  Bvnnr**  In'tmaiL  He 
Jms obtained,  and fseMt 0MalaInir,*eai«r ssaU 
•  ler.  pocaia,  letters,  nnd«neodafeBs  ireeaoieoy 
sources.  The  work  arijl  cateed  to  aia  eeli«ss« : 
t)ie  first  to  contain  the  life,  the  otl^r  fire  i|he 
poemi,  letters,  songs,  remarks,  and  memo- 
randa I  and  esch  rolume  will  be  llluitfa'te^ 
with  two  landscape  vigtiettes,  f^om  drawlnga 
on  e^Meb  artiste  ere  at  this  woment  <m|Aoy«d* 
to thecoonties of  Ayr aad DetaMee.' 
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THE  DRAMA. 

envhfBikiitiv'alllioiitth  we  thibk  we  luiT«heai^  her  tteg  wfth  ^(MaCer  effaoto  Addaint- 
tlon,  however,  dwelt  upon  ever^  ittrte  sh^  uttered,  diAd  loh^MDOiMlinifeA  f  iMitiite  pro;* 
daimed  hbif  gi«at  fi  faVorilnte  ^as  abotit  to  be  lost.  *  In  timi  part  i>f  Anha  Bofena. 
^fphere^the  distant  music  innonnces  a  Joyous  i^i:exnony — when  the  degraded  and 
miudered  qxieen  fanciea  la  her  frenzy  that  she  is  again,  the  partaker  and  leader  in 
SL  regal  festirity— «iid  when  shfl  awakens  from  her  treacherous  dieam  by  instino 
lively  seeking  for,  and  unhappily  d^smvering^  that  the  «OGuatoine^  erown  is  no 
longer  on  her  brow— her  lookofi  horror,  her  attitude  of  despair,  were  perfectly 
witbMng.    She  Is,  without  exception,  the  inosf  wonderfni  woman  we  have  ever 
known  to  tread  the  Italian  stage.    So^  too,  the  audienoe  appealed  to  think ;  and 
on  t^e  dropping  of  the  curtain  she  x^as  hmdly  called  for,  and  came  to  the  front 
of  the  stage  to  receive  their  fl;ratalations.    Byen  in  this  the  superiority  of  genitis 
was  evidfi^t.    Her.acknowlei^ments  to  the  audience  were  made  in  no  st^e  ap-' 
proved  by  dancing-masters  and  boarding-^chopl  ipisses-^they  were. the  bendings  of 
&/  gmtflful  md  delighted  spirit,  proud  of  the  honour  she  had  ^V^yed  for  he^elf^ 
and  happy^in  perceiving  its  effects.   .Her  graceful  inclinations  to  the  audience* 
mado  wish  a  reverential  respeet  and  with  au  the  dignity  of  feelmg,  were  of  the 
most  sweet  and  winning  description.    When  about  to  make  her  exit,  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  from  a  neighbouring  box  was  thrown  on  the  stagey  and  we  should  fnty  the 
want  of  fee^ng  and  taste  in  that  man  who  witnessed  the  way  the  favour  was  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged,  ^d  who  failed  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  greatest  of. 
theatrical  treats*,  iChe  manner  was  altogether  beyond  anything  that  description 
could  convey.    '^  fhe' world^s  good  wishes  went "  wj^th  her ;  AUd  XhQ  drama  will  to 
ua  be  »  dr^ury  and  desolate  waste  tlU  Pasta  returns. 

*    Tke  King* 9  Fool  has  been  the  principal  object  of  attraction  at  this  theatre,  and  has 
moat  unaoooontably  produced  audiences.    It  is  a  play  of  a  certain  merit ;  that  is, 
there  are  certain  portions  of  it  that  are  interesting.    The  King's  Fool  is  a  villain 
por  exceUenoty  but  a  villain  of  a  most  unnatural  kind,  and  such  an  one  as  never 
existed.    There  is  a  refinement  of  fee)ii^  ajQd  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  in  his  inter* 
oonne  with  his  daughter  that  titfVer  "yet  Appertain^  to  a  scoundrel ;  yet  the  Fool  in 
this.j^y  is, fM  vn^cio^,  designing,  s^  heartless,  a  rascal  as  ever  infested  ^he  prp- 
cinx^  w  a^court,  and  Jii^.Jiherefore  an  unnatural  chafacteri  as/efine<f  goodness  ax^d 
complfete  i^as^nf^  cannot  co-exist.    Moreover  ihe  character  is  a  failure  in  another 
particular.    There ,  never  was  about  the  person  of  a  kiag^  not  even  in  .the  most 
gioriOMa  days  of  the  follies  of  ohivalry,  so  sensitive  a  gentTenoan  and:  so  witless  an 
ass  aa. the  King's  Fool  Mr.  Warde  is  compelled  to  personate.    They  were  generally 
a  little  idiotic,'  tery  fanafui;  and  consequentfy  Hvftty,  witk  n  godd  deal  of  that 
•uaHij^Svf  of  dtslposition  whidi  delights  itself  fh  petty  annoyKnces,  bur  never  rises 
to  dkO'  hdght  and'  dignity  of  si  scheme  of  deadly  malice.    A^Mi  \  the  improbahnity 
of  the  matter  makes  it  irretrievably  badi    The  Fool  is  m^de  t(^  edUrtaiii  a  design 
ag^nhoist  lUie . life  of  the  kingi  Francis  X*;    and  his  hirpd  as9a8«ins  . 'are   made—*, 
such  is' the  poetical  retribution-^to  slfiy  ik^  FooUs  pwn,  Uiveid  fd^Mff^^^^  >^i  ^ia 
steed:  4ua^ically  .bad,  and  .inexcusably  so,  for   it  is   not  foun4ed  on  enongh/ 
of  fact  tp. excuse.  I  the  ^ion.    It  is   ao  reveUing  to  the  feelings, .  and,  «t  the 
same'liae,.  so  far  removed  from  that  degree  of  probability  necessary.to*  give  that 
appearance  -of  truth,  without  which  the  drama'  cannot  i>e  interesting,  that  we 
repeat  osriraifirtsethat  it  shonM  have  attracted somuchaitenttetaJ'  TheaetlngitDo, 
of  Hr.  WiirdefsessentiaHy  bad;  and^  in  saying  so,  wfe  dO  nOt  eompai^hiM  with  other 
actOrt,  bnt^with  himself.    In  other  characters  he  never  app^red  so  much  the  actor 
and  so  little  the  character,  as  he  does  in  the  present  piece.     H(s  malice  is  iiU  pro- 
claimed with  &  sneer  in  his  oonntenance>  when  the  commonest  cunning  would  have 
induced  the  knave  Mr»  Warde  personatea  to  conceal  his  bad  feeling*    His  affection,  ' 
too,  as  exhibited  towards  his  daughter,  is  all  maudlin,— a  mixture  of  wheedling, 
whining,  and  crabbed  and  stupid  suspicion, — suspicion,  too,  expressed  violently  by 
the  actor,  where  the  author  never  intended  half  such  intensity.    In  short,  we  never 
saw  Mr.  Warde  to  so  much  disadvantage;  and  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  add, 
that  we  think  we  are  not  likely  to  so  see  him  again,  as  it  must  havo  been  a  strong 


no  Tkebtdkui. 

and  ofigimi  misoonception  of  the  chanictar  that  Indnoed  Che  bad  perfonnanoe  of 
vfhieh  we  complain;  and  tbi>  is  afkuU  that  Kr.  Warde  does  not  generally  labour  under. 
Miu  Jannan,  as  the  daughter,  did  full  eredit  to  her  character,  which  was  an  excel- 
lent one  as  iar  as  it  went,  though  not  far  removed  above  the  commonplace  of 
tti^  heroinea.    Ncii  Gwfffme  continues  a  stock  piece. 

Pyramut  and  Thithe^  a  new  one-act  piec^  bf  ttr.  C.  Mathews,  has  been  as  w^ 
^eceired  as  such  an  agreeable  sort  of  trifle  should  be.  Mr.  Buckstone,  as  the  tailor 
in  the  piece,  who  courts  his  lore  through  a  wall,  and  whose  conv^ersation  is  **  made 
up  of  snreds  and  patches,*'  is  particulariy  humorous  and  dev^er.  The  foundation  of 
the  story  is  stat^l  to  be  from  Kotzebue.  The  usual  run  of  pieces  has  been  gone 
through ;  and  except  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  £lton  playing  Shylock,  there  has  been 
nothing  of  more  than  ordinary  attraction.  The  house  has  been  generally  well  filled, 

▲DILPBI. 

Ntr&(9tikt  Rvmtm^dk  fVAMfr,  has  been  the  Iftst  of  the  AddpU  tqiniba.  Mr. 
Scew  a  in  this,  at  he  is  in  tnost  tnatters  at  the  Adelphi,  the  chief  pnp.  The 
Mtoe  T«petltton  of  the  same  sort  of  oonning,  the  tanie  Tulgsf  stage  triekt,  eeapew 
the  miChhietj  of  the  ^eee  $  &nd  uioagb  they  may  be  laxighaUei  are  not  soeb  se 
riieet  with  sober  approbation.  Mr.  Reete,  who  is  the  very  Stlentis  of  fan,  lajlili 
With  Joke,  and  teeming  with  notions  of  ib»  lodieftms,  h  in  this  piece  paitienhtfly 
iHiepy,  and  particularly  bad.  He  is  happy,  for  laughter  ii  a  tieoessity  upon  looking 
At  mm/>-4ie  is  bad,  ftir  he  puts  ant  the  other  actors,  and  says  **  mere  than  Is  pal 
iowki  In  the  bdok.**  We  should  reoominend  this  original  and  faeetioiia  actor  %a^ 
lass,  and  to  itndy  some  few  characters  <if  a  higher  order.  To  ImA  at  him  is  It 
laugh ;  hit  eye  twinkles  with  wicked  roguery,  his  rery  Boee  fewitdies  wf tk  fan ;  the 
hx  on  hit  sides  is  shaking  with  the  chnokling  Uughter  of  an  eThawatJeai 
ment ;  attd  he  Is  tha  god  of  Jolly,  hearty,  rulgar  muth,  and  not  an  actor. 


VAMETIES. 

J?Mr|^tf/ipii.— Amongst  the  interesting  papers  laid  before  tbe  Hoose  of  CtNtnamB 
ire  the  extrticu  of  the  Correspondence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloniei,  oft 
the  subject  of  Emigration,  with  official  personages  employed  in  the  British  Cokmiei. 
With  reference  to  Canada,  it  appears  that  in  1832  the  number  of  emfgfants  arrived 
khd  actUidly  settled  in  the  provinces  during  that  year,  amotmted  to  A6,000  Mions: 
aiid  that  they  brought  with  them  a  capital  of  fh)A  six  to  k^en  hundred- thottsMii 
potthdfl  sterllhg— «ne  fhdividiial  alone  having  eredft  on  the  Quebec  Bank  fbr  lll,tllf. 
and  aiiothe^  A>r  4000/.  The  reports  speak  of  the  great  change  observable  In  the 
Condition  of  the  latest  emigrants,  they  being,  for  the  most  part,  of  tespeCtaMe 
character  and  In  good  circumstances.  The  number  of  emigrants  who  perished  by 
Cholera  amounted  to  2350  |)ersons.  The  demand  for  laboured  appears  to  be 
greatly  on  the  increase,  and  varies  from  2i.  Ccf.  to  7«*  6<i.  per  diem.  The  number  ef 
emigrants  sent  out  by  parish  aid,  for  the  year  1832,  was  4988. 

xhe  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  department  of  the  Customs  in  the  year 
T819  whs  2,000 ;  their  salaries,  277,013/.  10<.  2</.  In  1832  the  number  emploved 
was  1654;  salaries,  243,678/.  I4«.  \\d.  ;  making  a  rednetion,  since  1819,  of  348 
Persons  and  34, 134/.  ISt.  3c/.  The  gross  receipt  of  revenue  collected  in  the  poit  of 
London  for  the  year  1819  was  7(749,463/.  at  a  rate  of  3/.  111.  8l<f.  per  cent.  In 
1832  the  revenue  was  9,434,154/.,  at  a  rate  of  2/.  1  Is.  3|dL  per  cent. 

The  total  amount  of  Bank  Annuities  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Aooountaot- 
General  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  on  the  31st  of  May*  1833,  was  39,985,887'. 
W.  M« '  Thfe  total  amosuit  of  the  said  Annuities,  upon  which  no  dividends  have  for 
the  several  terms  of  years  after^mentioned  been  paid  or  ai^Ued  to  or  for  the  benefit 
fltf  aity  of  the  parties  interested  therein  i»  as  foUewsc — 6  years  and  under  10  yean, 
l«^088/«  14«.  \U,\  10  years  and  under  U  yearsi  74,893^  9s.  4<f.|  16  yaan  add 
Onder  SO.yeara,  29^937/.  6^.  M;  20  years  and  ttpwafds»  14a,9«a/.  18t. 

*Tbe  total  etpenas  of  the  GonsiaiMilary  Foroe  in  Ireland^  aasooMed  in  188^  to 
aiM6U  lOi.  6(fi ;  I8»lv  87S,98tt.  7«-  ^d.  i  1889,  209,688/.  «#.  8^ 

l^C  number  of  persons  admitted  as  Fellows  of  the  Rilyal  CdUt^  of  Phylloiaitt, 
icom  tfae~lst  of  January,  1823^  to  8ln  of  DecembcTi  1889,  h  41,  and  th^  tmtim 


Vt^iHef.  Ul 


•aouM^d  BM-  lAttm^tm  dnrint  th%  Mme  period  ift  117.  The  ftei  p*U  by  Mieh  Fallow 
amount  io  96L  4*.  ihdttainK  40/.  fdf  B|aiii|w,  and  thoM  f<»r  LfMntiales  6W.  17k. 
The  iiioodie  of  the  College  tot  the  last  fOui*  yeart  hat  not  eqtialled  ita  tepelidi(ur|, 
the  first  amounting  to  4  Jl6/.  I9f.  6d,^  and  the  latter  to  4,8fiU«  ISv.  The  original 
boilding  for  the  meetingf  ef  the  omrpOration  wai  purdiased  aftd  added  t6  by  tHe 
priTat«  8abeeri|»tiona  of  the  Fellews  of  that  time;  and  i«rhen  bunt  ddtta  at  tHe 
great  fira  of  Jjondotti  the  edifice  in  Watnfrick  Lane  wee  built  at  the  eost  of  the 
Fellows*  The  present  building  In  Fall  Mall  East  waa  erected  at  an  expense  of 
S5,000/.,  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  premises  in  Warwick  Lane,  which  yieldsd 
9,CM)0/.«  a  donation  of  2j000/.  from  the  trustees  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  and  the  deficiency 
made  up  by  subscriptions,  the  College  has  never  received  pecuniary  aid  from  the 
crown  since  its  foundation. 

From  the  aooounu  laid  befbre  the  House  of  Commons,  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  the  British  Aluseum,  it  appears  that  in  1B21  the  library  eontaitied  17^987  MSS,^ 
and  16,428  charters,  ^c.  In  18S2,  these  were  augmented  to  21,604  MfSS,,  and 
19,003  charters.  In  1821,  the  tiumber'of  Volumes  of  printed,  books  amounted  to 
116,i»26;  in  1832  io  218,057;  and  14,410  duplicatewdrks  hare  been  disposed  of  to 
the  ttoyal  jSo^ety  an4  at  public  auctipn«  The  publication  pf  jthe  fac^simile  of  the 
Aleaamirian  |f  9.,  and  of  which  .scarcely. half  a  doaen  copies  baye  been  sold^  eoet  the 
puMfe^  fnm  1821  to.  18M^  the. sum  «f  2,77tf*  7«-  9d,',  and  «,204/.  18».  6ifi  was 
cxpMded  during  the  same  period  on  thepublieation  of 'the  Galieiy  o/AMfptiiiUf  of 
wMeh  I;O0O«epies  ef  eaeh  vohimewere  printed,  and  for  whidi  thet«  being  no 
deiteafl,  An  stiH  in  hand.  The  publication  of  the  catalogue  of  maps  cost 
mW.  Itk  in.  9  of  the  Aaglo-Oallte  ooins,  \79L  2t.  lOif. ;  and  d  Mr.  Payne  Knight*s 
coUeetiMi  U  Greek  eoins^  iMI.  lOe.  ^  Of  the  Synopsis  of  the  Brithh  Museum 
eiuneea  edisiens  have  been  printed^  doniprisiaf  80^200  copies,  and  the  entire  number 
afamoet  eold.  The  cost  of  printing  appears  to  be  about  2,638/.  and  thefeoeipts  by 
aaJe  about  3^898^. 

The  amoento  ef  the  grese  and  net^  tneomei  ef  parochial  beeefieee  in  IffehuMJ,  ae 
far  as  the  returns  have  been  received,  are  as  follow :— Number  of  returns  received : 
Armagh,  34l ;  Dublin,  275;  Cashel,  352;  Tuam,  116;  total,  1,124.  Gross 
income :  Armagh,  221,297/.  4«  \d. ;  Dublin,  102,256/.  0«.  Qd. ;  Cashel,  165,006/.  Si. 
10tf.t  t^iam,  87,570/*  1^9-  9et.:  tdtal,  628,188/.  7'- 4<l.  Net  income:  Armagh, 
MO^HTA  18s.  9d.%  Dublin,  91,948/.  3«.  6<l.;  Cashe),  162)080A  17t.  8<f.;  Tuam, 
33,854/.  9«.:  total,  478,346/.  6f.  iOd,  Returns  outstanding!  Armagh^OS;  Dublin, 
78 ;  Ca^hel  11 1 ;  Tuam«  25  ;  total,  272.  Total  number  of  retaras :  Armagh,  607 ; 
bublin,345;  Cashel,  463;  Tuam,  141 :  total,  1,456. 

The  number  of  persons  who  held  situations  in  the  public  departments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  ck>se  of  the  year  1821  was  26,880;  and  the  amount  of 
thesT  snlariee  was  3,772,805/.  In  1832  the  number  was  21,305 ;  salaries,  2|8 19,622 ; 
making  a  reduction  of  5,758/.  and  965,240/.  At  vacancies  octfur,  1 14  places  are 
marlced  for  reduction,  which  have  ealaries  amounting  to  73,006/. 

l%e  sum  laid  out  by  the  Board  of  Works  upon  the  old  and  new  buildings  of  the 
British  Muwum,  from  the  5th  of  January,  1821,  to  3Ut  March,  1833»  is  227,686/. 
lOt.  9d> ;  and  the  probable  expense  of  the  north  wing,  now  proposed  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  according  to  the  plan  of  6ir  Robert  Smirke,  is  70,000/.  , 

The  quantities  of  coals,  cinders,  and  culm,  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
'during  the  years  1830>  1831,  and  1832;  with  the  amount  of  duties  thereon,  are  as 
#oli0wet«** 

Coala  and 

Dntf .         SflAsU  Coals.  Doty. 

*    48.482  .     .    948,717    .  .    fil^?6    • 

.    36.S49  .     .    18:2,123    .  .    18,648    . 

.    34,445  .     .    217.a36    .  .    29,2S3    . 

Between  the  years  1800  and  1831,  the  Bank  of  Bngland  have  paid  upon  i** 
demnity  for  Bank  notes  wholly  lost  or  destroyed,  64,28?/.  Post  bills,  40,662/.  17«- 
ll«i:  Bank  notes,  partly  lost  or  destroyed,  124,767/. .  Post  bills,  ditto,  12^286/.  4t, 
Id,,  making  a  total  of  2414158/.  SSs.6tf.  The  Bank  of  England  notes  which  have 
not  been  paid  into  the  Bank  so  late  as  the  2d  of  November,  1831,  and  which  were 
4sgeed  from  iu  foundation  ih  16979  ^  tb«  y^'^  1764^  are  as  folloi^  :<^0f  lO/., 
S418(  Of  18/.,  «0t;  of  88/.,  11,803;  of  26/.,898»<  of  30^.,  3816;.  of  40/.,t849.7 
of  fiML,  W2|  ef  100#^  969^1  of  200/,  Sf44 ;  of  800/.>  1023;  of  600/.,  8400^  of 
e)8lPw»^  fiw. 


C(m1s  and 

Ciiidtn. 

1830.    . 

.     .     855,189 

1891 «     , 

.    .    dS8.1S3 

\^.     , 

.     .    370,282 

Culm. 

Daty. 

636    . 

.    81 

683    , 

.    38 

328    . 

•     7 

113 


Varieties.^^Fordgn  VarieUea. 


Poor  ilalef .— An  oiBeial  return  has  been  presented  to  the  Home  of  ConuiuiBfl, 
shflwlog  the  funonnt  of  Poor  Ratas  levied  in  Enf^tuhd  and  Wales  in  the  yiear  endiag 
26th  March,  1832.  It  appears  from  this  document  that  the  total  snm  levied  f«r  the 
relief  of  the  poor  is  nearly  eight  mii/ion»  tmd  a  half.  Of  tfaia  amount  mone  tkaa 
a  mi/JioH  and  a  half  appefurs  to  be  expended  <^  for  other  purposes  than  the  vriiaf  of 
the  poor/*  lewviag  a  gross  mm  of  something  more  than  ««vejt  wuiiiom  as  the  iPoor 
Bate  escpenditure  of  England  and  Wales.  Compared  with  the  pverediiig'  yvnr 
there  U  an  increase  of  three  per  cent,  in  Bngland,  and  sax  per  cent,  in  Wales.  The 
following  are  the  returns  for  some  of  the  countieB)  omitting  fractiona:—  • 


Total  expended. 

Chtitcr '    .  ^48^869      . 

Derby lUjMS     . 

Gloucester S09,660 

Hereford 73.205 

Lancuter         421,770 

Leicester 136,63i 

Noctlaglwin 101,468 

Oaford  .    « 157^^4 

Salop 109,M9 

StiOront      .    • \7%jm 

Warwick 210,588      , 

Worcester    .     '. 109.344 

Total  amount  in  Eogland  .     .  8,316«651 


For  the  relief 
of  poor. 

.  ^loMas  . 

.      81,403  . 

,    172,561  ^ 

.      63,468  . 

.    301,372  , 

.    116^40  . 

.      74,876  . 

.    186,684  . 

89,168  . 

.   .183,071  . 

.    169»413  . 

.      87,053  « 
.  6,731.131 


120.397 
20,3S3 
S7.0» 

19JM8<    • 


4Sa9» 


1.585^20 


The  increaaeis  2 per  cent,  in  Chester;  3  in  Derby;  3  in  Olonoestershiw;  1  in 
Herefordshire;  S  in  Xjanoashlre;  2  in  Leioeetarshire ;  2  in  NottinghnarnhisM i 
5  in  Oxfordshire ;  2in  Salopf  nothing  ia  Stafford;  4  in  Warwickshire;  4  In  Wmt^ 
oestershire* 

The  East  Indin  Company  granted,  in  1796,  the  sura  of  378,5451.  oointpensatloA 
to  oonmiandtrf  of  ships  in  their  service  for  resumption  of  bottoms  of  their  sldps. 

The  population  of  London  in  1750  was  676,250;  in  180 1,  900,000;  andnaiff 

with  the  suburbs,  it  amounts  to  a  million  and  a  half. 

The  Inorease  of  population  in  the  distriots  ef  England  and  Wales  has  been  sn 
follows,  fjNim  1700  to  18S1  :-<-Agricultural  oonnties,  84  per  cent. ;  nsetropolitan 
counties,  147 1  And  manufisonmag  counties,  295. 

The  sum  of  20,000/.  is  required  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  issue  money  for  the 
education  of  the  cMKtren  of  the  poorer  dasses  hi  Gr«at  Britain  in  the  year  ending 
31st  l&rcb,  Id34, 


FOREIGN  VARIETIES. 


Ruttimn  Fvtamtet.^-^'Ihm  national  debt  on  January  1,  tOSS,  mniiiinled  to 
863,249,849  rubles  47  copecs  in  bank-notes.  To  rednce  the  debt,  15,909,793 
nibles  9  copecs  were  applied  in  the  year  1832.  There  remained  in  the  Sinking 
Fund,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year^  18(090^224  rubles  80  oopecs.  The  amount  &[ 
the  lAnk-notes  in  circulation  is  595,776,310  rubles. 

An  iiiientetitig<disooTery  haa  lately  been  made  at  RomOi  in  the  vineyard  of  Dr. 
X>up»,  between  the  gates  uf  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Paul.  The  celebrated- nnaaic, 
maide  by  Sosns  Porganms,  and  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  33,  section  25,  has  been 
found.  •  Thts  mosaic  represents  the  remains  of  a  dinner  left  on  a  floor,  the  bones  of 
ohickena,  6sb,  lettnee-Ieares,  a  mouse  gnawing  these  fn^paientA.  &c.  Pliny  aiates 
that  two  doves  on  a  vase  were  represented  on  the  mosaic,  but  this  part  of  the  work 
has  boon  dMSi^  by  the  oonstrtiction  of  a  well  near  the  plaoe  where  it  was  4epo« 


RURAL  ECONOMY. 

^very  one  wliv)  has  had  extensive  hot-houses  must  be  aware  of  the.  great  difficulty 
^yhich  exi«t8,  not  only  in  making  e:pdOtic  plants  produce  flowers  and  ,&nit,  bu^.evm 
i^  keeping  tUem  alive.  Koormous  sums  are  expended  in  erectUig  hiousos  n^d 
heating  them,  but  without  producing  any  satisfactory  result.    The  cauio  of  this  i$ 


X      <        I 
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mrty  as  la  <iAin  nippoMcl;*waiit'«f'flfttte  «nd  attentloti  Bb^'g^SeK0A,H8  tli^ 
often*  err  in*  tfa^oppmice  «ztt«me,  but  want  of  knowledge  on  tfa^iV'pciH'lii'to  the 

wMch  the  ptoiits  require,- to  Imitvttf  mottefifectuaBy  their  nAtiv^e 


It  ia  g^aneralljrinppond'that  all  i>liiht«  from  counttfiBS  between  the  tropics,  xniQr 
be  plaoad  tii|*etber,  and  that  if  a  certain  degree  oF  heat  be  kfept  trp  It  1«  all'thit 
it  naosaaaiy.  Tfait,^howerer,  is  not  the  case ;  temperatuns  {)i  onlv  one  bH  the  coft- 
ditions  raqQiei«a«-4l|^ht)  air,  nofeture,'  are  also  ^ffifenthil'^'ahd'  ib  ktlbw"hbVlrl^ 
apportion  these  propesly,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  habits  of  the  plants  in  their 
native  oottntries.  Phmts  which  grow  in  thick  woods  impervious  to  the  light  of 
day  otnriously  require  shade ;  while  others,  aatWes  of  extensive  open  ^laiiis,^  will 
not  thrive  without  abundant  light ;  some  need  to  be  kept  dry,  others  moist ;,  and 
in  abort,  though  experience  will,  of  course,  ultimately  lead  garaeners  to  pursue  the 
proper  course^  much  time  and  many  valuable  plants  might  be  saved  by  Atifdying  the 
native  habits  of  plants  previously  to  attempUog  their  culture.  .    . 

Oao  point  In  the  culture  of  exotjic  plants  -whieh  f^^  gardeners  arei.affajre  of,  and 
which  ie  yet  of  paramonal  importance,  is  the  necessity,  which  exists  of  their  having 
a  ease  on.  of  absolute  repose.  Deciduoua  trees  growing  in  the  open  air  eojey  ^ua 
when  they  lose  their  leaves ;  and  even  evergreens  have  a  period  ^hen  they  tetoe  to 
posh  out  young  shoots,  and  appear  perfectly  at  rest.  'Most*  exotics  Kir^  ^xifi^ibd  in 
thefr  native  eonntries  to  alternate  seasons  of  drought  and  mofsture ;  remaining 
perfectly  stationary  during  the  first  period,  and  gro\Ving  rapfdiy  during  the  secoi^d. 
Thia  hjrt>it  should  be* attended  to  to  stoves ;  they  lAiould'be  forced  rabidly  at  bfle 
season  with  both  heat  and  moistilre,  and  left  in  a  c<nnpkratively  neglected  ^tata 
4aiiag<tbe  other,  almost  without  water,  and  in  a  very  poor  soil.  Mesembryanthe- 
mums,  and  most  plants  brought  from  South  Africa,  require  this  treatment.  - 

AU  Goase^atenesi  stores,  aqd  greBnhouses^ should  MvOrglltfS.'i^fitt/U- tthen 
they  have,  not,  the  efforts  which  the  plants  make,  to  gat  to  .the>li|0b|.gftvwirthen>a 
distorted  appearance.  ^  Small  plants  should  be  near  the  glass  for  nearly  the  spme 
reason t  the  only  difference' Is  that  instead  of  bein^  tested,  they  Sr^  di^wn  uj^ 
and  the  stem  not  only  becomes  disproportionately  long,  but  so  weakas'to  be' scarce^ 
able  to  support  its  haad..i. Large  trees  tfative  mach  better "wheil  pteotid  in  the 
gseuaA  than  when  kept  in  tubs,  &c.,  howbver  >rge  th^y  raay'%e;  aadtt  Is  only 
where  trees  are  thus  treated,  that  the  luaise  oonuining'  them  if  properly  eaUett  4 
coQsenratpcy. ,      ,  ..,♦.,•  ,^  .  i 

SUM, — ^^The  raising  of  this  valuable  material- hasy  fivr  some  ytars  pilst,'.heenoaMu 
vated  with  partial  success  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Prussia,  la  thafiwedisb 
dominions,  also,  a  society  for  promoting  the  production  of  indigenous  silk  was  esta- 
blished two  years  ago,  under  the  auspioesef'  theiroyal  family,  and  we  understand 
that  its  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  entire  success ;  insomuch  so,  that  the  society 
has  recently  presented  th^-Q^j^sprt.^f.tbe  Jl^^apptn&tt  with  several  lengths  of 
ribbons,  of  various  colours,  which  are  said  to  be  quite  equal  to  any  article  of  the 
kind  ptadaeed  ebtMiheiile,  in  pesnt  of  solidity  of  seatuus 
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USEFDt  AR^TS. 
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Mcmrn^fie  Dusosfviy.-wMn  Ratter,  of  Lymsngton,  idready  knewnrai  ^Aeaathoi*  of 
a  fceaiise  oaGas  I/ighting,  has  obtaiaed  a  patent  for  a  new  4netkod  of'  predating 
heaib,  which  iacsfteinly  one  of  the  knoat  nseful  disso^eries  of  madei^n  sdenoe*  The 
priaeipaliogiedfent 'employed*  fbr  feel' in  this  newprscesiviS'iMKr^  lXhe>eiilt 
Baaurial<n^uirad besnles» irtomething  in  U'lifoidfonu'Whieh eenialnsa letye^per*- 
tionof  uarbon;  whtltfoil,  taiv  or  almost  anything- of  aehmlar  kitad  will  answer 
tbe^purposeL  As  these  materials'  site  4niroduosd'  into* tlM)fiirhiric««iiaMflt«neauslt 
and  in  combination  with  each  other,  the  one  yields  its  carbon  while  the  other  I^M 
out  iu  hydrogen,  and  a  small  portion  of  atmospheric  air  is  the  only  thing  that  is 
then  required  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  perfect  combustion.  The  name  thus  pro- 
duced is  w  completely  under  m4dtgement,Ithiit/ik:  cine  second  it  can  be  reduced  or 
augmented  as  ocqision  may  require.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  it  yi^ds 
aesttbke,  and  consequently  the  hideous  funnel  now'nsi^ln  stdun  t^ackets  may  he 
Md'eiide. '  But  the  greatest  advanttg^  of  ikU !%/  tli&t  steath  nnvigtitlhn  may  hencih 
lOHh  be  emiploVed  )n  ciises  #here  till  ut>w  It  was  idti^her  impMicticalde.  A  yessSl 
asy  be  ke  censtmceed  i^  t6  take  oh  bdard^  without'  inconiMbnce;  a  tupply  af  f or^l 
which  would  enable  her  to  drcnmnavigate  the  globe. 
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COMMERCIAL  AND  MONEY-MARKET  REPORT. 


Tilt  general  ttpeet  of  Irade  In  til  tlmt  reUtw 
to  oar  great  miiple  article*  of  manufMCtare  con- 
anaea  to  be  of  ihr  mo«t  cheering  ttearrlptton  i 
Ihe  only  drawback  being  that  the  MNncbe^ter 
'  and  Yorkahire  mannfartiirer*  And  tbe  co*t  of 
the  raw  materialtt.  under  the  Jul nt  opemfion  of 
the  artoal  and  the  spectilntlve  demand.  b|>- 
pronchlng  that  point  which  ln?oWr»  ihe  rink  of 
ii  conm'qnent  reaction  which  nlways  entails 
^rrlona  losses  on  thone  who.  from  the  great 
extent  of  their  concern*,  are  nnder  the  neces- 
sity of  alwavs  keeping  a  large  stork  of  wool  or 
cotton  hf  them.  Hitherto.  ho*vev<  r,  eren  at 
«n  advance  In  the  price  of  maniifaclures  com- 
aiensilrate  with  the  IncreaaHi  vulue  of  the  ma- 
teri  «la.  gOftda  have  sold  so  readily  as  to  prevent 
•njr  nrcnmnlailon  in  the  stores. 

In  the  Colonial  Ifarket.  MnscovadeSngars, 
wrly  Id  the  month,  became  dull  of  sale,  and 
thowed  a  tendency  to  decline  In  price  {  hat 
the  late  onfortnnate  fire  In  Dublin,  causing  the 
Toss  of  several  thonsand  hogsheads,  gave  such 
a  stimalas  to  the  trade,  both  In  London  and 
ttlverpool.  aa  tn  csnse  an  advance  of  8«.  per 
ewt-i  since  thst  the  market  la  airain  berome 
heavy,  bnt  prices  have  not  elven  way,  nor  Is  It 
Ibe  teneral  opinion  that  they  will.  a«  the  ero- 
cera  as  well  as  the  refinem  are  very  low  In 
ftodr.  and  th«  acconnta  from  the  West  Indlea 
ftate  the  eropa  to  ba  maeh  below  the  average 
|ate  of  prodace. 

Itaurltloa  Soger  baf  maintained  a  corre- 

fpondent  advanre  In  price  withRritish  Planta- 
Ion  t  low  to  middling  yellow  lately  sold  at 
«8ff.  to  (Mf  .  Ctf . 

In  East  India  Snrarthe  transactions  have 
bfcn  exceedingly  limited,  with  the  exception 
pt  the  Company*^  salea.  where  of  9.379  bags  of 
Bengal,  Trrv  fine  white  bronght  39s.  (id.,  good 
and  fine  white  96t.  to  36s.  $d.,  being  6f.  to  6s. 
ligher  than  at  the  Jane  sale. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  there  was  a 
very  good  demand  for  Foreign  Sugars,  and 
three  cargoea  of  Bahia  fonml  ready  sale,  the 
White  at  Sttf.,  brown  tSt .  aa  did  several  parcels 
of  Havannafa,  yellow  SZs.  to  30«.,  and  white 
9&».  to  36«.  I  since  then  the  demand  has  almost 
wholly  ceased,  and  a  parcel  of  9,286  boxes  of 
White  Havannah  offered  by  public  sale  were 
all  taken  In  at  35s.  Bd.  to  37s. 

The  Refined  Market  Is  In  a  very  uncertain 
State,  the  holders  requiring  prices  which  far 
exceed  what  the  exporters  feel  themselves  safe 
in  cirvrlngt  hence  Che  only  transactlona  are 
for  meUlag  and  fbr  home  eonanmption.  Good 
large  lam  pa  arc  bought  at  6(j&,  good  small  at 
71  f-  ( for  fine  cmsbed  3St.  Is  anked,  and  scarcely 
§ny  offers  are  made  above  34s.  6dL  The  refiners 
look  forward  to  an  important  Improvemf  iit  in 
their  trade  under  the  operation  of  the  Foreign 
Sugar  BeflnIng  BUI,  which  will  shortly  be 
fought  Into  effect. 

The  atock  of  West  India  Sngar  warehoused 
at  the  Docks  in  London,  on  the  30th  nit.  was 
S7J78  bbds.  and  trs,,  being  71^  more  than 
last  year  at  the  same  date  i  that  of  Mauritiua  ia 
%UMUk  bags,  being  an  cvcsfs  as  cvjnyartd  with 
teat  year  of  UfiU  bags. 


The  last  average  priceofsngar  la  1/.  I4f .  H^- 

per  cwt. 

All  descriptions  of  Coffee  malnUlo  advanced 
pricea.  althonsh  tl»e  demand  has  recently  be- 
come more  lananld  ;  at  the  la*t  consirterabie 
pnblfc  sale  of  Brili»b  Plantation,  tht-  folio  wing 
prices  wererenliied:— Jamaica.good  ordinarr, 
9i*.  to94«.  \  fine  ordinary  to  low  middlinB.9^- 
to  10:»«. ;  middling  to  e»iod  mlHdllnir.  lOTs  to 
117«.5  mldflling  Dominica.  103«.  to  10  Is  ;  raid- 
dling  Demerara,  clean,  94s.  to  97s.  ;  or  clear, 
S7«.  to  90s. ;  good  and  fine  ordinary. 8^.  to  f*^-! 
triHire  and  broken,  78».  to  83s.  Of  fwrHga 
Coffee,  ordinary  8t.  Domingo  hoa  -eold  •« 
6&«.  6rf.  to  6«j». :  fine  for  66a.  i  good  ordinary 
Brasil.65s  fid.  tofi««.i  fine  ordinary  LaGaarya. 
67».  Eaat  India  Coffee  hoa  advanced  6d.  ta  If. 
per  cwt.  I  bnt  there  Is  lillle  demand  for  it  at 
present.  British  Plsntatlon  Cocoa  is  very  firm, 
and  considersble  purchasea  have  been  made 
on  specalatlon  |  243  barrels  Trinidad  Utely 
sold  for  69s.  M.  to  74*.  Bratil  Cocoa  is  alsa 
in  demand,  and  29s.  has  been  offered  and  re- 
fused. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  specnlailea 
in  Spires  lately,  and  Nutmegs  advanced  frasi 
U.  to  8«.  6*  per  lb.,  having  at  one  lime 
reached  ibe  price  of  8s. »  aince  which  ihey  de- 
clined to  7*.  4rf«  and  are  now  7s.  6rf.  to  7s.  9i- 
Bums  are  firm  at  an  advanced  price*.  Lee- 
wards, one  over  proof,  broueht  2r.  2d  i  Ja- 
maica. cor.rfnonf|a8llly,27over.  ?«.  llrf.  lo3t.s 
fine  quamv,  28s.  to  Ms.  over.  3s.  4rf.  to  3s.  6i 
No  alteration  to  note  in  Brandy  or  Genera. 

Cotton.  Silk,  and  indigo  continne  to  have 
a  steady  demand,  and  fully  maintain  the  ad- 
eaiiced  pricea. 

Tobacco  has  engaged  a  good  deal  of  attention 
of  late,  and  has  realized  an  advance  of  ^  to  i*. 
per  lb.  About  400  bhds.  of  Kentucky  have 
chnnged  handii.  at  from  3|d.  upwards,  aad 
200  hhds.  low  Virginia  at  SJcf.  to  3d. 

The  Corn  Market  has  been  very  steady 
fhroughont  the  month,  and  fioe  samples  of 
Wheat  have  met  a  ready  sale)  in  Foreign 
Wheat,  whether  free  or  In  bond,  the  traaa- 
actlon^  have  been  very  limited. 

In  the  Money  Market,  English  Secaritiet 
have  been  exceedingly  dull  thronghoni  die 
month,  and  have  gradually  declined  I  percent, 
in  conaequence  of  the  large  demands  for 
money  which  the  Ouveromvnt  will  have  to 
make  to  fulfil  iU  engagemenU  with  the  Wcat 
India  Proprietors,  the  Bank,  the  India  Com- 
pany, and  the  Irlab  Titbe-holdere.  'i  he  sane 
caase  has  reduced  the  premium  ou  Exchequer 
Bills  13c.  Bank  and  India  Slock  have  risen 
as  the  settlement  of  the  questions  respecting 
those  Companies  approached  to  certainty  j 
the  former  has  Improved  brtween  4  and  5  per 
cent,  j  the  latter,  between  3  and  4  per  cent 

The  rapid  succession  of  events  In  the  Penlo- 
stila.  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Donna  Maris, 
rendered  Portuguese  Stock  an  object  of  Uw 
most  animated  speculation,  and  Bonds  rosy  a 
abort  Umc  aioce  to  90i.  and  Script  to  V6  pre- 
mium, liut  doubts,  aa  to  the  means  tftkitn 
3otti»oM  Bay  stiU  bavg  •(  bia  commaad  to 
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prolong  the  contest;  IntTe  latelr  reduced  the 
Bonds  to  864  to  86i»  and  the  Scrip  to  S0|  to 
91.  GvneraUy,  indeed,  withiq  the  l««t  few 
'•ye*  all  deecriptiont  of  Foreign  Stock  have 
declined  coneidermbly.  The  cloeing  prices,  on 
tlM  a4tli,  are  sobjoined. 

BftlTlSR  FUKDI. 

Tlu«e  per  Cent  Consols ;  ditto  for  the  Ac- 
county  98  one-fourth,  three-eighths.— Three 
per  C^itt  Redaced,  88  three-fourths,  seveq- 
eighths.— Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Reduced, 
96  one> fourth,  one-half.— New  Three  and  a 
Hair  per  Cent.  95  one-half,  three- fourths.— 
Foot  per  Cent  (1826.)  108  seTen-fifths,  4.-^ 
India  Stock.  S44  to  6.— Bank  Stock,  819.  13.— 
■Twelieqiier  Bills,  44, 4ft.— {ndto  Bonds,  88,  ai. 
— I#nns<-Aniiuitie8,  shut 

FOBaiON  ruNDs* 
B^gSaa  Loan,  94  one-half,  three-fourths.— 


BraifUan  Fire  per  Cent.  69  onehatf.  70.— Chi- 
.  lian. 86 one-half,  7.— Colombian  ( 1834\  Six  per 
Gent  84  one-half,  5.— Danish  Three  per  Cent. 
74  one-half.- Dutch  Two  and  a  Half  per  Ceot. 
49,  one-eighth.— Dutch  File  per  Cent.  95.— 
French  Fire  per  Cent  104.— French  3  per 
Cent  76,77.— Greek  Fire  per  Cent.  89,  41.— 
Greek  Scrip  5,  6.— Mexican  Six  per  Cent.  40. 
one- half.— Portnguese  Five  per  Cent.  S3  one- 
half,  6  one.half.— Portugnesie  New  Loan,  20, 
three-foarths,  SI.— Russian  Five  per  Cent.  105, 
one-hal^  6.— Spanish  Five  per  Cent  8i,  three- 
eighths,  fire-elghthe. 

SRARBS.     • 

Anglo-Mexican  Mines,  14. 15.— United  ditto, 
13  5,  13  li).— Colombian  Mines,  12  10, 13  10.— 
Del  Monte,  5»  19, 59  lO.-Braril,  62 10, 63 10.— 
Bolanos,  125, 135. 


BANKRUPTS, 

FROM  JULY  30,  1833,  TO  AUGUST  23,   1833,  XNCI.V8ITB. 


Jnlf  80L— J.  HICKLST,  jnn.,  George-street, 
Portnum-square.  tailor.  J.  EDWARDS, 
Crawford-st.,  St  Marylebone,  cheesemonger. 
J.  I.  WINSTANLEY.  Holbomhill,  hosier. 

A.  BENRAV,  Chorley,  Lancashire,  tallow. 
chandler.  R.  PARSONS.  York,  surgeon- 
dentist  B.  STAMPER,  Torpenhoir,  Cum- 
berUnd, drorer.  J.THOMAS,  Worcester, 
draper.    T.  B.  HAY  WARD,  ^verpool,  tailor. 

Anfnst  9.— J.  BURROWES,  CamberwelU 
fvecn,  bookseller.  I.  ROBINSON,  Don- 
r,  dealer.  J.  DA  VIES,  Llrerpool, 
J>HAYTREAD.  Silaoe,  Bedford- 
BUm,  hiokceper.  J.  WIG  LES WORTH, 
Itobfn   Hood*s   Well,  Yorkshire,   innkeeper. 

B.  O.  DAVIS,  Lower  Hitton.  Worcestershire, 
cstUc-dealer.  E.RAWLINOS,  Bezley,  Kent 
tauner.  S.  NOTLEY,  NewmanVcourt, 
ComUU,  ebocoUte-maonfacturer. 

August  6.— J.  GUNNER,  York-place,  Ken. 
tisli'town,  money-scrirener.  J.  PLOW- 
RfGHT  and  J. B.  BOND.  Great  Surrey-street, 
linen-drapers.  J.  LATCH  FORD,  Picca- 
dUly,  Ut-maker.  W.  FREEMAN,  Edge- 
vsvn-iead,  plumber.  J.  RANGER,  New- 
erk-npoQ-Trent*  linen-draper.  G.  PIGOTT, 
Rnnby,  Nottinghamshire,  corn-factor.  J. 
DENT.  Durham,  draper.  J.  WRATHER, 
Jan.,  Greeoharomerton,  Yorkshire,  Innkeeper. 
J.  .SMITH,  Liverpool,  ship-builder.  H.  AT- 
KINSON,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  furnishing 
ironmonger.  R.  SUTCLl  FFE,  Buttcrworth- 
ball,  Lancashire,  shopkeeper.  J.  GREEN, 
Colchester,  tailor. 

August  9.— G.  BRIDGER,  Jermyn- street, 
botel-keeper.  W.  PALMER.  Londoo-wall, 
Itationer.  J.  G.  and  J.  LOCKETT,  Man- 
chester, calico-printers.  J.  MURPHY.  LI- 
▼rrpool,  builder.  J.  DAVIS.  Birmingham, 
Tktoaller.  T.  BERKS,  sen.,  Bfarlborongh- 
yoid,  CbdfMi,  taUoir-meltcr.     J.  DU  RB  AN, 


Bristol,  cheese-factor.  W.  DANCB,  Red- 
ditch.  Worcestershire,  maltster.  C.  WEL* 
MAN,  firidport,  Dorsetshire,  linen-draper. 

August  13.— H.  S.  and  E.  EMANUEL.  Le-> 
man-street  GoodmanV fields,  furriers.  H« 
ENGLISH,  Compton-passage^  Compton-s^, 
Clerkenwell,  iron-founder.  J.  ROBE  UTS 
ami  F.  WOOLFE,  Graresend,  cheesemongers. 
H.  T.  ROGERS.  Halifax,  printer.  J.  LAltf* 
BERT.  Manchester,  distiller.  R.  PUT- 
TOCK,  Billinghurst  Sussex,  grocer.  H. 
HO  WARTH.  Greave.  Lancashire,  coal-dealer* 
J.  WATTLING,  Southtown,  otherwise  Little 
Yarmouth,  Suffolk,  merchant  J.  WESTON, 
Stoke-apon-Trent,  surgeon.  J.  BARNETT 
and  J.~  DEVEY,  Wotrerhampton.  factoj-s. 
S.  and  J.  MA6GS,  Cheltenham,  mercers.  J. 
^PB ING,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  dealer.  j; 
JONES,  Chippenham,  WilUblre,  grocer. 

August  16.— L.  WOOD,  Tabernacle- walk, 
cow-keeper.  H.  TAYLOR,  Bristol,  khip- 
broker.  W.  HORNER,  Stamford.  Lincoln- 
shire, innkeeper.  J.  DUDDERIDGE,  White- 
chapel,  woollen-draper.  J.  HARNAR)), 
Bristol,  dealer  in  horses.  M.  WHITMARSH. 
Wantage,  Berkshire,  corn-dealer.  £.  RaW- 
LINSON,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  alnm>mB- 
nufacturer. 

August  20.— W.  LLOYD,  Union-strcet, 
Southwark,  grocer.  T.  DENNIS.  George- 
road,  Bermondsey,  grocer.  H.  R.  EYLES, 
Canterbury,  hatter.  Z.  DELCROIX,  New 
Bond-street  milliner.  W.  PACKER,  sen., 
Woolaston,  Gloucestershire,  tanner.  W. 
PERRIN,  Jun.,  Kingswood,  Wiltshire,  dyer. 
T.  B.  PITT,  Brighton,  surgeon.  J.  ROVVE, 
Jnn.,  Deronport  tailor.  A.  HICKSON, 
Horn  castle,  Lincolnshire,  grocer. 

Angu»t2S.— D.  MILLER,  Bristol,  dra^rgist 
W.  ROBERTS.  Quebec,  North  Ameilc8r 
cloth-manafaeturer. 
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MONTHLY  DieBST. 


.,  GREAT    BRITAIN. 


HOUSE   OF   L0&D3. 


Julr^-Theit  l4)rddii|»  riJwWed  into  Com»UW  W  tl^*  C^^  ?^^j!!3 
0Ir^ei4)Bia.    Their  I-«rd*Wpi,  prowededto  the  Qon»d^^^^^^ 
&ujKi«,    The  clause  at  the  QQwraenoement  of  the  bill,  giving  the  J^"?« ,  ^»5,PJ?^'^ 

ucowwinir  that  they  should  Me  M>ppinted  by.  the  hierarchy  of  Ireknd.  .-»t  jwm 
S  ^edr^^hHiKgr^  the  DiJke  of  VWHngton,  that  two  aho«J4 
6e  appointed  by  the  King,  and  one  by  the  Lord  Primate,  &c. 
.3  Jttlt.aa.r-Thdr  Loi^liips  again  rewired  into  committee  on  Ae  ^hjirch  Tonpo- 
i^^XlMwd)  Bill.  Clanfles  20  to  32  induwveHvene  agreed  «>.  Oa  ^^-^ 
Whm  moimed/tbe  XHike  of  WoUington  moT«d  an  aroendroont  to  the^ffect  t*^ 
SSSrjSK  JTannex  tha.  ^es  (proposed  to  be  aboluhed)  to  other  ^^•fj^ij. 
SSS«.*.S.and  l«.ve.t  in  the  ecoWisia.tical  «>«mi»tlonem  t^J/evenuj^e-d. 
ii^lQf^eodetiMiisal  purpotef^^-Earl  Grey  could  not  ngreeto  t^iii  amendment^ 
«Milii<mot%  materially  alter  the  character  of  the  meaatire.— Aft«r  a  long  diaouasj^ 
2S^mliU»0  divided,  when  the  wtmber*  wero-for .  the  amendment,  16 ;  agamtl 
iV»ttO ;  ^M^tf^ity  against  the  amendment,  14. 

•''Julv  24.— Their  Lordshipn  agaiii  resolved  into  committee  on  the  Church 
temporalities  (Irclahd)  Billf  .  dause  48.  Lord  Plunket  moved  an  amendment^ 
fei-  tife  t>arpf>sfe  of  more  stiicrty  conforming  to  the  terms  of  the  act  of  ««'on02^ 
l/rovitfe«  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  be  represented  in  Parliament  by  the  PW^ 
there  of  an  archbishop  and  three  bishops.— The  clause,  as  amended,  wa«  adopted. 
^Dn^h|u#fl;(H  WngprnpoMd,  I^^^^d  M^harnoUffe  phJi»o»ed  aaemc^ 
vidiiM  that  the.  produce  of  the  taxafiieii  upon  the  hvuigs  ahould  not  go  towMNls  tIM 
i^dimipn  of  the  church  oes*,  but  «hoiUd  be  appropriated  to  the  «iigmentotwn  of  *bi| 
Wivaller  livingjfc-It  waa  ojipowd,  the  committee  uHimaBely  diyiding-^on  •»*•/»« 
WKPiberR  wer^-rfor  the  ciauw  in  its  original  ahapei  665  a^mat  .l^  3«;  ma|omy 
i^pi^tthe  amendinent,  20... .  /     '     .  ' 

'^  jTttlf  !23.— Th6  conslderatioii  of  the  Cliftrch  Temporalities  (Ireland')  Bill  wa«  resuM 
7<i  committee.  OI1  th<i  1  I7th  clause,  which  gives  the  power  to  the  commissioner* 
fi&  iukpend  iMh^,  Whert  there  had  been  no  service  performed  for  three  years,  and  t© 
ifop^fete  the  l^evenue;  Lbrd  ^fynford  moved  as  an  amendment  thafsuch  powers 
MHttoirferred  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  his  ordinary,  instead  of  remaming 
with  the  commissioners.  His  Lordship  contended  that  the  clause  under  disciusWm 
AM  •.Howef  to  t4ie  eommiawoners  which  they-mghk  not  to  P*f«:^  "fJEI^ 
^«  of  right  to  belong  to  the  biahops,  who  were  inotee  c«"^f  «;J  ^^  !!T^ 
qaliifiwrs^.^fiersomo  discussion,  ia  w^^h  i|e^;«pal  noble  Lords  to^p^^ 
Wynfoad  withdreiv-  his  amendment,  tot  make  way  forth*  Ardihwh^^rf'Cjmtettaqr* 
whe  moved  that  the  profits  of  the  suspended  benefices  Aould  be  appJjed. to  UW 
building  of  churches  and  glebes.— The  Mar^^uis  of  Lansdowne  resisted  the,  ™^^.J°' 
JtrtR^  gtound  thnt  the  commissioners  would  he  the  best  judges  of  the  **^*»*^v  W 
liortf  (^ahcfcllot  and 'Lord  Orey  having  argued  to  the  same  effect.— The  Hbti* 
SviaAi  -oA  Hie  amendment,  Mx^n  the  numbers  were— Ayes,  84 ;  N  oes,  82.         , , 


July  26.— Earl  Gr^y.  in  moving  that  tlie  House  acain  i^solve  into  C<fjnamiUee 
-in'thi  Church  TcmporaTities  (Ireland)  Bilf,  stated  that  ift6r  the*  adverse  de&Mo^ 
'dn  «lie  Rmi^er  evening,  he  had  desired  time  to  consider  the  effects  of  that  amtoff- 
faient:  He  regretted  the  tesult.  He  did  not  think  that  the  amendment  bv  any 
ihfeftW^pt^ved  the  BiH;  but  h^  did  not  consider  that  he  shouldbe  justified  in  not 
fell  rt'essfh^'  forward  the  measure.  He  had  made  all  possible  concessions,  his  only 
dBWbtbteihgtb  Strengthen  the  Protestant  Kstablishment  in  Ireland;- but  ihougft 
lie  woceeded  with  the  Bill,  he  thould  not' feel  himself  precluded  from  movinrfjm 
toenifinent"  on  the  report.— In  the  Committee  all  remaining  clauses  of  the  BUI, 
d6tte^]^iMr^oned  ^lias^s^'and  the  schedules  were  agreed  to. 

'July  26.— Earl  Orey  moved  that  tlie  TWyrt  of  the  Church  Temporalitiet  (Ireland) 


Gnat  Britain:  1!T 

1^1  be  reeeired.^— Tbe  motion  wis  opposed  by  tbe  Earl  of  Wlncbihda,  and  on  m 
dirision  the  numbers  were—Ayes^  68;  Noes,  38  :  majority,  30. — The  report  waa 
then  presented,  and  serera]  flauiiev^Kei'e  re^.t-^Xhe  ^txke  of  Wellington,  by  way 
of  amendment,  proposed  that  the  commissioners  be  required  to  swear  that  they 
were  of  the  Protestant  religion,  which  was  acquiesced  in. — The  setting  apart  twenty 
liirings  for  the  Junior  Fellowe  of  Dublin  Unirereity,'  &c.  was  urged. — Earl  Grey 
replied  that  he  was  inclined  to  admit  the  principle  of  the  suggestion,  and  thought 
that,  if  ten  livings  were  set  apart,  the  arrangement  might  be  beneficial. — ^The  report 
was  erentually  agreed  to. 

•  »  ^  -  -  * 

'  -  JuiyHOli^The  order  of  tfee  day  ftrtr  the  third  reading  ^F  tfce*  Irish  Cftnr«*f*I\rttp<h 
nOities  B?n  was  read,  and  after  the  Earl  of  Kldon,  the  Earl  of  Lortgfprd,"  hd^- 
EDenborou^',  the  Earl  of  Haddington  and  Lord  Bexley  had  strotigly  prOlM^' 
against  the  measure,  and  an  amendment  for  its  rejection  being  moviid  by  the  Dttklf 
6f  Bd^ingham,  seconded  by  Lord  Wynfdrd,  tbe  honse  divided,  whenthe  ntifnbei^ 
were— for  the  motion,  135 ;  against  it,  81 ;  majority  in  farour  of  the  tlAf^ 
reading,  54.  '  =:      -  3. 

Aagl  lv*^Lotd  Bealey  noved  the  second  reading  of  tbe  Jewish  Oivtl  Diisblll&et 
Renewal  BUL  !«  dovng  so  hie  Lordship  observed  that  he  was  ndt  theetoe^yor  tlM 
pelEtieaV'rightv  of  smy  body  of  men,  although  many  went  so  fdr  as  to  coiitend*tli(ii 
the  Jeifn  n/tlvtr  omildf  be,  fbr  an^  length  of  time,  the  snl^jeeteof  any  OorertifnetfCI 
steciptoneof  their  ownv  He 'believed  the  British  Jews  to  be  attttohed  tO^lM 
country 'Of  their  birdt',  he  b^iered  them  to  be  good  Kobjects,  andfthen^rtitifttllll 
iWBOval  of  eivil  disabiiities-wen  not  only  calculated  to  makfe  them  -  better 'StttiJ^M^ 
but  t»  afibid  increased  chantet  of  their  conversion^  On  these  grounds)  l0S<MOt*di 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.— The  Arohbishop  of  Canterbury  Ult  beiuid  to  ^Mi% 
the  1^1).  He  maintained  that  the  Jeivs,  on  Recount  of  their  te^ et|»,  were  <}isqualiped 
fTom  co-operating  iii  the  worH  of  legislation  in  ^  Christian  Parli«jnent  and,  • 
Christian  country. — The  motion  led  to  a  somewhat  lengthened  .debate,  after  whijpa 
i^e  House  divided  ;  when  the  numbers  were^for  tl^e  second  r€^^ing>.54;^  ajg^^u 
ft,  ] 04;  majority  against  the  Bill,  50.  .,    .<      i'* 

Ang.  3.— The  Marquis*  of  Lansdowne  moved  the  kiecond  veading  df '  the  Draibi'lic 
Berformanoes  Bill,  and  in  doing  so,  he  entered  into  a  history  of  the  patent  thtatAMn; 
and  eontended-  that  monopoly  in  such  matters  was  ruinous  to  the  best  intei^ts^'tff 
thd  drama  and  draraatie  literature.  The  Earl- of  Olengall  opposed  the- motion ^'4Mld 
ceneluded  by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a^second  time  this  day  six  ndoinhs^Mnie 
Bishop  of  London  also  complained  that  tlieatres  should  be  kept;  open  tillthe'MQKB^ 
injn  of  6unday  had  commenced. — Lord  Wynford  also  complained. of  ihit  ^U, 
niterfering  as  it  did  with  patent  rights  ;  although  he  felt  bound  to  admit, that ^ 
did  not  know  of  more  rational  amusements  than  drapiatic  entertaiments^  w^en 
Giey  were  properly  conducted. — Lord  Melbourne  expressed  his  diisapprobatibn  (» 
portions  of  the  Bill. — ^Their  Lordships  then  divided ;  the  numbers  were — for  it,  t^J 
l^inst  it,  19.  ..  i       ,  .  .   .       -^  v 

Aug.  5.^--The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  having  mored  the  oommit«a)  of  the  Bwi 
2adi8  Company's  Charter  IKtt,  Lord  EUenborough  moyed  that  it  be  an  instrMtJOA 
to- the  committee  teomit  all  such-  provisions  of  the  measure  as  all^  the<eaeistveg 
hnrs  in  the  East  Indian  presidenoies..  His  Lordship^s  motion  was  iR)e^i«>ed'Wlto> 
odt  a  division,  and  the  House -went  into  committee  on  the 'hill*  ''  ''' 

Au^.  6. — ^The )^arquis  of.  Westminster  gave  two  notices  fpr  tljenext  session-^,!* 
That  if  no  other  peer  brougKt  forward  the  subject  of.  the  r^oyal  of  the  ciyUiJJg- 
abilities  .under  which  the  J^ws  laboured,  he  would  revive  that,  qpe^tion;  aiad;.^ 
That  he  should  next  session  propose  the  foregoing  of  the  privilege  of  proxy. 

Aug.  9. — The  Lord  Chancellor  (in  reply  to  inquiry  from  the  Mi^rquis  of,  Cknrif 
earde^  observed  that  his  multifarious  occupations  had  prevented  him  frpxn  oei^ 
able  to  devote  requisite  attention  to  a  Bill  for  altering  tke  Law  pf  Patentsj  but 
that  if  it  were  postponed  tUl  the  next'  session,  it  should  have  his  anxious  convi^e^^ 
iion.-^On  the  motion  for  further  considering  the  £ast  India  Charter  Bill,  the  Ba^ 
of  Aberdeen  n^oved  that  Counsel  he  heard  in  sup{»ort  pf  the  claims  of  the  pactia^ 
creditors.  The  Marquis  9f  Lansdowne  replied  that  the  claims  of  these  .cxeditofp 
woold  not  be  substantially  affected  by  the  Bill — that  they  remained  as  distinctjtiy 
recognized  and  secured  as  before ;  bnt  th^it  he  had  no  objection  to  the  intrpduaifp 
of  a  clause  with  such  specific  recognition.-^ The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  rejoined  tb«t« 


trmild  not  prefts  his  motion.— Aft^r  ^ome  further  conrenation,  the  report  tvaa  •g*la 
ttiken  into  consideration. — After  some  unimportant  alterations,  the  Bfanjuift  of 
Xftnsdnwne  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  nothing  should  be  done  bf 
the  Governor  General  as  to  the  aholitioh  of  slavery,  without  first  communicttiii^ 
-nritlt  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Government  at  home.    It  was  agreed  to. 

Aug.  12.— On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  the  Slavery  Abolition  Bill  wwm 
read  a  second  time. 

;.  Aug.  13. — The  Lord  Chancellor  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Scotdi  Biii]g;iu 
Bill ;  and  in  doing  so  he  spoke  at  great  length  in  its  support,  entering  into  the 
history  of  the  burghs,  the  assumptions  of  power  of  the  towns*  councils  to  the  exda« 
sion  of  the  burgeHses,  and  the  establishment,  in  practice,  of  the  principle  of  self- 
election.  The  discussion  on  the  Bill  occupied  several  hours,  and  it  was  finally  read 
A  second  time. 

A  Tig.  14. — ^The  House  resolved  into  committee  on  the  Colonial  Slavery  AboHtiea 
'B'dl.  The  moving  of  the  several  clauses  called  forth  a  good  deal  of  desultory  dis- 
cusNion,  as  well  as  some  pointed  remarks  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  vindicated 
the  rights  of  the  negro  race,  by  declaring  that  they  had  as  good  a  qualificatioa  to 
sit  la  the  Commons,  if  elected,  as  any  gentleman  of  England,  or  to  seats  in  tb» 
'tjp}>er  House,  if  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  either  of  the  Dukes  opposite  (the  Dukes 
of  VVf^llington  and  Cumberland),  the  one  illustrious  by  his  actions,  and  the  other 
called  illustrious  by  the  courtesy  of  their  Lordships.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
complained  of  (his  personal  allusion,  the  more  especially  as  he  had  taken  no  part  ui 
the  evening's  proceedings. 

Aug.  15. — Their  Lordships  again  resolved  into  committee  on  the  Colonial  Bbsrerf 
Abolition  Bill,  beginnini^  with  the  consideration  of  the  24th  clause,  whidi  enacts 
the  compensation  of  20^000,000/. — Lord  Ellenliorough  said  he  did  not  object  to  Um 
amount,  but  thought  that  the  compensation  might  be  more  beneficially  awarded  by 
perpetual  annuities. — The  Earl  of  Ripon  replied  that,  by  the  present  arrangement 
the  planters  and  others  who  would  receive  the  compensation  might  purohase  tha 
^annuities  if  they  were  so  disposed. — The  clause  was  eventually  agreed  to,  as  wer» 
ether  clauses.  The  Committee  on  the  bill  occupied  the  whole  of  the  remainder  at 
the  evening. 


BOUSE   OP   COMMONS. 

July  22.^Mr.  Stanley  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  West  India  Slavery  Bill. 
Mr.  F.  Buxton  gave  notice  that  there  was  to  be  no  discussion  in  the  present  stags 
of  the  Bill ;  that  he  should  hereafter  submit  two  propositions — first,  to  limit  th« 
apprenticeships  to  the  narrowest  space  consistent  with  due  preparation  for  a  state 
of  freedom  ;  and,  secondly,  to  guard  against  the  granting  of  any  of  the  compensa- 
tion until  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  had  been  fully  and  entirely,  effiected. — Dr. 
Lushington  said  that  he  should  resist  any  longer  apprenticeship  than  was  actually 
required  to  prepare  for  the  altered  condition  of  the  negro  race;  and,  secondly,  hi 
..should  proptMe  that  the  slaves  in  the  Mauritius  should  not  be  any  longer  retained 
in  bondage,  except  where  the  owners  could  show  that  those  slaves  had  been  not 
illegally  imported.  He  also  should  protest,  after  his  knowledge  of  them,  against 
anything  being  left  for  the  C'olonial  Legislatures  to  do  in  devising  or  arranging  the 
n)eHsure.>  for  completing  the  abolition  of  slavery. — After  an  extended  discU5»ion  th« 
BHl  was  read  a  second  time.— The  third  readiiig  of  the  Jews*  Disabilities  Bill  led 
to  considerable  discussion.  Sir  R.  Inglis  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time 
that  day  six  months. — Mr.  Grant  replied,  and  the  House  divided. — For  the  third 
reading,  189;  against  it,  62;  majority,  137. 

Jiily  23. — Mr.  Tennyson  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  tli<  Sep- 
tennial Act.    llie  period,  he  was  of  opinitm,  had  arrived  when  the  questioU|  whidi 


accountable  to  their  constituents  within  a  shorter  period  than  seven  yeara.^-Tha 

;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  called  upon  the  House  to  decide  whether  so  important 

a^  motion  oi^ht  to  be  introduced  on  the  23d  of  Julv  ?    At  such  aperiod  of  tha  sej^ 

ftioilU  was  impracticable  that  a  full  discoation  could  take  place*    £esideS|  it  was  to 


te  «n(Mib*red  t^ist  thft  yreient  wm  the  first  ftHslon  of  the  bmt  P«lVtiB4iiVi(»  ^hat 
the  question,  which  was  ■iirroiinded  with  difficulties  in  itself»  was  not  pressin|^,  aiUI 
therefore,  under  all  the  drcumstanees,  ought  to  be  postponed.  At  the  tame  timflk 
he  dM  not  wish  to  meet  the  motion  with  a  direct  negative.  He  tberaTore  mored 
the  previous  question.— After  a  lengthened  debate,  the  House  divided)  when  thi 
previiMis  question  was  carried  by  m  majority  of  Ad,  the  numbers  being<— ayes,  SIBf 
noes,  164. 

July  2 1. — In  the  Committee  on  the  Slavery  Abolition  Sill,  Mr.  F.  Button  brought 
forward  his  motion  for  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  against  further  r^tralnt 
on  the  negroes  than  wai  aljsolutely  requisite  for  their  welfare;  that  none  should  bi 
imptised  for  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  masters.  This  led  to  en  extended  debati. 
The  motion  for  going  into  committee  was  finally  carried  by  a  majority  d  eeVill; 
the  numbers  being — for  the  motion,  168;  against  it,  151. 

July  25  — Mr.  0*Connell  complained  of  a  breach  of  privilege  on  the  part  of  th^ 
CA/oMiV/if  and  Timei  in  ^^  reporting"  the  debates. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqneri 
Lord  J.  Russell,  Sir  R.  Peel,  &c.,  bore  testimony  to  the  general  fidelity  6f  the  de« 
bates,  and  urged  the  withdrawal  of  the  motitm,  they  deeming  It  one  calculated  to 
increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the  difficulties, and  it  was  eventually  withdrawn.^^ 
^he  House  proceeded  afterwards  with  the  Slavery  Abolition  Bill  in  Committed. 
Mr.  Biixton*s  amendment  for  the  reduction  of  the  term  of  apprenticeships  i6  threo 
years  was  rejected. 

July  26.— 'Mr.  O'Connell  renewed  his  complaint  about  the  pablicfttion  of  tha 
debates,  and  moved  that  Messrs.  Lawson,  of  the  7Vme«,  de  attend  the  Housi  oA 
Monday. — Several  Members  again  bore  testimony  to  the  general  fidelity  ftnd  ability 
with  which  the  debates'  are  reported ;  but  they  said,  as  Uie  publication  Of  debatafi 
ia  undoubtedly  a  breach  of  privilege,  if  the  motion  were  prened  they  had  no  alter* 
native — they  must  support  it.    The  motion  was  therefore  carried* 

July  20. — Mr.  O'Connell  again  brought  before  the  House  his  complaint  againi| 
the  Press,  observing,  that  as  he  did  not  want  the  printer  but  the  proprietors,  hft 
should  amend  his  motion. — Mr.  Methuen  moved  an  amendment,  to  the  eflfect  tha| 
the  order  be  discharged,  as  he  looked  upon  the  quarrel  in  the  nature  of  a  priva^ 
oue^  and  one  in  which  the  House  ought  not  to  involve  itself. — Mr.  Robinstm  se« 
conded  the  hiotion. — A  very  lengthened  discussion  ensued,  the  general  wish  being 
decidedly  that  an  adjournment  of  the  question  should  take  place. — The  majority  o^ 
Members  who  spoke  bore  testimony  to  the  general  fidelity  of  the  reports  of  tha 
debates. — Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  ridiculed  the  idea  of  verbatim  reports,  and  Condemned 
the  lengthy  character  of  modem  speeches.  He  suggested  as  a  remedy,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  ministers,  or  those  who  brought  forward  motions,  inembeid 
ought  to  be  limited  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  that  there  should  be  a  tirae^lase  oft 
the  right  of  the  chair  to  notify  when  the  quarter  was  exhausted,  and  that  then  If 
thould  be  notified  to  the  hon.  member  that  **  his  sand  was  ottt.'^-*Sir  B.  Peel  oh» 
aerved  that  he  had  been  in  Parliament  fur  twenty  years ;  that  during  such  peridA 
he  had  occasionally  contributed  figures,  or  other  aid  to  reporters,  when  asked  $  an4 
that  during  15  out  of  the  20  years  he  held  office,  he  never  had  application  from  Aiff 
reporter  for  any  favour.-^The  House  eventually  divided.  The  numbers  were  S 
for  the  motion,  48;  for  the  amendment,  153;  majority  against  the  motion^  lt)5. 

July  30. — Mr.  OTonnell,  in  allusion  to  his  pledge  of  the  previous  evening,  to 
dear  the  gallery  until  justice  was  done  by  the  reporters  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
House,  «aid  he  ithouid  not  carry  his  threat  iiiti>  etfect.  His  object  had  l>een  obtained. 
Jt  had  been  promised  that  in  fiiture  justice  would  he  done.  Be  did  not  liclieVe  it^ 
but,  however,  he  would  wait  and  see- — Mr.  Roebuck  brought  forward  ft  motion  for 
p1ed<^ing  the  House  to  take  into  consideration,  with  as  little  delay  am  possible,  thi 
best  system  which  could  be  adopted  for  ensuring  to  the  people  general  education.-^ 
Mr.  Grote  seconded  the  motion. — Lord  Althorp  and  Sir  R.  Peel  professed  themselves 
friendiT  to  education,  but  not  to  a  compulsory  system  for  Its  promotion.— After 
some  observations  from  other  members,  Mr.  Roebuck  consented  to  withdraw  h& 
motion.— Mr. C.  Buller  moved  the  foUowing  resolution;  <^  That  It  If  the  opinida 
^f  this  House,  that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Just  expectations  of  the  people,  It  Is  fti«* 
'  eessary  that  such  extensive  reductions  be  made  in  fhe  expenditure  ei  shall  enectnftlly 
dimiQish  the  burdens  of  the  country)  and  thai  it  ia  the  ^ntf  of  hia  M.i|jei(y'S 
JMlhisters  to  make  imch  arrangements  previous  to  the  next  KMum  of  PiurHaaMnt^ 


laor  MotOKty  Digal: 

s«8plKUtigib«  tSMStt  ^ax&d  non-effective  services  of  the  m!li^rr,  nival,  c^lril,  snS' 
oolonial  establisbnients,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  this  object**-— 
Lofd  Althovp  moved  as  an  amendment  upon  this  another  resolution,  to  the  effect* 
"  That  while  this  House  acknowledges  with  satisfaction  that  by  the  rednction  of 
thepnblic  esqsenditure,  and  by  the  financial  arrangements  carried  into  effiect,  tlkere 
has  .been  a  reduction  of  taxation  in  the  last  and  the  present  session  to  an  amount 
exceeding  S-^QOOjOOO/.  annually,  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  affirm  the  determination  to 
which  .they  he^  akeady  come,  to  adhere  to  the  just  principles  of  wise  economy, 
and  to  apply  those  principles  to  all  departments  of  the  state^  paying  a  due  regard  to 
the  .national  engagements  and  to  the  interests  of  the  public  service." — Lord  Althorp*s 
a&K^dment  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 


July  91. — ^Onihe' motion  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  House  again  resolved  into 
mittee  on  the  Colonial  Slavery  Abolition  Bill.  The  25th  (or  20  millions  compen- 
sation) clause  was  again  proposed. — Mr.  Herries  renewed  his  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed mode  of  raising  this  sum,  and  inquired  whether  it  was  to  be  obtained  by  loan 
or.^otherwise  ?»The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  the  sum  was  to  be  raised  by 
lo^,  the  appropriation  and  repayment  of  which  would  be  contingent  on  cert^ 
events. — Mr.  Herries  aud  Mr.  Baring  complained  of  the  proposed  mode,  and  thought 
the  government  ought  not  to  have  such  power. — Mr.  Aglionby  contended  that  there 
6ught  to  ..be  only  such  compensation  as  would  take  place  between  man  and  man ; 
compensation  ought  to  be  for  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  slave  ana  free 
labour,  and  no  nv?re;  at  all  events,  he  considered  20,000,000/.  far  too  much,  espe^ 
cially  when  he  refiected  how  this  country  was  pressed  to  sinking  by  tazatfon.-^ 
Sir  R.  Peel  reminded  the  House,  that  their  resolution  for  20,000,000/1  had  been 
passed,  and  liad  been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Ijords ;  how  then  could  they  rescind 
it?— Sir  J.  E.  Wilmot's  amendment,  to  substitute  "  16,000,000/."  for  "20,000,W>/." 
being  before  the  Committee,  the  subject  led  to  extended  discusKioh.— Mr.  Secretary 
Stanley  repeated. that  he  considered  the  honour  of  Government  and  the  faith  of 
Parliament  pledged  to  the  grant  of  20,000,000/- — ^The  Committee  eventually  di- 
vided; the  numbers  were— For  the  original  grant,  132;  for  the  amendment,  £^1 ; 
majority  of  81  in  fevonr  of  the  grant  of  20,000,000/.— Mr.  F.  Buxton  afterwards 
made  a  proposition  for  the  retention  of  half  the  grant  (10,000,000/.)  until  the 
period  -of  tlM  apprenticeships  had  expired  and  the  abolition  was  complete. — After 
some  dlaoassion,  the  Committee  also  divided  on  this  proposition.  The  numbers 
wer&^For  it,  93;  agamst  it,  144 ;  majority  against  itj  61. — ^The  remaining  clauses 
Tffyre  agreed  to. 

Angust  I. — Mr.  Ewart  moved  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Conmrittee  to 
consider  thp  propriety  of  admitting  East  Indian  sugar  and  coffee  (the  prodnce  of  free 
labour^  on  eiiual  terms  with  sugar  and  coffee  the  produce  of  the  West  Indict. — 
XJi»e  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  P.  Thompson  were  inclined  to  admit  the 
{Urinciple  of  th^  resolution;  they  had  never  contended  that  the  present  system  wu 
(^.a.petmanent  character,  hut  the  propriety  of  altering  it  now  had  been  frequently 
dincusaed,  ai)d,  they  considered,  disposed  of  for  the  present.  As  no  satisfactory  anl 
practical  result  could  ensue  from  carrying  the  resolution,  they  hoped  the  questms 
vould  AOt.be  pressed ;  not,  however,  wishing  to  meet  it  with  a  direct  negative,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  "  previous  question.*' — Mr.  E^vart  ttRd, 
after  these  observations,  he  should  prefer  leaving  the  question  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  after  the  observations  he  had  heard,  and  consequently  withdrew  hN 
motion. 

^  August  It.'^Oti  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exohequer^  the  Lotds* 
amendments  to  the  Church  Temporalities  (Ireland)  Bill  were  taken  into  ooasi* 
deration.  After  some  renfiarks  from  Bfr.  Hume,  Mr.  Harvey,  dec,  who  held  tbat 
the  Bill  was  a  failure,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  suggested  an  alteration  in 
the  t'Ords*  amendment,  providing  that  ten  livings  should  be  set  apart  to  be  b#> 
stowed  on  the  Fellows,  or  ex-Fellows,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  the  Aoskr* 
hj^hop^ of  Dublin f  and. ^magh;  aiidin  theevei^  of  their  not  sgre^'ng,  nomina- 
t^qfQs.to  the  benefices  to  be  made  by  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  of  that  Uni- 
yqi^ty^..  Tbealtf ration  .was,  that  in  the  event  of  the  Archbi.shops  not  agreeing, 
thi^ .nomination  shfiuld  be  made  by  the  Blsliop  o^.the  dioce^Q  in  which  the  living 
iV^situat^.  .Thi^ameudmenuwere  then'agreedto. 

An^.  d.^)fr;  O'ConfteTl  gav^  nbt%e,  that  early  nett  sewion  he  shdold  raav*  «e 


the  ■  itimdiiig  ,wAfft . vhifh  wtikes  the  publieation  of  tba  debates  of  the 
H<H^HB,  a  breach  .of  prlvilegef.  and  to  declare  any  partial  or  im/Ar  re^H^^t  die  pro* 
oeediitga  of  .the  House  a  breach  of  privilege. — A  new  writ  was  ordered  f&r  the  dty 
of-Loodonin  the  room  of  Sir  John  Key»  who  has  accepted  the  Ghiltern  Hundreds, 
«>n^  the  .motion  of  Mr.  D.  W,  Harvey.  On  the  motion  of  Sir  H.  Hardidge,  a  com- 
mittee  was  also  appointed  to  inquirti  into  the  contract  with  Government  for  station* ' 
ery,  which  Sir  John  Key  is  stated  to  be  a  party  to. — The  resolution  for  the  condi- 
tioMX  grant  .of  20,000,000/.  to  the  West  Indian  proprietors  was  agreed  td  In  a  com- 
mii.t«e  of  the  wJiole  House ;  and  the  Slavery  Abolition  Bill  having  beeti  recom- 
milled,  Lor4  Al thorp  broi^ght  up  several  clauses  which  provide  fot  the  manner  of 
raising  this  sum  of  20,000,0007. — Mr.  Littleton  brought  forward  a  resolution  for 
the  grant  of  1,000,000/.,  to  be  raised  by'  the  issue  of  £zchequer-bHls,  to  the  IHsAi 
cic«|ry  ifi  payment  of  the  aritBart  of  tithes  due  ta  them«— tba  sum  tO'be  repaid  by 
ten  Mir^vearly  instalments.  On  ft  division^  the  resolutioa  vas  earned  by  ^7  to  dL 
Mfi  liittfecou^  in  the  coarse  of  his  ebtemations  on  the  resolution,  m94ti  allusloa 
to  fhe  leading  features  of  an  ia tended  new  Tithe  Ael  for  Ireland. 

•d^ug,  6^ — Sir  T,  Freeman  tie  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  disfrattchise  the 
b^qougjbkjof  Sta0brd,  on  the,  ground  of  the  incurable  corruption  of  the  mass  of  its 
constituency. — Mr.  Chetwyad  .resi^d  the  motion,  contending  that  there  had  been 
candidates  who  would  neitlier  pay  nor  promise  to  pay  for  votes,  instancing  the  case 
of,  ft,  Mr.  Hawkesi  at  the  election  before  the  last.  The  motion  was  carried.  The 
Hc^«  Bart^  brought  in  the  bill  ou  the  8th.  It  was  rejected  ;  but  the  Hon.  Member 
expressed,  his  determination  to  renew  ft  next  session. — MK  J.  Mtirray' obtained 
lea^e  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeaV  the  6Dth  Geo.  III.,  c.  69,  commonlV  billed  the 
Fore{^  Enlistment  Bill — The  OhaivMsHor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he  dtd  nOt'!nt«nd 
opposing  the  motion,  because,  after  the  repeal  of  tbis  act,  he  thought  the  crbwn 
would  stUl  have  ample  power  to  prevent  such  proceedings  as  Uxignt  be'  deemed 
hfeach  of  neutrality,  and  the  common  law  could  punish  Improper  ^rocei^dings  or 
oi]g;aniBatJons  in  this  country. 

Aug.  7'^— The  Colonial  ^avery  'Abolition  Bill  was  lead  a  third  time  and  passed, 
aAd  fdrwarded  to  the  tiords  by  HIV.  Secretary  Stanley.  There  were^hont'ever^  some 
ahiendments  to  tbe  bill ;  one,  proposed  by  Mr.  Wiifcs,  that  tfiereshonld  be.no  de* 
mand  allowed  for  the  services  of  the  apprenticed  labourers  on  Sundays*;  and  that 
they  should  be  at  liberty  to  attend  such  places  of  worship  as-  they  pleased.^*^ 
Mt*.  Hume,  on  the  propoyi'tiou  that  tbe  House  resolve  into  a  committee  of  lupply, 
moved,  by  way  of  amendment,  that  the  House  go  into  committee  on  the  Assessed 
l^sea  Acts,  with  the  view  to  the  repeal  of  the  inhabited  house-tax.  In  doin^  so 
hf^  addressed  ^e  House  at  great  lengtii,  contending  that  reductions  in  many  direc- 
tlon|i»  and  particularly  in  the  army,  would  afford  the  opportunity  Of  the  repeaf.-— 

Se  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hoped  that  existing  circumstances,  ati^ing  ofUt  of 
^  psesent  state  of  Europe,  would  render  so  large  an  army  unnecessary.  As^ttf 
tbe;hoase-tax4  he  admitted  that  it  was  fmrdensome,  and  that  it  was  seriotisly  felt 
i^.theonatropolis,  the  prosperity  of  which  had  been  affected  by  causes  that  were 
still  at  work ;  and  he  allowed  that  the  surcharges  had  been  vexations,  though  th6y 
ifere Justified  by  the  law;  but  he  ftdt  bound  to  admit  that  the  tax  was  so  unpo- 
piularraiid  that  its  unpopularity  was  so  increasing,  that  he  should  consider  ft  to  be 
Um  dttty  oi  tiie  goxerument,  at  tlie  earliest  possible  period,  to  ascertain  whether,  by 
Xf<|uctjaq,or  some  changes,  the  necessity  for  continuing  this  tax'  mi^ht  not  be  su- 
perseded.— Mr.  Hume  withdrew  his  motion.  '  ^    ' 

*  ^An^.  8.*^Me,  S(  Riee  proposed  a  grant  of  GO^OOO/.  towards  defrayyig  ^e  expense 
e^  the  Pdjce-of  the  Metropolis,  He-  had  previously  given  notice  -  pl^  it^'  suggesting 
the  giant  in  conse^enee  of  ihis/forca  being  occasionally  engaged  in  public  servipe» 
oemmenials^  Ac.,  which,  ast^ey  coBicesned  the  public  generally,  it  was  d^med 
vnfair  to  impose  all  the  expense  t»f  the  foroe  on  the  parishes.-:- It  called  forth  a  good 
dialAif  cdove^sattoA,  and  a  division  4  the  Ayes  being  4U— Noes  iO, . 

Aug.  9.— The  Factories'*  B<'g'u1ations'  Bill  was  considered  in  Comniittee/ — The 
ChfMi<^<^lI^r  of  the  Exchequer  made  a  genotal  statement  of  the  diaract^r  of  the  Bill 
fa  its  amended  form.  Hi's  Iwirdship  said  that  three  principles  how  distingtilstied 
(he  Bill:—!.  That  it  extended  the  provisions  of  5^  John  H<>bbOeM%  Bid  to  ell 
mills  as  well  as  cotton  mills,  with  the  exception  of  some  sIlkwM'ks;  •2^;T1^ttt  (in- 
~  the  "  ten''  baufs*  prov4sunO  it  enapted  that  children  ^nndj^  \Z  yftvft  of 


lis  MMUjf  Bliid: 

age  slionld  not  hk  employed  ibr  More  thtti  ^t|1it  hoan  ft  d&y  i  Atl  ]^M^t  MM 
18  yean  of  age  Bhould  noc  be  required  to  work  more  than  fy  hoarg  fil  th6  #Mt ; 
that  children  under  nine  years  of  age  should  not  be  employed  at  all;  ftnd  that  Ui6r6 
should  be  inspectors  to  see  that  these  provisions  were  carriM  into  effect ;  and  S. 
That  for  the  collateral  protection  of  the  children  there  should  be  -intrbdnciNi  k  gen^ 
ral  system  of  education  for  all  the  children  employed  in  the  inanufactnrilig  dUtrictt. 
He  did  not  admit  the  principle  of  interfering  between  the  master  and  fterrant,  but 
he  thought  the  case  of  chiidren  who  could  not  protect  themselves  wu  an  excep- 
tion. 

Aug.  12.— Mr.  Littleton  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Tithes  Arreart  (Ire- 
land) Bill. — Mr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Hume  resisted  the  bill  altogether,  as  baid  iA 
frincipley  and  only  preparing  the  way  for  the  constant  payment  of  the  tithes  of 
reland  by  this  country. — Mr.  Littleton  defended  the  bill,  and  maintained  that  if  i| 
were  not  carried  the.  worst  results  must  ensue ;  that  it  would  be  sanctioning  the 
resistance  of  just  demands ;  that  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  servile  war ;  that  the 
army  and  police  would  then  be  required  to  defend  property ;  and  that  it  might  be 
his  duty  to  direct  the  army  and  police  to  extend  that  protection,  a  duty  from  whidi 
unquestionably  he  should  not  shrink. — The  House  divided  on  the  motion. .  ThI 
iiuml)ers  were,  in  favour  of  the  bill,  109 ;  againiit  it,  58 ;  majorityi  M«^Tbe  Chlikft 
Trade  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Aug.  13. — ^The  case  of  the  Inner  Temple,  in  refusing  to  sanction  the  calling  of 
Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  to  die  bar,  was  brought  before  the  House  by  Mr.  Hughci 
Hughes,  and  the  amendment  for  more  complete  information  by  Sir  F.  Vincent.-^ 
Sir  J.  Scarlett  defended  the  conduct  of  the  Inn,  and  declared  that  the  case  bai 
been  sui^mitted  to  the  Judges,  and  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Benchers  had 
received  their  sanction. — Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  gave  to  this  statement  the  strong^t 
contradiction ;  he  denied  that  it  had  any  foundation. — The  case  is  to  be  resumed 
next  session. 

Aug.  14. — The  House  went  into  a  committee  on  the  Miscellaneous  and  Cem* 
inissariat  Kstimates,  and  in  moving  resolutions  on  them  Mr.  S.  Kic6  detailM  th^ 
extensive  reductions  that  had  taken  place  in  the  estimates  as  compared  with  thosA 
of  the  last  and  previous  years.  Besides  those  great  reductions,  he  stated  that  theif 
was  to  be  no  vote  on  account  of  army  extraordinaries.  The  several  granta  callei 
forth  a  good  deal  of  desultory  discussion,  but  no  very  decided  opposition. 

Aug.  15. — Mr.  Buckingham  brought  forward  a  resolution,  <' that  the  ftfrdUe 
impressment  of  seamen  for  His  Majesty's  navy  is  unjust,  cmel,  inefficient,  an4 
unnecessary,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to  avail  itself  of  the  present  fMeriod 
ef  profound  peace  to  provide  some  means  of  manning  the  ships  of  bis  Mi^esty  itt 
time  of  war,  without  a  violation  of  the  liberties  of  any  class  of  his  Majesty's  suk 
Jecu.** — After  some  discussion  the  resolution  was  modified  as  follows :— ^*  That  it  it 
the  duty  of  this  House  to  avail  itself  of  die  present  period  of  profound  peaee  to 
institute  an  inquiry,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  some  mode  may  not  be  devised 
of  manning  ships  in  time  of  war,  without  having  recourse  to  the  practice  of  ito» 
pressmen t  ;*'  and  rejected  upon  a  division  by  a  majority  of  6 ;  the  mimbera  being 
64  and  59. 

Aug.  16. — ^Various  resolutions,  founded  on  the  estimates,  were  agreed  to,  bat  not 
without  much  remark. — On  the  grant  for  the  University  Professorships,  complaint 
was  made  that  those  establishments,  with  their  princely  property  and  eXdusivd  in* 
•truction  and  honours,  should  have  those  Professors  paid  out  of  the  public  purse.— 
Mr.  S.  Rice  intimated  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  Members  of  the  Senate  thai 
Dissenters  ought  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  advantages  and  honours  of  the 
Universities,  and  he  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  next  session  some  communication 
would  be  made  to  this  effect. — Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Hume  hoped  that  such  might  be 
the  result,  and  they  trusted  that  in  the  mOandme  these  Universidcs  would  with* 
draw  their  interdict  against  a  charter  being  granted  to  the  London  University. 
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THE   COLONIES, 

ITBST  IWOIBS.      (JAMAICA.) 

Aoeoantft  from  Jamaica  to  the  20th  of  June,  via  Nexr  York,  inform  us  that  snch 

the  state  of  public  opinion  in  that  ittland  on  hearing  of  its  being  the  intention 

6f  the  British  government  to  deprive  the  proprietors  of  slaves  of  their  propertv 

vithoat  any  compensation,  and  merely  lending  them  fifteen  millions  for  a  period  of 

twelve  years,  to  be  returned  out  of  wages  paid  by  the  planters  to  the  slaves,  that  th^ 

inhabitants  immediately  drew  up  the  following  memorial : — *'  We  claim  from  the 

general  government  security  from  future  interference  with  our  slaves.    We  daim 

that  sectArian  missionaries  shall  be  left  to  the  operation  of  those  laws  which  govern 

the  other  subjects  of  his  Majesty.    We  ask  for  such  alterations  in  the  revenue  Acts 

Ks  ahall  revive  our  prosperity ;  and,  should  compensation  also  be  refused,  we  finally 

and  humbly  require  that  the  island  of  Jamaica  be  separated  from  the  parent  country, 

and  that,  theing  also  absdved  from  the  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  she  be  free 

either  to  assume  independence,  or  to  unite  herself  to  some  state  by  whom  she  will 

&•  dierislMd  and  protected,  and  not  insulted  and  plundered.** 


FOREIGN    STATES, 


SPAIN. 

Midrid,  Aug,  5. — ^Those,  who  are  interested  in  spreading  a  belief  that  the  king 
lias  entirely  recovered  from  his  late  indisposition,  deceive  themselves  in  supposing 
that  they  impose  on  any  one.  His  Majesty  has  not  quitted  his  chamber  for  several 
days,  and  some  well-informed  persons  sAy  that  he  is  entirely  precluded  from  the  us* 
of  his  limbs.  Castello,  his  first  physician,  thotight  him  sufficiently  ill  to  require 
that  the  Madrid  Gatetie  should  publish  bulletins  regarding  his  health ;  but  this 
leas  not  acceded  to,  and  officially  his  Majesty  is  in  good  health.  A  regency  h&S 
been  much  spoken  of  within  the  last  few  days,  and  report  says  that  it  is  to  be  com^ 
p68ed  of  the  Queen,  the  Infant  Don  Francesco,  and  Marshal  Castanos.  To  this 
regency  the  direction  of  State  affairs  would  be  confided,  in  case  of  the  King's  death 
during  the  minority  of  his  daughter.  It  appears  that  this  regency  had,  in  fact, 
been  actually  formed  some  time  ago,  but  that  would  not  prevent  the  Queen  frorii 
governing  temporarily  alone,  were  the  King  too  ill  to  be  allowed,  or  able,  to  take 
amy  part  in  State  aff'airs.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
policy  of  this  government,  some  new  measures  have  been  determined  upon  by  the 
pre^nt  administmtion,  which,  without  perJiaps  its  beingso  intended,  have  favoured 
the  progress  of  wise  and  moderate  reform.  Juntas  for  charitable  purposes  have 
been  formed  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Their  object  is  to  root  out 
the  habits  of  mendicity  of  a  large  clasp  throughout  the  kingdom,  which  form  one  of 
the  greatest  drawbacks  en  this  country's  proMperity.  Diligences  and  inns  have 
been  established  on  a  great  number  of  roads,  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  them, 
have  hitherto  been  iilmost  impracticable.  Periodical  publications,  under  the  nam4 
of  OJtchi  BuiletiHM^  have  b^n  established  in  almost  every  dty^  and  in  places  where) 
perhaps,  no  newspa^  bf  iltiy  kind  had  ever  before  appeared. 

r  poaTua\L. 

JGreneral  Bourmont  has  drawn  off  the  Miguelite  forces  from  before  Oporto.  Jt 
is  reported  ttuit  he  is .  conctotrating  all  the  Miguelite  troops  for  a  desperate  effort 
te  recover  badi  Lisbon  i  but  no  precise  information  has  been  received  with  relation' 
to  their  present  strength.  It,  however,  appears  probable  that  considerable  numbenl' 
rtlbatn  In  arhis,  and  will  give  the  Constitutionalists  much  trouble. 

Erom  accounts  received  from  Lisbon,  it  appears  that  Don  Pedro  continues  to 
Ibstain  hULSaisbhievouli  ascendency  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalistiL  Thar  postiu-e  is  far  from  safe,  and  the  expectations  of  the  Liberals  on 
their  behalf  are  much  too  sanguine. 

SMUXOB. 

The  oMunMdtt  tj^intelfto  OTgnaize  the  tSaini'^  the  chnich  In  Greece  U 
pfefAHng  ft  plan,  iMCOrdlng  to  whidl  there  is  to  be  an  entire  reparation  between  the 
Greek  church  and  the  patriarch  at  Constantinople.  The  clergy  are  to  depend  on  a 
^ynod  like  that  which  directs  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Buseia,    The  new  dty  to  bo 
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founded  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  is  to  be  called  Othonopolis.  King  Otho  dU- 
tinguished  his  birth-day  not  only  by  an  amnesty  for  the  Pajicari,  but  by  founding 
an  order  of  St.  Savsour  for  ahe'rexmiU  of  meritorious  defenders  of  the  country, 
artif  ^,  'Serf  Aota  of^tho  it9|e,  ^c.    T^e  King  is  Grand  Master  of  the  order. 

There  has  been  lately  exhibited  in  tha  Palace  of  the  Tamedo,  at  St.  Petersburgfa, 
a  state  bed,  constructed  at  the  royal  manufactory  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  to  be 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  Schah  of  Persia.  It  is  formed  of  solid  crystal,  resplendent 
with  lilrer  ordameiitiL  It  is  ascended  by  steps  of  blue  glass,  and  has  a  fountain 
unde^neath,  so  contrived  as  to  throw  out  on  each  side  jets  of  t>dortferous  iraters. 
The  effect  when  the  chamber  ts  lighted  up  is  absolutely  daesling,  and  it  has  ihe 
ap^pearance  of  myriads  of  diamonds.^ — Oaiignani't  Mtiten^r, 


MARRIAGES  and  DEATHS. 


MaMii^^ki%i,  George's,  HanoTcr-sqnare, 
Joslah  John  Guest,  Esq^  Bf.P.,  of  Powlals 
Honset  Glamorganshire,  to  the  Lady  Charlotte 
Elisabeth  Bertie,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsey. 

At  Ferntower,  N.B.,  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Drum- 
nond,  eldest  son  of  Viscount  Strathallen,  to 
Christiana,  youngMt  daughter  of  the  late  R. 
Baird,  of  Neirbyth,  Esq. 

At  Dry-  Pray  top,  Cambridge,  the  Rev.  R 
Harlngtoo,  son  of  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Horington, 
BarL,'T'eUow|of  Braaennoae,  Oxford,,  and  Bee* 
tor  of  Old,  Northampton,  to  Cecilia,  daughter 
o£  the  R*T.  Dr.  Smith,  Prebendary  of  Durham. 

At  Trinity  Chureh,  Marylebone.  Bf  ajor  Hall, 
Isl  SlAi  Goardt,  to  Jemima,  daughter  of  J. 
Pole  Carcir,  Esq. 

At  Paris,  W.  Warren,  Esq.,  to  Elltabeth^ 
daughter  of  Sir  W.  Struth,  of  St.  Vincent's. 

Ai  Matlock,  Lord  Barham,  to  Lady  Frances 
JMcelyn,  daughter  of  Earl  Roden. 

At  St.  Miry**,  Bryanston-square,  Datld 
Iborlow  Cunynghame,  eldest  son  of  Sir  David 
Gaiiyngkame,  of  Mllncralg,  Bart,  to  Anue^ 
da«gbter  of  LieatL^Gen.  the  Hon.  R.  Meade* 

In  DabUn*  the  Rev.  Arthnr  Newcombo, 
Rfctor  of  Abbeylez,  to  the  Hon.  Catherine 
WIngfield. 

At  Paris,  Lieut.-Colonel  Raybaud,  Vicie- 
CMMul  of  Fran«e,in  Albania,  to  Frances,  only 
daughter  of  H.  Rowland  Harley,  Esq.,  Alton, 
Hants. 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover- square.  Captain 
Straogways,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  to  Sophia, 
daughter  of  th^  late  B.  Barene,  Esq.,  of  Foots- 
cniy^acff,  Kenf. 

In  Athboy,  Ireland,  the  Rev.  J.  Brownlow, 
tb  Lady  EUtabeth  Bllgh.  alstcx  of  Earl  Para- 
lejr. 

Aitobrose  Brewin,  Esq.,  of  Tiverton,  Devon, 
to  Carolihe,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Heath- 
cote.  Esq.,  M.P.  fbf  Tiverton. 
'  The  Hen.  John  Gray,  son  of  Lord  Gray,  of 
Of«y  and  «inr«aAsv  N.B.,  to  Mary  Anue, 
daughter  of  tlie  late  Ueat.-Colonei>  0.  P. 
Alaslle,  4th  Uglkt  Dragoons. 

B.  A.  Cloyne  Austin,  Esq.,  eldest  boo  of 
Sir  H.  Austin,,  to  Alacia,  daughUr  of  Lieat«« 
Colonel  H.Godivin,  of  Telgn mouth. 

At  Marylebone-church,  Capt.  J.  Nembhard 
Hibbert,  to  Jane  Anne,  only  daughter  of  Sir 
B.  Alexander,  Bart. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Marylebone,  dipt.  E. 


Gordon  Douglas,  Grenadier  Guards,  broUier 
of  Earl  Morton,  to  Juliana,  daughter  of  G.  H. 
Dawklns  Pennant,  Esq.,  of  Penrhyn,  Car- 
narvon. 

Dterf.]— Killed  In  the  action  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  under  Admiral  Napier,  E.  Knyvett, 
Lieutenant  of  Marines,  son  of  W.  Knyvett, 
Esq. 

At  Kensington,  John,  eldest  son  of  the  Ut« 
Sir  Hardlnge  Giffard,  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon. 

In  his  82d  year,  John  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of 
Pimlico,  who  had  been  fifty-three  years  a  jeo- 
man  of  his  Majesty's  body  guard. 

At  Westhumble,  In  his  74th  year,  George 
Daniel,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Benehers  of  the  Hon. 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Frances,  daughter  of  Stanley  Howard,  Esq., 
East  Brixton,  Sarrey. 

At  Ickleton,  the  Hon.  Percy  Wyndham. 

In  Upper  Brook-street,  Dr.  A.  M.  Rawklas. 

At  the  chateau  of  Madon,  near  Blois,  at  the 
age  of  09k  Lieut.-Gen.  Count  0*Connell,  Grand 
Gross  of  the  Royal  and  Military  Order  of  8U 
Louis.  Born  in  Ireland,  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  France  In  1/61,  and  commanded  at 
the  sieges  of  Mahon  and  Gibraltar.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  Infantry  Regulations  was  cod- 
fided  to  him  In  178d,  and  completed  !a  1791. 

In  Bath,  Harriet,  slater  to  S.  Irton,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Cumberland. 

At  Stobo,  Peebles,  James,  eldest  ton  of  Sir 
J.  Montgomery,  of  Stanhope,  Bart* 

la  George-street,  Portman-square,  the  Hod« 
Colonel  W.  Colyear,  aged  59. 

Near  Dublin,  Caroline,  wife  of  R.  Hatg,Esq., 
of  Roebuck,  and  daugbUr  of  the  late  Sir  W. 
Wolseley,  Bart. 

In  Belfast,  Major  X«edlie,  E.  I.  C.'s  aerricf. 

In  DuUgannon,  T.  A.  Staples  Ahmuty,  Esq., 
late  Lieut. -Colonel  of  1st  Madras  Infantry. 

J.  Reriot,  Esq.,  late  Comptroller  of  thi^ 
Royal  College,  Chelsea. 

At  Florence,  Capt.  C.  Montagu  Walker,  R.N. 

The  Rev.  John  Bankhead,  in  his  97th  year, 
having  been  68  years  miniater  of  Ballycarry, 
the  eldest  Presbyterian  Congregation  la  Ire^ 
land. 

.  At  Aberdeen,  Dr.  Paunrr*  aff«d  84»  Profeesor 
of  Civil  Law  in  the  King's  College,  Aberdeea 
and  Sheriff  Substitute. 


(  1-25  ) 

PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES         — 
IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  IN  WALES,  SC0TI.'AND; 

AND  IRELAND. 


The  Londomand  Ortenwieh  Baiiwajf^ — This  railway  is  the  germ,  of  an  iminwif 
lina  a£  railroftd  stretching  to  Dover,  with  its  oontinuatiou  &om  Calais  to  Panisi 
aod  throughout  the  vhole  of  France,  to  the  liediterranean  at  ManeiUeSy  the'«hoi<l 
of  which  vast  extent  of  lines  of  road  are  about  to  he  ooTened  with  railw»y«  by  joiot* 
stock  companies  in  England,  and  in  France  by  the  government  of  the  country.  We 
give,  in  the  following  calculations,  a  view  of  the  advantages,  and  savings  o(  tima 
and  expense,  resulting  from  the  railways^  thus  reaching  from  Liverpool  to  the 
metropolis  of  France : — 

Ullfs.  Heius.     . 
From  LIr«rpool  to  London,  by  the  Grand  Junction  Railway      .     .     210        10  ^ 

From  London  to  DoTer,  over  the  London  and  Greenwich  Grand 
f'iaduet,  or  Railway  (the  plans  for  the  cpatinuatlon  of  this  line 
being  now  in  the  Private  Bill  Office  in  the  House  of  Commonfi)      72         4 

From  Dover  to  Calais,  by  Steam  Navigation 21         S  ' 

From  Calais  to  Paris,  by  Railway,  determioed  on  hy  the  French 

Governmeat 190        9  ^ 

40S  S5 
alinoat  ail  the  time  now  occupied  m  travelKng  from  Liverpool  to  London,  pef 
cciach,  the  whole  distance  at  an  expense  of  less  than  3/. ;  whilst  tl^e  intercourse 
between  Liverpool  and  Dnbliu,  by  steam  narigation,  is  secured  tQ  the  port  of 
Lii%'erpool  by  ten  hours*  sail.  Thus,  thereforei,  the  disadvantages  of  distance  will 
be.»  as  it  were,  annihilated  by  the  railway  system,  and  nations  will  become  aa  pro- 
viooes  of  the  same  territory. 

UnioerniM  of  London,-^A  meeting  of  the  proprietors  has  taken  place  to  sanction 
the  Council  in  mortgaging  part  of  the  estate  of  the  University.  The  debts  and 
engagement!  of  the  University  amount  to  3715/.  With  a  view  to  discharge  this 
d«btj  the  Council  have  entered  into  a  treaty  for  a  loan  by  way  of  mor«tgage  on  the 
estate  of  the  University  for  4000/.,  for  a  period  of  iive  years,  with  interest  at  4^ 
per  cent.,  to  bo  increased  to  5  per  cent,  in  default  of  payment  within  two  naontlu 
after  the  stipulated  time.  This  mortgage  will  coasthute  the  entire  and  only  diarge 
on  the  estate.    The  proceedings  of  the  Council  were-unanimoudy  confirmed..; 

The  long-projected  opening  in  the  Strand,  from  M^'aterloo-brldge  to  Charles-Stree^ 
and  thence  to  Loug^acre,  is  about  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  iuhabitanta  of  suph 
houses  as  muat  be  removed  in  consequence  have  received  notice. to  .quit  their  haibi* 
tatiooa  without  delay. 

The  Public  Walks  Committee  state  their  regret  at  hearing  that  it  is  in  contem- 
plation to  inclose  and  bnild  upon  that  pleasant  rising  ground  called  Primrose  Hill, 
situate  to  the  north  of  the  Regent^s  Park.  It  is  understood  that  it  belongs  to  Eton 
College  ;  and  the  committee  suggests  that  means  should  be  taken  by  Govequnent 
to  seaire  it  in  its  present  open  state. 

'  The  Pnblre  Walks  Committee  point  out  three  eHgible  places  to  be  thrown  op^n  to 
the  public  as  proper  for  public  walks.  The  first  is  Copenhagen  Fields^  about  fif^y 
acres,  Which  is  to  be  disposed  of;  the  second  place  is  Hackney  Downs,  or  Bonuev^s 
Fields  ;  and  the  third  is  an  extension  and  improvement  of  the  embankment  along 
the  river  side  to  the  east  of  London,  from  Limehouse  to  Blackwa)!,  caUcd  tbe  MrU 
M^all.  This  place,  say  the  Committee^  if  laid  out  as  a  public  tevraee  or  a  walk^ 
would  command  a  view  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Kent^  and  all  the  vessels  pasting 
up  and  down  the  river  to  the  port  of  London.  The  flowing  tide  givw  gteat  fresh* 
neat  to  the  air  at  this  spot,  which  appears  very  eligible  for  a  reserved  public  walk  ^ 
and  the  evidence  of  eminent  surveyors  shows  that  this  might  be  effected  at  a  rery 
moderate  expense.  They  also  suggest  the  laying  out  and  planting,  round  the  edge 
of  Kennington  Common,  of  a  handsome  public  walk.      .       .     ^ 


18#  CumUrlani-^Kent^ 

CUMBBRLAItD. 

Roman  AntiquiHes, — A  moit  interesting  diitcovery  qf  Boman  antiqnitiet  has  Ute!/ 
been  made  at  Carrrorrenj  near  GiUland.    The  following  account  of  it  has  been 
published  by  a  gentleman  who  has  visited  the  place : — *'  As  Air.  John  Carrick,  of 
Carrvorren,  in  the  parish  of  Haltwhistle,  lying,  as  a  crow  would  fly,  about  midway 
between  Gilsland  and  the  town  of  Haltwhistle,  was  digging  a  drain,  he  disooTcred^ 
in  the  field  adjoining  his  house,  in  the  direction  of  the  Roman  wall,  whi<^  goes 
across  the  chain  of  rocks  called  the  Devil's  Teeth,  about  four  feet  from  the  suHace 
of  the  earth,  several  square  flags,  beautifully  wrought  and  chisselled,  and  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  square  stones,  about  three  feet  square  and  nine  inchea  thick,  of 
the  hardest  granite.    In  the  field  adjoining,  I  also  saw  the  remains  of  a  Ronian 
temple.    The  sanctuary  itself  appeared  about  thirteen  feet  square  t  a  stone  altar- 
piece  was  standing  at  the  east  end  ;  the  remaining  walls  are  about  thirty  incbei 
high.   This  communicated  with  an  ante-room,  the  same  length,  (via.  thirteen  f<eet>) 
but  only  about  four  feet  wide ;  another  door  immediately  opposite  leads  yaw  «•  saU 
other  apartment,  now  covered  with  rubbi&b,  at  the  side  of  which  thaseihr^Be  begin- 
ning of  an  excavation.    The  earth  above  is  ^wo  feet,  or  leK    I  perceived,  by 
stooping  and  looking  in,  one  or  two  standing  round  pillars,  supporting  the  roof,  of 
about  three  feet  high :  one  of  them  was  lying  down  at  the  mouth  of  tl|e  entranoer, 
below  the  surface.    I  found  the  old  Roman  cement  still  pedect  on  the  vail,  a  piece 
of  which  I  send  for  your  inspection.    Near  this  oon^partment  a  well  was  disco- 
vered, filled  with  old  pieces  of  iron--«nGk  as  the  point  of  a  wild-boar  spaar,  two 
feet  long,  with  a  tremendous  barb  at  -one  end^  and  a  socket  to  receive  a  shaft  at  the 
other ;  sJso,  a  hoop  of  a  bucket  (no  ways  rusty),  a  rusty  short  dagger  or  crease, 
a  copper  coin  (the  size  of  a  farthing"),  ou  one  side  of  which  was  a  squares  uprigbt 
gateway,  with  an  arch  in  the  centre:  at  the  top  stood  a  crowing  cock ;  on  the  other 
side  the  head  of  one  of  the  Roman  emperors.    There  are  several  uprigh^  square 
stones,  with  inscriptions ;  also,  numerous  bones  of  animals-*>among  the  r(»t,  thas9 
I  now  send  you  for  examination  :  the  head,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  that  of  an 
elk,  or  red  deer ;  the  thigh-bone  is  the  largest  for  its  length  1  ever  saw,  an'd  if  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  same  animal,  I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  discover.    These 
relics  must  have  been  buried  there  seventeen  or  eighteen  centuries.    The  wdtl,  for 
about  nine  feet  from  the  top,  was  of  round  masonry ;  beloir  that^  square  i  all»> 
gether,  about  sixteen  or  twenty  feet  deep." 

KENT. 

Ditcovery  of  Antique  Remaint  in  the  hie  of  Sheppy» — Lately,  as  the  sexton  of 
the  parish  of  Minster  was  digging  a  grave,  when  about  five  feet  and  a  half  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  he  came  to  a  lar^e  quantity  of  stone  ;  after  having  re- 
moved this  from  the  grave,  he  discovered  a  figure  or  statue  of  a  man,  in  two  pieces, 
separated  near  the  middle  of  the  body.  Twenty  men  were  required  to  raise  this 
immense  weight  from  the  place  where  it  was  deposited.  The  figure  is  of  stone,  and 
measures  six  feet  three  inches  in  length,  and  two  feet  across  the  shoulders.  It  is 
of  the  si90  of  a  stout,  muscular,  well-proporiioned  man,  and  appears  to  haye  kin 
upon  a  square  tablet  of  stone,  with  the  arms  across  the  breant,  the  hands  then 
drawn  up,  and  placed  perpendicularly  towards  the  head.  Between  the  two  little 
fingers  is  a  small  image,  quite  perfect,  exactly  in  the  same  po^itipn  as  the  form 
itself.  On  each  side  of  the  head  are  the  representations  of  a  seraph  or  cherub,  and 
at  each  side  of  the  feet  are  the  remains  of  the  image  of  a  lion.  On  the  feet  aie 
spurs.  Near  to  the  spot  in  the  same  grave  was  found  a  small  figure  representing 
(apparently)  the  head  of  a  nun,  which  in  all  probability  had  been  placed  over  the 
tomb ;  her  countenance  is  of  'a  most  grievous  cast,  her  teeth  decayed,  and  her 
ton|::ue  lying  out  upon  her  lower  lip.  From  the  form  of  the  pieces  of  stone  which 
have  been  found,  some  of  which  are  fluted,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  arch  over 
the  tomb,  similar  to  some  which  are  now  in  the  church  ;  there  is  no  doubt  it  bai 
lain  many  centuries.  A  nunnery,  formerly  connected  with  the  building,  extended 
much  beyond  the  site  of  the  present  church.  It  was  demolished  by  the  Danes 
about  the  ninth  century.  In  862  the  Danes  went  up  the  Thames,  at  which  period 
the  destruction  of  the  fabric  may  plausibly  be  laid.  Tracesof  encampment  may  be 
distinctly  seen  not  far  distant  from  the  spot.  The  figure  has  been  cleansed  jin^ 
placed  in  the  parish  church  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious ;  the  antiquary  wiU  no 
doubt  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  th«'Spot|  im4  XDttcfa  ifl< 

ttratUog  lofQiUMtiott  oa  thi»  subject  will  thu»  b«  QbtaiAed. 


^  ^fU^  N€W  Pitr  ol  Orifp^fmd,'-^^  new  (praad  Stone  Pier  »t  6ntTe$en^y 
for  w^  aooommodation  of  passengers  to  and  froin  the  steamers,  has  be^n 
OfMiicd.  The  day  passed  off  wiUiout  any  attempt  having  been  made  ou  the  part  q 
the  vatennen,  who  destroyed  a  short  Ume  since  a  portion  of  the  projection,  the 
Mayor  having  taken  th^  precaution  to  swear  in  200  special  constables  to  prevent 
any  collinion.  The  new  pier  extends  ]00  feet  from  the  grand  stone  pier,  and  a 
further  addition  of  40  feet  will  shortly  be  made.  It  is  said  that  an  additional  sis- 
pence  vill  be  made  by  tbe  steamers  to  the  fare  to  cover  the  expenses.  The  water- 
men, who  have  refused  all  o^erf  of  accommodation,  and  even  rejected  the  compensa- 
tion offered  by  the  Corporation,  have  announced  their  intention  of  landing  and 
passengers  at  2d.  per  head,  nue-half  of  the  fare  allowed  by  the  Act. 


80Mf:B8ETSHIRS. 

BriaUi  ^Hd  tomdtm  i7aiAo9jf.-^A  respectable  meeting  to  proipote  thiy  undertaking 
lias  be^  held  at  the  Guildhall.  Some  of  the  principal  merchants  in  th«  qicy  took 
part  in  the  proceeding^.  The  report  holds  out  very  strong  inducementf  for  accom- 
pliabing  thf  object  $  and  it  cannqt  be  denied  that  Bristol  requires  some  powerful 
•timulut  to  place  hfr  upon  a  footing  with  Liverpool  and  other  commercial  towns. 
We  knpw  nothing  more  likely  to  promote  our  G0ipm«ccial  prosperity  on  en 
«st«iided  tcele  than  this  project.— ifn</o/  Pt4per» 

eCOTLAKO. 

Tlie  loiloving  ii  9  toale  of  the  debta  for  whieh  persons  were  imprisoned  in  the 

y>tioD>i  Qaol  of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  during  the  undermentioned  years  :— 

18S4.  1827.  1888.  1811.  1888. 

Fereoni. 
Vaderft 188    .    .    145    .    .    155    .    .    813    .     .    157 

ftaoaaDderS/.  ....  UO    ..  144    .    .  143    .    .  126    .    .  189 

|£sndon4crID{.      ...  S8    •    •  75    .     .  bO    •     .  83    .     .  89 

lOC  and  and«r  aOJ.    .     .     .  61    .     .  65    .     .  63    .    .  47    .     .  55 

m.  aDd  apirards     ...  42..  84..  55..  67..  60 

UtdiuUone  l\ifss  wartants  §••  5.,  8..  8..  17 

Totals 499  519  494  544  "506 

The  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  499  prisoners  In  1824  was  3219/.  3«.  6'/. ;  tbe 
619  prisoners  in  1827,  7915/.  19«.  2d. ;  the  494  prisoners  in  1828,  4019/.  18«.  9d. 

Ancieni  Rfmnim* — There  was  lately  dug  up  in  Sbielforky  Moss,  near  Blackford, 
by  some  people  ^^  cafting  peats,"  a  box  of  a  very  singular  kind,  and  believed  to  be 
andent — since  it  must  have  t>«en  constructed  in  a  very  primitive  state  of  society.  It 
appeared  to  have  been  joined  together  by  thongs  of  leather  passing  through  perfora- 
tions in  the  sides,  ends,  and  bottom ;  mid  the  lid,  which  projected  a  little  over  the 
front  and  ends,  had  been  fixed  in  the  same  way.  As  frequently  happens  in  similar 
cases  of  discovery,  the  curioHity  was  h^wn  in  pieces  by  the  spades  of  the  workmen, 
before  any  attention  was  paid  to  itN  contents.  They  state,  however,  that  it  appeared 
to  them  tt>  have  wmtained  a  mass  of  greasy  matter,  along  with  some  bones,  and  a 
ff  clumsy  lump  of  brass  (''  and,  accoi^ding  to  the  description  of  one  of  the  mt-n,  a 
^  ^ueer  aim  thing,"  the  only  article  which  any  of  them  had  the  curiosity  to  carry 
borne.  We  shall,  perhaps,  have  something  more  to  communicate  regarding  these 
leliquas,  so  soon  as  our  correspondent  can  communicate  more  particular  information 
the  subject.  We  can  only  add,  that  the  *^boz"  was  found  embedded  in  the 
,  eight  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  moss. — Stiriimg  Jdveriiter, 

Phuii  Bemaint — A  specimen  of  the  head  of  the  fossil  elk  was  lately  discovered 
in  moss,  resting  on  marl,  aliout  six  miles  from  Belfast.  The  specimen  was  in  a 
^n%  state  of  preservation  ;  the  head  was  entire,  and  the  teeth  were  perfect,  and 
the  immense  horns  were  also  complete.  The  head  and  horns  weigh  about  2  cwt. 
Kach  hnm  measures  from  the  base  to  tbe  tip  five  feet  six  inches.  The  measurement 
between  the  tips  of  the  horns  is  seven  feet  six  inches.  The  whole  specimen  is 
twelve  feet  in  circumference.  This  beautiful  and  valuable  specimen  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Andersonian  Museum,  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  finest 
ornaments. — Giatgow  Ueraid, 

Pttrifaction, — The  remains  of  a  tree  has  been  found  at  Newfaulds  quarry,  near 
XuUibodyi  einbedded  in  a  kind  of  clay,  about  eleven  feet  under  the  surface,  seven 
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of  which  is  saifaoe  gnmnd,  and  four  of  solid  rock.  It  appears  to  hare  heen  a-rery 
large  tree,  and,  judging  from  the  remains,  to  have  been  about  six  or  eight  feet  in 
circumference.    It  seems  to  have  been  cut  through,  and  the  solid  rock  lies  over  the 

Slace  where  it  has  been  cut.  It  lies  in  a  slanting  direction.  The  length  of  the 
ody  of  the  tree  which  remains  is  two  feet,' six  inches;  a  projectin^^  part  of  the 
root  is  one  foot,  four  inches ;  the  breadth  at  the  top  is  one  foot,  three  inches  ;  and 
the  breadth  at  the  root  two  feet,  one  inch.  The  remains  of  the  root  is  one  foot  in 
length,  and  one  foot,  five  inches  in  breadth.  The  root  sends  forth  a  small  fibre, 
one  foot  in  length.    It  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  petrifaction. 

IRELAND. 

National  Education, — ^The  Synod  of  Ulster  have  adopted  three  resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  national  education.  The  principal  points  on  which  the  Synod  insist  are, 
that  the  patrons  and  conductors  of  schools  shall  fix  the  time  of  teaching  in  th^ 
achooU,  and  shall  appropriate  a  given  portion  of  this  time  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  also,  that  during  this  appropriated  time  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  may  retire  if  they  please — at  all  events,  that  they  shall  not  be  compeiied 
to  remain  or  to  join  in  the  Scripture  classes,  unless  they  or  their  guardians  choose 
that  they  should  do  so.  The  giving  up  of  the  compulwry  principle  sets  aside  the 
claims  of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  at  least  in  a  national  view ;  and  the  adroissimi 
that  a  particular  part  of  each  day  may  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  literary  exer- 
cises, and  another  portion  to  scriptural  reading,  brings  the  difiference  between  the 
.  National  Board  and  the  Synod  to  a  mere  question  as  to  the  quantity  of  time  to  be 
employed ;  and  this  being  altogether  a  matter  of  local  arrangement,  the  genecal 
principle  is  evidently  given  up. 

Irately,  upwards  of  300  reapers,  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  amongst 
whom  were  several  of  the  better  class  of  farmers,  assembled  at  Monart-house,  the 
seat  of  E.  R.  Cookman,  Ksq.,  and  voluntarily  cut  down  all  that  gentleman's  crop 
which  was  fit  for  the  sickle,  to '  testify  the  respect  and,  affection  his  virtues  and  ex- 
cellent qualities  as  a  resident  landlord  have  gained  for  him  amongst  all  classes.  Mr. 
Cookman  entertains  his  tenantry  to  dinner  after  each  rent-day. 

The  new  board  under  the  Irish  Church  Bill  will  be  composed  of  the  foHowing 
persons,  in  addition  to  those  who  ex  officio  we  to  have  seats  at  it : — The  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  Dr. 
Sadlier,  and  Messrs  Quinn  and  Erck.    The  two  latter  are  to  receive  salaries. 

The  Dublin  papers  advert  to  the  retirement  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  We  believe  the  whole  affair  depends  upon  health ; 
but  were  it  even  otherwise,  what  is  to  be  inferred  from  a  desire  to  retire  after  so 
lonff  and  critical  an  exercise  of  office  ?  The  Evening  Mail  names  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  for  a  successor,  all  which,  we  apprehend,  amounts  to  nothing  beyond 
tolerably  rational  guess-work. 

L. 

[A  further  reiam  of  the  assessment  at  which  certain  houses  in  the  coantry  are 
assessed  has  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  items : — In  the  county  of  Derby,  Kedleston,  the  magnificent  nuinuon  of 
Lord  Scarsdale,  is  only  rated  at  100/.  a  year,  and  pays  but  14/.  *S*.  4d.  for  inhabited 
house-duty;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  the  same;  the  Earl  of  Harrington's,  at 
Elvastine,  at  60/. ;  Lord  Chesterfield's,  at  Brodby,  at  80/. ;  Air.  Mundy,  at  Shipley, 
60/.  In  York,  Mr.  John  Gully,  for  Ack worth,  is  rated  at  80/. ;  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
100/. ;  Lord  Whamcliffe,  for  Wortley,  100/.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Lord  Geovfe 
Seymour,  for  Norris  Castle,  100/.;  Mr.  George  Ward,  for  North  wood,  100/.] 
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MY  TRAVELLING  ACQUAINTANCE. 

BY   THE    AUTHOR  OF  '*  HIGH-WATS  AND  BY-WAYS." 


THE   HEBO   OF   WATERLOO* 

The  Hero  may  sound  invidious  to  those  who  attach  the  titje  indis- 
criminately to  the  thousands  of  hravc  fellows  who  fought  and  fell  on  the 
field  of  Wato-loo.  At  any  rate,  it  may  he  insisted  that  the  distinctive 
epithet  appertains,  par  excellence^  to  him  who  commanded  and  con- 
quered on  the  glorious  day,  in  honour  of  which  so  many  a  ton  of  pow- 
der has  explod^y  and  so  many  a  pipe  of  port  been  dramed.  But  if  I 
can  prove,  as  I  think  I  can,  that  one  great  unknown  exists,  greater  than 
the  greatest  of  all  who  have  been  slain  or  sung,  buried  or  bepraised,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  I  do  an  act  of  individual  justice,  in  placing  at  the 
head  of  Fame's  muster-roll  the  name  to  which  the  real  place  of  honour, 
the  greenest  laurel  wreath  belongs.  Let  the  many  who  lie  covered  with 
glory  and  quicklime  find  their  bards,  as  Achilles  found  his.  My  hero 
shall  be  honoured  in  plain  prose ! 

There  are  few  traveHers,  with  any  pretensions  to  research  or  senti- 
ment, who  have  failed  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Waterloo ;  a  shrine  from 
which  mementos  are  carried  away,  instead  of  being  hung  up  there ;  an 
uncovered  temple,  over  which  Fame  will  flap  her  noisy  wings,  as  long  as 
memory  may  cheer  or  imagination  brighten  the  human  mind.  Yet  few", 
according  ta  my  theory,  see  Waterloo  aright. 

To  him  who  has  visited  the  place  as  it  ought  to  be  visited, — ^in  silence 
and  solitude,  at  least  with  no  sounds  but  the  moaning  blast  sweeping 
from  the  forest,  and  no  society  but  the  carrion  crows  wheeling  round 
and  round,  aa  if  tradition  had  told  them  the  tale  of  former  feasting, — to 
him  who  thus  sees  Waterloo,  how  disgustmg  is  it  to  mark  the  carriages- 
loads  of  unsympathizing  entity  that  rattle  along  the  road,  and  trip  across 
the  comfielas  and  meadows  which  compose  the  awful  spot !  There  has 
not  been  one  given  day  during  seventeen  summers  that  has  seen  Water- 
loo left  free  from  the  intrusion  of  crowds,  heterogenepus  in  all  the 
-mixture  of  worldly  distinctions,  yet  essentially  alike  in  that  empty 
curiosity  ¥^hich  each  individual  possesses  in  common  with  the  rest^ 
This  moral  idiopathy,  which  neither  proceeds  from  nor  depends  on  any 
other  disease, — this  itch  for  seeing  memorable  places,  from  which  its 
possessors  relieve  themselves  instinctively,  as  cattle  rub  against  a  post^ 
is  peculiarly  English.  It  is^like  the  celebrated  siiveating  sickness  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  by  which,  it  is  said,  all  Britons  were  attacked, 
at  the  same  time,  and  they  alone, — be  they  in  what  part  of  the  world 
they  might.  But  that  was  a  passing  epidemic, — this  is  a  chronic 
malady; — and  it  is  as  much  our  own  as  the  "  home,"  and  the  '*  com- 

OcL — ^voL.  xxrix.  no,  cliv.  k  --      • 
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fort,"  or  any  other  of  the  distinoiife  enjoyments  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud. 

And  so  it  is  that  nine-tmiths  nf  the  **  pllgnins  "  pay  their  derotkms 
at-thls  immortal  shrine;  going  there  not  tot  its  sake  but  their  own,  jamt 
to  have  to  say  they  saw  it, — which,  barring  the  immorality,  they  might 
as  well  say  without  doing  *.  But  this  was  not  my  way.  I  have  beesi 
over  and  over  the  ground  full  twenty  times  or  more ;  that  is,  over  the 
valleys,  and  plains,  and  rising  slopes,  which  were  the  scene  of  the  fight, 
and  which  will  go  do\i^  to  th6  latest  posterity  as  the  Jield  of  Waterloo. 
But  I  have  also  seen,  and  examined  well,  many  an  accessory  spot  which 
are  all  necessary  links  in  the  chain  of  general  interest,  but  which  not 
one  traveller  in  a  thousand  ever  dreams  of  looking  at. 

Can  the  hasty  inquir^r^  Who  goes  his  galhpade  across  the  battle-field, 
in  the  care  of  that  commonplaoe  automaton  called  a  **  guide^** — that 
curse  of  the  intellectual  observer, — rightly  understand  the  philosophy  of 
such  a  scene  ?  Is  it  in  an  hour's  run  across  the  surface  that  he  can  read 
the  deep-buried  lessons  of  that  vast  gymnasium,  where  he  who  thinks 
may  be  self-taught  on  all  the  grandest  topics  of  politics  and  morals  ? 

I  neither  deserve  nor  claim  any  particular  merit  for  seeing  Waterloo 
as  it  should  be  seen.  I  lived  in  its  neighbourhood  for  a  long  time,  and 
J  was  probably  its  visitor  less  frequently  than  I  should  have  been. 
Thousands  coijoe  away  disappointed,  unmoved  by  the  scene;  and  so 
might  I5  had  I  visited  it  in  the  usual  hop-step-and-jump  manner  of  the 
many.  1  remember  once  standing  in  the  very  centre  of  the  field  widi 
an  eminent  poet,  but  a  poor  philosopher,  for  he  is  a  narrow  politician. 
No  man,  however,  has  a  finer  imagination,  or  is  more  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  whatever  is  rich  in  mifehty  inspiration  :  Vet  he  was  totally  un- 
affected and  quite  uninterested  by  the  place,  ana  knew  not  a  thnll  of 
feeling  nor  a  shudder  of  awe,  while 

"  Treading  on  a  nation's  dust  T* 

Hatdld  me  that  ^' he  was  neter  ttMved  by  any  sitC)  howeter  tteMorahk 
for  deeds  done  upop  it,  that  did  not  present  some  feature  of  natufid 
hMtiiy.''  1  o'ould  not  etaotly  understand  sueh  want  of  susceptibilitY  to  the 
moral  sublime.  But  I  am  sura  that  had  he  wandered  previously  thnnig^li 
the  fbrest-paths  of  Soigfiies,  Or  the  delidous  defiles  between  Wavre  azi4 
Waterloo,  let  his  mind  grow  redolent  with  images  of  the  past,  and  hia 
fto^  eonjute  up  the  mvtiads  of  Wight  spirits  that  wait  upon  iu  spill, 
be  had  found  the  field  tOd  acutely  exciting,  instead  of  bMfig,  as  it 
teemed  to  him, 

*  Flat,  stale>  and  unprofitable.** 
It  was  after  such  a  ramble  as  1  here  allude  to,  gun  on  my  arm  tod 
flog  at  heel,  that  I  burst  suddenly  from  the  forest,  in  pursuit  of  a  covey 
«f  partridges,  in  the  very  place  where  Bulow  flr^t  appeared  to  the  de- 
coved  and,  then  desnerate  gaze  of  Imperial  Napoleon.  The  season  was 
Advanced.  It  was  September;  and  I  had  abundant  proof  in  my  game- 
bag  that  I  hadiiot  snent  my  day  for  nothing,  but  that  if  I  had  been 
wapdering  in  a  mood  of  sadness,  **  shooting  had  physicked  care." 

■  ■■-■■-■■■  - 1_  _  _  

W^-^—  ^,     ■  ■  __  ^  ■    _  •■  .  ^  ■■■II  — 

*Mi^t  people  have  beard  (1ml  fcnhie  tnay  hot)  of  SherWafi's  cbahicterUHe  refkljr 
••  HW  Mn  A  atoertion  thst  hj  went  down  into  a  coal  mm*,  merely  UmI  be  «*  migbt 

h?:!^  ^x.  ^^  ^^  ^-yf  ^^  *  ^^"'»"  «1»"»^  **»•  ftWfcsr,  ^  you  mlfht  faUTt  tftiiir 
•aid  it,  without  committing  the  folly  of  doing  i^i"  ,  \ 
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Jmt  M I  emei^d  from  tlie  feifest  the  9tm  was  gdng  rapidly  dovn.  The 
western  horL&on  was  filled  with  the  mixture  of  haze  and  light  that  forma 
80  indeaci:ibable  a  heauty  of  the  hour,-:— which  the  pen  may  talk  of  with- 
ont  telling,  and  the  pencil  may  daub  but  cannot  paint.  The  lion^ 
that  fine  emblem  which  should  teach  the  natbns  whp  adopt  it  that 
dignity  is  joined  with  true  courage,  stood  evident  on  his  earthen  mound, 
formed  of  the  very  floor  that  had  echoed  the  tramp  and  turmoil  of  the  fight. 
This  noble  monument  was  fully  lighted  by  the  sunbeams,  projected  to- 
wards it  in  triangular  shapes^  and  giving  to  the  whole  au  effect  of 
mpoiuy  yet  brilliant  architecture^  quite  indescribable,  yet  often  attempted, 
in  pictures  which,  while  meant  to  be  holy,  are  but  mockeries  of  heaven, 

"  Just  at  this  hour,*'  thought  t,  *'  pn  that  great  day  of  battles,  the 
whole  English  line  sprang  up  and  rushed  to  the  charge, — just  at  this 
hour  the  Prussian  columns,  flushed  with  the  memonr  of  disgrace  which 
had,  for  two  days,  defied  even  the  temporary  oblivion  of  sleep,  and 
parched  hjr  the  double  thirst  of  vengeance  and  fatigue, .  deployed  in 
merciless  vigour  on  the  broken  foe— just  now  the  worn-down  French, 
frantic  in  hopeless  heroism,  gave  way  and  fled !  Now  let  me  tread  the 
ground,  uninterrupted,  alone,  while  imagination  acts  again  the  awful 
scene  in  all  its  grand  details.    To  heel.  Carlo !    To  heel  !** 

I  had  then  most  assuredly  b^n  to  moralize, — to  poetize,  perhaps,-^ 
had  not  my  attention  been  suddenly  called  away  from  images  of  the 
past^  by  a  figure  of  palpable  existence^  little  in  unison  with  those  which 
had  been  filling  my  mmd's  eye.  It  was  that  of  a  man  on  horseback. 
When  I  first  observed  him  he  was  careering  at  fiill  gallop  along  the 
sloping  ground  in  front  of  the  spot  where  '*  Wellington's  Tree ''  had 
stood,  til)  some  speculating  Vandal  cut  it  down  to  make  snuff-boxes. ,  I 
was  astonished  at  his  speed ;  but  more  so  still  when  I  saw  him,  a  little 
beyond  the  farmhouse  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  turn  suddenly  down  the 
valley;  and  when  he  reached  the  lower  extremity  of  the  orchard  hedge, 
just  where  Shawe,  the  life-guardsman,  fell  aifd  was  buried,  (after 
despatching  four  of  his  assailants  to  prepare  his  billet  in  the  next  world,) 
he  pulled  up  his  horse,  and,  with  all  the  rapidity  of  the  riding-school  or 
drill-yard,  he  went  through  the  semblance  of  a  series  of  manoeuvresy 
such  as  might  have  been  acted  on  the  spot  by  th^  brave  bruiser  over 
Whose  grave  he  was  careering. 

I  had  by  this  time  clambered  up  the  rough  pedestld  of  earth  which 
supports  the  little  obelisk  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  slain  of  the  G^- 
tnan  legion.  I  leaned  against  the  pillar,  and  watched  my  man.  I  very- 
soon  concluded  that  he  was  mad,^— but  not  without  method  eith^;— for 
he  went  through^  in.  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  a  whole  (series  of  evolu- 
tions, formed  columnB,  squares,  and  lines,  advanced  and  retreated, 
elun^ged,  ran  away,  and  went  through  the  whole  mimicry  of  the  great 
battle,-  as  evidently  and  as  perfectly  as  any  single  individual  could 
peBsiblydo.  He  was  capitally  mounted  on  a  chestnut  horse  of  true 
Ea^ish  )>reed,  showing  «ge,  but  much  bloody  and  disphtyiftg  a  speed 
that  might,  in  daya  of  yore,  hav6  earned  way  many  a  cup  and  platel 
The  man  rode  admirably  for  one  of  his  nation,  with  quite  the  air  of  a 
6eri«r  in  die  animals  he  knew  how  to  manage  so  well. 

After  aomt  time  I  attracted  the  attention  of  this  solitair  evolutionist, 
and  h^  came  towards  mesa's  though  he  intended  to  take  we  nionument 
by  storm.    But  when  he  reached  the  high  road  which  runs  at  its  foot^ 
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he  pulled  up,  and  in  cood  jockey-like  style  took  his  positisn  nith  hk 
horse's  head  up  thehiU,  and  (what  I  afterwards  disooreted)  his  blind  eye 
turned  from  me, 

I  had  then  an  opportunity  of  a  close  personal  examination.  .  The  cava* 
lier  was  a  fine  specimen  of  second-rate  Belgian  dandyism.    He  wore 
a  whity-brown  hat,  with  broad  brim  and  of  most  clumsy  shape ;  a  green 
frock-coat  of  a  vile  cut,  lined  with  a  flaunting-paltemed  plaid — the  frtmt 
flaps  and  skirts  thick  studded  with  large  brass  buttons,  each  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  stag,  fox  or  hare,  horse  or  hoimd ;  his  waistcoat  was  of  the 
same  stuff  as  the  lining  of  his  coat ;  his  pantaloons  of  sky-blue  doth; 
long  brass  spurs  of  a  most  ungainly  curve ;  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief 
twisted  knowingly  round  his  neck,  and  a  row  of  many-coloured  but- 
tons decking  his  shirt  front.    His  hands  were  ungloved;    and  while 
one  of  them  held  the  reins,  and  wielded  a  long-thonged  and  hammer- 
handled  whip,  the  other  patted  the  neck  of  his  steed,  which  showed  in 
every  nerve  and  vein  its  fine  condition,  high  blood,  and  past  exertions. 
The  man  looked  more  blown  than  the  beast    He  was  stout — ^not  ht — 
strong-built,  comely-faced,  and  about  forty-five  years  of  age.     As  he 
took  off  his  hat  to  salute  me,  his  sable-silvered  hair  hung  loMely  round 
his  face  and  dn  his, shoulders. 

*'  Well,  Sir,  what  do  you  think  of  her?  is  she  not  a  mare  for  an  Eng- 
lish sportsman  to  be  proud  of  P  Sabre  de  hcis  !  What  do  ye  say  of  her  ? 
FistoletdejKdUe!*'' 

Such  was  his  first  address,  wound  up  by  a  short,  convulsive  laugh. 
He  spoke  in  fluent  Freiich  ;  but  his  accent  was  broad  Belgian,  and  his 
idiom  plainly  marked  him  a  Walloon. 

'*  She  is  handsome  and  good,'*  said  I. 

*^  I  believe  it !"  replied  he,  with  a  nod,  a  wiidc,  and  a  peculiar  chirp 
produced  by  turning  up  his  lip,  and  pressing  his  tongue  against  his 
teeth,  as  though  something  had  stuck  between  them.  It  was  a  very 
knowing  combination,  approaching  more  to  the  generic  attributes  of 
English  jockeyism  than  anything  I  had  ever  seen  abroad. 

"  Monsieur  has  been  in  England  ?"  I  observed. 

"  Never,  d'ye  see  t ;  but  I  love  England,  and  Englishmen,  and  Eng- 
lish horses— as  well  I  might  I  Sabre  de  bcis!  I  never  see  one  of  your 
countrymen  that  I  don't  long  to  shake  him  by  the  hand,  and  my  house  is 
always  his  home  as  long  as  he  likes  it.  Pistolet  depaUle  !  what  a  fine 
dog  you  have  there !  Ah,  I  like  those  dxeiier$  %  (liod,  wink,  and  chirp). 
I  had  a  noble  one  myself  last  year,  but  I  gave  it  to  an  Englishman  who 
spent  five  weeks  with  me." 

**  What  was  his  name?"  asked  I. 

"  His  name  ?  Sabre  de  bois  !  I  never  asked  that ;  for  in  the  first 
place  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  any  man's  name  if  I  like  himself;  and,  in 
the  second,  I  couldn't  remember  it  if  he  had  told  it  to  me.    I  never 


fJJ^tl'i  "^   «o«.'-JW^/  </#  paUMf      Sabra  of  wood  !-Pi.toI  of  itrtw  I 
Avoonte,  innocent,  and  very  unezplainable  oaths  common  in  the  mouth  of  mj 

cJv^Zn.  '^'*  ^  "  ^"  '''^"  ■"  ^^  "^*  ""^  c«pleUves  of  Bdgim 
m^ncSl^^^ii^^^^  ^  ^*  ^^P^y  of  the  wort  stiT,  ssjitH 
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eoidd  praDoanoe  tlie  name  of  an  BngliBbnten  butCkntol  B  ■  "  ■  *tf— 
lot  t  had  good  reaaom  for  knowing  that'*- 

*'  And  what  were  they?"  asked  I,  finding  that  I  had  to  deal  with  a 
fiuniliar  spirit,  who  might  amnse  myvelf  and  others. 

'*  Sabre  de  hoii!  you  shall  know  that,  but  not  now  (nod,  wink,  and 
chirp).  I*U  tdl  you  what,  I  am  a  man  of  fisw  words  (chirp)  ;  but  I 
can  speak  to  the  point  Ijook  th^re  to  the  south^at ;  do  you  see  that 
dm-tree  standing  alone  in  the  distance  ?  there,  far  away-~*ay,  that's  it ; 
my  chftleau  is  at  the  foot  of  that  tree.  I  have  good  quarters  there  for  a 
firiendi  and  good  shootii^  all  round.  I  am  at  home  over  eight  thousand 
aipeiis  (nod  and  wink)  d'ye  see.  Will  you  come  with  me?  Supper 
will  be  ready,  and  there  is  always  enough  for  a  chance  comer  or  two. 
PiHoUt  de  piuUe  f  say  yes-Hwme  along !" 

I  had  no  notion  of  saying  no. .  I  was  too  much  pleased  with  my  sub-* 
ject  to  let  it  sKp.     '*  Yes,"  answered  I,  ^'  I'll  go  with  great  pleasure." 

*  **  Right,  that's  right !  Sabrq^de  bois!  I  never  knew  an  Englishmaat 
xefuae  an  o&r  of  shooting.  If  I  had  only  asked  you  to  supper  you 
wouldn't  have  come?" 

•  *^  Yes,  I  should,  though ;  for  I  like  hospitality  even  better  than  shoot- 
ing." But  I  did  not  add  tiiat  I  liked  the  study  of  such  an  original  even 
bcitlerihtti  hospitality.  .    . 

'*  A  man  after  my  own  heart !  Pray  come  down  from  that  mound,  that 
I  may  shake  you  by  the  hand.  Sahre  de  bois  !  Pll  rid^  up  if  you've  not 
qwek,  d'ye  see-«-(nod,  wink,  chirp,  and  laugh  altogether).  So,  you'd 
have  come  to  supper  even  wilhout  the  shooting?"  continued,  he,  giaqnng 
myofiB^red  hand,  as  I  sprang  down  into  the  toad.  *^  That's,  devilish 
unlike  Englishmen  in  general,  though.  They'll  sport  with  you  as  long 
as  you  like,  kill  every  hare  in  your  covers,  and  thin  your  partridges 
without  mercy,  d'ye  see,  and  be  hail  fellow  well  met ^1  the  time;  but 
iidt  them  to  breakfiist,  dine,  or  aup,  and  unless  they  can  give  you  a're- 
toin,  either  at  Brussels  (if  they  live  Uiere)  or  at  the  ^-  King  of  Spain '  at 
(jenappe,  hard  by  here,  they'll  refuse  you,  with  a  stiff  htm^forbleui 
as  though  you  had  done  them  mortal  ill,  or  were  not  as  good  a  gentle^ 
man,  although  you  may  be  a  better  shot  and  a  better  leUow  (no  ofifence !) 
than  themselves." 

We  had  by  this  tune  turned  in  the  direction  of  my  companion's  house, 
■and  as  we  went  along  he  continued — 

**  That's  a  thing  I  never  could  understand  in  Englishmen.  Why.  the 
devil  do  they  lay  such  stress  on  the  obligation  of  a  dipner?  Is  eating  a 
matter  of  such  importance  with  them  that  a'  man  is  disgraced  if.  he  doea 
not  give  bit  for  bit  ?  How  unsocial  it  is  \  How  uaworthy  the  spirit  of 
hospitality  and  good  fellowship!  Sabre  de  bois  I  If  I  share  my  nieal 
with  a  man  to-day,  is  he  to  bend  down  under  the  shame^  when  I  may 
accept  the  same  from  another  to-morrow  ?  ..  Pistatei  de  paiile  J-  it  seann 
to  me  a  very  false  sense  of  dignity,  that  would  raise  the  instinct  o^  eating, 
which  the  very  brutes  enjoy,  to  a  height  of  such  moral  consequence. 
Excuse  me.  Sir,  but  I  love  the  English  for  all'  that— the  ytrf  sight  of 
this  field  here  makes  me  forget  their  fiiilings." 

I  liked  the  shrewdness  of  these  remarks,  and  I  longed,  to  chime  in 
with  some  of  my  own  on  the  same  subject;  but  he  gave  me  no  time, 
and  I  was  not  sorry,  after  all,  that  he  had  tuned  into  the  channel  with 
wfakh  I  fdt  sure  he  had  some  particular  connexion*    . 
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*'  Served !  Scitre  de  boisi  Out  for  js»  th^  hn^  h{4  fievfT  l^OW 
guned-^no,  nor  foughti  d'ye  mji.    Served  I    PUiokt  (U  pmUe  f* 

A  peculiarly  emphjUic  coorue  of  nod,  wxn^  ^ni  that  n^oet  iaiigitiiU^ 
diirp,  followed  the  epeeob ;  while  my  hero-7-^r  Buoh  )|«  WM  now  avowed, 
<to  the  beet  authorityi  next  to  hie  valeti  if  he  bad  one — turned  stidd^ly  gtf 
ikb  joad,  put  epuxa  to  his  horse,  aud  clearing  the  hedge  of  La  Hmta 
Sainte'e  orchard,  galloped  furiously  over  a  considereble  portion  of  (m 
adjoining  scene  of  the  most  terrible  eonflict  of  cavalry  pn  the  meiaonsble 
day.  There  was  in  my  hero  a  dash  of  that  wild  originality,  thet  wandtir* 
ing  from  the  beaten  path  of  manners  and  conduot|.  which  nmy  be  99^A 
symptomatic  of  insanity,  but  which  is  not  tb^  less  amusing  for  all  thai* 
It  is  infinitely  more  common  on  the  continent  than  at  home ;  and  I  b^v^ 
often  wished  that  foreigners  of  this  stamp  might  sometimes  bite  t  grffup 
of  statue-like  Englishmen,  whose  stiff  good  breeding  and  forqialdegaiiet 
diow  80  imgracious  a  contrast  to  the  more  nittural  negligence  and  pic- 
turesque uibiiuty  which  smrounds  them*  I.  do  not  bold  up  tbo  **  Hsvs 
of  Waterloo ''  as  a  model  of  French  or  even  Belgi^  poUt^ieis;  but  be 
hit  my  fancy  marvellously  for  th6  noncoi  iMid  I  was  resolved  to  tet  him 
fiocl  himself  '^  to  the  top  of  his  bent."    He  soon  returned  tq  mf  Bide* 

**  Sabre  de  bois  I  that  charge  did  me  good — thajt  WM  the  1^  4oiif  bf 
the  gallant  Qreys*  What  a  glorious  moment !  There  stood  N%poUon — 
tiiere  Wdltngton^-*here  swept  ftbng  the  cavatry-i-th^pe  thundervfl  (he 
cannon  \  Yonder  came  the  Prussians-^wbat  a  Crash  I  Onee  a  ir#di» 
MoneieuTf  fbr  a  doaen  years  past,  I  have  gone  through  the  manceuvrfs  9( 
the  fight.  You  caught  me  at  it  just  now  j  and  ^^  long  es  I  IvfPt  I  vffl 
thus  keep  up  the  monory  of  my  own  glorious  work." 

'*  You  served  in  the  cavalry^  doubtlm  ?" 

'*  The  cavalry  I  Pisioiet  de  foiUef  I  made  the  cevidry." 

*'  The  Belcian*  of  course,"  sftid  I9  noiy  firmly  believing  tiie^  1  waa 
oheek^'by'-jowl  wUh  some  general  officer  on  half^-pays  who  bad  done,  good 
eervioe  to  thecsose;  end  I  was  prepared,  from  many  au  in*t{^nae^  pir- 
ticularly  Praasiin  and  Dutch,  to  beer  that  uiy  one  but  be  who  ittiUjr 
^on  the  batj^  wae  entitled  to  all  its  fame, 

^  *'  Belgian,  Dutch,  Hanoverian,  English — all.  Sabre  df  b^Ul  Moo- 
aienr,  but  for  me  Napoleon  wmdd  have  been  this  dey  emperor  of  the 
world ;  but  for  me  you,  and  every  other  Englishman,  would  bo  a  slave; 
but  for  me«  I  tell  you  again*  the  battle  had  never  been  won  or  fought. 
But,  never  mind*  you  shall  beer  all  about  it  by*end-by.  We  must  now 
think  of  supper.    You  have  dined  to-day,  perhaps  p- ' 

''  I  have,"  replied  I,  with  a  smile. 

^  That's  more  than  I  have  then»  Sabredebais/  I  was/stftVnail  taken 
in  fbr  a  dinner.  Monsieur,  if  there  are  two  things  J  hate  most  in  the 
.world  they  are  e  priest  and  a  doctor.  Now^  our  eneekiog  otire  baa  been 
,for  yean  aakbg  me  to  dine  with  hun,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  pmaanent 
pkte  al  my  table.  But  no ;  Pistokt  de  ptUlhJ  a  tboueend  times  no! 
His  jesuitioal  fooe  wonhl  sour  my  wine,  and  kill  my  appetite  as  sme  es 
a  carbonade  of  beef.  Sabre  de  lids/  I  little  thought  he  would  ever  have 
.entrapped  me  to  his  den ;  but  he  caught  me  to-day  in  that  besty  ebower, 
about  one  o'dooki  Ah!  coquin  that  he  isl  He  had  his  lepast  on  the 
liable;  he  never  told  me  that  till  he  got  me  inside^  end  then  be  and  bis 
niece  set  on  me  so  fieroely  that  I  conld'nt  resist*.   SkJnsdeM/  'tiras 


a  iai  dUtBtr  finr  a  mia^-rttoek*ABh  Md  wWM  Imabs  t  NetMug  e^BS,  |m. 
I  live.  'Thibne's  litds  Iter  of  ths  g9ul  Goraing  lifter  mch  beraiit'f  farer 
and  to  Pra  hk  lees  daager  from  die  doel9r ;  tb^t'9  some  cofitfort.  Bi^t 
hen  ve  arc,  at  the  croAB-ro^.  Now,  4o  you  keep  tkat  path  M  tb9  left, 
l^  the  little  chapel  there,  down  the  vtiUji  up  hy  yun  fann»bou«e,  and  «o 
OTi,  towards  the  old  elm.  Til  rattle  on  here,  b|  five  leagues  au  boor, 
StAre  de  hois  !  apd  wbea  I  have  told  Roee  ^^\,  you  are  coining  to  iup* 
per,  I  ihall  be  back  to  meet  you  oa  the  top  of  the  bill.  Adieu  1  go0d 
appetite.  You  may  meet  eome  harea,  or  a  few  coveye,  on  your  way  f  but, 
at  any  late^  I  promiae  to  show  you  fifty  bpfore  brealiiaBt  to-morrow.'' 

With  these  words  he  galloped  off.  ^-  Some  hares  —a  few  oeveya— ;/i^ 
before  breakAst !"  exclaimed  I,  with  irrepresl^ible  delight.  '*  That  does 
aound  well-r-tbat  looks  like  sport.  Come  alougi  Carlo ;  eheer  up,  old 
lad;  we  may  be  repaid  for  many  a  felse  promise  yet."  After  half  & 
league's  walk  I  reached  the  top  qf  the  billp  and  had  a  (ull  view  of  the 
^m,lba  *^  chdteeiUy^^  and  its  master,  who  wailed  for  me  in  th^  choussie, 
in  a  gandy  eabriolet,  drawn  by  a  fine,  high-spirited  English  borae.  | 
irteppad  in,  and,  but  for  the  honour  of  the  thing,  uught  as  well  havf 
erosaed  a  eoupla  of  newly-ploughed  fields  on  foot,  f3r  we  were,  in  le^a 
than  tea  ininntes,  at  the  gate  of  ^*  Turk  Castle."  Suob  was  the  nauia 
of  bis  abode,  but  never  was  title  less  in  sympathy  with  a  place*  "  T\ur-» 
key  Cottage,"  or  ^'  Ooose  Lodge,"  would  have  been  muob  more  appro** 
priate.  It  was  a  small,  neat,  whitewashed,  modem-built  country-house, 
of  one  visibla  story  high ;  the  hall  door,  approached  by  a  flight  of  atone 
ateps,  the  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor,  the  front  eourt-yard  auriDuuded 
with  a  low  wall,  and  a  straggling  assemblage  of  cattle,  pioultry,  pigs,  an4 
doge,  giving  Evidence  of  an  irregular  sporting  and  farming  bacbelov 
establishBiant,  Wb^re  a  positive  notion  of  loose  boiq^itality  was  blendad 
wiA  an  uncertain  idea  of  wealth. 

*  *^  Sabr^  de  bats  /  Joseph,  be  quick,"  eaclaimed  my  host,  to  a  wild- 
leddng  young  fellow,  in  a  blouse  (Anglie^i  smoek-ftoek)  who  lounge4 
\ip  to  the  horse's  head.  "  Here,  take  ^e  reinsi  the  whip,  this  gantiei* 
nan's  game  bag.  Quick,  Sabre  de  boU  I  Fly,  jump»  skip ;  that's  my 
way--- Aflo/al  de  paiiie  /  Well,  Rogier,  how  are  the  dogs  ?  Fit  for 
to-morrow,  at  five^— eh?  Let  Juno  be  ooupled  with  Victor,  d'ye  ae^,  and 
the  mettled  bitcb  with  Hercule^-Soi^e  de  beis  I  See  that  all's  right,  the 
guns  and  powder-flasks,  and  your  own  bugle.  Is  |^e  erapk  mended? 
Jiet  the  young  black  pointer  Wear  his  muaile  |  and,  Pistolei  de  faille  t 
thia  geutlemaEn's  dxeiier  well  fed  and  bedded ;— that'e  my  way,  d'y^ 


The  bluff  old  Mlow  (also  en  blouie)  to  whom  this  speeoh  waa  ad* 
dressed,  replied  to  every  word,  by  a  word ;  to  eveiy  .nod,  by  a  nod;  to 
every  wbdt,  by  a  wink.  He  was  in  manners  a  perfecl  fao  simile  of  bia 
ttiaetef  and  medal.  Various  other  persons  were  standing '  ab^t^  ip  % 
sort  of  feudal  attendance,  on  the  coming  of  their  abief.  An  ol4  weme^t 
srbo  aoted  as  poftreas  and  poaltry-lffiepev,  was  ptpmine&t  ]  and  a  coane- 
ioebifig  wtndl,  called  a^^e  de  quartier  (bensemaid)  took  me  under  ber 
especial  care.  We  were  received  on  the  steps  by  Boee,  the  bandsom^ 
slatternly,  iine-dresaed,  doubtful-looking  bouae^keeper,  who  bf|4§  me 
avetoeme,  and  tetinned  her  mastw's  kiss  by  cordially  slapping  his  obaek. 
And  Just  as  we  enteiad  the  door,  a  huge  rarisn,  from  the  Ardanncab 
Ikroat  bit  bea%«Uto(a  k^  wick^  aa|a  tbnlbuBf  beidde^  imd  9io«M 
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some  horrid  flound  of  recognitioii  to  my  boBt,  wlio  patted  it  on  tlielwidy' 
swearing  that  Jacko  spoke  as  well  as  any  Chxistiany  and  that  he  lowed 
him  as  well  as  if  he  were  his  own  child ;  while  Jacko,  hidding  a  cmst  in 
his  twisted  talon,  threw  a  sidelong  and  qnick-g^ndng  look  at  his  mas- 
ter, like  a  deaf  man,  listening  with  his  eye. 

I  soon  disencumhered  myself  of  all  unnecessary  appurtenances,  which 
I  placed  in  a  very  snug  sleeping-room,  well  provided ;  and  before  I  had 
completed  my  ablution,  a  summons  from  mine  host  called  me  to  supper* 
Rose  was  our  attendant.  She  had  cooked  the  repast,  and  now  placed  it 
on  the  table,  serving  with  a  familiar  and  not  ungraceful  courtesy,  as 
though  conscious  that  she  was  above  her  menial  station,  but  insensible 
to  any  debasement  in  her  elevation.  She  occasionally  sat  down,  putting 
in  some  observations,  without  seeming  to  think  them  an  intrusion.  She 
supplied  me  with  plates,  knives,  glasses,  and  the  other  accessories,  as  if 
she  did  an  act  of  hospitality  rather  than  servitude. 

Towards  her  lord  and  master  there  was  an  easy  bearing,  such,  at  times, 
as  a-daughter  might  have  shown  to  her  patriarchal  sire  under  the  tents 
of  Canaan— K>ccasionally  a  look  of  kindness  as  conjugal  as  Hagar  or 
Sarah  might  have  bestowed  on  old  Abraham ;  but  I  never  observed  a 
meretricious  glance,  or  heard  a  bold  phrase,  such  as  no  doubt  gamiafaed 
the  bearing  of  the  thousand  unmentionables  who  shared  the  unwcdded 
dignities  of  David,  or  lovingly  twined  t)ieir  fingers  through  the  side 
curls  on  Solomon's  temples.  >. 

Our  meal  was  befitting  a  sporting  lodge,  though  not  in  keeping  with 
my  early  notions  of  '^  Turk  Castle,"  or  suoh  as  were  warranted  by  my 
entertainer^s  grandiloquence.  It  was  not  exactly  "  toujours  perdrix^** 
for  quail  and  hare  varied  the  monotony.  We  had  the  latter  in  every 
imaginable  form-— rofi,  sa/utS,  mariniy  au  civety  and  au  ohaudrony--~e9try 
way  but  in  soup — Rose,  alas!  knew  nothing  of  that  chef  (fceuvre  of 
Scotch  cookerj^-^while  the  volant  victims  of  my  host's  nearly  unerring 
aim  were  also  served  up  in  ingenious  varieties  of  ctdinary  taste.  I  made 
a  capital  supped,  althoup^h  we  had  neither  fish,  fowl,  nor  iiesh,  techni- 
cally 80  called,  for  dtimtf  holds  a  distinct  and  honourable  place  (^  its  own 
in  all  manuals  of  tne  kitchen,  from  the  Ainianaeh  des  Gourmands  down 
to  Mrs.  Glasse.  But  the  wine  toof-really  and  truly  all  that  an  epicuie 
could  wish  for,  or  that  money  and  a  gooid  palate  coukl  buy  or  choose. 
The  Bordeaux,  the  Burgundy,  the  Champagne^  were  alike,  excellent — 
prime,  ''  Bottle  after  botde  appeared  and  disappeared.  I  had  not  drank 
so  much  fbr  years  before,  nor  have  I  since  in.  any  six  evcfoings  together, 
as  I  did  at  that  sitting ;  yet  no  one  bad  effect  was  produced,'  barring, 
peiPhaps,  an  occaAonal  twinge  of  envy  of  him  who  lubd  a  cellar  so  wdl 
BtoTea,  and  suoh  means  of  showing  his  hospitality. 

**  You  walk  lame,"  said  I,  as  my  hero  hobbled  across  the  room  for  a 
cork-sciew,  Rose  having  left  it  on  a  side^table  as  she  glided  away  in 
search  of  some  biscuits. 

*^  Y^^Sabre  de  hoU!  but  I  wonder  what  the  devil  it  is  that  ails  me. 
Our  stupid  doctor  calls  it  gout;  but  that  it  can't  be;  I  take  too  much 
exercise,  and  my  father  never  had  it." 

^'  But  perhaps  his  father  had." 
•    ^*Ah!  thatl  don't  know,  Pittoiet  de  penile/  my  knowledge  goes  no 
fkrther  back  than  the  last  generation,  and  ScAre  de  bais  /  he  is  a  wise 
man,  as  Solomon  says,  who  can  swear  to  that.    Yet  that  booby  bolus* 
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Bilker  ftt  Genappe  wotdd  penaado  me  tlMt  it  »  the  gout.  I  wm 
obliged  to  seud  for  him  a  month  ago»  I  had  a  sweUing  just  here  on  my 
great'  toe-^oint,  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock's  giUs,  and  pins  and  needles 
shooting  all  through  it,  so  that  I  roared  with  pain.  '  Now,  you  know, 
doctor/  says  I,  as  he  put  his  assaseinatlng  face  in  at  the  door,  '  you 
know  I  hare  a  great  contempt  for  your  skill,  and  hate  your  physic, 
Sabre  de  bois  / — diat's  my  way — so  what  do  you  tibink  ails  me  ?'  ^  The 
gOQt,'  says  he.  *  It's  not  true/  says  I.  '  ^  It's  the  gout,'  says  he.  *  You 
lie,'  says  I.  '  It's  the  gout,  the  gout,  my  friend,'  says  he  again,,  quite 
coolly.  '  I  am  not  your  friend,  nor  you  mine,  to  tell  me  such  bad  news 
as  that,'  says  I,  ^and  I  do  not  believe  you;  I  won't  believe  you;  it's 
not,  it  dian't  be  Hao  ^out.  But,  So^e  de  hois  !  it's  something,  so  what 
must  I  do  for  it?'  *  Get  rid  of  that  bottle  of  Burgundy,'  says  he, '  and 
clap  on  ten  leeches.'  '  Here  goes,'  says  I,  (as  soon  as  his  back  i^as 
turned,)  *  for  the  Brst  part  of  the  preteription ;'  so  I  emptied  the  rest  of 
the  botde,  whieh  was  about  three  parts  full,  into  this  gdolet ;  tliis  way, 
d'ye  seek'  "•^He  here  did  as  much  by  a  flask  of  champl^e  that  stood 
beside  him, — '^  *  and  I  swallowed  it  off  at  a  draught,  Smre  de  hw  I  d*ye 
sec  so,  that's  my  way — Pisiaiet  de'paUie  /"  He  now  filled  a  huge  beer 
goblet  that  stood  on  the  table,  and  as  the  effervescent  dose  pf  champagne 
frothed  down  his  throat,  he  grew-  crimson  in  the  face,  his  eyes  became 
bloodshot ;  I  was* terrified.  I  thought  the  gout  had  suddenly  flown  up 
to  his  head,  not  stopping  to  kill  him  on  its  way  through  his  stomach* 
*'  For  God's  sake  I"  says  I^  imploringly,  and  catching  hold  of  his  aim. 

**  Sabre  de  hois  /"  exclaimed  he,  smacking  down  his  glass  against  the 
table,  so  forcibly  as  to  break  it  into  shivers,  '^  Sabre  de  Ms  /  nnd  Pistokt 
de  paiUe  !  that's  my  way,  d'ye  see.  That's  my  way  of  getting  rid  of  a 
bottle !  Here,  Rose !  champagne,  d'ye  see — bring  a  couple  of  bottles, 
one  in  each  hand.  Sabre  de  hciti  my  brave  Englishman,  that's  the  way 
we  go  it  at  Chateau  Tnrc  .'Well,  as  I  was  saying,  *  Clap  on  ten  leeches,? 
says  he.  ^That  I  will,'  says. I ;  so  I  sent  to  the  apothecary's  in  the 
viUage  for  twenty.  They  kept  suddng  all  night,'  Pistolet  de  paUte! 
and  I  was  near  fainting  befbre  Rose  and  the  old  woman  could  stop  the 
Mood.  *  Well,'  says  the  doctor,  in  the  mocning,.  *  how  do  you  feel  now  ?^ 
'  Worse,'  says  I.  *  That's  odd,'  says  he^— ^  did  you  put  on  the  leeches  ?' 
'  I  did,'  says  I.  *  And  what  did  you  do  with  the  wine  ?'  *  I  drank  it,'  says 
I.  ^  I  thought  so,'  says  he ;  *  you  must  put  on  eighteen  more  leeches, 
and  drink  nothing  to-day  but  water,  or  I  don't  answer  for  the  con- 
sequence.' '  *  Drink  nothing  but  water  I'  says  I**-^no,  SiUfre  de  hois  I 
I'll  not  consent  to  that ;  but  let  me  have  my  im  share  of  wine,  and 
I'll  put  on  six-and-thirty leeches  instead  of  ei^teen.'  /Nonsense!' 
Bays  he,  walking  out  of  the  house.  '  Good  sense,',  says  I,  uncorking  a 
bottle  ofclos  vaugeatix — so  I  filled  my  glass,  and  sent  for  a  fiesh  flask 
of  champagne  and  another  phial  fidl  oif  leedies.  There  were  about  forty 
altogether;  so  I  stuck  them  on  all  over  my  foot;  and. as  fast  as  they 
sucked,  S€^€  de  hois  /  so  fast  did  I  keep  -filling,  and  luckily  for  me  tno. 
Fot,  Fiitoiet  de  paiUe!  d'ye  see,  I  had  most  certainly  been  a  dead  man 
but  for  the  wine,  which  replenished  the .  blood.  But,  Sabre  de  hois  !  it 
was  the  leeches  that  died,  and  not  me.  The  doctor  found  fifteen  of  them 
at  the  last  .gasp,  and  as  many  more  reeling  drunk,  on  his  next  visit ;  and 
aa  for  myself,  I  have  never  had  a  dear  notion  since  of  what  passed — ^it  is 
a  curious*  thinj;  how  bl^Ag  takes  away  a  man's  mmoiy^  and  .makes 
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over  th»ft  fit,  Viit  Tvi  hii^n  wsikontihii  kgeytr  eine^,  ani  eim't  Itat  I* 
put  it  to  tbs  groimd-^l  is  an  od4  affair  altogether,  bat  TU  nevsr 
aeknowledga  it  to  be  ^a  gout*    No,  uo,  that  was  Be^er  in  tb^  faauiy.'* 

Just  at  this  moment  he  gay^  m0  another  proof  of  ^  amount  of 
piedieal  akiU,  whichi  let  me  observe  in  passing,  all  foreigners  have  a 
smattering  of,  \i\  a  small  wayt  quite  unknown  to  John  BuU.  Hid 
window  close  behind  my  host  had  beeii  left  ab^ut  an  inch  open,  jvaft 
wide  enough  to  allow  a  sharp-edged  breeise  to  come  int  and  cut  insidiouslfr 
through  every  impediment  of  elothiBg  and  ski^i  until  it  found  its  way  to 
die  very  citadel  of  my  hero's  kidneys.  From  time  tA  time  b^  put  Ua 
hand  to  his  back,  and  rubbing  it,  with  a  satisfied  smile  and  his  eteni^ 
ehirp,  he  exclaimed, — 

**  Sabre  de  bms/  J  like  that,  e*esi  la  digestion  qui  gefmtP^ 

*^  Lucky  discovery,"  thought  I^  ^^  which  might  save,  if  men  knew  hrt 
|dl,  many  a  box  of  dyspeptic  pills,  by  merely  placing  one's  loinB  befora  a 
current  of  aire"  But,  belbre  I  could  tall  my  friet^  the  truth  i^  kia 
positbn,  be  cried  out, 

**  Sabre  d4  bdU  /  you  don't  drink  ]  come  along  then,  1*11  slurtr  you  mj 
library." 

I  rose  and  followed,  as  he  limped  away  to  a  room  adioining,  which 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Noah's  Ark  kind  of  confusion;  pure  tlmsgs  and 
impure  being  mingled  together,  and  most  of  them  in  pairs.  ImplemenCi 
of  sporting  were  tossed  about  promiscuously;  a  pair  of  pistols,  witlt 
pairs  of  pantaloons,  Hhoes,  hats,  guns,  dog'-whips,  ctollat  and  couples, 
powder-flaska,  shotf-pouches — all  in  braces ;  my  boat  declaring  he  *^  liked 
every  thing  double  barrelled,  from  his  fusil  to  his  musical  snuff-box." 

**But  there,  there,"  continued  he,  with  reiterated  ohiiTpings,  *'  that'a 
what  I  pride  myself  on  most  of  all ;  look  at  my  library-r-what  do  you 
think  of  that?'' 

I  looked  about  for  books,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  Hkt  mantel* 
piece,  to  which  he  pointed ;  but  nothing  caught  my  eyes  on  the  walla 
save  a  large  oollBOtbn  of  tobacco-pipes-^between  twenty  and  thirty — of 
many  varieties  of  shape  and  feature,  most  of  them  composed  of  that 
{mrtieular  kind  of  stuff  called  ecume  demer^  which  from  pure  white  grow^ 
mottled  into  handsome  shsdes  of  reddish  Inrown,  from  the  force  of  bdn^ 
pmoked  throngh.  These  were,  as  I  found  by  my  boat's  delighted  laugh 
at  my  embarrassment,  what  he  designated  his  '^  library" — the  crideat 

iioint  of  which  pleasantry  I  was  not  able  to  ascertain ;  but  I  do  him 
njusHee,  in  haatening  over  many  other  of  his  peculiarities  and  sayings, 
whidi  had  ail  at  least  godd  humour  to  recommend  them. 

«^  Recollect,"  fuud  I^  »'you  have  something  to  tell  mo  abotit 
Waterloo." 

*^  Come  then,  and  drink  another  bottle.'* 

"  Net  a  drop.'* 

"  Then  Pn  teU  you  nnthing, /o-m^A/.*' 

"  Then  I  mnat  wait  till  to-morrow/'  and  so  we  parted ;  he,  however, 
taking  every  pdisible  care  for  my  comforts,  and  Rose  aeeonding  Mni 
with  all  die  assUuities  in  her  power. 

My  host,  on  a  moderate  oalculatmn,  had  drank  three  times  as  mudh 
wine  as  I,  bin^daa  sundry  gksaea  of  H^i$ur^  and  the  smoking  of  tariotti 
Ftpea  of  tebMWo  (an  abominaU^  f ustom^  enough  te  atu|afy  the  bf^hn 


iMA  4iinkii«  tit  ii|fl|oifd}i  yet  Im  wm  w  f^t  iivf^lmilk  ^  nf^ 
laomqigt  pving  wim  W(afm.U^  worlciQ«a»  »nd  pieparing  for  the  ekag^^^ 
ividt  «s  muoh  tfOolilttMs  ft«4  M  «lefr  a  head|  »t  >f  1m  bad  9Pqe  to  bed  at 
sunaet,  to  £ge8t  a  supper  of  the  most  primitive  fhtgalitjr.  |  roii^  q^icl^y^ 
C4«ippai  myaid^  V9uied  up  Carlo,  aad  joined  iny  entartaioer  (in  aU  Mj^Bea 
of  the  W9rd)|  vbo  lei^vfA  nae  in  the  conrt-yard  witU  f  sl^out  of  gr^etinCi 
ftod  a  disubarii  of  both  b^als,  that  set  t)ie.  dogs  barkingi  turtb^a 
gabbUoit  baw  oiiekUii([,  and  ri|vea  groaking,  in  a  fine  chorus  Qf  aniip4 

Pieocd^  by  Joseph  th«  grooiDf  who  soin^dad  a^  old  cracked  bugle, 
that  samied  greatly  to  rijoioe  two  couple  qf  beagles  wbich  be  bold  in 
laasbi  and  foUowMl  by  Bogiftr  tbe  gewe-beepar,  wbo  earri^  a  bra^e-r 
bandied  earbine*  and  led  an  old  greyish  •paniel,  ind  tbe  young  b}a«k 
pointer  alluded  to  tbe  evening  b^bre  by  my  bo6t,-«-^bf  and- 1  9(fppe4 
himwAi^l  ftfaUy,  «nd  in  bigb  bopoi  ^tb  Cerlo  nt  my  Mi  Mid  he 
■buffliBff  a]0iiiE  like 

**  THrdy^ted  Time,  thlit  Hke  an  ugly  witeb  doth  limp,** 

withant  1)alf  m  mi«y  good  iea«ons  for  it  M  my  friend^^for  ba  a9i>)d 
ftvnt  one  at  least  for  every  bumper  be  bad  despatebed  for  y«ars  i^w^ 

Our  fimt  operatiima  oemmanoed  in  a  tbree^aere  square  of  v^  late, 
atviding  oati»  wbieb*  like  most  of  the  corn  in  tbope  immepfe  plainei  waa 
wpfcnged>  AT  marked  by  any  lint  ei^oept  tbe  edgea  pf  tbe  elpver  «ii4 
yolalo  patduMi  wbifib  flauked  it  09  all  sides. 

**  I  marked  a  wffsjf  of  ferty  opuple  of  young  birde  into  tbie  aita  ImIi 
i^ght,"  said  my  bost. 

*^  A  covey  of  forty  ooiq^le!"  exdaimed  I» 
.  ^*  Huab!''  eiitd  be,  and  tbe  dogs  daabad  in,  the  beagiss  efoi^itedt 
wbisb  WHB  seat  off  iritb  Joseph  to  wait  on  the  skirts  of  a  Utde  wocnI 
bard  by.  Afier  some  minutes  of  anxious  susp«ase,  (my  giett  fwt  being 
tba  mMfflaieney  of  my  powder-fladc  for  tbe  blaaing  away  wbieb  I  anti- 
dpated,.)  my  dog  appeared  at  the  farthest  end  of  tbe  oats,  bftving  eare* 
liuly.  b^  it  without  the  least  effect  i  but  the  young  black  pointer  raised 
«  crow  from  one  of  tbe  englesi  and  set  off  after  it  full  speed»  ae  any 
pmrny  would  do  tbe  irst  or  second  time  of  hia  being  brought  into  the 

^  Sabre de  bciil  what  a  rsscally  dog  that  is!''  exclabned  my  beni» 
after  much  wbiatUng,  n>ariiig»  and  scmamingi  wbieb  Pluto  paid  not  tbe 
least  attention  to«  ^*  PUloUt  de  pailUl  what  a  pretty  inresent  to  make 
inei  Why,  biaiCaniage  from  Ostend  here  cost  me  a  N^oolepni  and  ha 
ja  not  worth  a  bous«  That's  whet  one  gets  from  one'e  £nglisb  friende» 
No jafimcei  d'ye  see  7" 

I  saw  he  was  in  high  wrath,  and  I  strove  to  eonaole  Um^  by  aeyiug 
Aat  all  young  dogs  hiui  the  same  £ralt»     ^ 

'^  No  I  a  tKonsand  timea  no  i''  exclaimed  he.  ^^  No  offimce,  theiigb. 
Beil  my  grqr  bitch  there,  of  the  true  Flemish  bseed^  from  a  month  old 
1^  to  tMby,  never  went  out  of  a  tret  in  beating  a  fidd»  or  feUowed  any 
bud  0n  the  wing,  game  or  carrion.  Sabre  de  beui  aha  will  run  fiu^ 
CBOogb  after  a  haie^  Aeugh-^ay,  and  many  a  one  she  baa  caught  a 
laagiia  off  in  the  lorait,  widi  Aa  beaslesi  and  bimight  it  hack,  when  I 
tbffWJrbfr  she  had  onlv  raiL  off  to  the  kouaa  fiw  heE  dinner.    Ah !  that'a 
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Ae  true  bneed  of  a  sportmg  spaniel;  not  like  that  Bbambling,  iankf, 
long-tailed  beast  yonder.  Sabre  de  bois/  here  he  comes  bade.  PU 
teach  him  how  to  break  a  young  dog  of  bad  habits ;  that's  my  way^  d'ye 
see.    Pistolet  de  pcdUe  /  '* 

'  With  this  he  put  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and,  to  my  hoRtur  and 
dismay,  he  let  fly  both  barrels  at  poor  Pluto,  at  about  sixty  yards*  dia* 
tance,  tumbling  him  over  and  over,  severely  hit-^not  mortally,  thanks 
to  the  gentleness  of  Belgian  gun-makingi  The  poor  victim  rolled  him- 
self up  again,  and  ran  away  howling,  cured  most  effectually,  and  £or 
evia-,  of  all  chance  of  acting  ill  or  well  as  a  sporting  dog ;  for,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  or  sound  of  a  ran  fitem 
that  hour,  but  pined  away,  degenerate  and  broken-spiiited,  till  he  was 
finally  hunted  to  death  one  day,  like  a  common  cur,  by  the  village  UadL- 
guards,  with  a  canister  tied  to  his  tail. 

After  this  specimen,  we  had  not  much  spOrt  As  to  the  fifty  coveya 
of  pomised  partridges,  they  dwindled,  in  reality,  to  one^  of  about  aeven 
brace,  and  a  few  straggling  birds,  some  of  which  we  bagged,  I  shooting 
very  indifiSerently,  but  my  companion  killing  every  shot '  He,  however, 
missed  one  at  a  hare,  which  I,  to  his  evident  mortification^  knocked 
over;  and  great  difficulty  I  had  in  rescuing  it  from  the  fimga  of  his 
infernal  grey  spaniel  bitcn.  But  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  the  day  was 
one  which  few  thorough-bred,  high-gmng  English  Nimrods  would  tolii- 
rate.  It  was  when  the  beagles  found  another  hare,  in  one  of  the  little 
wopds  on  my  host's  property,  many  such  dotting  most  picturesquely  th^ 
Vaneties  of  hill  and  vale  which  compose  the  &ce  of  the  country — 
**  beauty  spots  on  the  face  of  nature,  as  my  brother.  Lord  Lofty,  aays." 
The  music  of  the  dogs,  and  the  wild  sound  of  Joseph's  horn,  echoing 
through  the  woods,  and  carried  on  from  hill  to  hill,  was  a  relief  frbm 
the  ftig  of  mere  shooting.  And  well  do  I  remember  the  voluptuous  anxiety 
with  which  I  lav  on  some  of  the  grassy  hillocks  commanding  a  view  of  the 
country,  watching  the  two  couple  of  beagles  as  they  followed  the  aoent 
keenly  horn  cover  to  cover,  cheered  on  by  the  men,  and  aided  by  them 
in  beating  the  little  coppices  that  hung  in  picturesque  patches  on  the 
rising  grounds,  over  valleys  as  pastoral  as  fimcy  could  frame. 
*  The  murderous  habit  of  watching  at  the  wood-skirts,  and  shootiDg  the 
worn-down  hares  as  they  bolted,  was  not  followed  on  this  occasion.  My 
hero  limped  fiir  away  after  a  bevy  of  quails,  which  I  heard  him  fi^>m 
time  to  time  popping  at  in  the  distance,  during  some  hours,  as  I  lay 
stretched  at  length,  with  my  gun  at  one  side  and' Carlo  at  the  other; 
while  the  beagles  having  no  chance  of  killing  the  hares  they  chabed^ 
there  never  was,  perhaps,  a  purer  specimen  of  the  joys  of  sporting, 
without  any  of  its  drawbacks,  than  that  which  I  so  indolently  tasted  in 
those  often-remembered  hours. 

We  returned  home  to  a  late  dinner,  which  offered  pretty  nearly  the 
same  features  as  the  supper  of  the  preceding  night.  My  host,  however, 
was  not  in  such  full  feather  as  he  had  been  then :  his  symptoms  of  gout 
were  growing  outrageous;  and  he  was  evidently  vexed  at  the  poor 
display  of  game  which  stood  in  the  place  of  his  promised  fifty  coveys,  and 
the  fion  est  inventus  account  of  that  particular  one  of  forty  brace  which 
he  had  himself  counted,  I  was  determined,  however,  to  press  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  battle,  and  find  out  his  claim  to  the  title  wluch  I  had 
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msde  up  my  mind  to  give  him,  and  which  itandi  at  the  head  of  thia 


^*  Sabre  de  hois!  ^tia.ttue/^.  eaid  he  toergetically  to  one  of  my  in** 
quiring  observations  on  the  part  he  had  performed — '^  true,  as  I  told 
you,  that,  hut  for  me,  the  battle  had  never  been  gained  nor  fought;  and 
I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,  d'ye  see  ?  I  furnished  the  whole  allied,  army 
irith  horses — 5869  had  I  at  once  upon  my  hands.  Never  was  such  a 
contract  made  so  quickly,  or  fulfilled  so  well :  it  was  the  affair  of  five 

minutes  between  General  B anfl  myself.     Pistoht  de  padlle  !  that 

was  a  man  for  doing  business  and  drinking  champagne :  here's  to  his 
health  in  a  bumper  I— off  with  it.  So,  d'ye  see  ? — Sdbre  debois  /  that's 
my  way !  Yes,  our  contract  was  prompt  and  to  the  point'  *  Furnish 
BIX  thousand  horses,'  said  he^  *  in  three  weeks,  at  live  hundred  francs  a 
horse.'  *  I  will,'  said  I ;  and  so  I  did.  But,  Sabre  de  bms  /  I  bought 
them  for  four  hundred  at  most,  and  many  for  less ;  the  balance  was  mine 
— ^make  money  of  that — and  here  I  am  in  Ch&teau  Turc !  That's  my 
way,  d'ye  see?" 

*'  Five  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  all  on  your  hands  at 
once  ?  "  said  I. 

**  Ay,  and  not  a  cent  of  the  money  paid  me,  and  I  over  head  and  ears 
in  debt  for  the  whole;  for  the  English  guineas,  d'ye  see,  hadn't  come ; — 
end,  worse  than  all,  it  was  reported  ^t  the  emperor  had  crossed  the 
finontiers." 

*'  And  what  would  you  have  done  if  he  had  ?  " 
**  Done!  Sabre  de  boisl  and  Pistolet  de  pailieJ  I'd  have  met  him 
half  way,  and  said — Sire,  here  are  yjour  Majesty's  horses,  ready  for  the 
remount  of  your  army.  I  was  well  prepared  for  your  coming,  and  have 
risked  all  I  was  worth  in  the  world  to  be  ready  for  your  imperial  and 
royal  wants.  The  English  would  have  given  me  five  hundred  francs 
a-piece  for  every  horse,  mare,  and  gelding;  your  Majesty  shall  have 
them  for  four  hundred.  Sabre  de  boisl  that's  my  way,  d'ye  see?  I'm 
frank  and  above-board.  So  another  bumper :  fill  up.  Here's  success 
to  horse-dealing,  and  the  memory  of  Waterloo!" 

This  was  the  last  memorable'  speech  of  my  hero  which  fixed  itself  in 
my  mind ;  for,  tired  after  my  day's  fatigue,  and  perhaps  somewhat  of 
him,  I  felt  sleepy,  and  lost  much  of  his  subsequent  lucubrations.  I  had 
learned  his  secret;  and  there  was  no  longer  an:  incitement  sufficient  to 
bear  up  against  the  monotony  of  a  comedy  with  the  plpt  discovered. 

I  took  my  leave  the  next  day,  with  many  a  cordial  invitetion  to  repeat 
my  visit,  but  without  any  demand  for <  my  name,  or  without  one  chilling 
dmwback  of  selfish  expectancy  that  I  should  ever  give  a  quid  for  the 
many  quos  he  had  so  profusely  lavished  on  me. 
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fiT  TBOMAS  BATKBl  BATLT, 

Md. ii.^''-rat  MomK  OF  ocrdBsti  ii  bad! 

t. 

Thb  month' of  Oetober  is  bad 

Ab  tko  month  of  Soptembor  can  bo; 
'*  Oh,  there's  not  in  the  wide  world  **  a  beau  to  bO  had } 

Some  are  shooting,  and  some  are  at  sea  1 
A  lonely  life  woman  endures, 

Deserted  for  pointers  or  yachts ; 
With  some  at  their  moorings,  and  some  at  the  moors. 

Mad  for  cruises  or  gunpowder  plots ! 

Sir  Charles  leaves  his  mate  Hymeneal,  ] 

To  saH  with  the  mate  of  his  yawl  1 
Of  kn  amateur  sailor  the  true  Iteau  ideals 

Blue  shirt,  jacket,  hacku^  and  all  I 
Of  quicksands  hid  under  the  tide 

He  dreams  as  he  lies  in  his  berth ; 
Once  he  thought  of  no  quickKmdi  sare  those  wont  to  glide 

Through  Time's  glass  in  a  season  of  mirth  I 

in. 

His  cab  for  a  cabin  neglected— 

(The  ^g  that  he  has  t>  a  boat  /) 
The  nobleman  seaman  would  blush  if  detected 

In  wearing  a  gentleman's  coat ! 
Hi*  books,  lest  his  lingo  should  ftul,  are 

The  maritime  novels  alone ; 
Chamier  8  clever  *•  I^  of  a  SftDor/' 

Or  Marriott's  matchless «« King's  Own.'* 

IT. 

I^or  no  prima  donna  he  cares« 

He  gives  up  his  box  and  his  stall ; 
And  all  reeollection  of  Malibran's  airs 

Is  very  soon  lo9t  in  a  squall  t 
"  Oh,  her  form  is  divine  f"  he  may  cry, 

But  the  form  that  he  means  is  a  shi^"$t 
And  e'en  Taglioni  unnoticed  trips  by» 

Superseded  by  nauticai  trips  f 

Wh6n  snug  in  Cowes  harbour  he's  brave» 

And  he  sings  as  he  paces  the  deck, 
And  feelings  mere  Lilliputian  wave, 

He  recklessly  laughs  at  a  wreck. 
But  at  Cherbourg,  when  tempests  assail, 

He  wishes  he  never  had  sau'd ; 
And  if  he  should  happen  to  weather  the  gale,  ] 

He'll  take  care  he  is  never  re^gakd^ 
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iiY  ACaiTAINTANCfi  WttH  THE  LATfi  EDMUND  &£AN^ 

I  HAH  reflolved  6n  going  again  to  the  sotitli  of  France  tMi  yem-  (1811), 
And  had  taken  my  berth,  and  arranged  for  my  passage,  in  A  merchant-* 
•hip  lying  in  the  river,  and  bound  for  Bordeaux.  The  very  day  pre- 
vious to  that  fixed  for  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  from  Gravesend  I  was 
dining  with  one  or  two  old  military  friends  at  a  cofiee^house  in  the 
Strand,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  a  relative  of  mine  walked  in,  jtist 
arrived  from  Ireland,  and  not  knowing  that  I  was  in  London.  He  had 
neter  seen  Kean  perform ;  he  had  an  ardent  desire  to  see  him.  Othello 
was  luckily  to  be  played'that  night ;  so,  leaving  the  dinner-table  early, 
we  Tcpaired  to  Drury  Lane,  and  took  our  station  in  one  of  the  front  rows 
in  the  pit.  My  relative  was  greatly  delighted  and  astonished  at  Kean's 
acting,  and  I  was  determined  to  gratify  him  by  an  introduction.  I  ac- 
cordingly took  him  round  to  the  private  entrance,  and  we  mounted  the 
stairs  to  Kean*s  dressing-room. 

We  found  him,  as  was  usual  after  the  performance  of  any  of  his  prin* 
cipal  parts,  stretched  on  a  sofa,  vomiting  violently,  and  throwing  up 
quantities  of  blood.  His  face  was  half-washed—- one  side  deadly  pale, 
the  other  deep  copper  colour.  He  was  a  very  appalling  object,  certamly, 
even  to  those  who  were  accustomed  so  to  see  him ;  my  relative  was  quite 
shocked  and  alarmed,  from  the  apparent  danger  of  the  tragedian.  But 
he  gladly  hailed  my  appearance,  believing  I  had  left  town  for  France ; 
and  when  I  presented  my  companion,  of  whom  he  had  heard  me  speak^ 
he  insisted,  in  the  most  pressing  way,  that  we  should  sup  with  him  at 
one  of  the  neighbouring  taverns,  as  a  farewell  to  me,  his  old  acquaint^ 
ance,  and  a  welcome  to  his  new  one.  We  consented ;  he  was  soon  him* 
self  again ;  and  a  very  pleasant  hour  or  two  was  passed  at  the  supper 
table.  But  by  dint  of  desperate  potations  of  brandy-punch  Kean 
became  gradually  very  drunk ;  and  a  couple  of  his  friends,  actors,  whose 
names  I  forget,  took  advantage  of  this  to  intrude  themselves  into  the 
room,  under  pretexts  of  business  with  him.  Drinking  and  singing 
became  the  order  of  the  night ;  and  the  morning  peeping  in  at  the  win- 
dows saw  no  likelihood  of  any  abatement  in  tbe  orgies.  Not  a  little 
disgusted,  my  relative  and  myself  slipped  away,  leaving  the  man  whose 
splendid  talents  had,  a.few  hours  before,  filled  a  whole  audience  with 
delight,  utterly  brutified,  and  almost  unconscious.  It  was  upwards  of 
seven  years  from  that  night  before  I  again  saw  Kean. 

On  a  summer*s  day  in  1824,  at  Boulogne-6ur-Mcr,  where  I  was  then 
living  with  my  family,  I  was  surprised  to  see  Kean  enter  my  house. 
Having  for  so  long  a  period  made  no  attempt  to  revive  my  personal 
intercourse  with  him,  I  was  truly  glad  to  see  him.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  England,  from  a  torn:  through  Switzerland  and  a  visit  to  Paris,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife.  He  had  heard  of  my  beiqg  in  the  place,  found 
out  my  residence,  and  come  to  pay  me  a  visit.  The  steam-packet  for 
Dover,  which  was  to  eail  in  a  couple  of  hours,  had  already  received  his 
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carriage'  «nd  baggage  aiioiq^  ita  fi«ight ]  and  he  and  Mn.  Kean,  modi 
fatigued  from  the  cS^ta  of  their  jonniejry  haying  ^vell^  all  ibib  pre- 
ceding night, -Were  ith^tieotty  tiiraitiiig  the  signal  for  departure. 

While  he  hattil^  piv^  tne  thiaaketeh  of  hie  aitiuition,  an  old  actor, 
Penley,^ivieirkirown  in  O^nee  and  Flandera,  and  who  was,  at  that  time, 
with  hi^  cOmpfiiTiy,  proving' their '^/^bmiAfan^  with  Shi|ktpeare,'by'tahing 
considerable'  libekies  with  him  at  Boulogne,  ning  at  my  door,  having 
traced  Kean  to  the  hfyose.  He  was  admitted,  and  made  a  most  moving 
appeal  to  all  the  great  tragedian's  better  ibelinga;  .depicted  the  poverty 
of  his  troHpt^tMd  the'afnjki^ty  of  the  natives  and  visitors  to  see  Kean 
perform;  ancLdweH  oh  such  topics  as  were  likely. to  touch  his  hvuaa- 
nity  or  e^ite'his  ambitioin.'  Healso  tried  another  iadacement,  which, 
witli  some  men,  wbnkL  have  been  df  'itself  conclutive ;  he  offered  Kan 
half  the  receipts  of  the  honae  for  hito  isight'e  perfonaance. 

Kean  at  leng^  oonseaied.  The  intended  departure  was  postponed 
for  a  day-  Carriage  and  baggage  were  allowed  to  proceed  under  fak 
servant^s  care-)  and  placards  were  quickly  posted  all  over  the  town, 
announcing  Mr.  Kean'i  appearance  that  evening  in  the  part  of  Shykick. 

The  theatre^  Was  crownkd^  althoogh  the.  prices  were  doubkd. .  Ihe 
play  ^-as  gdtup  very  respeet&blyv  considering  all, things.  Kean'a  acting 
was  admirable.  *  The  sice' of  £he  th^tre  allowed  eveiy  play  of  hia  featuresi 
every  glance  of  his  UntitaHed  eye;  to  lie  seen'and  felt.  I  never  was  more 
deliglkted  with  him.'  I  ilways  thought  Shylodc  his  best  part,  and  hit 
performance  of  it  as  liear  as  could  be  to  perfection.  .  He  knew  that  of 
old;  and  r  believe 'he  *t^as' not  sorty  to  prove  to  me  that  he  retained  all 
his  pristine  vigour,  ite  certainly  played  the  Jew  tint  ni^t  with  ^  des- 
perate fidelity  p'  and  the  eSkc^  he  produced  on  the  Baukmnais  was  im- 
•mense. 

Old  Penley  and  his  troupe  were  in  ecstacies  with  the  reeult  of  the  re- 
presentation ;  and  partieuktly  so  when  Kean  j  the  following  moniing, 
refused  to  take  a  shilling  of  the  proffered  share,  whioh  he  left  to  be 
divided  among  the  company.  This  was  a  generous  thing,  undoubtedlT ; 
but  a  trifling  instance  t)f  his  character,  in  comparison  with  his  sufaaerip- 
tion  of  the  whole  profits  of  his  benefit  for  the  starving  Irish  in  1822. 

Kean  told  me  ori  this  occaaion  <^  the  pending  trial  between  himfidf 
and  Alderman  Cdx:  '  He  ^ke'of  the  amir  as  one  which  gave  him  no 
uneasiness;  said  he  had  no*  fears  for Ufae  result;  and  he  seemed  quite 
unconiu;|ous'of  the  iruinoos  tide  that  awaited  him.  I  was  rather  im- 
pressed witK' the  idea  that'  he  did  not  dishke  the  spproaching  contest, 
Avhich  was  to  display  hiiii  to  th^  world  as  a  man  of  gallantry. 

Afew^eks  marebi<OMght  the  whale  et<?/a]i^7Y»  to  light,  and  never  was 
there  a  more  revolting  display  of  bad  taste  and  libertinism.  The  only 
consideration  which  at-  all  palliated  Kean's  grossness  was  the  redeeming 
sentiment  scattel^  through  the-  ^^  love-letters''-*-<if  th^  profanation  may 
be  admitted — of  attachment  and  i*egard  to  his  wife.  He  deserved  severe 
reprobation,  no  dmibt|  but  the  Imrstof  over-aeted  caut  which  drove 
him  from  the  London  stage  on  this  oecasion,  produced,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  powerful  Teactkm  in  his  favour.  But  public  justice  came  too 
late :  Kean  sunk  under  hia  punishment  before  its  rigour  was  reversed; 
and  I  am  convinced  he  never  recovered  from  the  tumult  of  Buffering 
which  then  assailed  him* 

I  called  on  him  in  London,  on  my  arrival  there,  soon  after  the  busi* 
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had  sabsided)  and  wlien  he  was  on  the  point  of  his  self-exile  to 
Anwrica.  I  never  saw  aman  so  changed ;  he  had  all  the  air  of  idespera- 
tion  about  him*  He  looked  bloated  with  rage  and  brandy ;  his  nose  was 
red,  his  cheeks  blotched,  his  eyes  blood-shot;  I  really  pitied  him.  He 
bad  lodgings  in  Regent-street;  but  I  believe  very  lew  of  his  former 
fiiends,  of  any  respectal^ity,  now  noticed  him.  The  day  I  saw  him  he 
sat  down  to  the  piano,  notwithstanding  the  agitated  state  of  his  mind, 
and  aang  for  me  *^  Lord  UlUn's  daughter,''  with  a  depth,  and  power, 
and  sweetness  that  quite  electrified  me.  I  had  not  heard  him  sing  for 
many  years;  his- improvement  was  almost  incredible;  his  accompani* 
meut  was  also  far  superior  to  his  former  style  of  playing.  I  could  not 
repress  a  deep  sentiment  of  sorrow  at  the  wreck  he  presented  of  genius, 
fimie,  and  wedth.  At  this  period  I  believe  he  had  not  one  hundred 
pounds  left  of  the  many  thousands  he  had  received.  His  mind  seemed 
shattered ;  he  was  an  outcast  on  the  world.  He  left  England  a  few  days 
aiterwards,  and  I  never  dreamt  of  seeii:^  him  again. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  a  latent  feeling  of  selfishness  mixed  with  my 
regret,  and  for  the  following  reason.  I  had  written,  some  years  before, 
(long  previous  to  my  having  attempted  the  prose  writings  which  after- 
wards met  such  unhoped-for  success,)  a  tragedy,  the  most  prominent 
character  of  which  was  meant  for  Kean.*  Other  pursuits,  however, 
turned  my  attention  from  it,  (and,  fortunatdy  for  myself,  from  poetry 
altogether,)  and  the  MS.  lay  by  me  for  several  years,  almost  forgotten, 
until  I  met  with  Kean  at  Boulogne,  as  before  stated,  in  1824. 

My  attentbn  to  it  was  revived  by  this  rencontre,  and  his  asking  me  if 
I  had  never  thought  of  writing  for  the  stage  ?  I  told  him  of  my  early 
attempt,  and  promised  to  have  it  copied  and  forwarded  to  him  to  London  ; 
he,  in  his  turn,  assuring  me  of  every  exertion  on  his  part  to  have  it 
brought  forward  with  all  possible  advantage.  The  ruin  which  followed 
his  tnal  with  Alderman  Cox  frustrated  the  whole  project,  and  I  gave  up 
every  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  play  represented. 

Within  two  years  of  this  time,  Kean,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  re- 
tnmed  from  America,  having  reaped  a  full  harvest  of  dollars,  much  of 
which  he  had  prudence  enough  to  transmit  to  London  before  him.  The 
furious  outcry  against  him  had  subsided.  The  public  longed  for  him 
once  more ;  and  he  came  back  (to  use  his  own  not  inexpressive  phrase) 
^*  as  the  representative  of  Shakspeare's  heroes." 

When  I  heard  of  the  brilliant  success  which  attended  his  reappear- 
ance, I  immediately  sent  over  the  MS.  of  **  Ben  Nazir,  the  Saracen." 
I  soon  followed  the  MS.,  and  found  it  literally  in  Kean's  hands.  He 
had  read  it  with  avidity ;  and,  placing  to  any  account  that  may  be 
chosen,  the  enthusiastic  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  it  to  nte,  one  fact 
proves  the  value  which  he  really  set  on  it.  He  chose  it  out  of  five  or 
six,  which  were  put  before  him  by  Mr.  Price,  the  manager,  (one  of  them 
being  Mr.  Knowles's  *^  Alfred^")  as  that  in  which  he  would  make  his 
regenerated  appearance  in  a  new  character  before  a  London  audience. 


*  This  admission  of  having  written  for  a  particular  actor  may  appear,  in  the 
cnmmon  view  of  the  case,  very  servile ;  but  my  opinion  on  that  sabject  difiers  from 
the  generally  received  one.  I  have  somewhat  developed  it  in  an  article  on  the 
"  Living  French  Poets,*'  in  the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine;*'  and  I  shall  ctmtent 
myself  with  quoting  from  that  essay,  that  '^  the  disgrace  doee  not  lie  in  writing  up 
to  genius,  but  in  writing  down  to  grimace." 
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. .  Hifl  ^hole  situaxion,  ap{)ei^raiice)  and  conduct  at  this  critical  pet{od  of 
1^13  career-  '^ctq  y^,  tam^rkabje  and.  ^hatacteristic.  He  ptea^Dtrf  a 
9ki^tute  6f  fi^Mue^  fierceneis;. utiBati«fied  tnutnphi'aiid.^apprened  de- 
lli^^hCry^  .  IjleWl^yin  a^^rftat  itieadut«.  recovered  his  pjace  h^tort  (he 
pubjiic  i  but  he  had^loKt  pJl  tlie  respectaVHty  of  private  life.  H^  Jived 
i|l  the  I(^)tn^uni8,Hdtd^Cloveut^gaixi^n  t  hi^  wife  pecapied  bbacurelbdf- 
i/iga  in  ^eitnlinateri  ai^d  wflfS',  as  AveU  as  his  son,  quite  at  variance  with 
£itn.  t{ is, health  ])ad  been  ^at|y  sl^attered  during  l^i^  Americau  cam- 
paign, akieiy^X  bellfev^)  fr^^n  his  mental  suffprings.  He  tbld  me  ^e  had 
1^^  fnfldi  at  MeiitreiU  or  Quebec^  for  several  ilaya,  and  related  an  ind- 
^e^t  wjiieh  proved  it,  j^adlely^  hisi'  having  ^mounted  a  Reiy  hors€|»  dreraed 
i^ifl^.fitll  costume  pf  the  Huroti  thtie  t>f  IndUns,  of  whicH  he  had  been 
elected  a  phief]  and,.afuir,joiniiig  them  ,ip,  their  village  or  Campp  ha- 
languii^g  th^,  par&dingthemj^and  no  doubt  amusing  them  muchj  being 
carried  back,  by  soxne  pur8\iitig  friends,  to.  the  place  from  whence  lie 
Cfw^i  ^^  tieat^d  fo^  a  ^nsiderable  tim^  as  a  lunat^.  ,,     _ 

The  recital  of  auch  adventures  fteemed  to  gratify  him  tnuch.  He.evf- 
Offi^tly  gloried  in  (he  singularUiy  of  this  conduct,  uuconscioiis  of  its 
buffi^nery.  t.  ;         .  .      r, 

^  .When  I  first  called  pt^  hini  %t  t\f^  Hummums,  one  day  eafly  in  1321, 
he  was  sittipg.'upin.his  bed^  a.  buiiab-^in,  wrapped  roiind.  him^  a  hug^ 
l^JMI^y  ca)^y  dec]^  Vijkli  many  col9itredrifea.thei>,  otihia  head,  a  Bcal|>ivg- 
knife  iii  lus  beltj  aqd  ^  tpmahawk  i^  his  hlthd.  He  was  makhig  Up  hu 
fhc^  for  a;  very  savage  Joq^.  A  tumiijet*  glads  of  white-^ine  negus  stopd 
at.tl^e  l>ed-siaqj  two  shabby-looking  herpes  were  close  by,  with  sixfulir 
jMtations  in  their  recbQl|  \  and  ,^  pPrtrai|  painter  ^^m  plficed  before  an 
^el  fit  the  wiiidQWj  taking  ^he  likeness  of  the  renowned  Afanierumideh^ 
the  nitofe  in  which  the  chieftain  (inobt  sitiderely)  rcgoiced* 

^.I  wi^  cm^punped  by  a  black  bpy  i^i  livery...  1  saw  Kean's  ejre  kindle, 
somewhat,  perhaps,  wiih  pleasure,  at  my^visit^  but  more  sOi  I  thbught, 
&am  the  gqpd  opportunity  of  exhibiting'  himself  in  his  savage  eosttobe. 
He  ^aye  a  fei;Ocious  roll  qf.hispyesj  find  a  flourish  of  hi%  tonifchawk; 
t^ei}  threW;Off  his  qajp  f^nd  n^atitlej  and  cprc)ia],ly  shook  me  .by  the  hand, 
jyiOdufiipg  from  undef  his  pillptv  the  part  of  "  Ben  Nazir,"  written  Out 
f^a^  the  prpmpter's  book. . 

The  painter  quickly  retired ;:  ^he  satellite  visitors  soon  followed,  having 
fint  emptied  their  /jun^bletS)  a^fd^paid  some  ^^itrfetvagtttit  com][)l]meiiti  to 
tbeic  patron.  Left  alone  with  Kean,'  he  entered  fully  ikitq  Ids  sitoa- 
iion.  Thei^  was  a  mord^e4  elation  .in  his  beating  whieh  it  ib  hatd  td 
^cribe.  He  explained  the  hoax  uitder  which  he  had  b^ksO  Ifed  to  leive 
jifij^fica  ^abruptly,  aiid  ahowbij  toe  the  letter  on  which  he  hftd  acted. 
This  purport  to  be  ftom  Mr,.  Price,  .th?  pianaget  of  Driiry-lane,  and 
prP14^>a^  40  Kean  to  return  forthwith^  to  take  possession  of  the  mit^age-. 
nient  of  Ahe  theatwi,  ^hich  Wasonly  lldd  by  him  (Price)  in  tWstfor 
•*  its  Jarue  inheritor "--rKean.  , 

^.XhiB  preposterous  humbug  was. greedily  swallowed  by  Kean,  who 
andv^d  in  London  in  the  full  belief  that  he  was  about  to  enter,  on  the 
fuhctiohs  arid  tne  fancied  profits  oi  riianager.     The  mortification  cif  find- 


.  *  keffi  made  us«  .pf  ,WUfli-iMjj|^  at  tL«  ^im.e,.wjth  Wi  pw».  pfopfK  nfun^ji 
graved  at  one  side,  and  thia  adopted  one,  with  a  miniature  likeueas  9f  himae^.  ^  ia 
character,"  on  the  other. 


-  ♦  r 
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iBt  ^lAself  4itt)ed  WQdM  b«k7$  bc^  dreadful^  Und  1^,1191  been  ait  w^gugt- 
mtM  ^riw^ye  nigbtoiit  19Q  gOineAa  oachi  feUbwed  iip  bf  s  iHe^tioA 
from  the  public  which  amply  atoned  for  former  su&ring  and  |)remit 

.  WH^n  J  ai-st  e^teced  tlii  rQ9im:Kf»ii  toid  rati  he  had  the  gout  ki  hia 
foot  *  .fattt  y%yigx  ^h  baiotttand  the  othcm^tetinidy  be  acknqwfedgi^  1|ial 
he  wan.  cooiSy^.  to  J^M  be^  by  avVelT^blkd  sore  kife  fbi- whihh  he  irai 
dailjT  atteod«4  b^: Buigcon  Qarpuei  nrho  jjireacr^edihehtHctest  irfegitoeii} 
frodl  abefineiiQe  frpm  aU  Itroiig  liquors,  whi^bj^ean  vras  biideavduring  to 
©Beyjw  wdlaahe^fiould^  i«By  fliumng  bimwlf  in  thlkihaiificr,  for  twb 
diayi  4ogetherixhe.,\Ya8  ^i^bkd  to  plaj*  thrte'tim^  a  week ;  bat  etill;  in 
the  ex^tioil,i>f  aotaiag;^  Bufl^ruo^  conf  id^able  fatigue  cad  |)axB. 

3ly  Tisit  that. day  waaiiptettupted  by  tlxeiaixifal;ofitwo;otfter4ier8oiigj 
gloomily  dressed  and  closely  veiled,  who  were  introduced  by  the  blkek 
boy  with  suitable  mystery,  biit  whose  ^ex  waslesfe^donbtftd  thaii  thfeir 
pbftrafter.  .Ke»ii  took  oare  to  inform  me.  j[iu  &  stage  whisper,  which 
ihs^  muat  ha^ve  beard  injhe.adjoiniingssittiixg-indm)  th^i  they  were 
listers — iQYely  cre«Ltures~r  the. daughters  of  a  .cl^rgymandf  high  rospeet'* 
l^hill^j.  that  th^  Ibid  bpth  fallen  deapierateLy.ixi  lovb  with  hini^  and  came 
|i^  (<xlA)nd0i)  tbgetber  with  the;ni(»8t  tiiilimilSed  oSbrs  ipr  hss  aooeptitnee. 
L  h»d  jxi>  Irish  io  pursuit  the  Aul^eot  ftUther^  but  Idft  hfea  with  the  seilti- 
mental  pair.  X.  ]^id  him  several^  yisita  affaerwards;  alohe^  iod  to  meet 
Mft  ^ri<^e9  aiid  talft  dver  the  prdindnary  arran^emeiits  for  onr  cemdibn 

^.  Keaii  fe)V  deeply  diQ  imt)ortanpe  of  this  project^  appeairance  in.  ^'  Ben 
Miizir."  .Ha  knew  that  a  erisia  had^mi^d  in  .hi^priifesaibfaal  "^Se ;  the 
wihole  tid6  .of  public  feeling  waa  with  tdm.  *  H€  had  regained  his  plaee 
fit -tbe.head  of  the  acted  drs^ma.  To  eonfitm  Bim  iliere^-  beyond  compe* 
titioh  or  cavijii  there  was  only  wanting  one  Tigoiops  .dbpkyiof  power  in 
a  new  part>  and  that  partwal^  now  re4dy  wriUeato  i^is  nand.  Nothhig, 
iii^iorV  coiild  ex^ed  the  arddur  with  which  he  uiidfertook  the  atiidy  of 
**^en  Na^ir."  He  carried  it,  away  with  hiin  on  the  provincial  tour  on 
Irhich  be  sat  out  ^fter  f)layiilg  his  dozen  nights  ih  London  to  efathnsiat-* 
^c  audiences;  and  his  being  prepared  to^  appear  in  thd,  play,  in  the 
second  w^k  of  tbe  next  May^  wILs  one  of  the  Btlpulati6ns>in  his  renewed 
engagement  for  twenty  nights,  to  begin  at  that  period, 
tr  It  may  b6  supposed  thai  I  followed  %ith  aonie  aniiet^  the  aceouhta  of 
Kean's  prOgresa  oh  hia  proviheialexpeditidii.  I  .had  every  rekson  t» 
heheve  th&l  he  was  workiijg .  hard  to  periect  hiinself  in  hia  iiew  pkrt  { * 
that  he  lived  abstemid\Uly  \  and  was  gradually  tecovering  his  heilth  and 
apidta*  -  '     .   ■  * 

The  newspapersjcbutalned  a  copy  .of  the  addtefis  apoken  by  him  on 
bia  berieiit  night,  in  JDuljlin^  in  the'eharactertiiid  costume  of  an  Ihdikn 
cliief ;  but  the  private  account^  transmitted  to  me  b^  soine  friends^  who 
hiqnired  about  him,^  neutrali^od  the  apprehension  escited  by  that  absuM 
display,  and  convinced,  me  he  had  no  actual  relapse  of  his  Canadian 
complaint*  .     1      ^ 

In  due  time  Kean  arrived  in  London,  enthusiastic,  and,  as  he  saidi 
perfect  ih  his  part;  and  his  leg,  which  a  thou9and  siniB|er  reports  and 
prophecies  should  long  since  have  deprived  him  of,  so  far  recovered  aa* 
tp  jShaWe  hhii  to  "  ilrut  his  hour,"  either  oa  the  stajjejo'^in  the  streeis, 
with  perfect  ease.     I  repaired  to  London.    My  first  visit,  on  my  arrival^ 
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Keatt'.$,c<mfi^ge  in  ,the  part  and  mjjdm^elfw^  BY^W>^--rtyb2"--'-w 


boped  j^d.reap  *%|n\^^;6ftw^f^^  it  aa  iroix^.XraturjB^**  "  JBeirtr^iri,  and 
thath^recWpdx^ifpiajingitabutidredniglita,  .His  porjmtj^i  the  part 
waa  tq  be  upiiiediately  .engrfi,ye(L  ,  A  Ae,v .  wbeOTji  ,vbicb  Kfan  -wpM  then 

getting  *'"-^'  ^"~  ^" "'^  ~~ "   ^^  ^^^        —  — '^  ***  ^*^  --11^ 

tbe  * 

moat  .-..,.    ,  .,.  ,  ., ,...,,    ....  ^.  ,  .■,..-:  r 

the  fact. that  Kpax»  ^aa  tp  p^ySiP  JWineaa  ipr  it,  over  iqa^  abpve  the 
allowaj^qe  ftpfn,  t^e:Tbeatap9,  il^wght  cite  many  9tber/pi<;K)lB,rQf  bis 
entbuaiaapgi.  /     .,J.,   .  .,..  _" .  '  ,    >•  ,-  ^  ^.    ;  ,.'  -*/ 

Ib. tbe  mean. ^ioe.^i^.^eax«i^law^  gpmg.fin  admirably^.  ,Excry  one 
waa  already  perfec^t  i?  ^^  partly.  Y^tb^  one  e^^peptjion^buti  tbxa  piie  was, 
unfortimat^y,  put  pf  control  ai}4  -(aQpaeq^jiiiently  .beyon^  ^ii^veiy. 
Xeanatten^^  but.^p,T)ebeapal9,ap4  b^^  9f  tbeaeindtAil^e.^mtten jjwt 

d&ct  It,3K|ui.  j&yp^  tbing  jt  CQuld  >yi8^ ; , w  jo^e  ^d.  ^  abaafjir^fff^jwibt 
aa  to  tbe  SJmpl^ffi9jifx^.Xyw  m  »^^pe^   Congati^fiiicr-- 

werepcmi«ion9^ewAll|n4eft,jwtbipresaatw  w   ,^,, 

Keai^  i^ow,  cW»»ed  fr^  privil^^.af  f)?itf«^tf  i^  Aij^i^lf  6t)m  t*^,aiSbB^ucii4 
rebearaala,  aJl^gi^  W*  .w^i^H^  tiw^.ir^^  t%,  c^e  «tudy 

he  wished  tp  give  ta  ,tbi?  ;p[ijmt^.  4et?u}a  igf  ^i^^     |It„va8,%>Mht 
better  to  let  KciBpa  h^ve  ev€^ni||thjui;vg.hia4)wv'[wav^,in 
be  bad  so  evidently  put  bis  heart  and  soul,  i^p4^i^lii<;ji,V;i8.;ol^Qiute]y 
more  impqirtaiice  to. hin^  than.  ]t;o.  ^y  f^  ^a^  i  1  ^^a^  quite^  l^ti^efd,)  for 
I  saw  him  almpat  daily,  an4^itpiiff^  tW,unp^afiii^^dft8^.^ih  whicl^ 
be  laboured  at  th^pan.  i  .|I^  w4  xegulariyV-OW.JWf^W^^ 
break&aty.  ai^  a^t^  qff  ipr.JEU^fing^^^Pai^eo^)  rwh^  h^  s^jii^^lu  Q^iqile 
of  hours.    Frequently  b^fail.(^,i».bifiWt,W.tbem 
away  to  the  free  beaept.^f  jiwf  jw^t^W^  ^»iw  J^fi^^pSf:  ?  ^"i*^  Q?4kd 
on  hii?i'AttnigJ^.lQ3»^ij;igtb^t^y,p^c^encq,wq^^  Mrayi^'er*; 

and  abo»tjto,^.9le^f3?P(Qf4JfA:,M  to 

Ded  sober.  r  ,<\>'  ..t  ■»•,/'  ',m«-.  ..*  •     '•  o/tj^'-  «'•    -^^  • 

At  bia,  fmSS^^i  I V^  fj^V^lT^lf  iligH  a^ratiow,  iq  Aip  Pfijy,  ai^  one 
materiaLopefi:  tb^otjeptj  9f.  *^  J|^t^  beipg^tft  I^ad^ift .Kej^^  .(I^^x^  'pf 
speaking  the, l^t.wpr/d,,ai^d,jen4ipg,^»  play., ^^  ^^,  tJg^iWQ^ed 
the  whole  iio]ff^ion  ^aoad?  pn  tl^^.^df f ^M?^  tp  b]^ , M^ , ?9^0f)(^*  7W  waa  in 
the  api]^  of  mome  forp^ejti.coi^ct  of  Jpiv^  ye^i  ljf;fgi]^,,wbi{?li;mide  Ijim 
80]nany:^9eiaiea,.apd,di4  bifniaucb,4naiacl^w}^b,U^,p3^^    .  {.j^f,,,., 

I  also^4»^;(l(qede4  inai^f(^inQr  .ppii^,  to  l^e  JAidicjipuB.^svggeatioiiB  bf 
Mr.  Wa]lack^.iwbfli4flB«ffWJd.eveiy.c?op8id^i;al;ipft  onjmy  pftriir .  J  bi4f^«en 
led  toexp^ctrgoaiitriMmpyance  frpp^  thq^^y^ippner^,  froA^* the f}^^^ 
autbora,  fwrho  ^ jnenagpiirob^bly  ♦nwe.  t^^afjp^a  pf  their  rig^U. thanjj,  waa  ; 
but  I  iaaUy)mt.jaatbiBg  of  the  ¥n4 ;  ( i  was  uriU^^g  to  tak^.  s^nce  ficom 
the  axperieiK^f  of,  ii^  a^itws,  ,^nd,wb^t  ,421^  dU  oi^r  was  with  mo^eaty 
aad  good  aenae,  paptiisidarly  Mr,.C(Oog^rj\^)io  .Waa  aaaidubua  to  the  whok 
busiaoiaiiftheaGener     .^  »  ..(,,.,    ^  ,.        . 

.  The  lugbt  pf  jepveaentation  waa  at  Jaat  fisted.    Up  to  the  preceding 
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ireeic  Xean 'j^i|rt6d' hi  aniiiAQcM  thkt  lie^  fttlll, 

liowever.  decliniw  i6  ^Pf^  ^Yl^  at  the  last  Tehesr&al,  tindeV  the  pretext 
that  irwotdd  biSIy  c6nfu&  and  aiinoy  him,  and  perhaps  destiny  the  effect 
which  he  wished  to  reserve  for  the  public  performance  pf  the  part.  All 
this,  i^t^  6bis(^fy  but  fotVkS^ '  begaA  t6  ^iVe  tis  f^dtile  uiii^BinesB;  at 
tiaph  if'^as/^l^iWldy  hecessaty^bither  to  aiinoundfe  '*  Bcri  Nkanr"  from 
^  Bindk^ir  to  substitute  soitie'bthef'play,  atldputltBiTfor  a  few  nights 
lot^.  'lt'was'n^e'o*clo(fk  that  evetlit)^  before  I  fitiattyput  th6' question 
to  Keaii;  He  cbiiB^tited;t(^  the  poiit^nem^nt,  ^at  th^  s^me  time^rsisting 
in  hia  f(6adh]^^'to  j^tfofrm  6n' the  n^ht 'fiiist  fi^ed^.  ^nd:  an  aDnbui^^nient 
was'mtfde' of  the  iJfttpbriemett  of "  Bdl  Narfr." 

•the  i^Ht  At  lifa^h  aWvfed:  Eviery  thfn^  iv&B  ileady i- 1  saW Kekh  in 
iht  ^dmin^j  hkexpi^ssed  him^df  witb'tUe  utmo^  Confitl^c^;  strutted 
labout  ]]ikdAwli&)$-ro<ktf  i^  his'lodging8;Duke-sftt!fct,Addphi,  decked  out 
in  his  magnificent  dress  :  and  declaimed  with  great  vigour  ftome  df  his 
IkVoHri^jpasiiige^^i^Ae  SoM  /n  M>  hamt:  NbtWithi^ndin^' all  this  I 
had  sdfiimi{;dbuW  Qf^the'night^s^feifiih:'-  I'Vat^'certkini  he  w6uld  be 
in^i^ifiid  ;  "Htl  r^^^  <^  hiyt  MVihg  the^Mnpptil 


iMritli'^tiJd^te'  efiRsct;  abet  'I  '  callrdiited  on  suSs^queStt'  repiti^^^t^tions 
itpyWfife'aiJjr  defects  whibhinight  ttpbfeaf  bf^  the  firtl. '  '      '  ' ; 

lit'  this  m(H^  f  i&dk  Idave  bf  Keato^JlttoVed^uol!  to  fliterfer^ "with  him 
farduit'i'  ttiid  r  pnsjpated  ib  gb  tb'lih^  theaiti^,  ib'  a'sVate'bf  *^dfne  anxie^ 
certainly,  bv^  '6neibdt«  tf!dl8ttiiA>le  thafi  the'eobtntty. :  'Mf/Wall^ck 
liadfMcmred^'in^ia'ptiVat^  box'b^hi^d  th<j«^s^'dii'ae,  to  whidi'I  ^repafaed 
nhotft  half  dl  hori^  IbefiM  the*  iftkf  htgnn: '  The  hoible  wab  crowded  in 
kfitidHs:  ancl  I  liay  hetie  t^bsefv^  that  'nbt  onefri^d  of  my  own  was 
tiief^.lhr  tof  isoikitaiibn;  The masiiager  had  ilot  offei^  me;  nbr  did  I 
»8k,'i'«ii^e^^firee  admission.      '    "^ 

I  derbm^y  fdt  (?t>b3iderBfbte  skti^ftietioii'  as  I  sat; 'quite  unikeen,  and 
oonti^platea  Ae  crowded  hmiki.  The  kfhfef  of  my  literary  longings  had 
evctbeenibr'dramiEttic  saiccess ;  and  although  I  had  alwayik  looflftd  on  my 
presentf  play  as  a  Ve^  ibdiflbreiit  dratha;  a  mere  efxperiment  in  fkct,  and 
Tested  it^  wbple  clnhide  ob'ihe  tx^rmance  '6f  tide'  chief'  paore,  I  was  greatly 
strengthebea  in  iny  fa^pes  of  it  by  tle'various  -cohcbrrent  reasons  before 
ctetailed/:  A  Mt  share  of 'ippla'ase'  Vks  ghfeii  to  sota^  bf 'the  eatiy 
T^aisa^;  and'the'atidienee'iiecmedWe!l*pi^faed*r  t^^  i^^eatanc^i, 
with  which  the  third  scene  was  to  open.  ''"'.'" 

^  He  didfi^tlcn^Kappto'.'  ^Ifhfe^teiltibtt  of  the  Jiuth6f,^and  thtf  kee^g 
of  Ac  dWactei;,  reofirtd  Wm  toiusftf  rtapiSij  dti  the  stage*;  feiving  uttjerancfe 
to  a  Uttc^t  of  joyoui}  ^ilbijuy;  >What=  Was  my"as«on2sliment't6  see  him^ 
as  the  scene  opened/itai^ding  on  the  centi^  of  the  Mage;  hii»  atmi^  crossed, 
and  Us'  whole  'attitnde  one'  oftdoughtfKt!  solemtii^!'  Hiii  dress  ^m 
splendid ;  and  th^nnders  of  abplauiie  ^r^^ted  him  *fh)in  idlf  arts  of  the  faoune. 
To  dbblay  the'  one  and  g^e  time  fir  ^the  bther;  wem  ^e  ob^ts  for 
which  he  i^tood  &ed  fbr  several 'minuted;  and  ^erificed  the  sense  of  the 
sitdatian.  He  spoke ;  but  what  a  speech !' '  The  one  I  wrote  consisted  of 
eight  or  nilie  lines;  his  was'  bf  two^ot  thfee  ^eniehe^^  but  not  six 
con9e6i)ttive  ^otds  df  the  text,  ilis  Ibbk,  his  maassfef,  hfe  toue^  were  t&  me 
ifpstt  apj^ing/  to  any  dther  observer  ^fhey  ninst  hate  been  in- 
comprdhenrible.  He  stood  fix^  dtawled  <kit  his  incoherent  words,  and 
gave  the  notion  of  a  man  who  had  been  half-hanged  and  then  drsgged 
flmmgh  a  horse-pond.    My  hearty  I  confess  it,  sank  dc^  in  my  breast. 
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I  was  utterly  allocked.  And  as  the  faumneu  of  the  play  went  on,  and  as 
^  stooi  by,  with  thoteleBs  mwM  tad  gbised  eyt,  ttedughoati  Ae  ad^ni 
Whick  nhx^d  have  beea*otie  of  Tiolent^'  pediam  «tao  i^itikpt,  %^ifstioii,  i 
eoM  sh6W^  of 'p6|r^h«|i6ii  poufM  from  my  Kyreh^d^  and  I  «adiir^  a 
tevulsldik  of  Ibelh^'which  I  eaniiiDt  ^esctifae,  and  which  I  woerUii&tiir 
worlds  ome  eye  had  witnessed.  '  '         t  .  .      ..    •  *, 

i  had  all  along  fblt  that  this  soene  would  be  the  toucbston^ol  thtf|a^. 
Kean  went  thn)\]i&Bh  it  like 'a  map  in  l^e  iast  stage  of  ethauftifiii  >aiii 
decay.  The  act  closed— a  dead  silence  followed  the  £ill  ti£  thi  cuilaia  i 
and  I  felt,  though  I  could  not  hear,  the  voiceless  irerdiot  of  *^  damnatiSa.^! 

I  soon  teeovtxied  myself  and  sat  out  the  butehern  to  the  end;  if  is 
needless  to  describe  it  here,  fii  a  short  prefttee  to  the  ptintisd  play,  whidi 
was  published'  a  few  days  aft;enraiils,  I  "stated  a  lew  of*tlie  lact^-aiieii&g 
the  representation.  The  account,  which  appeared  in  tiie  next  numbdif 
df  the  ^*  New  Monthly  Magazine/^  was  a  very  ftitbfol  one.  t  beliitm  It 
was  from  the  pen  of  a  now  eminent  barrister,  and  the  then  ebicf  writer 
df  the  admirable  dramatic  articles  in  the  work. ' 

When  the  curtain  fell,  Mr.  Wailack,  4;he  stage  manager,  came  fdrwaid 
and  made' an  apology  for  Kean's  imperfection  in  his  party  and  an  fPPeal 
in  behfl^f  of  the  play.  Neither  ei^qt^mudh  sympathy;  thje  audioioe 
was  quite  disgustied.  I  now,  for  fhe  firsi  tiibe  durln^the  iiigl^t,  'vent 
behind  the  scenes.  On  crossing  the  stage  towards  the  green-room  I  met 
Kean,  supported  by  his  servant  and  another  person,  gmng  m  the  4hrectiQii 
of  his  dres8ing-f(iom.  ^  When  he  saw  me  w  hung  down  his  heid,  and 
iraved  his  hand,  and  uttered  some  expressions 'of  deep  sonon^,  and  "etaii 
Mmorse.  "  I  have  ruined  k  fine  play  and  niysdf ;  I  caniipt  look  ymi  is 
the  face — *' were  the  first  words 'that  I  caught  I  Bard'som(^lhmg  fai 
return  as  cheering  and  consolatory  as  i  could,  i  may  say  that  all  aensa 
of  my  own  disappointment  was  forgotten  in  the  compassion  I  felt  ibr  luia. 
Mrs.  West,  Misir  Smithson,  and  *Mk»  Kelly  Were'  among  die  ^pronp  present 
at  tliis  meeting.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  good  nature  towkfds  me. 
'  The  whole  company  seemed  {6  coiisider  the  calamity  as  a  domeatic  one. 
Every  one  was  hidlgnant  with  Kean ;  WallacW  particularly  so.  He  to]4 
me  that  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  play  he  liad  sent  thvee 
Aninmonsto  to  him  to  come  down  from  his  dressing-room ;  and  at' last  on 

foing  to  seek  hlld  himself^  lie  found  hin^  weeping,  and  in  t^tal  despaii;* 
IThy  then  persist  In  attempting  ttie  character  ?  Why  ensure  the  ruin  of 
the  play,  and  risk  my  reputation  as  a  writer  ?  Why  not  withdraw,  and 
(ckno^ed^ge'the  loss  of  memory  "^li^hicli  he  'had  af  |enfgtb  beooine  aware 
off  This  was  Wallack's  reasoning. '  He  had  j  it  se^ims,  urg^  Kean  to 
apologize  in  person  to  t^^e  audience  j  tut  t^at  he  declii\e4,  aa^ring  that 
if  he  attempted  it  hd  should  have  burst  into  te^rs.  Wallack  subsequently 
proposed  to  him,  through  a  friend,  to  publish  a  letter  in  the  papers  o« 
die  subject.  That  he  refused  also,  preferring  to  let  the  fault  Ke'wholW 
(m  the  author^s  shoulders.  In  fatt  po^r  Kean  had  lost  all  his  fermw 
Energy.  He  neve^  coifld  have  been* deficient  in  generous  feelings:  teit 
he  Was  wdi^  down^;;  and  he  had  Uol  the  eburage  to  eonfess^it  '^hat  is 
the  whole  truth.  ?  ;:  -  ^ 
'    It*  was  then  I  resolved  to  publish  my  Preface  to  the  play,  in  which,  as 
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to  tbe  otiber  Bcton  for  thtir  ezextiona  >  lenouiKed  dnmalic  wridng  fer 
erer,  and  paid  a  ahOrt  visit  of  leave-taking  to  Kean,  who  Bcemed,  as  ha 
well  might  l)«,.9VBrwbel^)^  "^^  tarniV)  Kb^tW  ^  mf  uke  or  his 
wwn.  I  do  not  attempt  ia  tlecKle.  Tne  total  loss  of  the  power  of  atudy,  (as 
it  is  technically  called,)  thusM  &Ull)i  betnyed,  prevented  hta  attempting 
any  new  part  since  that  day,  which  iitrmed  a  crisis  hi  his  professional 
career.  I  h»v5  flJifif  PSBP  hjm.  qifipfi  j  »nti  \  tn^t  t^afc  \  may  he  excused 
for  hanng  enter^  en  far  into  detail  on  whut  is  so'  very  pertntml  \a  myself, 
m  thia  firwailnWB'  epiaodg  In  the  jib  of  (vith  peihspH  Talnqi^B  ezcep- 
tioii)  UicsiwKtt  adter  oimy  tinen,  '       i       . 

t  btHra  i^taUed  tiftmi  meationitig  sewifl  -voai^les  of  hii  t^y  life 
•odyntfiHaifinalPBreo'inlaUdta  ma  at  different  tildes  h;  Sean,  from  tfae 
belief  that  some  authentic  hiography  of  him  will  be  givep  t&  the  worli. 
Iivteed  he  tfM  ma  repaatadly,  duiing  my  inbtrconrse  with  him  in  1B27, 
that  )w  |i«d  thon  tsmU  oouaiduftbl*  prog[«aa  in  the  pntpacatian  of  kw 
vim  »oi4»ira. 


TgASjgHnQNf  fppw  THE  e^ep?  AWTsoLOftv. 

I  ■ 

tAa  Lore  aaa  fli^eiinii  through  lk«i  azure  tkj, . 
Ha  saFi  deh'ghlad  saw,  Timarion's  aya ;  '^ 
"'  W^(  he  renounced  the  region*  of  thfl  wr,   ■     ■ 
fl  peitled,  t'^te^i  ^"(clt  fo|:  fv^i  t)>yf^> 

^UTHOK  CNKNOWff. 

Prink,  as  I  dtink.  rosy  'wina ; 
Sittg.  as  I  »ing.  contriLde  tniae ; 
Toast,  as  J  toast  mine,  |hy  jhir ; 
Ayreathe,  as  I  wreattie  mine,  ihy  tifif. 
Now '.I'm  mad.  be  JMad  wiOi'ipe: 
Sonie  tWiS'ITl  be  wisfe  with  (hee. 

f  L*TO  (¥03T  P^O^A^f-Y,  THE  PB[l.(1J0?^pp.) 

as.  my  star, 

me  that  he^veif  , 

ition's  given," 
i  in  myriads'  shine 
■zemithlgel  ■' ' ''  ' 


Qa  fi  ^^tiu  (if  fm  plauilK  «*  iM  ^'«<- 
Hush'd  be  the  whisparini?  ledves,  the  mupauring  riH, 
TTie  mingled  WeBtiiii?8  of  the  flock  be  S(IU, 
Pt^m  ^An'ti  cr^n  pipe  the  ai^\e  soand  procaeds. 
Hi*  moiit  lip  nmnins  o'er  the  jcm  of'reeds. 
"ITi^  wmphs  around  ijira  close,  a  (traceful  band ; 
8tppft((  in  mi^  4ftnc«,  the  tipfoe  Hfj^^ds  jtand- 


<    W2  .)  • 
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Tflk  KT^tjesVAiilti ii^ thtoft partft '(lufeii^  theltord hi'thesentf  ^Lbtite 
I«  Gn)8,  not  liJiii^'  1e  Ofatid),  ih^  ft^t^  man  hereftbtMite;  'l^  M*  le^C 
a  Bt0i)C,'lB  ottf  inyrdlJC'iiaghbtttii'  Sttpbcfl  Lailei  tJie  gilaskilM^exiliiitdkcr 

orthe'DtiAamW^'  "''■^  '"'''  ^'"  '''■'"   '"' -   """'"  "•''    *"      *' 

WheDi  hf  ^k^i  he  overfills  tliii'p^iiii^K^/ttDd'MitiW  diffi<«H'  lo 
pass'iKaii  a  litik  of  Ml-drcmedl  nifss^;  d^'il>ctiaiti  of'betiloakei  ^ilitt^ikeft. 
Indeed  a  tniilibioiA  isXUMkfi  ib^rttMving  ti^  a' >|)illvilig  bil^Yor  tke  ancifeni 
borough 'df  B-^-^^;  once  inscfrtfed'tt^felatwe  e6«fi»mg'Mr.  Lane  to  file 
middle  Of  th^ '  ttiad;  i^gMiei"  ifith  Vi^ag^nB;  ^tift,  Mgensdaeh^  and 
othei^  Jieaty  afddlW. ',  Chairs  crick  under  hnh, ^couches  todCj^-^liltep* 
groan^-^;^d  flKx^'  ti-e!mbll^/  He  hkth>  befti-fttMk'in  a  '6laft«*^  and 
jammed  in  ft  dodt^at',  W  bati  ^}>f'^i&ped  bei^^^teii^frtfnkiiin 
omnibUi^  '%^  iU  tJeing  'motully  knd'  pihydcanB^rlmposBibk  Qiaf "He'^&#dld 
get  in,  'jlis  ]^^n^^he'wind^'hiAB-«i»methin^  (ittoh  IUl'«fi<6«t  tai  «n 
eclipse,'  or  ^  tufnfiifg'b^t<«iraHl"l:Wt)pi^iie  Bid^t^r  tiiM  iKgi^l^ir  cn^infe 
of  tai«chief,'ar^dfeAlantbrn:  '  Hte  Jints  otlt  the«0it  WW  tHhellty;  A 
small Nvji  of  'trbf'fo^i);  l^y  eiiiling.'ft^tip^i^aOr 'Who  iiatrblM  jn -riddleto, 
and  cntB  bo 'incbilsMiJniM^  flgtirtf  fA! the 'Po«'«'  fcoHittr  ef  tke^coibity 
iiew8pa]()er,  once  p|erpet^ted  a  'cdhijfdtdrtifal  im  h(e  |terM)n;  trhicK  «ui^  fe- 
lating  to  aoemin'ent  and  t^dl-to^Mt^ 'ktV  ibdividual,  (ibr'iJ&oiilf  evleiy 
reader  of  the  "  H«**i-i-Bhire  ttcmld  "  bath,  «t«onie  timis  or  Other,  been 
a  customer  of  bi^butcbei^s,)  had  ihe  honour  of  puezKng  inoi«  ^people 
at  tibe  l^uiidifiy  mdminff  br^kfast-tltbte,  knd'Of  engt^itig'  more'generd 
attention  than  htiid '^verb^OTC  happened  XJb  that  respectttble  jonnHii.  A 
very  horrible  thUiiier,  (>ndtbet^ifra8th^t  Week  oneof  thev^first'^rfttery) 
two  Bhipwreckn',  ikn  eiil^irement,  and'sn^  i6:tecntioni  W^e  Ml  ptiMbc^  over 


hold  Miss '  Anna  Miirik  Wa^n8,'illie'^afi(eba>^malten<in  pW^ht'tbtHirii 
painful  efforts  ilt  diviilkiiito'iintil  ihebell'itiW^  fbr  eburch,  and  slife  had 
hardly  tiine  id  undo  h^  eu)M^^^)er«'and  arran^  hiiriiriglets  y%,  ^Sfansy 
quirk  it  was  of  a  %urtty,-An  inconsiderable  quiddity!  Yet  since' the 
courteous  readers  df  the  '^H^-r^ shire  Herald**  -were  atautte*  iWHh 
pondering  brer  it,  so  perdiance  mky  be  the  no  lestr  ceniteous  and  br 
more  courtly  readers  y)fithe'**  l^Iew  Monthly /•-  I  inseH'it^  theitfcAre,  for 
their  edification,  tdj^hfr  W$(91'ihe'  tfn^wer,  Whith^wtti  not  publfthed  in 
the  •*  HeraM'*  uiitil  tbe  h— ^— shfriJ  piiblic  had  lemained  an  entire  ureek 
in-  sutoense  •^'•'  QO^ryr^Vfhy  \k  'Mt\  Stiphtn  Lane  \ike  'Remhnmdt  r* 
— **  Answer — ^Because  he  is  f&mous  ^thebiendth  of  his  shadow.^ 

The  length  ofhiflf  f^dcKr,  alAidugh  bjr  no  ttieans  in  {^ropdrtion  t<y  the 
ividih,— for  thfit  %onl(l'  h(ive  reealledi  the  days  When  giants  walked  the 
land,  and  Jaek^  the  fiiitiobs.'Ja^k,  who  bOi'roWed  his  surname  Irom  his 
occupation/  sl^  them^Mriis  yet  of  prc^t^fair  tBtAturions.    He  stood 
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BIX  feet  two  inches  withcmt  Us  shoes,  and  would  have  been  accoimted  a 
tall  man  if  his-mtakrab^^fi^oess  had  not  swallowed  up  all  minor  dis- 
tinctions. That  mgawM.  beau  ibeat  of  i  Jitfniaii^dL&iiiifain, «'  the  fat 
woman  of  Brentford,''  for  irfapn^r  JSi^  Jpbn  vJ^alstaff  passed  not  only  un- 
detected, but  unsuspected,  never  CTOseed.iny  mind's  eye  but  as  the  feminine 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Luie. ,  Tailors*  althmigh  he, was  a  libera)  and  punctual 
paymaster,  dre^ed  'his  custom^  They  do/bld  ^ot,  chargld  now  they  might, 
CQiitQi^  to  «it9ll€t«a|i  profit  £ci>iq  ti«ii-ff  ,|n|gf^idrotupf)j^^?  ,  It  Yr^%  ^lot 

•fdy  tfcic  1}1laBtitj^'9flma^mi  id^t  b§  tpok,  pfl!4,.yrt  tl|iaj4p*^wiwWj? 

CflJkd  brw^d  wiM^i|9t  teoadi  ^nq^h  C<^|?  l^imb(t!rrt,r^:^W^  pply.t^c;, Stuff, 
bift  jt^e  nf^rkT-fHtbfi  iewin&  9tUch^,<p]Mtip^,,and  bu,^->oliQg  without 
end.  The  very  shears  grew  weary  of  their'labours;,,twp  ,liEi«}^opable 
aNitajaoiglit  ha.vi9,  beeiij^na(mcte4<!io<!^e[tm^,.an4.  froxa^th^  jmt^rials 
ooaB|nw»ed-.iii  tbfttfibriiMiiQQ  (^>ona£>r  M^$tepl^f^  rMuf^- ,  Twp,  did 
I  «Bf  1?  )Aye,.:ttmeipr  Aw,  with  ^a^wlSpienf  ^p^i^ij<?p,pf  c^bagj^,— a 
perqipsi^peyiie?:' t%  b9,6Xtiracte4:frQiq>hia  coat^,  or  waistqoast8,i.no  not 
emngli,.fQiGOve;r.»pei]^wii>er^,  Let  theiCi^tter.quirl^is  (^qt^^evi^f  so.l^igldy, 
it  ^ma  alw^aFAnfwd  tq  be,.toi9  litti^  a^  thei^  ineas)|i;ef  ,pi^V  tpgetber 
would  ok4(, go  found  ^bm;  .«ad  a^,^  gnessiugat.j^s^pxoportiyons  by  the 
eg^,«t<ailor,  ]>^h,t  as  Nrell  ist^e^^  ^..cak^ate,  the;  dii^ension^  of  a 
BC!VjsBJ^^&i»F:,gwil(.Hhip4pTTa^i|QQn  tijy^  .QlQves  and 

stockings  ,w^na  made  |qT,i^:^specMd,;uffe..v/E:^^  extras 

fa^l^^tl^y  in  iv^  CAee.;;T7-as  tbe|,Awpqr7rsbopp)an  ifpied  at  the  first 
glaBce:  of  Us  bMge  paw^  a'  ^st^ ivbu^b'mighft  hav^  fellj^  §0,  ox,  aiyl  somewhat 
,i»NaiQbled  this  dead  o^^-^fleah,  con^moply  pa)I|^  V0^f,4n  t;e^f:tur^.and».colour. 
-  Ta^y the tiriUb, bin  iJWsqwasps^ttyT.inT^cbipf  djueaaopte cqpij^ion — 
axid.yet  it  was  »o  ^ncop^f!Jiy.,??if|^5^  j^^hf^rj  .p^,t^e,coI^t^axy,  .it  was  a 
boM)  WuftjmMBiye,3»g^b  qiWinitwwgK:c^,aucb  as: Holbein  would  have 
liked  to,paint,  in  whipb  gf^atnwhufiiia^^  ^^teimina^n  were  blended 
witkmi|obigQq4i vbtunour^and-^kUttle^hw^^  of.apotber  kii^d;  so  that 
.exea  whw  thejioatui^  ^eiierin  f[e^i](g:iq?qfe,^jW.,couW.  fcrssep  how 

the  iKoer wqi4di Ji^k^wbeii.a  bvopid ,^Dfuktf  a)^t^i»y;  7^$^ ^^  a.knowing 
.nodtt  aod^a  demmp  BDaQothing;>dpwi|i.oC  bi§fi|t|)9a^t,4>ipj^g  hair  on  his 
hmi^imbead  g^y»  biswoplei  pfiB^,4».f  d^lery. ip,t^  Uupjb  but  meny 
tJO^demn,  tq^fwbfom  .mi^tbf^ve  W^r^UyappVioi  tb^ipbi^iese  leompii- 
jnep^M ;  Pjrojif^ty,  is^ajinted  on;  yQuiui?«ufttepftnpe«^^  . : .  I  r  t   / 

Si^bcii,Lii4)e>  bow^if€Bj>,  bad  .nqfr  ajwajjs.bfcp,  .^^jptwipenms,  or  so 
faitiQyv.  fftr.tbe  ;brw^Hrf;  bi?.»feadow.:fi(^g?naUy;A  /pwdli;>g^in  the 
streatmq(f.B74^,.hB owo^.hisy€ryrnai»ej,Ukf; tbq "  fiiph^id, ^(landay  " 
of  fne  j^f ;  Cff«bb^s>(6^e9t  deliiiep^^pQ^..  tft  4k^  sccmAboI)  .of  ^his  baving  been 
picloadiup^Fhoi/ftpyiMt^tly'abQiitfa  Yfqek  oldatia;  a  bytl^4^ /Plq?e  to  St. 
Sti3pW.'a^u];cb3FaFd,jandMELpti2»d  byapriero^^  the  scene 

<of  1^  disaqi^e)7«*v  lActbebfrP^of  |bp^)ort^,bp,a^o,was,8^t.to.rti)e  parish 
.ip|oi](jbouwa  bu^  as  unlike  tp)EUc]^rdr^iidayji^cb»jr^ter;a^  4«^y9 
be,w^%  bs  Ah^':i^''oi;ifonci«i,,i|^B^mb}fMM^^^a,ba^v^  she  had 

iOGnntl]^  kst»  tbfti  ajp^ionri  oj?(  tbf[  BWijbon,.a^  w^B^^y^  rW,  fare  ^Ided 
nolt  Wy  r4r^,d»e  pbypiqalr  daagjB^off  ijqfaacyi^tia.'sueh  an  abode»  but 
fromtbqmimJ.pwUsrpf  gW^  t-r/.^l       »u    : 

.  .Kindly*  yet  roughly  rea^ed^  3^pi|iQp.,l4^ey;K|is  ^e^faf^^^i  }m.  ^niAcnt 
for  strength,  and  haidibopd^  i^d  mvtBcible»g09d.huiupqr.  A;!  ten  years 
(Ad  ha  bad  fought  with  and  vanq|u^be4  e^ery  .lad.  under  fiAeen^.  not  only 
in  the  wrorkhouse  proper,  but  in  the  imediate  purlieus  of  that  respsct« 


l^  InhabUd^  ^fa  Ccftntry  Town. 

able  domioila,  m4  W^vM  hi^v€  got  ipto  a  himdred  scrapes  h$d  be  not 

pBtroiiesi),  the  wj$^  of  the  ai^ieviql^adeuti  w^d  maa^r  o£  I3i4  eptaUiAu 
tnant,  wbQ9e  |)e4  be  fKMjitiBued  to  b^ ;  and  in  the  aofpood  by  bis  opnn  bold 
ead  elided,  ye^  ^ndly  EM^fl^tipoEkte  teniper-.  Never  bad  a  boy  q£  tern 
y«ar9  old  niQife  jde^da  ibaA  i^e  ipoQir  foiiadU^g  «f  $t»  SUe{dieii'a  wink- 
bouse.  Tbece  Wea  bardly  as  ini^^kte  ef  tf^at  misdellaiAouB  dwelling,  wbD 
bad  i)0t  fifoitedt  0  sboia  thae  or  <^ther>  byJbe  gpod-buoMMire^  lad^a  ^ 
ligbtAil  alertness  m  obliging,  bis  teady  saryice^  ^isfaiety,  bia  int^genae^ 
and  bis  resource.  From  mending  Master  HuntU.  crutch,: dow?i  tot^*^ 
ing  the  qradle  of  lUmeGrfen^s  baby-T^m  fetching  tb^  watfF  for  kbe 
geqeral  ^ash,  a  labour  which 'might  \iBvt  tried  tbe  ^tcength  of  HevMas^ 
down  to  leading  out  ^r  bis  daily  widk  the  hiilf-bUiid,  balf-idiol,  half* 
enay  David  Haod,  a  task  which  woiild  ba^  worn  out  the  pf  tatnap  of 
Job)  nothing  ciiine  amisa  t9  him.'  All  was  performed  with  tbe  same 
ebe^ful  gbod-wiU;  «nd  the  warm-hearted  gratitude  <witb^bicb.l|ez)^ 
oeived  kiftdne^s  w#p  even  more  attadung  than  bis  readiness  0  ^fifm^ 
gpo4  offices  to  others-  I  question  if  ever  there  were  <i  ba|^i«r  cbil4lMod 
Aan  that  of  the  des^ted  pfuisb-boy*  Set  a^ide  the  pugnacsDuneia 
whidh  bapOBQfsaed  in  ooigmou  with  other  brave  and  geneipua  axuauk, 
and  whiob  his  protectress,  the  matrpn  of  the  house>  w^o  had  «i^^  m 
\m$  youth  theradvantage  of  pepusiing  aome  of  tho^  BoveU^Tr-poif y  idai! 
no  moi»,-^whei:e'tbabero6ay  originally  £Dux)d)in|p,  tuxn  out  to  |^  luds 
and  dukei  in  t^e  last  volume,  used  to  quote  in  ^nfinnfitioii  of  ber  hr 
vourite  theory ;  to  wit,  hia  being  Trebly  bom,  as  proofj^  of  bis  innate  &igh 
blood  j^-iet  aftide  the  foea  made,  by  bis  propensity  to  single  cbmb^ 
which  could  not  iail>to  exaapej^atethe  defeated  cbaotpions,  and  Stqiben 
bad  not  an  enemy  in  the  world*  < 

At  ten  years  of  age,  however,  the  love  q£  ind^pendeace,  an4  tba  dianie 
to  try  bis  fortunes  in  4he  wbiid,  began  to  stir  in  ihe  s^rited  }ad  ;  mxA 
his  kind  friend  and  confidant,  the  master'a  wife^  readdy  pvamiaed  bear 
i^ristan'oe  toeathiin  i>ftk  i^aei^Tnb'Of  adve^tuieay  though  nawaa  noC  a 
little  scandalited  to  find  bis  ^rst  atep,in  life  likely  to  lead  bim  inU^  a 
butcher's  ^hopi,  be^  baviag  fqrmed  an  acquaintance  with  a  jonemeymaa 
elayei*  of  cattk  in  the  nei^ibPurhood,whQ  had  interceded  with  bis  mtaatar 
to  take  htm'  on  trial  as  .en:and-boy:9  with  an  understanding  tbat  iC  he 
showed  industry  and  steadinqss,  and  Uked  the  crafty  be  might,  o^aaay 
t^rms,  be  aeoepted  as  an  approntice.  Thia  prospect,  which  St^^P^en 
justly  (bought  nva^iiiceni,  shocked^  the  la^y  of  tha  workhquse,  wbtfbad 
set  her  heaM  on  bis  clvooaing  «.difiereixt  scene  of  slaughter — killi]^  mea^ 
not  oxen — goiilg  forth  aa^  a  soldier,  turning  the  iajte  of  a  batt)^  TBB^fprf*' 
ii^  some  king'«  daughter  or  cmperor'a  niece,* and  r^tjurning  in' tnam]]ii 
to  his  native  4(^n^  a  geperalissnno  at  the  very  least. 

Her  husband,  bowevei^  an4  th^  parisb-overaeers  wen^  of  a  diftBmat 
opihion.  Tl^ey  were  mucb  pleased: with  the  proposal;  and  woesa  (for 
overseers)  really  liberal  In.thciir  mapner  of  meetihgit/  Soitbat  a  very 
few  days  saW  Stepben  in  blue  aleeves  and  a  bine  apcon-^ihe  dresf  Wibieb 
be  stiBrloveli  b«Btr-rparading  througb  the  streets  of  B-^ — '^'brttb  a  tn^ 
of  meat  upon  his  bead»  and  a  huge  mastiff  called' Boxer— wboae  warlike 
name  matdbed  hie  warlika  nature-r^follQwii^g  at  bi^  beek  aii  if  part  and 
parcel  of  bUn^V.  A  proud  boy  was  Stephen  on  that  first  d«^  of  ba 
promotibn/     • 
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Tears  wore  away  and  foimd  the  erraTul-boy  trannnuteil  into  the  ap- 
yreutice,  ukd'the  apprentfc;  ripened  into  tlie  joureeytnan,  vntt 'ao'dini* 
mftifte  of  industry,  intriligenc^,  steadiness,  and  good  humoui^.  An 'a 
young  man  of  two  or  (hreef  dnd  twenty,  he  was  so  retnarkable  £dr  fcate  of 
fitrengtli  dnd  activity,  for  whibh  his  ti^l  dnd  atbleti0  pierson,  c^t  at  tbi(t 
period  epenrnbered  hy  flesh,  particularly  fitted  bim^  as  to  be  the  cbam* 
pion  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  and  large  bets  hare  been  laid  a^d 
wmi  on  his  sparring,  ax^  wrestling,  and  lifting  iveigHta  all  but  incre^ 
dible.  He  has  walked  to  liondon  and  back  (adistance  of  above  disty 
miles)  against  time,  leaping  in  bis  Vay  all  the  turnpike-gates  ^at  he 
found  shut,  without  ev«i  laying  his  hand  upoh  the  bars.  He  h^  dirtvah 
a  flodt  of  sheep  against  a  shepherd  by  profession,  and  has  rowed  i|gaintt 
a  hai^man ;  and  all  this  without  sulfering' these  dangerous  aeeom|rfislr- 
menta*  to  beguile  him  into  the'  sli^test  deviation  from  his  usaial  eehriety 
and  good  conduct.  '  ^  that,  whi^n  at  siik-and-t^enty  he  became,  firsts 
head  tnscD  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Ihe'greiit  butcher  in  the  Butter-market;  then 
warriied  Mr.  Jackson^s  only  daughter;  then,  on  his  fedier^in-lawHt 
death,  smic^eded  tb  the  businees  ahd  a  very  considerable  property;  ind, 
finally,''became  one  ofi  the  most  substantial,  rtopectable,  and  iri^uentiitl 

inhalntanta  of  B ^,  'evety  one  felt  tlutt  h6  most  thorouf^y  deserved  Ms 

good  fortune;  and  aUhou^  his  prosperity  has  continued  to  increase  witii 
his  years,  and  those  who  envied  bavd  seldom  had  the  comftfrt  of  heiag 
called  on  to  condole  with  himon'  calamities  of  any  kind,  yet,  such  is  the 
power  of  hhi  straight'^qnhurd  fhirnlealing,  and  faisenlatged  libe^i^ 
tibat  his  politioal  adversaries,  on  the' occasion  of  a  dontestttl  eleatien,  or 
BdHie  sudk  triarof  po^et,  are  driven  back  to  the  woikhoUae  and  S<(. 
Steptheii!s  lape,  to  hn  obscure  "and  ignbUe  origin  {for  the  nahle  pareais 
whoni  his  poor  old  firiend  used  to  prognosticate  have  naVe^  tonied  o^ 
to  finil  inateriala  lor  party  maiignity.  .    •  . 

Brdspeioas,  most  prospeitous,  has  Stephen  Lane  been  t^irougi^  Ufe; 
liut  by  mr  livt  best  part  of  his  good  fortune  (aetting  peen&iary  adMi^gea 
quite  out  of  the  question)  was  his  gaining  the  heart  and  hand  of  sueh  a 
wonmii  tk  Mai^ret  Jackson.  In  her  youth  She  was  8plen£dly  beau- 
tsfaK^^Hif  the  luxuriant  and  gorgeous  beauty  in  which  Giorgione'  rev^ed--^ 
and'  ndv,  in  the  autuinn  Of  her  days,  amplified,  not  lUte  her  husband, 
hut  so  as  to  anit  her  matrohly  character,  she  seems  to  me  almost  as  de^ 
lightM  to  look  upon  as  she  could  have  been  in  her  earlieat  spting.  I  do 
not  bow  a  prettier  picture  than  to  see  her  srtting  at  her  own  door,  eoa  a 
aummer'aft^oon^  surrounded  by  her  childttsn  and  her  grand-children,*^ 
all  of  tiiem  handsome,  gay,  and  cheerfcd,  with  her  knitting  on  her  knee, 
and  her  sWeet  ^ce  beaming  with  bdnevolence  and  afleclkm,  smiling  on 
lA  aronnd,  and  seeming  as  if  it  were  her  sole  desire  to  make  every  one 
about  her  as  good  and  as  happy  as  herself.  "  Orie  cause  of  the  long  en* 
durance  of  her  beauty  is  unchoubtedly  its  delightftd  ^xpressioii;  Tfaosun- 
shin^  and  harmony  of  Diiind  depicted  in  her  cbuntenance  wonld  have  made 
plidn  fea^es  ip^aLmg^  and  there  was  an  inldligenee^  an  enlargement 
of  intellect,  m  the  bright  eyes  and  the  fkir,  expdndedf  forehead, -whieli 
mingled  well  witli  the  sweetness  that  dhnpled'  roiind  her  lips.  Boteher^ 
wife  and  butcher's  daughierthough  she  w«re,  jtk  wai'she  a  graeeM  and 
giaoiou^  woman,-^ne  of  bature's  gentlewom^in  look  and  ia't|koogiir. 
411'her  woida  weie-  eandid-nm  her  acttons"  Uberti— all  ^r  pleaaOMS 
mMd&h-^tbough,  in  1^  gmai  pleaauia  of  ghrbig,  I  am  not  i^ta  sura 


*  *.  .         •* 
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th«td>ipvf».jpr^b^t6glj;.i{upb'e^  it,..  AP^fte  poor  of 

alw«y^,tbe,PWft.?«ith,  tH  w^ij^cntly  9;h^VlJ5;  ,but.  qlj44s^  .•lao.  9f- 
^g^ied.Xf^M:(pT:^i^^^  ipjfUnpt,  , A^}.We)K>M  in 

th(|  street  u«(B4,ta  <?we  to  Iwr  .to.iwpply^h^rse^ij^jfal  d^ 
th^  Wy«?  ^»4:  gVfP  ww^iastrii^g.fpr  kites,  w.pfinpiU  fqjr  4wpfig,  pr  hills 
fprcr^cket^nB  jttw.wf^  might,  b^..  ??^w)^5?!PV^ete<)f,^^ 
perfect  toy-shop,  and'sp  tl^^  ^i;Qhiin9  lui^qw.  i  And  theUtUe  dainseb,  dudr 
vist^^paii^  to.her  ^IpQifor  matcffJala  Sfprdoij^  qTe»8o%Qi\9f^T)it#"of  rib- 
VoQ  ^  pi^q^^)»lo»$,  pr  f?p^)^Te4: silkf  to  .j^i«broid(e5r,i)ijifr..njee^eHj^8^ 
or  ^utty-  oif.  tbe:]tj(w)iw»iid-^4-9n«i  jnick-kiiftcka  which  yp^pg  wfe  ^^I.^^ 
wanl, ., .Ha¥fever,(9ut  i)f;,the  lyay  th^ dexaahd  ivigbt  eeeov  ^^¥^'^*^  ^^ 
artijsle  m  Mi^  ^^'a^great  pp^et.  S\\e  taiewth^  taa^te^  fpCoer  cUetits, 
ana  w«^9  p^vei;  improvised.  And  iu  the  eaiue  amj^le  recepdtaclcy  inrud 
uti^ti  lpiiye«9  ii^d.^aM«,  .^d  pencils  for  theibpfs^  &M  doU-s.  dresaea,  and 
aometuaea  fiy^Uja  ^oU  it^lf,,te^  tbe  glrla,.  might  be  found  augarjpluBu, 
and  .ca)pe8|,  apd  apples^  j^nd  gingerbreadr;au|a  fox;  ib&  ^^  toodliiig  wee 
th^^giU^  jfpjif  wbpi]9i  ^y^4^UB.bf^ye,,ao  cbapna.  There  .wa8\;a6  JJunit  to 
Mnu  ,i^i^>.  -bpftntyji  ,or  ^ ,  the  gpod'-humqwrod  alacrity  with  vihfch  she 
Vrould.  inteimpt^ase^ol^  ocoiipation  to  satisfy,  the  q^ms.  of  U^  pmall 

AoQtt^  9,nd.,^jfej^,  qUferwt  clMa.  alsp  Ipved  the  kind  and  gf^npom 
inhabitaiit  ojf.l^  Jouttcr-^tnarkiet-T^.tne  plass  who,  having  ^ep  better  days, 
arc  ^ifjaW;  f^ycTM  ^o^jBiqpfpting  bt^i^^^  those  wJhbru  they  We 

bieen  accustomed  to  regard  as  their  inferiors.  With  them  Mrs*  I^e's 
ddieac;;WfVf  i^^pyfi^J^le^. .  iMr^  Lupas^  tlje  ourate^'s  widow^  pfteii  fiaind 
9me(WP^)^^piJ^^  f^  s^eetbr^s.or  ;^  forth^  added  to  her  denser 

order;  and  Mrj.HuRnej^  thj^  cpjusumptive  young' artist,  could  never 
nianage  to  g^t^  bilJU  Oux.good  friend  the  butpher  had  his  full. share 
in  the  b^njbybl^iiiii^  of  these  a/;fl;^,,liut  ^e  no^aniter  of  themhelonged  wholly 
tbhiawi^.  .'  '>  r.  ,'\-'!*   ' 

Herd 
husband, 

the  coarso  pleuity.^iin  .which  her  fetter  Uyedf  and  in  whicli  Stephen  re- 
velled.^ andl>y.!tbif,a,9siijw\atjlop  of,  t^sty,  she  nojt  only  insiiredj  her  own 
Comfprff.bHf/ip^jJ^'^^^^  over  tis  coarser.. but 

kindbr  a(i;id.e^dieip]t{  dispositionw  It  w:as^  prpbabjy^  to  flbia  injBuence  that 
her  c^i}4nBi^- ,pv^:  an  eduo^tiou  .which,  without  raising  them  in  the 
slightest  da£^^  aboiiieth^r  jstatioQ  or.  their  hom^,  yet  followed  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  addend  consideTahlei  ciiltiyatiou  and  plain  but  useful 
knowledge^  ' 
andsuTVnvl 

rente  oi«ht,to,.be^   J3lie  dauphte  _,  — ^.^^-^  — ^ . 

of  nfe;  jSue,  ^ns^-.^,ph  in,  l^s  different  line,  following,  the  &6tstep8  of 
their  father,  and  ainassiiig  lai^  Ifp^^  not  by  paltry  savings,  dr  dar- 

ing speculadopa.  l^ut  t^y  .weU-jgtroi»nded  and  judicious '  calculation — by 
sound  and  liberal,  yi^iysr-^by  sterUng  sense  and  downright  honesty.  \ 

Universe)!^  j^Afrs.  Lape  was  ^beloved,  Stephefi  hadjiis  enemies.  He 
was  a  poUtic^an--T,a '^^^^f^^F — a  Radical,  in  those  days  m  which  reform 
was  not  so  popular  as  it  h^  h^n  lately;  he  loved  to,descant  on  liberty, 
and  eoanQmy»  .and  ,retrenclmient|  and  refoon^  and  carried  his  theory  into 
practicCi  in  a  way  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  the  Tory  member^  whom 


d^lvt^y^^bq^^eyer,)  did.^Qt^  fortunately  for  herself  and  for  her 
td>,  e^^.i^d  ^  her  djqpp^tipiiabi^*    She  was  weU  content  to  tive  in 
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le  hdped  to  otuit;  to  the  mayor  and  corporation,  wbom  he^  watched  as 
a  cat  lAtelies  ¥inoTi^<  or  as' Mh  Ro^e'  4afdie^" tb^^eabiiietnfi^iiAdhB ; 
and  toi'  alt  M^  comjfAbi^i^  and*  m^ik^  aMtt^affi^^;  and  ^tbt<<cMf»ttnii^ 
and  cooM^rs  6ftmyvM.  tvWi  h^  attii61:s'M  i^^ifoj^iMtj  and  pe^ 
cul&to)^,  and'^wepir  ^(^i^  lV)dg;  WotdsWith  ba)d'tM^kMtife|  aiM'tdi^bhta 
oat  bf  th^'K^;«yr>4»'k<Me»kiniti  ih'  a^'^tlBlid  itetin^;'Hftth  iL 
lond,  a69ordtj[d'V6iceVekc^lli^n<t  Tiirxg^;  (»»^  f6r  hbbod^;=  At»f  {b" '^U^^^^ 
tireH'irfjied^Sl4fe't6'c6iW6)S6ti  finest  hf'kl!  qiiilittii'ibr'yoitf  tho- 
romh-gtj&ii^^paJtliin,  '  AfftheTot^eiMtckl  Mr.  iMd:  'i     -"- '     '  '      I 

But  tiiei  toti^  fomted' but  a  InA^l  miiibHtjf  iii'fi^-^^^^''  tdid  ^o^  • 
fhi-Wh^  tfid'RidicaU-k)r  to  gathfet  thteiWclr  pfe#tie<tettt-oi<^'^ohf,^the 
Sdbr&^^ftr  ifik  dftddi^Iy  i^(]|tiliiy  r  1^^  l^Metdf  tm  W^idehi:  'tnidea<- 
peoplfe''HBt3^^80ci%  atifd  politt^^tay^^^  Hfe' it^^-iiithi«  d6fh'ii!incc5r  6f 
mAVotiB' IG&t!^  ftt(d  parish  festivftlB—^hb,  ikfl^'the  gMlf  d)h<!e^,  #hM 
Wotndidffte  g#xed'  by  thi'd^,  |aVfc'  tti  'tlt^'iKw  Mettib^V  <^'dlhti«^  ifid  M^^ 
nffibent^as  he  declare 'b^bild  hdt  i)n\yrier^t  ^eh,  bilit'nev^  M&giilef^-^ 
a  XiiritT'Btt  t^ef  ireklbsaiion  'of  an  "epitHu^p  di'dihi,  or  an=  embodying^  of 
90i&ei>f  ifib  vinonB  ^f.the  bid'  di^inaliie  i^<!)i^(^^^t6i^lkiiied  b^  inni^tf 


ac66\ 

Hass'^voice^lhahv'  of  the  6ld'  sonf^'  Whi^  ar&"s{)  enliin'e^Vly  popVil^  land 

to  the\pi< 

at  lhitheattc,^'(/nld  iiit  hbiti  — ».,..^*...  „™...e  ,.™^« , — ^., 

he  put,  »dy  W'h6feTiettrt'lfit(yi^i1;,for;\v^^^^^ 

thy  feii^W(a^'tfilV<itf  ihe'tHrefe^W^'i^  Wd^^^  h4*^tli«^tMihpd, 

for  Iie'diil^  iiari^s<^e  MWVMt/^f  ^'P^^^^'^^^s^'P^^^ 


^iirnVf  when  the 
PhWm  iif  the  VC^rdtik  'Sill  had  .cofti^le'ted  hii'politffial  iMufelih^— when 
the  few  adversaries  ^Irhb'  I'bna^nea  t6  th^'caiiiywheVafl  wSnt  emjiha- 
ticaily  to  ieriri  it)  hkd>ot  a'  foot'tq 'Bt4Wd'up6'n-^(ld^jam)fear  Ae  most 
wonderful  Wonder  of  woWfer$  that  liad'ocfdiiirrfed  iiricaHlie  day*  bf  Katter- 


"tiX  _•    ♦ '     -  ^ '    •:*  -        2Z 
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feitb-    Stephefi  lAnt  t^Uhbtit  B !-— B ;  espccidly  in  itfe  tttormxA 

f  tale,  wltliDut  Stephen  lAhe^  a^^^^^ared  a^  incredible  aa  the^  aUnmiuee-' 
inents  of  the  Bottle  Copjofor.  Stephen  Lape  to  abandon  the  fpbii  sLop 
in  the  Bitttct-tnarltet !  What  other  placfe  vttuld  ever  hold  hliki  ?  Aiad 
tb  quit  the  scene  of  his  triumpha  too !  to  fly  froih  the  very  Add  of  vic- 
loty  i    'The  thing  seemed  ithpossible !        •  \ 

'  It  was,  hbwever,  anion^t  the  impossibilities  that  itatn  out  trucv 
Stephen  Lane  did  leave  the  reformed  borough,  peihap^  aH  the  sdcmer 
because  it  itas  refortned,  ahd  hife  work  was  dver— his  bccti]Biitibn  Was 
gdne.  It  is  certain  that,  without  perhaps  exactly  kiiowihg  faia  owii 
feelings,  our  good  butcher  did  feel  the  vacuum,  the  want  of  an  exciting 
object,  which  often  attends  upbh  the  fulfilment  of  a  great  hopfe.  H^  also 
fbU  and  understood  better  the  entire  cessatioii  of  opposition  amoiigst  his 
eld  enemies,  the  corporation  party.  •*  l?ang  it,  they  rfaight  Hi*  sfaDvn 
fight,  these  corpora tiotiers !  I  thotight  Bi^n  Bttifey  MA  hdd  moi^  hoi^om  !'* 
was  his  exclamation,  after  a  borough  nieeiing  which  had  ]iassed  off  uiit« 
nimonsl^;  and,  scandalized  at  the  pacific  dispbsitiondfnis  adt^rsariei; 
etu:  puissant  grazier  tum6d  nis  steps  towards  **  fresH  fields  and  pa2* 
tares  new." 

Hie  did  not  move  veiy  ftir.    Just  over  tbe  border  line  wWdi  iHtides 

the  parish  of  St.  Stephen,  in  tKfe  loyal  and  independetit  borough  oF  B , 

froih  the  adjoiniiig  hamlet  of  Suiiham — ^that  is  id  6ay,'  ^xAcQj  ludf  a 
mile  from  the  great  shop  in  the  Butter-market^  did  Mr.  laht  iah^  tip 
his  abodb,  callitig  his  suburban  habitation,  which  was  actually  joined  to 
the  town  by  two  rows  of  two-story  houses,  one  of  them  fronted  with 
|k)plah,  and  Sailed  ^*  Marvell  Terrace,"  in  cbmpUmeui  trf  the  patriot  of 
that  name  id  Chatles^s  days, — calling  this  rus  in  tJtrhe  of  nis  "  Ae 
country,"  after  the  fashion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kensingtbn  Aid 
Hackney,  and  the  other  suburban  villages  which  surround  London 
prq)er  i  as  if  people  who  live  in  the  midst  of  brick  houses  could  have  a 
right  fo  the  same  riisfi^  title  with  those  who  live  amongst  greten  fields. 
Compared  t6  the  Butter-market,  however,  Mr.  Lane's  new  reisidchce  ^as 
almost  rural ;  arid  the  cotinirv  ne  called  it  accordingly. 

Retaining,  however,  his  old  town  predilectibns,  his  lat^,  square, 
commodious,  and  very  ugly  red  house,  with  very  white  mouldings  tnd 
window-fVames,  red,  sb  to  sAy,  picked  out  viKth  white,  and  etnbeliiihed 
by  k  briffht  green  door  and  a  resplendent  brkss  ktioCker, — was  placed* 
clbs6  to  the  rpad-sidc — ^s  close  as  possible ;  and  the  i*oad  happeiiin^  f^ 
be  that  M'hich  led  froin  thfe  town  of  B — ^  to  the  little  place  called 
London,  he  had. the  happiness  bf  counting  above  sixty  stage-Cdathes 
which  passed  his  door  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  with  vans,  Waggods, 
cattk,  dtid  other  vehicles  ill  proportion ;  and  of  eiijoying;  tiot  Wttly  from' 
his  commodious  hiansion,  but  also  from  the  vHndoW  of  a  srtdking-rbbm 
at  th6  end  of  a  long  brick  wall,  which  parted  his  garden  froiA  l^e  road, 
i|lt  the  clatterj  dust,  and  din  Gf  these  several  equipages— the  ncJise  heiiig 
duly  enhaiiced  by  there  beit%,  jubt  opposite  his  smoking-rootn  window, 
a  public-house  of  great  re^ort^  where  most  of  the  coaches  stopped  to 
take  up  pbcels  £lnd  passengers,  knd  where  Ringing,  diitiitin^;  knd  itrar-' 
corners  were  going  on  all  the  day  long. 

One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  iti  thi^  retiretncilt  se^nls  to  be  to  hrbg' 
aH  ftrdilnd  him — ^wife,  children,  and  grand^chfidU'^Tf — 16  tba  lavd  of  his 
own  size,  or  that  of  his  prize  ox, — the  expressions  are  nearly  syn^-* 
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nymgiu.  ,  T|ie  BCacvaht-lMa  Hive  a  cfhitJty  litei^lh  of  feature,  like 

one  sees  perched  i;o]Wiq  ol4  ippnumfiitij;  «lii4  the  niai^^  have  \  broad; 
Dutch  look,  full  aud  florid,  like  the  women  in  Tebiers'  picturee.  The 
^hrf  inimah  seem  burning  with  ovec-fatnei^ :  the  .great  h058e  i»fco 
draw*  hifi  substantial  equipage  laboutv  ilnder  the  doti^e  weight  of  his 
inaJ^tSt^s  flesh  and  his  wn:  his  cows  Iboi  like  stalled  oxeti*  and  the 
le^^c^  Urge  red^j^feyhoimas,  oil  Vhose  prowess  and  pedigree  he  pi;ide$ 
bimaelf..  and  whom  he  Wasts,  and  vaunts,  and  tragi  pf,  atiH  oflert  to 
pet,  voQfif.  in  ,.Jh^  vc^ry  apirit  ,of  the  illimitable  dialogue  between  raga 
and  Shallow  in  the  **  Merry  Wiv^fl  of  1i^indsor,'*,q9ul(lhomore  iun.4* 
course .  in  their,  present  condition  than  they  could  fly, — ttie  hares  woiild^ 
stand  ^nd  lati^h  at  theth. 

Mr.  Xatie  is  cfertainly  a  veiy  happy  person ;  felthougtij  when  first  he 
removed  /froni  the  Butter-iiiarket,  it  was  qiiite  th^  fashion  to  liestow  k 
gi|eat  4^  g|^^ily^  on  tli6  poor  nch  hian,  self-cHn3enined  to  idleness, — , 
which  oily  waa  as  mucti  thrown  away  as  pity  for  tnose  wlio  have  tti^ 
po}^er:  U>  foUow.  thew  own , devices  generally  is.     Pur  good  jieigh pour  la^ 
not  the  man  to  be  idle..    Besides  going  every  qay  to  the  old  shop^^  ^hcre. 
liis  fioos'  carry  on  the  business,  and  he  officiates  erkyOmaiepT^  attending 
his  old  clubs,  and  pursuing  his  old  diviersions  in  By^^ — ^ — ha  has  hia 
fiirii  al  Stinham  ^o  Mdagej  (some  five  hundf^d  dcrrefe  df  pbturQ  und 
^l)Ij|  Ikiiciy  wiiich  he  purchased  with  his  i|ew  lloiig?,)  Stid  the  whole' 
pariak  to  reform.     He  has  already  besrun  to  itiptlltite  ihqtliries  into  cha-. 
iityrSCQpoJ^  anq  poor-rates,  keeps,  an.^ye  ojULtbe  syrveyor^  of  highways,* 
and  a  close  watph<oq  the  ove;rseer:  ne;  atteii4s^unipik^-pieetiiigs,  audr 
keeps  a  sharp  look-out  upon  the  tolls;  and  gOj^s..pe^^i)g  about  tJie. 
worichdiiie  with  an  anxiety  to  detect  peculation  thHt  would  do  honour 
CTcn  to  i  Badical  meiijber  of  the  reformed  llouse  of  Commons. 
.  MoreOYCrj^he  hath  a  competitor  worthy  of  Wa  powers  in  tne  shape  of 
flie  village  .drajof^  Mr.  Jacoo  Jones,  a  little  whipper-$happer  of  a  gen- 
tJtemf^f^^'b',,v4^  a  .sKrill,, cracked  voi^e,  and  gr pat. activity  of  body, 
wno,  having  nad  tV, advantage,  of  studying,  soijie  ot^Js-aud-ends  of  law, 
during,  h  thr^  yqara'  residence,  in  an.  ajttorney's  ofHc^  f^as  .picked  up 
therein  a  competent  portion  of  technical  iargon,. together  with  a  prodi-^ 
gioi^  rblubility  of  tongue, and  a  comfortable  stock  of  impudence;  and» 
under. favout  of  these  good  gifts,. hath  led  the  villa^  senate  by  the  nose- 


uij^ .  Xiyiy. I-  allies  unce  a-year  w^iu  oir.  junu,  wuu  ttuvucaica  auur^ea 
tiiroMgti  thlcj;  and  iiiin-7:he  docs.npt  well  k^ow  wliy-— almost  as  stoutly 
^  our  good  knight  of.  the  cleaver  does  buttle ;for  refpj:iu.  .These  two 
chat&piona<are  to  be  pitted  against  each  other  at  the  next  y^stiy-meeting, 
atiii  much  interest  is  excited  as  to  the  event  of  iKe  contest*  I,  for  my 
part,  tKinl^that  Hr.  f^ane  will  carry  the  day,  \  He  is,  in  every  way,  a 
map  ci  ipdre  dubstaiice }  iv^  Jacob  Jones  will  np  mol-e  be  able  to  with- 
stand "  the  momentum  of  liis  republican  fi'sl  *'  tlian  a  soldier  of  light 
in&n(ryjcguld  stand  the.  charge^  of  a  Heavy  dr^agobn.  Stephen,  honest 
ma^,  will  certainly  ^dd  to  his  othjsr  avocations  thai  of  overseer  of 
Sniriiam*    Much  good  Inay  it  do  him !  .  .        .  . 
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"TUB  GITt'' OP  THE  CLYDE.  •  • 

LEtrtKWlOM  rfiaiRT  D^AlWnr,  Eiq.,  — ^TH  light  DlU60aKS,  TO  CHAmtSS 

'  tEIlNON,  ftSQ.,  RtJE  Dfi  LA  PAIX,  A  PARIS. 

BfeAk'VRUfcmt-^It^ifrpniebiiBet  I  (Mmvthat  among- the  enehantments 
of  ilia  ^nt^t'CBsgiiBl  ifi  the  world,  yoa'caro  to  be  inferraed  of  any  impres* 
aionsiliSle  on  we,  ill  exile,  in  tb^  least  so.  - '  Bat,  as  I  agree  iritii  yoii  thi&the 
vetpiniflconees  of  ^»^«  am  among  the  riiost  sttUcing  and  permanent  of  the 
results  of  traTel^'  and  as<  e\ety  oity  fkut  aomething  peculiar,  it  may  be  vtirth 
while  to  help-out  your  list  by  iransndtlsng'to  you  my  experience  of  the  great 
metix>poliB  of  westeni  Soolland ;  fir  as  there*  are  books  that  we  rather  bwrow 
than- buy,  and  phtoeb  that  we  w^outdviore  willingly  visit  in  panoramas,  or 
acoept  in  description,  than  at  the '  sacrifice  of  personal  ease,  1  do  notwrito 
you  to  join  me  ncre;  though,  if  the  particulars  I  shall  hav^  to  touch  upon 
shall  unexpectedly  perform  that  office,  I  may  possibly  be  summoned  one  day 
to  your  hotel,  on  your  arrival  at  this  «'«Xif  •ixsvfuwn*,  fnymxnf  umi  ic^m^mm. 
Yes  1  cities  we  are  sure  to  remember ;  countries,  except  when  they  have 
been  the  scene  of  some  memorable  joy  or  sorrow,  are  seen  from  the  coach- 
window  and  forgotten.  Rocks  and  gtacders,  waterfalls  and  old  castles,  are  all 
aHker  or  differ  only  by  a  few  hundred  feet ;  but  every  <^y  has  aomethiiig 
sui  generis^  and  without  question,  this,  in  which!  now  most  reluctantly  re- 
.  side,  is  in  tal\  possession  of  its  share.  Every  city  makes  its  first  and  most 
permanent  impression  through  the  organs  of  sense,  an  impression  which 
long  precede^.Afid  IpnsputS^ts  any  other  relation  we  may  afterwards  bear 
to  it ;  and  as  eveiv  citvluis  of  its,pw:n  to>e  seen  and  heardt  it  is  only  when  we 
have  first  se^i^.ay,  lu^d  I^ard  all,  tl^at  we  come  to  the  men  and  women,  the 
habits,  custQiinSf  a^d  dispositions  of  social  life,  compare,  conclude,  and  depart 

As  I  am  not  going  to  send  you  an  essay,  but  a  letter,  I  must  not  be 
bound  to  any  ^xaot  order  M  my  details.  Know  then  that  like  most  other 
cities  wheie  a  settlement  has  bi^n  made  on  the  banks  of  a  great  river, 
Glasgow,  consisting  of  main  streets,  many  in  number,  intersected  by  othos, 
the /irst  are  found  to  follow  the  course  of  that  river,  and  the  others  are  dis- 
posed at  right  or  other  angles,  in  relation  to  these.  The  whole  city,  indod- 
mg  the  new,  together  with  the  old  parts  of  it,  rises  from  the  river  upwards,  to 
a  considerable  height,  through  rectangular  streets,  that  take  a  northern  di- 
rection, while  the  greater  highways,  in  tioe  course  of  a  mile,  are  found  to  have 
attained  a  considerable  elevation  westward.  During  the  perambulatioB  of  these 
streets,  of  either  class,  there  is  very  little  indeed  worthy  of  remark.  The 
churches  are  consummately  ugly  without  being  old,  and  the  college  is  old 
without  being  imposing  or  venerably.  Its  new  museum,  well  enou&^h  with- 
out, is  within,  like  many  others,  an  ill-constructed  buildmg,  into  which  light 
is  so  penuriously  or  indirectly  admitted,  that  it  squints  upon  the  ocmtained 
objects  and  reveals  them  very  imperfectly.  They  have  what  they  call  an 
artiode  here,  about  as  warm  and  light  as  the  Thames  tunnel,  (on  reflection 
I  beg  the  TunneVs  pardon,)  nor  must  I  forget  to  mention,  that  the  great 
coercive  construction,  in  which  men  are  not  tenants  at  will,  has  all  the 
architectural  charms  that  could  be  reasonably  expected,  and  is  admired 
accordingly.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  there  is  only  one  /hte  building  in 
Glasgow ;  and  that  building,  the  Exchange,  not  without  defects,  is  reall/ 
muchsuperioir  to  your  over  cislebrated  Bourse,  with  its  *  mille  colonnes.'  It 
might  be  taken  for  a  bit  of  the  Louvre,  stolen  from  Paris,  and  deposited  in 
Glasgow  by  mistake  for  Edinburgh*  by  some  of  those  felonious  angels  who 
carried  off  the  San/a  Casa  from  Palestine  to  Loretto. 

Among  the  first  agreeable  impressions  made  on  us  in  new  places  are 
those  which  arise  ^(Hn  the  oheerfulness  and  activity  of  the  moving  and  out- 
(^-door  population,  asid  from  the  quantity  which  these  places  may  possess 
of  natural  and  of  artiflml. light.  A  city  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  good 
deal  of  sunshine,  and  of  which  the  shops  inid  streets  are  well  lighted  up  at 
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nk^t,  ina^  always  bo^fP^lw^^Spvstot^i^  NfT  as  to  the  light  of  day, 
Glaagow  is  in  possessioD  of  piobably  a  smaller  portion  than  any  dty  in  the 
Oslisiii  empin^i^.TbititkioitA  fifr4iuL9j^»^9i:ftafilafti«nioiTOi«iih)fi<^ 

chunnies  are  ims^n^j^iQy  ^^^^i^j^ging  ^r^tatM^  of.^fi/duaeAt  smoke  into 
an  atmosphere  almost  always  opaque  and  shmess  oy  reason  of  the  prevalent 
AQUtlifflrflaterljft.  ivipds  jloadedj  ^ntki  tajpoNr  JqbHii  itbei  AtlantiCii  .^^Aitf t  m  the 
^beerfiilaiBsa  di^peaaed.  eli^vhaie  %  49rfifiGial  l^ht^  therp.  is  tlwraia  striking 
«a»pii«i<  itii4heiiii«lsncMy^iasso«ialioa  i(]«of4,ii|^  til^j«iiiidcii€iAb«.po>- 
.longed;lftbaiti^^hioh.wprkfiby  it.^(  A  hugeteiQk4>anai«togBEU»,«helhfi)r  r^o¥v- 
.iii9.iii<itl^  nam^of  mapitfa^lmgrnar  qiotto^^mm^wilh  Us^ijM^iiswid  panes  of 
iUttniifito^' glasfhia  jBs«iui^ 

eye  of  »tbf)ittrsnger;ean «eat ;  <he,  k)i«)ws  ^i^iarsA»«i«iiQte^itllin^ .  noimttsic, 
bttt.  lJpie<(d«fc  and  tosz  of  the  eten^ai,  rwrhweiy/l  jJi«igtitiA^tli6^gil^  salopn. 
JUghtiini  tlwet  theatr^^iU^t.&iKQi  A^  &rg«Wii8»;,  itod^blQ ji^esentfiti^a  £rom 
Ih9  soUtary  .eoltfigiB ,  paoei  '%m  ail )  agpefAblf)  MnM^9«  pfithM  glorious,  ele- 
i«^t»  tot  .th«  traYpU0/.tbi]P¥gh  thQ>|||^^«lbcte^n4tet^cta,S««  asiother 
<ttp<iripT¥»  in  .^fkaaliighi  Xsk  n^e,;»nA,JM»(4hw.  impression  tf>  laseord.— 

]A*tbis.'tilQS|i^^U«<tf4tieHrrr.-.-;  .....j  :   a   ..;   vii.."  •.:„     ..   ...\,x      ...  ; 

•..>    i/.M-  .11^  I  :i'*>4jttsdlau»artarit'qpWito^*flialiifc^ftS'^     i^   -•"--'    '  >'  > 

ik'iirle^T%a;^M  (^bfibn-^^  «vinhi^*]b^,  ^'ti^ftoblrfdet 

of  <i^plfflBfetfce;  tlbr'Mrilrthe  scjoiir^e^  Wfe  dtitliljr  wwtirtei?  m^ 
iOMjr^uMe  to'«\]ppr«f^sr  i(  sigh;  even  dtiting  ^e%af  8e&iidtt;ithat  Providenee 

B^f{Ml  hiv^  qtiite'donis  with  this  ltfttiifi6tt^^^^  l^HHe'ldllVtkur {hat 
in  sf  dark  tiigbi;  jrsd  wiR'be  sttrpriM  ati^in^  th^  ed^tii'libfiKoiiVlievM 


'H&vin^  thus'iBoi^peiidi^tisl^ilistMi^'of  <^^  tff  itt  leokst 

oT^otne  of  the  nSdre'  striking  iniprclss J6tofi» '  ntade  ii)^ '  tlie'nSrv^^  dt  vision,  L 
nisfl  t6  elaim  ybllr  9ytti^a%  for  a^fe^'dTliiefm^nyitHtitlottS  with  which 
iti«'^te<^itdtiied't6  l&flfct  th6  tiiMieular  'appar^lui  of  tli^'tjtranger.  I  own 
that'I  a/A  impartiiftnc  of  n^e,  '  I  b^eve^l  was  Bortr  Without  »  membrana 
tyMlMinfCifthatb^  li  protective  ebiistnkbiiony  and  ifiaf  hsiMH  s6tin<fo  ptoe- 
traiCti^  itt t>i»ce  intb' my  brain. '  It  Is'iitSLf^fihk  f^Molbgi^  stiiypofttion  that 
I  naSBf  cmipt^enit  hbW  it  h^pp^ifM'  m  mi&txifm  &^Hf  «f<dkiysi<»I  nee^sttfty 
cf  hidHtng  a  ]|ya)pei'((i^  vftknowii  t6i  ji^)'in  Bid«it«M)iotf;  efitiid  ^dheerHing 
LofMh  noi^eii'  ifr^^^fetiieh,  a^  -y<y^'  tvcollebt'  adMi^  itiMMty *i61Jhi»r  ^rtietilars, 
th#'petf2vfttltaflo^'«f  certain  tall  felled' iW^Uffety.^on  pi^s  *of^At9i^Mf  ifortt 
Attiched.  0^  tiHi  ilto^^n  df  f6e  devi1,ito'A()W$^<tf90MH  fdr  Me  <disturb- 
mee  of  tbO'  inmM^r  ihVit«d  tiipfi  fakitieiflar  4^  'HJap^flj^  thf^reare 

IHrAiM^Ai^9ti'Gnadg()NrTbutS«>M  i{^ei(|lJ«le4s^iiMiv'^^«9  M#^t)^'Of^Meof«er. 
Let  Us  Ittkb  Ihem  onet air's;  iime,il»lihe^{0fd«4ti'Whkh'tfeKiy'pl^  tliem- 
selves/  Firstly  ybfi'itttisi^ttikke'tip'ysar  teittd^aitithli  ssa^ii<<^  t^yeiu^^ 
at  thfe^  <felifck  in  tbs  UMA-iftng;  Mrh^ft  i|(is4iAeiil^tti  mak^^up  bne¥  mind  to 
dbytiiiiH^;  to*  thei  alttstiiig  ^isitationi^esrsb'them^OsrilitftMitf Ass /next,  at 
alNMii'seVieSFy  toitbeyeU  sf  ^*<i^Mr^ui(ftl^l*)-tkis'dmible  solftruig  will 
sfaoHlyb^  saecesded^W  tl  ^svjii'plKRalian  'peHbdtly-^fMitt^lonof^'ai^d  most 
dktraetittg  ilistfaod^f  sepavaiingvieliM^  frMfed  ^Mrtks/^XoVi^hibh num  «ndn) ; 
while  yontmusty  at  o^  timttsj  brprsiiaisd^ibr^tiw  mffBrMi  ba^^  modolated 
by  Che  Wndli«r  die  bbnsftt  ^ti^BMdmtf^  t»  lay  tlotibinigf  of  tiib  ihiduidw  flute. 
whieihiltiath  pleasSd  Pan;  ApsilovofviMeihei^,  hitherto  tdie8trein)t»  She  clas- 
sical region  of  the  coUetfe.  AU  these- iJenstUnle  an  ^aupmmewi  ifihanmmieM 
tfai^  e^imoi'^e  ei^ysd  iQ.mafinatioB{l-)  Listsit^f^ni^du  'helpy«iirself ?)  - 
to  the  watdunsn!  Bvery  wSitdiman  ^  ixk'  every  ^plaoe  (is  a  melMter»  owing 
his  preferment  to  seme  nasal  w' guttural  peoidiaisify;*-^a  tsonster  whom 
one  would  too  gladly  bfibe»  wars  it  possibls  to  cofropt  turn  into  siln&ee,  or 
Od.— *voL.  xxxxx:  ho,  cwv.  m 
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slay,  on  ^ea  of  jnatiflalile  hotnioide.  Rii  duties  here  vtt  hoireveriBon  dUB 
comtnonfy  eichifarating ;  ^herefbre  do  these  excelleirt  (HtlKens  take  flettiiue 
in  having;  the  wetc(mpi^!%\m  of  thie  winter  day  announced  to  tli«iii  some 
hours  before  they  rise  to  enjoy  it  ?  All  tastes  are  doubtless  mp^fUMe,  and 
the  Scotch  we  know  are  a  niatter-of-fbrt  peonle,  coretovs  'OfprVise  in^Miii* 
ation  on  all  topics^  but  why  cqnvey  needless  information  to' one's  pQlQW,  and 
throw  a  damp  over  one's  spirits  by  anticipation  ?  does  not  evcrv  body  fh 
Glasgow  know  that  yesteraay  wag,  and  to-morrow  will  be  a  wet  day  ?  jTh^ 
watch-dog  in  the  counti7  bavs  and  barks,  or  howls,  by  paroxyemet  bet 
the  detestable  functipnaiT  (n  question  comes  with  horrid  pupetoallty  to 
assert  his  impertinent  yigilance,  and  romnel  yon  to  join  in  It;  and  wnfle, 
elsewhere,  his  unwelcome  tramp  is  heard  but  once  every  hour,  A^rv,  efery 
half  hour  does  he  insist  on  depnting  you  of  the  best  gift  of  hea\'en. 

Yet  do  not  suppose  tl^at  the  oflAce  of  the  Otasgow  watchman  is  restraiaed 
to  the  obser\'ation  of  the  siqgle  element  of  ira/^r  .*  fkrfrom  unfre({ueiit!y  yoa 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  announcement  of /rf ,  no  Proiimne  TJcatsgoii 
forming  the  excuse.  Fire  in  Nelson-street !  and  then  a  twist  k3^  the  inibnil 
crotalus  or  rattle,  with  which  the  demon  of  diseord  has  furnished  bim  I 
Presently  another  ra^/lMnake  Ngales  you  with  five  in  Nile-street  I  Fire  ia 
the  Gallowgate !  Fire  in  the  GiMrbalsl— all,  a  league  or  two  from  yoMr 
'houiet  wbieh  is  aei  en  iftt«  and  does  noi  intend  tP  be  I  Ii^  abort,  the  wbflle 
oorpa,  catching  the  tigna)  from  one  atation  to  anotHev,  you  havo  aoon  •& 
uproar  which  could  ikot  well  tiave  beei)  gref^ter  whan  Eome  waa  lackad  by 
Brennus  and  the  Gauls  I 

That  whenvor  fires  are  lighted.  cMwrneye  must  bo  awopt,  is  a  pnmMitioB 
that  appears  to  require  no  limMion ;  bat  thani  ia  a  **  time  fiqr  att  tm^^ 
except  for  sweeping  ohimnejra  in  Qlasgow  s  t)M  siagulaiiy  melanclioty  imr 
tftttoti  of  this  child  of  miseyy  ift  l  aascnrt  it,  to  ba  heeid  bore  at  all  l^ovre;  vm 
can  you,  for  your  own  particular  relief,  our^  hiq^  and  ha.ve  done  witb  i(r  fflT 
I  d^fy  anybody  to  curae  a  ehii&n^y- sweeper  in^  ibo  bottom  of  bit  qpnit» 
though  he  wake  him  fipom  his  most  bliasful  dreaaw  I— no  I  not  even  ^b^bis 
lugubrious  treble  ia  ooiiveye4  to  your  ear  through  the  damp  and  dreary  Ibg 
of  a  November  morning  V*-^m  s^cb  a  morning  ia  there  anything  ivMva  d^ 
pressing  than  the  wheeling  eough  oC  a  copamqptive  ehinmoy-aweepei}-*- 
&ut  I  am  forgetting  the  waites ! — ^What  shaU  wo  say  or  not  aa^  <^  the 
waitei  f  those  agreeable  missiotiaries  happily  let  loose  upon  ua  only  wc  a 
aeaaon  ? — Are  not  all  ntgbt  noiaeat  eapeobUly  during  whuer  nigbta,  a  f^^l* 
ful  vkdenee  offered  to  Mduia?  To  havo  one'a  Inyalti/  ai^al^  (%  ait  mm 
o'clock  in  the  morniag  by  the  ^*  National  Anthomr  would,  in  tmu,  (t(a  the 
king  is  probably  aouiwi  asleep^  require  aa  to  be  **  phu  nwaliittee  que  la  rnk** 
This  ottstom,  if  ia  asueh  to  be  fsared,  is  but  a  romnant  ef  those  popiekjii^ 
minations  which,  of  all  British  subjoate,  the  8«^h  should  be  tlio  kaH 
dispelled  to  toleimte.  Who  would  expeet  to  find  Chriatmaa  thua  benyMid 
anonpthe  desoendankf  of  the  Covonantera?  That  to  the  qiSKeipatinq^ 
tive  hve  qf  mueic  ia  to  be  relisEfed  thia  palieBaso  of  a  greal  raiia^iBMb  t 
confess  myself  dieiiieUned  te  edmit.  In  the  fiiat  pUoo  I  an^  rather  a  £|r 
beKerer  in  the  snl^eet  of  SeoHiek  mnajnb  at  idl.  (a  «»w«4ent  heretic  m«^  alitt 
incline  to  the  apinkio,  to«t  this  ^vioe  art  eame  to  ]iolyroed  with  Hefft  ttid 
expired  otitb0h»rp  of  liiafio:)  a|  aaiy  rate,ia«sip  is  unwelooiae  in  ^e  b«iaa 
of  repose ;  and  when  the  «*  prima  quiea  mortalibua  cagns  incipii,"  who  mill 
exchange  it  for  the  fimeel  rotanti^fy  of  the  «f  gun  of  Haaiiem^or  tl^  ca^ees 
of  Paata  herself?  Ia  aeme  nations,  an  aoovvnulated  gaiety  of  conatitotio^ 
fiom  ehmate,  mttst»  I  admit,  expMe,  and  it  breaks  foath  safely  aa  wall  as 
natoially  into  muaical  uttevaaee}  b^itdoestbe  8)in  aink  iolo  thia  ocean  tee 
soon  for  our  Venetiaa  vevels  3  (W  do  these  inoxcrable  perMlratara  pf  uncouth 
aemnds  aeeompUah'any  ot^  pmosot  unless  it  be  tkat^  perhaps  o^  eomftirtinf 
tlie  profoaaon  of  diriaity  ana  enun^  histeay,  by  the  reeoUec^Mmy  thai  w^ 
thua  awakened  in  the  night-wali^lM,  they  hav^  ^  ^taaias  to  siinw  ^  9$ 
midnight  masses  to  perform?  We  can  ^dufe  the  ^mflwi9jt|EgaM;  we 
listen  not  merely  without  resentment  to  the  shepherd  muiistvels  oST  Cati&ia^ 
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Af  jT  <mnouti(»  the  AAvm  mng  th$  moon-lit  $ti«^ia  of  O^e  Cfttnp^gM  Felled. 
TK^tf,  i)Mb  {^etiiii^  l0ci  invites  and  justifies  ft  custom,  Irbich  h^et  U  fin  im- 
peitinf  nt  and  pr^poi^tmys  appfpaly*  It  is  not  many  nlgbt^  ^  that  tl^s^ 
tm||iVle  pddyatetlps,  nedrltig  that  J  bad  Just  returned  from  Xiondou  by  tb« 
ftiaiL  Judiciously  proceeded  to  iun^  tbolr  insirum^u  und#r  my  pattieulaif 
window,  b^fori?  pro^QCKliutf  to.  tbe  concert  itself:  I  think  it  re^l^ireu  a  full 
Quarter  of  all  hour  b«fbre  tne  instruments  were  of  tmi  mind :  in  ftnotber,  I 
should  have  been  out  of  mine.  But  should  this  hftppeti  Again#  I  will  pay 
them  hecH  their  (itr^  in  hind  with  an  ait  gun. 

If  midnight  music  b^  not  a  ptecuiun,  it  is  fl  p^n^lty^-Wd  i^tl  oliject  t6 
(ay  penalties  unequally  impc^ea ;  the  tbtice-Uest,  who  ^tvjdy  compmnitn- 
th^  by  night  M  w^U  as  by  d$iy,  may»  it  is  pre^utned,  when  ihUs  restored  to 
cGn^doutnes^,  QOn^Q  each  other,  and  tako  sWeet  counsel  tosethef ;  while 
th0B4  unfortunates  towhQm  providence  still  permits  the  pnvUe^^t  orap- 
{k)fnt$  the  dispensation,  of  lying,  if  it  please  them«  diagonally  in  bedi  must 
resort  to  dl  kinds  of  curvilinear  figures,  and  in  vain,  for  telief ;  that  married 
people  sleep  soundof  than  others,  they  know  very  w^U;  for  me,  not  in  pos- 
se^a  ef  that  heroio  if^m^y.  (on  whatever  principle  it  tnay  operate,)  I  have 
pnsA  9U  sort9  of  *'  p^ppy  and  mandragpra  **  in  vain*  iior  have  1  found  tb# 
t^titiful  tnvoeation  of  Sophocles  in  a  single  instance  successful  \ 

'¥#•'  9$^m§  mUnii  Mm  VctJ^TMff, 

HMifyi  mfAn  %>Mtt 

Beveilo'ohiek  I  The  steep  of  tehausted  sensibAityf  *  pbcit  substitute  lot  th«l 
of  aftlnre^  now  ties  hettvy  on  the  lids  \  but  a  blast  is  abMt  M  be  bteWifi  to 
#ldeb  Um  tmiiipet  «f  Ateeto  w4re  a  trtlle,  tbongh  its  sounds  pehriided  99kttA 
Itily  ind  penetrated  into  the  Valley  of  the  Vw  f^-Oh,  if  Saint  t^ettr  eould 
Viit  be  indueed  to  iwmore  the'pineh  of  his  blaek  finger  and  thUffib  Drem  the 
tfhottldtfi  of  the  Jkh  to  the  throat  of  the  voeifbraftir  t    One,  two,  three — 
Son-^twenty,— here  they  come  I    Hark  to  that  fellow's  Mih  ifaehsa  of  no 
aeBiAoB  ealihre  1    I  knew  it  is  not  ^en^raliy  thought  that  Burking  will 
M  te|ftlised  during  the;lr«^  session  of  the  reform  parliament^  but  rsany  an 
«rg«t  of  that  diameter  neatly  suspended  in  aleohol,  woiild  be  an  siequisitiOn 
to  sei^  museum.    There  is  no  other  chance  of  getting  It^  fbr  I  know,  by 
long  cxperienee,  that  the  people  who  make  l^d  noises  in  the  streets  nevif 
die;  WA  ories,  and  of  omirse  the  eriers,  in  the  highways  and  byways  Of 
gteat  oitiee  are  immortaif'~'i)M  hUnd  obviouily  live  JtT  etff& ;  and  th0 
dtbleei  man  who  sells  boot-laces  in  Pieeadilly  may  have  earried  on  that 
tynmeh  of  eemroerae  during  the  Trojan  war^wbon,  as  we  tnay  oonjeofure 
ftvm  a  Homerie  efrithet  or  two;  the  artiele  ef  leathettt  thongs  Was  mueh  in 
nquest    A  finer  arena  for  the  disoord  In  question  ecruld  n6t  b6  selected 
Ihan  BiytkHvood  Square^  of  whieh.  the  four  sides  repeat  the  various  in* 
fle3dons  of  unequal  voice,  with  singuldily  fine  eift«iti     Asf  however,  in 
this  operai  the  fimale  performers  are  not  the  fiivoilriteS,  and  have  little 
ehanotf  with  the  ^lo/et,  let  me  then  thit)W  out  a  hint :— thd  munknpal  Ad- 
tiiorftiet  of  Glasgow^  were  they  men  of  e;^  gallantry^  ihould  really  fUrniSb 
the  weaker  sex,  or  at  any  rate  one  or  two  of  the  prima  donnas  employed  in 
tidi  dngagfng  eorameree,  with  ship  trumpet^;  the  efi^t  Would  be  very  grand. 
What  I  has  a  shoal  ^whales  mvaded  the  Clyde  ?-^What  t  all  this  explesiou  for 
ktkkheki  only  l-^It  begins^  I  said«  at  seven )  k  ^ds — no !  it  ner}er  ends.   Some 
leM^of  ibedelieate  fish  in  qnestkyn  have  been  Msifkilated  Ktid  idenHfled  with 
mam  Mitbal  ecenamy,  wlrile  the  iofmeftal  ery  of  "  Caller  haddha  **  affords 
tiie  aseorahcetfast  there  is  i>ff ^  a  oonsiderable  stock  en  hand/    EeoUtez  ! — it 
Heibod  baa  deemnted  to  i«€r  by  whicAi,  as  far  at  least  as  the  nMdS  sex  are  eon- 
ueriHHt^  Am  evil  nnder  dismission  {\f  H  be  an  etil,-  b<it  perhaps  eenie  people  like 
iif  aiightibebfSiWiht  Within  tome  bounds  of  moderation,  if  hie  Lordship  fhi» 
Tmmt^  Wbi  hie  RtiUie  eon*«l«fntey,  Weul4  bat  eoisent  ttf  ^H^ie  the  fhti:ir« 
herMbafiik4  lUMtekmOr^'m  m  tH^m  eeM«f«eiief^^«ad  there  «« 
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manv  vesseb  in  Clyde  that  iradiB  to  Leghorn)— the  joint  asnsiaiiee  of  tbe 
muBic-maAter  and  another  functionary  would,  in  a  few  yean,  {Ornish  the 
banks  of  the  plyde  (though  the  Irish  performers  might  object  to  the  dis- 
cipline) with  excellent  soprani. 

Eight  o*clock ;— alull  to  the  storm !  at  least  to  thai  itorm ;  bat  imagme  noC 
that  you  shall  even  now  enjoy  tranquillity*  and  sleep  one  little  hour  in  peaee  t 
— carpets  are  to  be  beaten. — Oh,  that  the  loom  in  which  that  dust-retaining 
web  is  wrought  had  never  been  invented !    The  small  battery  of  these  ac- 
cursed sharp-shooters  now  opens  at  either  comer  of  the  square ;    clatter, 
clatter,  clatter,  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  without  a  moment's  repose,  by 
Shrewsbury  clock !    The  interesting  delegates  who  execute  this  order^  of 
domestic  despotism,  thick-legged,  red-elbowed,  loosely -zoned,  sub-masculine 
fiffures-^are  perfect  adepts ;  the  rhythm  is  faultless ;  time  is  rigorously  kept. 
rou  might  wait  for  the  dissipation  of  the  cloud  they  raise,  in  the  hope  of  be- 
holding the  Fenits  it  might  conceal ;  experience  has  taught  me  not  to  do  so  ^ 
and,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  cotton  in  my  ears,  and  imperfectly  articulated 
maledictions  on  my  lips.  I  only  wait  for  the  slowly  retinng  step  of  the  per- 
spiring damsels  with  their  folded  carpets  under  their  arms.    I  had  almost 
forgotten  to  say,  and  it  would  have  been  an  important  omission,  that  the 
criers  of  Bel/cut  Almanacks  are  among  the  vocal  performers  of  this  city* 
The  months  consist  of  the  same  number  of  days  at  Belfast  as  elsewhere ; 
the  predictions  are  as  true;  but  the  popularity  of  the  Belfast  AlmanadL 
consists  in  its  being  sold  for  a  penny,  and  its  not  being  Jletri  by  a  fed  stamp. 
Accidents  and  offences  are  here  recommended  to  public  sympathy  -or  in- 
dignation by  harmonies  composed  on  the  respective  emer^ndeb ;  a  ship- 
wreck in  the  Clyde  employs  and  feeds  a  dozen  very  large  moiithg;  the 
diffusion  of  any  cidamity  through  Glasgow  is  always  a  regular'  cantilena 
for  itoo  voices  ;  a  murder  keeps  many  wretches  alive  for  another  Week,  and 
the  suspension  of  one  man's  respiration  by  the  hangman,  prodigiously  ac- 
celerates that  fhnction  in  some  of  his  blackguard  survivors.    The  laet  noise 
that  it  occurs  to  me  to  mention,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  Glassow,  is  that  of 
bells,    I  was  going  to  say  hang  all  bells  I  but  that  is  precisely  itiereperMe 
of  my  wish.    This  hateful  instrument  (that  is  when  its  calibre  is  beyond  that 
of  a  sheep-bell  or  your  Spanish  muleteers*)  is  of  high  antiquity.    Would 
that  the  invention  had  perished  with  the  inventor !    Every  established  church 
has  its  gong—Tkoi  always  '*  flat,'*  though  "  stale  and  unprofitable.*'    fie  that 
hath  heard,  as  I  have  heard,  the  unearthly  voice  of  the  muezzin  from  the 
minaret,  may  think,  as  I  do,  that  tintinnahulary  nois^  is  n6t  th^  happiest 
citation  to  the  house  of  prayer.    The  pagan  temples  were  frequented  trt/A- 
ou/  any  summons ;  people  go  to  change  and  market  vnthoui  iefis  to  call 
them ;  they  find  their  way  to  the  opera,  or  to  the  asreeable  dinner  partr» 
wilhout  clocks  or  alarums.    Bells  in  taverns  are  reaUy  useful,  and  aocora*- 
ingly,  in  Scotland,  out  of  the  great  cities,  you  seldom  find  them  ;  as  to  the 
church  bells  here,  they  sound  as  if  they  were  muffled  in  wet  blankeisy  and 
ringing  a  knell  at  the  sun's  funeral  I 

The  ancilla  genus  is  very  scarce  and  indifferent  in  Glasgow. '  ^bur  neat, 
succinct  lady's  maid,  your  comely  nursery-maid  of  the  Green  Park,'  who 
hath  learned  to  keep  her  eye  on  the  Uttle  wretches  she  conducts,  and  yet 
can  occasionally  affotd  her  ear  to  any  conversation  that  may  interest  her, — 
this  sort  of  thin^  does  not  exist  in  Glasgow.  As  to  the  mere  nudity  of  the 
lower  extremities,  for  which  the  handmaidens  of  this  city  are  conspicuous^ 
were  it  without  the  reproach  of  nastinesf,  why  as  your  taste  and  mine  have 
been  exercised  a  little  on  classical  models,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  offended :  au 
contraire,  while  it  recalls  primeval  manners,  and  puts  you  in  mind  of  the 
Odyssey,  it  has,  as  I  occasionally  observe,  certain  agrhnens.  Shoes  and 
stockings  are  monstrous  inventions ;  and  I  should  say,  that  the  ndseless 
step  of  a  well-turned  naked  foot  on  Brussels  or  Turkey  carpet  would  be  veiy 
agreeable,  and  a  decided  improvement  in  our  domestic  interior ;  a  positive 
refinement  I  It  is  pretty,  too,  (this  foot, )  on  the  turf  or  heather — very  pret^  I 
while  it  positively  oflQandis  when  tran^ling  in  mud,  or  lacerated  by  graveL 
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,-  ,  haw  do  yptt.lik^  Glasgow?  Are  you  sfitiAfied  thuBt  chez  nou*  more 
than  OQO  sense  U  in  more  tbao  one  way  assailed?  S^bau  I  warn  you  from 
the  fie»her,9^  all  blood  and  brains,  like  the  cave  of  Folv(»h6mus  ?  from  the 
pouUererg,  where,  while  you  are  negodating  for  your  ^solitary  partridge,  you 
may  be  8ur|u:i3ied 

'  at  the  cry 

Of  some  stroDfif  turkey  in  iU  a^bny  *  ? 

fiom  the  confeeHonergy  under  the  special  patronage  of  Libitina,  as  I  con- 
jecture from  the  popular  affiche  in  all  of  them,  of  funeral  bhcuiig  f  fh)m 
the  unscavengered  street-crossings,  which  even  voluntary,  alms  would  in- 
demnify for  cleansing  ?  from  contort^  if  you  can  help  it,  with  the  descendants- 
of  the  old  Numidian  family  of  Tac/arinas  t  (the  bakers),  who  walk  arm 
in  arm,  and  contest  the  wall  with  you  pasgim^  but  chiefly  at  the  cross. 

It  is  hard  to  quit  an  inexhaustible  subject,  but  I  must  conplude ;  and 
may,  or  may  not,  in  my  next,  sligbUy  perstringe  the  manners  and  anti- 
cheerful  peculiarities  of  Glasgow.  In  a  capacity^  for  conversation,  in 
acquaintance  with  its  gerUle  laws,  in  indulgence  for  its  latifudeg,  the  people 
Off  this  part  of  Scotland  have  made  very  incoosiderable  progress ;  the  play- 
fulness of  the  social  hbur  you  had  better  not  expect,  and  far  better  not 
undertake  to  promote :  the  maiter-of-factigig  will  put  down  as  your  gober 
opinion^  and  the  guide  of  your  conduct,  the  *^t»  v^^^rru  inspired  by  the 
festivity  of  the  hour,  the  Lafitte  before  you,  or  the  lady  by  your  side. 

The  Sunday  here  is  most  sabbatically  kept.  They  shut  up  the  only 
promenade  wmch  in  the  opening  spring  possesses  the  least  amenity^  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  and  prevent  some  scores  of  people  from  rejoicing  among 
the  ni^oet  beautifiil  and  consoling  of  the  works  of  God,  in  order  that  the 

one  or  two  attendants  may  go  to  church,    that  is,    Usteii  to mats 

que  voulez'Voug  f  I  dare  say. some  of  the  ultrae  would  prevent  the  seed 
from  germinating,  or  the  herb  from  bursting  its  vegetable  bonds  on  Sunday, 
if  it  depended  upon  them.  I  once  knew  an  old  woman  who  shut  up  her 
cock  together  with  his  concubines — (she  should  first  have  separated  them) — 
eveiT  Sunday  in  a  dark  cellar,  to  perform  penance,  before  she  went  to  church. 
In  this  horrid  place,  every  Sabbath  brings  ii  suspension  of  all  that  makes 
other  dull  places  tolerable.  Few  walk  ;  none  venture  to  mount  a  horse ;  the 
steam-vessel  lies  like  a  gleepine  water-fowl  on  the  beautiful  Clyde ;  the 
poor  mechanic  cannot,  if  he  would,  ventilate  his  lungs,  or  refresh  his  wife 
and  children  on  its  pure  waters ;  pent  up  in  his  close  oc  vennal>  amidst 
the  /omiteg  of  fever  and  dysentery,  he  must  make  the  best  of  it.  O  the 
horrors  of  a  Scottish  Sablmth  in  its  cities  I  What  penances  will  not  men 
impose  on  their  own  consciences !— and  the  results  ?  Je  nen  gaig  rien.  But 
I  know  that  the  Christian  exercise  of  voice  commonly  called  ecandal  is 
not  lege  practised  here  than  elsewhere,  and  observe  that  the  citizen  of  the 
<^yd0  pursues  his  diurnal  interests  wi&  certainly  not  less  intensity  of  pur- 
pose than  other  people.  The  same  average  quantity  of  sohd  virtue  and 
social  worth  may,  mttgt  exist  here,  as  in  other  places,  but  I  will  say  that 
the  virtue  is  somewhat  less  seductive,  and  the  social  disposition,  perhaps  in 
the  situation  of  the  kemdl  of  a  very  hard  nut,  which  must  Jirgt  be  broken^ 
and  which  aU  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  break. 

On  the  whole,  I  own  that  I  should  not  (^uite  like  to  leave  my  bones  under 
one  of  the  huge  cast-iron  safes  which  you  sec  placed  over  the  tombg. 
These  safes  are  grilleg  of  great  solidity  and  large  dimensions,  which,  on 
tiie  first  inspectiott,  suggest  a  suitable  accommodation  foir  an  extensive 
memigerie  ;  you  seem  to  have  a  right  to  expect  the  muzxle  of  a  lion  or  the 
fimnidable  claw  of  a  tiger  to  protrude  from  beneath.  Adieu,  then*  till  we 
meet  in  spring  to  enjoy  our  pleasant  walk  along  the  Boulevards^ 

I  remain,  dear  Vernon,  yours  affectionately, 

Hbnry  D^Arcy. 


the  bobbUng  ory 


Of  some  strong  swiamer  in  his  agony*-—!^  Jimm* 
-f  7ll^ariiMM.^T«ciC«Aaiua«' 
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«<  SI  mAisKti  fkB  niU  uoma,  it  wiitt."-^Bnu»os. 

«  This  most  be  ipirit  music,  good  my  Lord !" — TtMHtr» 

WiuT  traToUer  who  hu  ever  visited  "  Genoa  la  Si^perba"  can  Airgit 
dta  Stiada  Balbi,  with  ito  marble  palacet^  its  bright  freacoa^  and  Iienf- 
ing  omnga  groves  ?  Who  can  forget  that  clear  hive  skj,  whose  tints  «c 
reflected  hi  the  Mediterranean,  and  whose  heat  is  tempered  bj  the 
**  aria  maritia  "  which  there  so  gratefully  refreahes  the  southern  atmov- 
phereP  Bright  and  sunny  as  the  picture  is,  still,  like  all  odiert.  It 
nas  its  reverse ;  and  some  of  the  narrow  lan^,  which  lie  in  the  ticmi^ 
of  this  magnificent  street,  present,  as  if  by  way  of  contrast,  acenea  of 
dirt,  desolation,  and  wretchedness,  unequalled  in  any  even  of  the  ItaUftn 
cities. 

In  one  of  these  miserable  byways^  in  1810^  the  period  at  wlitcii  oar 
atoty  oommenees,  Nicolo  Paganini,  the  violinist  **P^  eMseUenee^^ 
whose  name  has  ^nce  been  borne  upon  the  wing^  of  Fam^  thrmigliciiit 
all  Europe,  and  who  has  been  deemed,  in  the  judgment  df  the  mutieiU 
wotld,  imrivalled  and  Supreme  in  the  arcana  of  ^,  ^^^y  dwelt  in  poverty, 
unnoticed  and  unknown.    He  was  the  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  pooroft 
shops  in  the  ^^  vicolo,"  or  narrow  iane^  and  barely  obtained  enough  hf 
working  as  a  musieal  instrument-maker  to  support  himself  and    hia 
aged  motiner,  who  for  many  years  had  been  his  sdle  companioB.     For 
iome  time  past  their  ehcnmstances  had  been  gradually  dedinh)g$  ^M 
&e  little  patrimony  bequeathed  to  Paganini  by  nis  lather  had  beeii  dis- 
sipated and  exhausted,  sb  that  the  poor  Genoese  had  been  reduced  ftoqi 
comparative  independence  to  obtain  his  daily  bread  by  bis  daily  labour. 
This  had  not  always  been  the  case.    The  little  shop  of  Fag^ini  hod  sit 
one  time  exhibited  an  appearance  of  comfort,  and  even  we«dth{  be  «ad 
hia  mother  Brigitta  had  been  decently  clad ;  and  as  there  were  not  fmatf 
tradesmen  in  Qrnioa  who  Mowed  the  same  occupatioh,  he  had  obtained 
a  tolerable  litiAihood.    At  that  period  he  might  regularly  have  beesi 
seen  working  cheerftHly  at  the  door  df  his  little  habitation,  gaily  hum*- 
ming  &ome  of  the  favourite  airs  of  his  native  city,  and  repaying  widt 
interest  the  good-humoured  jokes  of  the  Genoese  damsels,  who  often 
raised  their  veils  in  passing  to  gaae  upon  his  thin,  ungainly  figura,  aud 
wild,  spirit-like  £sco.    But  all  1^  bright  prospects  of  independence  hmi 
been  clouded ;  and  one  unfortunate  calamity  seemed  to  doom  him  to  eoia- 
tinned  melaneholy  and  to  hopdels  poverty — he  had  become  the  victitn 
of  monomania }  a  devoted  prey  to  one  unchangeable  idea,  i^hich  haunted 
him  night  and  day.  and  whose  impulses  he  blindlv  followed,  fegatd^eoi 
of  the  privations  ne  might  suffer  or  |^ive  ri^  to.    His  poor  Bu>ihes« 
deeply  flSfiicted  at  seeing  hini  thus  disaipate  his  suhstance,  in  vain  m^ 
treated  him  not  to  reauca  her  to  misery.    Her  supplications  were  dio- 
regarded,  somedmea  unhMrd,  and  her  son  eon^ued  to  neglect  hia  0Kd»- 
nary  oaoupation  j  so  that  by  degrees  all  his  tovings^  his  stock  in  ttadiy 
his  fumiturej  and  even  his  very  clothes,  were  swallowed  up  in  the  es** 
penses  incurred  by  the  fatile  experiments  wnich  his  monomania  induced 
him  to  make.    It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  if  there  had  been 
any  chance  of  his  attaining  his  object,  Pannini  had  hit  upon  an  exoeU 

^t  specuUtton.   tfariiig  jA  Ul  posseftsioti  a  tiQllit  of  the  cdetaoated 
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Ifuitiiau  malwi  Tartini,  for  which  several  anatourg  had  offered  him 

tttfavagant  prices,  the  idea  of  imitating  the  excellencies  of  that  maker 

pudden^  flashed  across  his  mind.     Me  calculated,  fairly  enough,  that  if 

be  oould  produce  a  violid,  copied  from  his  model  with  mathematical 

ezactnessy  formecl  of  a  similar  description  of  Wood,  and  coloured  and 

varnished  in  a  sin^ilkr  manner,  his  instrument  would  fully  equal  the 

original  in  tone  and  value.  ,  In  spite,  however,  of  all  his  endeavours,  he 

always  discovered  some  tridjog  differences  between  the  Qopy  and  the 

XDodel — some  indefinitely  slight  distinctions  which  rendered  it  necessary 

to  commence  the  work  over  again.    Thua  the  poor  instrument-maker 

seemed  destined  to  the  endless  task  of  constructing  new  violins,  and  of 

making  infinitely  close  approximations  to,  without  ever  reaching  the 

perfection  which  lie  aimed  at.    At  iastj  after  many  experiments,  Paga- 

nini's  original  idea  hecame  somewhat  modified;  he  had  completed  a 

▼iolin  which,  to  all  appearance,  was  a  perfect  copy  of  the  Tartini,  and 

which,  nevertheless,  was  so  wholly  inferior  to  it,  that  JPaganini  began  to 

puapect  that  some  element  of  a  superior  nature,  som^  intellectual  essence 

above  his  reach,  existed  in  the  composition  of  that  chef-d^auvre  of 

yioUns.     *^  Who  knows,"  said  he,  raising  his  tall,  thi^  figure,  and  fixing 

lus  dari^  imearthly  eyes  upon  a  Genoese  professor,  who  endeavoured  to 

solve  ms  problem  t^'  some  new  application  of  the  theory  of  sound, — 

'*  Who  knoWs  whether  I  should  not  seek,  out  of  the  pale  of  this  gross 

jnaterial  world,  the  solution  of  my  doubts  ?    Words  are  the  representa* 

tivas.of  ideaS|  are  they, not  ^     Well  then,  when  t  speak  of  the  soul  of 

music  which  dwells  within  my  violin,  perhaps.!  may  have  unwittingly 

Bfoatiancd  tlie  phstacle  which  r<^tards  me ;  jperhaps  there  may  be  a  sold 

of  music !    Wliat  think  yo$i,  Signer  ?"    The  Professor,  with  an  inward 

conviction  of  the  madness  of  poor  Paganini,,  only  answered  by  shaking 

his  hss^  in  that  oracular,  jLord  Buileigh  dtyle  which  means  everything 

or  nothing}  and  left  the  fhop,  while  Paganini  continued  soliloquising. 

**  ^n  ^  *^^  ^^  music  I  but  how  is  thal^  spirit  to  be  invoked,  and  to 

wkfl^  ^cantations  will  it  prove  submissive  ?  I  have  heard  of  one  Mozart, 

Suerman,  who  has  effected  wondrous  music  wiUi  a  aauberflOte,  (a  magic 
ate,)  why  should  there  not  be  also  a  mag^c  violin  ?  Let  me  consider 
QQw."  His  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  and  he  only  became  the  more 
jueply  buried  in  his  speculations. 

One  day  a  customer,  who  brought  him.  a  fiddle-bow  to  have  it  repaired, 
ftigot  it\  his  shop  a  book,  which  remained  there  unreclaimed  for  some 
time*  I'aganini,  in  Ida  hours  of  leisure,  which  were  rare,  (for  when  his 
Wilds  were  not  engaged  in  manual  labcHir  his  poor  visionary  brains  were 
at  work|).  turiied  over  the  leaves.  It  wsa  one  of  those  respectable  monu'- 
^MBts  cf  Florentiiie  patience  which  the  press  of  Messer  Qiulio  Aliberti 
pofiue94  ih  th^  seventeenth  c^tury — the  prototype  of  the  modem  Ear 
iqfoispndias  and  Societies  for  the  Diffusion  c^  Knowledge*  The  author 
M  the  work,  wtiich  thus  fell  into  Paganini's  handiSy  modesdy  professed 
hia^iatentiQu  to.  tr^  *\  de  omnilnu  reoui^  and  also  of  many  other  thingSt" 
p^  eertaiajy  did  his  best  to  ^fil  his  profession  by  nuddng  his  book, 
like  Li?id  Brougham's  head,  a  universal  repertoriumj  There  a  chapter 
wm  the  best  fofm  of  gi^yemment  was  to  be  fou^  beside  one  upon  the 
Seven  Thousand  Virgin^,  of  Cologne ;  and  a  receipt  %  making  Cyprup 
wine  .waa  folipwtd  by  a  diseertetion  on  the  C!ouneil  of  Ttent*  As  Paga- 
Mu  iodolendy  tunie4  over  ita  t^aTea^  th^  words  *'  Tranamigration  ef 
Soda  "  BQ^taily  tet  his  e^    He  i^artad  up  ia  oMwy,  feeling  that  hia 
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fabtir  waft  come,  and  flmt  i&e  g^t  tifxiti  'which  he  had  so  long  wmgiit, 
and  Botight  for  in  vain^  Was  on  the  point  of  being  revealed  to  him.  He 
devoured  the  chapter,  which  contained  merely  an  account  of  the  Indian 
doctrine  of  the  'Metemitaiychoftia ;  tod  conceiving  that  a  new  light  had 
buTBt  in  upon  him,  occupied  himself  in  making  pteparations  for  the  great 
physiological  experiment,  which  he  hoped  would  soon  czt)wn  his  eflforts. 

Three  moiiths  after  Paganini  had  perused  the  volume  which  had  so 
deeply  atlbnacted  his  attention,  and  had  become  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
the  eternal  transmigration  of  souls,  through  animate  and'  inanimate 
bodies,  thus  convincing  himself  of  the  possibility  of  animating  an  in* 
animate  violin,  the  interior  of  the  little  shop  which  he  inhabited  pre* 
aented  a  strange  and  imusual  ftcene.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  mom* 
ing ;  not  a-  sound  was  to  be  heard  in  the  devoted  streets  of  Genoa ;  and 
then,  in  a  small  apartment  behind  his  shop,  whose  darkness  was  only 
Tendered  visible  by  one  small  lamp,  lay  Brig^tta  Paganini,  the  moth^ 
of  our  artist,  in  the  pangs  of  her  last  hour,  upon  the  very  same  blad 
leather  bed  oh  which,  thirty  years  before,  her  son  Nicolo  had  been 
brought  into  die  world.  We  would  not,  however,  insinuate  for  a  "mo* 
ment,  that  Paganini  had  murdered  his  mother  for  the  sake  of  establish- 
ing his  theory.  No;  he  had  not  as  yet  reached  so  high  a  degree  of 
apathetic  philosophy.  The  respectable  old  lady  was  only  dying  of  a 
cancer,  which  she  had  tendered  inveterate  by  copious  doses  of  rosolia. 
There  she  lay,  a  prey  to  all  the  agonies  which  that  torturing  disease  in- 
fficts  upon  its  victims,  speechless,  and  only  giving  evidence  of  her  exist- 
ence by  deep  and  painful  groans ;  and  beside  the  bed  stood  her  son 
Kicolo,  pale  but  determined, — unnerved  by  the  pangs  of  which  he  was 
witness, — not  one  tear  glistening  in  his  ^es, — not  one  muscle  of  his  iaoe 
exhibiting  an  expression  of  sympathy.  No :  all  his  faculties  were  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  the  expiring  woman,  while  he  applied  to  her  dying 
lips  a  long  leathern  tube  connected  with  the  violin  lying  upon  the  table. 

At  fifty-two  minutes  and  some  seconds  past  one  the  respiration  of 
poor  Brigitta  suddenly  ceased ;  her  pulse  stopped, — ^her  eye  beeatne 
fixed; — ^and  her  son,  annost  shouting  for  joy,  having  received  her  lart 
breath  in  the  tubci  hermetically  stopjied  the  entrance,  and  forced  the 
dying  sigh  down  the  leathern  passage  into  the  body  of  the  violin.  This, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  our  readers,  was  the  experiment  orei 
which  Paganini  had  so  long  pondered.  This  was  the  in^ious  attempt 
which,  with  the  heartlessness  of  ambition,  he  made  to  imprison  the  sou 
of  his  respectable  mother  in  the  bowels  of  a  violin.  Happily,  however, 
the  superhuman  experiment  was  frustrated.  The  Indian  philosophers. 
Who  fancied  the  last  sigh,  the  amrna  ultima^  to  be  synonimous  with  the 
soul,  had  misled  him  tibrough  their  iialse  system  of  metaphysics.  The 
human  soul  has  other  modes  of  reaching  the  regions  of  eternal  misery 
or  bliss  than  through' the  medium  of  human  respiration ;  and  the  result 
of  the  experiment  was  to  imprison,  not  the  sou/,  but  the  ghosty  the  sui^ 
viving  human  breath  of  the  esthnable  Brigitta,  in  the  fiddle  of  her  son. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  such  audacious  tampering  with 
the  things  of  the  invisible  world  were  unattended  with  evil  to  the  bold 
experimenter.  At  the  moment  when  the  great  effiirt  was  accomplished, 
and  the  ghost  was  heard  fluttering  for  freedom  against  the  sides  of  the 
violin,  Paganini,  exhausted  by  the  efibrts  which  he  had  made,  and  the 
emotions  which  he  had  experienced,  sunk  lifeless  upon  the  floor,  and 
remained  there  UBtil  the  son  was  aheady  high  in  the  heavens* 
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When  he  reeovered,  it  was  only  by  dow  degrees  ibstihe  transacjtions 
of -the  night  were  presented  to-  his  mindb  With  a  sloW;  and  trembling 
step  lie  approached  the  bed  upon  which  his  mother  Uy.  He  closed  her 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  regaid  him  with  a  mdancholyand  reproachful 
glauce ;  and  then,  throwing  aside  all  thoughts  of  repentance,  rushed  in 
ecstacy  to  the  table  on  which  the  violin  lay,  and,  gently  touchiag  the 
strings,  ascertained,  from-  the  soothing  spiritual  sounds  which  issued 
from  it,  that  his  experiment  had  not  been  without  effect.  His  violin 
bad  at  length  become  a  somethiug  more  than  human ! 

Gradually,  and  by  awful  degrees,  did  Pa^nini  venture  to  make  use 
of  the  magic  power  which  he  had  thus  acquired.  The  place  in  which 
the  incantation  had  been  performed  grew  hateful  to  him :  he  quitted 
Gienoa,  where  he  had  become  an  object  of  suspicion  and  envy,,  and  went 
to  exhibit  his  magic  violin  upon  the  more  extensive  theatres  of  Rome 
and  Naples.  Everywhere  lus  music  produced  the  most  .astonishing 
effects ;  everywhere  he  was  heard  with  the  deepest  rapture,  his 
performance  striking  even  the  most  jealous  of  his  rivals  dumb  with 
admiration.  At  Rome  he  had  the  honour  of  a  private,  audience  with 
the  Pope  at  the  Quirinal  Palace,  and  had  the  incvediUy  religious  audaci^ 
to  perform  upon  the  spirit  of  his  mother  for  the  entertainment  of  Piua 
YII.  and  a  select  conclave  of  Cardinals.  The  Pontiii^  after  consulting 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  pronounced  the  music  to  be  heavenly  !-:-a  judgment 
which  the  reader  must  needs  regard  as  a  striking  proof  of  Papal  faiUir 
bility,  as  the  spirit  of  Brigitta  was  not  in  heaven,  and,  at  best,  was 
subject  to  all  the  tortures  of  a  musical  puigatory^ — now  groaning  in  the 
de  profundi^  of  a  bass,  and  now  hurried  idofl  into  the  aerial  wailings  of 
B  in  cUHssimo.  Her  voice  is  particularly  observable  in  his  b  flats.  How- 
ever Paganini  departed  from  Rome  covered  with  honours;  and  at  Naples 
his  success  was  still  more  remarkable.  The  King  assigned  a  suite  of 
apartments  in  the  Caserta  Palace  for  his  use.  The  Lazzaroni,  awakened 
from  their  usual  '*  dolce  far  niente,"  pointed  him  out  to  each  other  in 
the  streets,  "  Ecco  il  gran  sonatore;"  and,  better  than4ill,  the  Opera'* 
house  was  crowded  to  suffocation  every  night  of  his  performance,  and 
crowns  and  sonnets  were  showered  upon  his  head.  Little  did  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  or  the  amateurs  of  the  San  Carlo,  think,  while  they  listened  to 
'the  unearthly,  tones  of  the  enchanted  instrument,  that  it  was  spirit  music 
sounded  in  their  ears, — that  it  was  the  injured  spirit  of  the  imprisoned 
Brigitta  pleading  in  plaintive  tones  for  her  release. 

At  length,  thanks  to  the  newspapers  and  M.  Laporte,  the  fame  of 
Paganini  reached  the  good  city  of  London,  where  higher  rewards  than 
even  those  in  the  Arabian  tale  await  the  inventor  of  a  new  pleasure,  and 
where  novelty  calls  down  a  golden  shower  more  surely  than  the  conduce 
tor  attracts  the  electric  fluid.  Money  was  all-powerful  in  the  soul  of 
the  Italian,  and  to  London  he  went ;  passing,  however,  through  Paris, 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  of  **  assLsting  "  at  a  grand  review  of  the 
National  Guard  by  Louis  Philippe,  one  or  two  **  cSmeutes,'*  and  about 
a  dozen  concerts.  At  London  Paganini  at  last  arrived ;  and  there  his 
'unhallowed  thirst  for  £une  and  gold  was  doomed  to  experience  some 
foretaste  of  its  punishment.  It  is  true  that  his  concerts  were  well 
attended;  his  name  was  the  topic  of  every  tongue;  enterprising  book- 
sellers pufiEied  his  pseudo-biographies;  grave  physiologists  wrote  essays 
upon  his  physical  organization;  his  face  aiMl  figure  disfigured  every 
printshop^  and  sentimental  young  ladies  (there  is  no  nation  more 
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manMiM  tbtn  tbf  ExtfliA)  kid  tl&«r  ^ewitel^ii^  lelTet,  sad  BtiU 
ofiwitciung  fortiuMB  at  mi  feet !  JgveQ  the  barnert  c^  tha  txcluaives  fell 
It  oifl  approach  I  He  was  fit64  at  I^ady  Y*-*— *'«  and  the  Duke  of 
Dv"--  \  i  and,  to  crown  the  triumph  of  hie  seul»  laanagara  vied  ia 
pmipg  hun  the  hu^t  engagement! ! 

8ed  medio  de  ibnte  leporum 
Surgit  amari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipsit  floribus  angat'* 
*'  Amidst  the  roses  fieroe  repentance  rears  her  snaky  crest" 

While   the  triumph  of  the  violinist  iras  at  Its  highest,  the    cixp    of 
f»ltosiu«|  f^r  a  time,  was  dashed  from  hie  gtiilty  lips.    At  his  last  con- 
eert  in  the  Haymarket,  an  old  Genoese,  ^e  hutler  of  the  Sardinian 
Amhaisador,  happened  to  be  present.    He  had  known,  ^'  dans  les  beaux 
Jours  de  sa  jeUnesse,"  under  the  bright  sky  of  Italy,  Brigitta  Pagatiini ; 
he  had  known  and  passionately  loved  her ;  and  the  recollections  of  his 
lavly  attachment  had  never  been  obliterat«l  from  his  susceptible  bosom. 
When  the  first  sounds  of  Paganini's  violin  reached  his  ears,  he  atartedt 
in  amazement;  a  thousand  recollections  of  youth,  of  home,  of  happi* 
nesi,  ef  the  smiles  and  tears  of  former  years,  were  excited  by  the  {jlaintire 
lanes  of  his  early  love  isstdnr  from  the  fiddle.    Humto  nature  could 
Mt  support  the  shock,  and  old  Pietro  fainted.    Some  of  his  fellow-do- 
tnestics,  it  is  true,  accused  him  of  having  swallowed  at  dinner  too  large 
*  portion  of  that  pernicious  potation,  so  pleasing  to  Ijondoners.  called 
gin ;  but  Pietro  stoutly  maintained  the  next  mortiin^  (fi)r  on  the  fiitil 
dvehing  he  ha^  been  carried  to  bed  in  the  most  affectmi;  state),  that  his 
emotion  had  not  been  occasioned  by  any  earthly  spirit,  but  by  the 
heavenly  spirit  of  his  long-lost  Brigitta.    He  Inunediately  proceeded  to 
23,  Regent-street,  demanded  an  interview  with  Paganini,  approached 
him  with  tottering  steps,  and,  in  a  hollow  voice,  demanded,  **  Where 
iff  thy  mother  ?"    This  question  overcame  the  shattered  nerves  of  the 
coillcieneeHBtricken  fiddler.    He  glared  unutterable  things, — struck  his 
Ibrehead  frantically, — ^rushed  from  the  room,  with  his  fidi^e-case  under 
his  arm ;  locked  the  door  upon  the  astonished  Pietro, — ordered  poM* 
horses  instantly ,*-and  ^iiittea  England  never  to  return. 

Such,  at  least  was  his  intention ;  but  the  love  of  gold  is  stronger  than 
ihe  love  of  one's  mother,  or  even  than  the  dread  of  her  ghost.  At  any 
iate,  all  the  Genoese  think  so,  and  some  few  Englishmen ;  otherwise  ao 
many  good  lessons  in  childhood  and  one's  copy-book  would  not  be  ad 
soon  forgotten  by  the  dealers  in  bank-notes  and  fiddle-notes.  News  was 
brought  to  Paganini  that  Pietro,  not  many  hours  after  his  interview  with 
him,  had  died  of  a  locked  jaw,  and  that  hid  notion  of  the  maternal 
spirit  had  been  looked  upon  by  the  incredulous  English  as  the  fancy  of 
a  disordered  brain.  Paganini  sighed;  looked  at  his  strong  box;  gave 
ft  few  diieats  to  the  church  of  St.  Sin  for  the  repdse  of  his  inother*^ 
■oul !  (so  inconsistent  is  superstition ;)  and  set  off  again  with  that  verj 
jNoul  in  his  fiddle-case  for  England. 

•*  With  this  sauce,"  says  the  Almanarh  des  Qoutmands,  speaking  IfC 
ftrget  of  what  exquisite  condiment,  **  a  tnan  might  eat  his  famer." 

*'  With  this  temptation,*'  quoth  Paganini,  looking  at  a  fresh  draft  ei 
ft  bftnker,  with  a  groan  betwixt  rapture  and  remorse, ''  a  flia^i  may,  ftild 
must,  play  the  devil  with  the  ghost  of  his  mother.'^ 

t. 


C  in  )  : 

*•  V«JLt  'in  fliAt  be.  Mm.  (JMcmc  f •* 

«  What,  Abcrfoy  f^'^ 

•*  Uc'il  talte  it,  woman,  haire  ye  no  got  a  pair  of  eArs  to  yer  hwidf 
What'fe  that  skirling  and  screaming  among  the  bairns  ?** 

**  "Why,  how  can  I  tell  P  they  're  always  screaming  and  fighting.  I  sup- 
pose the  boy*  have  quarrelled; — or,  maybe,  they 're  teasing  Jeanie " 

••  Weel,  weel,  take  yere  own  way,  Mrs.  Gnfeme;  but  it 's  little  com- 
Ibrt  to  a  ihkn  to  see  the  mother  of  his  children,  and  the  mistress  of  his 
bottse,  lie  dauifling  on  a  fine  sola,  instead  of  being  up  and  about,  be*' 
fctirting  herself  (there  again !  hear  tilPt,)  and  preventing  the  little  lei- 
sure poor  means  leave  bun  from  being  spent  (there  again !)  in  flichtiog 
ftt  tiie  servants  and  botrecting  the  bairns.  It 's  no  for  a  reproach  I  say 
it,  Mirs.  Qrseme,  but  Aberfoy  was  a  dificrent  place  when  my  mother  saw 
the  sun  rise  every  mom  on  Bencruach,  and  wanted  no  gmmblin'  lady's- 
maid  to  draw  away  the  curtain  and  show  when  it  was  day-light.'* 

The  speaker  was  a  dark,  stout-made,  handsome-looking  man  of  about 
fire-and-fortv,  dressed  in  a  green  plaid  waistcoat  and  shooting-jackets 
In  his  band  tie  held  a  papet  advertising  a  show  of  cattle  to  be  held  at 
some  distance  from  Aberfoy,  the  particulars  6f  which  he  had  vaink 
attempted  to  master  during  the  succession  of  discordant  noises  whicn 
had  finally  provoked  him  to  address  his  wife.  On  this  lady  he  bent  an 
Angry  ftud  contemptuous  look;  but  he  mi^ht  as  well  have  attempted  td 
frown  away  the  rain  from  his  harvest-field,  as  indolence  from  the  natur^ 
of  Mrs.  G^fiseme  of  Aberfoy.  He  might  have  sworn,  stormed,  scoldedi 
till  doomsday ;  she  knew  he  would  not  beat  her,  and  she  was  just  th^ 
Sort  of  woman  who  dreaded,  or  rather  heeded,  nothing  elsfe.  Ten  years 
since  both  thought  they  had  done  a  most  satisfactory  thing  in  getting 
married.  The  laird  of  Aberfoy  (who,  up  to  that  period,  when  th^ 
^eaUi  of  his  father  left  him  master  of  the  small  and  barren,  but  beauti- 
ful (>1ace  of  that  name,  had  scarcely  ever  been  sixty  miles  from  home) 
et^countered  his  ftiture  bride  at  Bath, — to  which  place  he  had  gone  to 
Cdnv^  a  crooked  and  sickly  sister;  and  as  he  had  been  chiefly  accus- 
tomea  to  draw  his  notions  of  female  manners  from  this,  and  three  other 
more  robust  and  consequently  more  active  sisters,  he  immediately,  with 
the  natural  caprice  of  man's  heart,  decided  that  there  was  a  charm  in 
the  languid  grace  of  the  youne  West  Indian  widow.  She  had  all  the 
sentle  sweetness  of  his  sister  Nanny,  without  the  painful  deformity  an4 
feebleness  which  made  that  gentleness  seem  only  part  of  the  disease. 
She  had  the  gaiety  of  Catherine, — the  beaiity  of  Margaret, — the  magnifi- 
cent figure  of  Ellen,  without  the  loud,  shrill  laugh,  the  tanned  and  harsli 
eoitaplexion,  the  horse  and  foot  activity,  which  distinguished  these  young 
ladies.  They  were  all  well  and  comfortably  married  m  Scotland :  Nanny 
Was  well  dUd  comfbrtably  settled  at  Bath,  and  the  small  annuity  secured 
to  her  for  which  his  father's  will  had  esptcidiWy  provided  c  why  should 
le  Hot  marry  the  divine  West  tndian,  Whose  sleepy  Creole  eyes,  so 
*•  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue,"  Vere  always  turned  upon  him,  and 
Whole  indolent  imile  had  such  inexpressible  witchery  in  it  ?  There  was 
fto  just  Cause  or  impediment;  and  there  was  a  temptation,  besides,  in 
the  Kiiowiedge  that  the  Widow,  Who  had  but  been  a  wifo  a  year  and  a 
iftl^  bad  iflbetltfd  great  part  0f  her  husbaud's  property, 
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Gmme  of  Aberfoy,  though  poor  .hiinBelf^  had  what  u  tochnicaDy 
tenned  "  great  expectations.*'  Hie  uncle,  Sir  Douglas  Gneme,  was  one 
of  the  proudest  of  Scotland's  proud  haionets :  his  castk  stood  on  an 
emineuce,  and  every  inmate  held  his  or  her  head  proportionately  high  ;  hia 
j^ooting  tracts  were  large,  he  could  afford  the  diversion  of^deer-stalldsg 
to  any  friends  he  pleased,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  he  actually  preferred 
that  they  should  succeed  in  bringing  down  a  deer ;  an  enthusiasm  which 
all  proprietors  of  deer-forests  are  said  not  to  share.  He  was  a  kind 
landlord,  a  keen  sportsman,  a  great  breeder  of  cattle,  and  was  suspected 
of  winking  at  the  distilling  of  whiskey  on  his  wild  mountainous  estate; 
and  he  was  withal  one  of  the  most  obstinate  men  who  ever  wore  tartan. 
Such  as  he  Mas,  virtues  and  faults,  Graeme  of  Aberfoy  loved  him  with 
the  strong  love  of  habit,  and  thought  him  the  only  great  man  in  his 
Majesty's  dominions ;  and  from  the  time  he  was  an  infant,  and  rode 
round  the  hall  on  the  large  Newfoundland  dog,  to  the  days  when  he 
carried  his  rifle  in  company  with  Sir  Douglas,  nothing  but  kindly  worda 
had  passed  between  them ;  and  still,  as  years  rolled  by,  the  increased 
respect  and  interest  evinced  by  the  Highland  tenantry,  and  the  increased 
pumness  of  the  sighs  breathed  by  the  fair  and  fat  wife  of  the  sturdy 
Baronet,  (sighs  of  regret  and  disappointment,)  pointed  him  out  more 
clearly  as  the  heir  to  the  honours  and  estate  of  the  haughty  Gneme. 
This  was  a  pleasing  prospect,  and  one  which  could  not  fail  to  have 
weight  with  the  West  Indian  widow ;  who,  after  duly  considering  that 
so  kind  a  brother  must  make  an  easy  husband,  that  the  air  of  Scotland 
would  brace  her  nerves  and  spirits,  and  that  he  certainly  was  devotedly 
attached  to  her,  languidly  imposed  silence  on  some  envious  spinster  of 
Bath  who  was^remarking  on  the  broad  Scotch  in  which  that  attachment 
was  expressed,  and  declared  her  resolution  to  become  Mrs.  Greme  of 
Aberfoy. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  some  transmuting  power,  such  as  the  witches 
and  fairies  of  old  possessed,  cannot  be  exercised  over  those  individuals 
who  wish  mutually  to  bind  themselves  in  an  indissoluble  bond !  What 
a  pity  that  a  change  (not,  indeed,  of  the  same  gay  nature,  but  equally 
great  and  complete  with  that  of  the  chrysalis)  cannot  take  place  in  the 
mind  and  temper  of  each  of  the  *^  happy  couple  ^'  about  to  be  united* 
Therij  perhaps,  those  **  days  of  disappointment,"  to  which  Rosamond's 
blue  jar  bears  so  close  a  resemblance,  might  be  spared  the  pained  hearts 
of  many  worthy  and  amiable  individuals,  fond  of  choosing  exactly  what 
will  not  suit  them,  and  of  grumbling  afterwards  at  what  cannot  be  un- 
done ; — then  many  a  bitter  mortification  might  be  warded  off  from  those 
who  find  most  of  what  were  charms  in  the  lover's  eyes,  resolve  them- 
selves into  faults  in  the  opinion  of  the  husband.  The  merry-hearted 
girl  would  not  then  be  snubbed  for  her  giddiness,  nor  the  graceful, 
lounging,  fine-lady-bride  scolded  for  her  indolence.  The  magician's 
wand  should  reverse  every  quality  in  the  self'^same  hour  that  the  wed- 
ding ceremony  was  performed. 

O  Love!  false  mirage  of  our  deceiving  life,  why  dost  thou  hide  from 
our  dazzled  eyes  the  sands  of  the  desert  over  which  we  have  to  travel  ? 
Why  dost  thou  create  in  the  distance  that  vision  of  a  cool  and  quiet 
resting-place — ^a  living  fountain  of  joy  ?  Lo !  as  we  tread,  it  vanisheth 
before  us,  and  the  burning  plague  settles  in  heart  and  brain :  there  is 
tio  freshness  in  our  youth — no  spirit  in  our  hope ! — Be  still,  complain- 
ing voice  l---Were^  the  fulness  of  love  to  be  feimd  on  earthy  what  imuI 
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'WOQld  spread  its  wings  towards  Heaven  ?  weairy  widi  wandering^  snrer 
tke  earth  in  search  of  a  home,  which  all  seek,  and  none  may  ever  find  L 
The  magician's  wand  had  not  heen  exercised  over  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
CSmme  of  Aherfoy,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  they  shortly  hecame 
less  pleasing  to  each  other.     The  indolence  which  had  been  so  capti- 
vating in  tibe  Creole  widow  was  exceedingly  inconvoiieut  in  the  High- 
lauid  laird's  wife;  and  the  patience  which  Mrs.  Gneme  had  seen  so 
unfailing  in  the  case  of  the  feeble  and  deformed  Nanny  seemed  entirely 
lost  when  it  was  taxed  by  her  own  graceful,  well-proportioned  self; — as 
years  rolled  by,  too,  Mrs.  Grteme  grew  less  g^racefiil — less  well-propor* 
tioned.   Three  successive  confinements,  and  six  yeurs  of  utter  inactivity, 
combined  to  change 

"  The  form  that  was  fashioned  as  light  as  a  fay*s  ** 

to  8  corpulence  anything  but  becoming  in  the  eyes  of  Aberfoy ;  and  a 
neglect  of  her  once  carefully-studied  toilette, — that  first  symptom  of 
dissatisfaction  in  an  indolent  and  siUy  woman, — deteriorated  from  a 
beanty  naturally  evanescent.  But  these  would  have  been  ^^  trifles  light 
as  air "  in  the  sight  of  her  husband,  had  she  happened  to  please  Sir 
Douglas  and  Lady  Graeme.  To  his  mortification,  surprise,  disappoint* 
ment,  despair,  not  only  she  did  not  please,  but  she  was  positively  an 
offence  to  their  eyes — a  thorn  in  their  sides — an  object  of  dislike  and 
contempt  Gneme  of  Aberfoy  knew  his  uncle's  prejudices  well  enough 
to  be  aware  that  the  bare  fact  of  his  wife  not  being  a  Scotchwoman, 
and  being  chosen  without  reference  to  any  one's  taste  but  his  own,  would 
make  the  introduction  of  the  divine  West  Indian,  as  he  expressed  it,  ^'a 
kittle  task ; "  and  he  frankly  explained  his  hopes  that  she  would  take 
pains,  and  his  fears  that  she  might  fail  in  making  herself  as  adored  as 
he  desired  by  his  dear  uncle.  And  his  lady,  as  her  head  rested  on  his 
shoulder,  raised  her  sleepy  southern  eyes,  and  smiled  one  of  those  slow, 
fond,  languid  smiles,  by  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  her 
assent  without  the  trouble  of  saying  "  Yes."  Evidently,  she  would 
attempt  to  please;  and,  attempting  it,  how  could  she  fail  ? 

Poor  Aberfoy !  he  had  not  reflected,  that  doting  parents  rearing  their 
last  child,  a  train  of  black  slaves,  a  host  of  yellow  lovers,  an  indulgent 
husband,  and,  finally,  a  wealthy  widowhood,  were  not  exactly  efficient 
schools  of  preparation  for  teaching  his  lovely  wife's  will  to  bend  to  that 
of  strangers;  nor  did  he  sufficiently  consider  that  she  was  the  less 
likely  to  make  allowance  for  the  peculiar  pride  of  birth  common  to  all 
his  countrymen,  and  especially  observable  in  Sir  Douglas,  as  she  really 
did  not  know  who  was  her  great-grandfather,  or  whether  she  ever  had 
one.  A  faint  attempt  at  conciliation  on  Mrs.  Graeme's  part  was  fol- 
lowed by  mutual  disgust  and  mutual  coldness  between  the  relations. 
Aberfoy  found  that  gentleness  of  manner  can  be,  and  very  firequently  is, 
accompanied  by  determined  obstinacy ;- and  when  his  eldest  son  was 
bom,  it  was  a  matter  of  hesitation  and  discussion  whether  the  laird  of 
the  little  place  should  ride  over  to  the  baronet's  castle  (where  they  had 
ceased  to  visit)  to  communicate  the  tidings,  or  whether  they  should 
await  in  sullen  silence  the  notice  which  might  be  taken  of  the  event  by 
the  family.  It  was  not  interest,  it  was  not  ambition,  which  prompted 
•the  decision  to  which  the  laird  came,  as  he  bent  above  his  new-born 
infant's  cradle, — it  was  the  father  which  woke  in  his  heart,  and  made 
)am  yearn  to  show  the  proud  old  man  his  beautiful  .boy ;  and  he  went 
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A  jMnpomrj  reeoncflhtion  wiii  the  i««alt  *,  and,  hr  wmt  tf tn^  tfitefll 
went  petty  stnoothlyy  with  the  exception  of  the  lOM  of  Mm.  meinA 
Weftt  Indian  propert^,  which  htnrieanes,  ini«nianageiBeift,  and  nttcallj 
agents  had  reduce^  to  an  empty  vision.  At  the  time,  this  Iom  wss  liftl< 
heeded.  Mrs.  Qtteme  herself,  feeling  no  diminution  of  her  daily  e&m* 
forts,  wrapped  in  the  same  shawls^  hrmg  on  the  same  sofa,  bore  the  ttewf 
with  great  equanimity ;  and  Abermy,  intent  on  regaining  hk  wa^\t^% 
good-will,  thought  noming  of  importance  hut  as  it  related  to  tMi  gMild 
object,  and  took  the  occasional  sneers  at  the  dthrtdthingness  of  his  onee 
Worshipped  wife  with  a  calm  philosophy,  in  which  sympathy  in  bia 
uncle's  irritation,  and  consciousness  of  the  truth  of  his  uncle's  seTcrt 
remarks,  seemed  to  be  far  more  prominent  than  any  wish  to  MeataA  or 
excuse  the  defects  commented  Upon. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  deceitfnl  calm,  broken  only  at  intexrals 
bt  slight  breezes,  was  to  give  place  to  the  storm  and  shipwr^kl 
Sir  Douglas,  in  vouchsafing  once  xti(Srt  to  smile  on  his  offending  nepliMr 
for  the  sake  of  the  little  pledge  before-mentioned,  had  arretted  to  liifii^ 
self  all  the  privileges  or  father,  mother,  grandfather  and  graudmoiber, 
uncle  and  guardian,  in  one.  His  natural  obstinacy  seemed  to  Ymti 
found  a  couiStant  subject  of  exercise.  Whether  the  point  tfi  be  decMed 
were  great  or  small, — the  choice  of  the  young  Gramme's  future  pro- 
fession, or  of  the  day's  dinner  of  broth  or  pap, — eoually  authoritsttire, 
equally  determined,  was  the  sturdy  Sir  Douglas.  An  utihappy  di£^« 
ence — a  mad  disinclination  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Qneme  to  the  ctan 
tartan,  and  an  expressed  wish  to  substitute  the  royal  Stuart  as  a  proper 
dress  for  her  boy,  caused  an  open  breach.  Sir  Douglas  waa  Mtter 
and  haughty  beyond  even  his  usual  manner;-— Mrs.  Qneme  waa 
sick,  peevish,  and  looking  forward  to  the  birth  of  another  little  Ortetot. 
High  words  were  exchanged ;  and  Aberfoy  had  the  satisfaction,  aft  ht 
flung  open  the  dodr  on  his  return  from  shooting,  to  hear  his  larigtzid. 
passive  beauty's  thanks  to  God  '^  that  she  could  afford  to  dress  her  chiM 
Without  depending  on  Sir  Douglas/'  followed  up  by  a  bitter  elecrtttot), 
tnronouncea  by  the  baronet  on  his  own  immortal  soul,  for  having  ^cr 
peen  fool  enough  to  countenance  and  protect  the  daughter  of  a  bluek^^ — 
and  a  command  that  she  Would  fortnwith  temove  herself,  her  Child, 
and  all  that  belotiged  to  her,  from  the  castle  which  her  presefice  had 
polluted,  and  her  tartait  predilectiou  disgraced.  The  quarrel  may  appear 
ridiculous — the  cause  inadequate — the  conduct  of  both  parties  imprd* 
bable ;  but  those  Ofily  who  have  Witnessed  it  can  touch  fbr  the  intettse 
fiiry  produced  by  slight  causes,  where  mutual  disinclination  and  atrot^i^ 
l^rejudice  give  every  Wbrd  a  double  force  to  wound,  and  make  everjr 
action  an  offence. 

Many  years  had  parsed  away  between  the  date  et  this  dispute  and  (he 
disturbing  squalls  of  the  three  children,  With  which  We  opened  onr  narTa-- 
tive.  Many  changes  had  taken  place.  Mrs.  <3fseme  had  grown  fittter^ 
more  indolent,  and  more  complaining,  with  occasional  fits  of  suQeime^ 
to  vary  her  existence.  Aberfoy 's  luxuriant  black  halt  was  be^nning  to  be 
much  sprinkled  with  grey,  and  his  figure  was  losing  thtf  air  of  stfenj|tli 
and  activity  it  had  formerly  possessed ;  he  had  taken  greatly  to  drhikmg^, 
and  gave  way  to  sudden  fits  of  passion,  the  vehemertteof  which  wa* 
^ome.time8  fearful.  His  frank,  happy  toanticr  waS  gone,  and  he  had  that 
Cramped  eold  feeling  about  his  heart,  peculiar  to  men  whoae  wives  dO 

ndt  suit  fhem,  and  Wh6  dfifinot  p«iy  their  qnarterly  bfllij,   the  gan^Ha 


opinion  in  the  coflntry  was,  that  *'  Aberfby  would  be  nAnfi  #•  Sir 
Iwuglas  di^  not  leave  him  his  property.'^    |t  was  then  alt^acly  a  matt^ 
d)P  doubt  with  aom^,  whether  eventually  some  other  destination  mkht 
not  be  found  for  the  gold  in  his  uncle's  coffers,  and  the  woods  on  hia 
uncle's  hills.    Lady  Graeme  bad  long  since  breathed  her  laat  apopleetie 
sigh,  and^  the  widower  had  betaken  himself  (to  the  avtonishinent  of  hla 
nephew,  friends,  and  tenantry)  to  a  lengthened  residence  in  England,  and 
subsequ^dy  to  a  tour  on  the  continent.     Graham  Castle  was  nuw  a 
blank  in  the  lists  of  trespassers  on  Scotch  hospitality,  ^nd  Aberfuy  pighed 
as  be  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  grey  turrets  from  one  hill  to  anothet ;  und 
sighed  too,  when  he  looked  at  his  two  beautiful  boys,  as  they  clambered 
up  the  rock  and  mountain,  wild,  sturdy,  and  radiant  with  health,  to  think 
that  their  grand  uucle  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  w^ll  he  waa 
nrovided  with  heirs  in  a  direct  line.    Sir  fifouglas  at  length  retturne4 
ibr  |i  little  while.    No  notice  was  taken  of  the  inmates  of  Aberfby ;  but 
accident  throwing  the  two  children  in  his  way,  he  was  atrtck  by  theit 
beauty  and  intellfgence }  took  them  with  him  to  the  castle  |  showed  thetn 
bunting  horns  and  powder  pouches,  stuffed  deer  and  ptannigan ;  and 
finally  taking  it  into  his  head  that  one  of  his  favourite  dags  recognised 
in  the  person  of  little  Douglas  the  infiemt  so  uncer6moi^iously  elpelted 
acme  yeara  before,  he  was  unaccountably  touched  by  the  display  of  aff^c* 
tion  in  the  brute,  for  the  child  whom  his  domestics  would  have.  dee|i(Xed  it 
impolitic  and  insolent  to  ^aress  while  under  the  ban  of  thefa'  chief;  he 
gave  the  dog  to  little  Douglas,  and  told  him  to  bring  hia  brother  to  the 
castle  whenever  they  liked  to  come*    Suushine,  in  all  its  splendouf, 
never  brightened  the  face  of  nature  in  the  eye  of  man,  as  did  the  intelt 
ligence  brought  by  the  children  to  Aberfoy*    His  boys — his  beloved 
boys — would  at  least  be  masters  of  the  castle ;  his  own  atrugglea  (^nd 
embarrassments^  petty  privations  and  vexations, — ^what  were  they  ?     If 
he  died  involved — if  he  died  in  prison — his  boys  would  still  be  nrovidea 
for.     For  the  first  time  for  aeveral  years,  Aberfoy  felt  sanguine,  hopeful, 
inspired ;  for  the  first  time  for  many  months  of  increasing  pressure  and 
discomfort,  he  smiled,  jested,  and  tapped  gaily  at  Mrs.  Grieme*8  window, 
to  announce  the  tidings,  instead  of  dawdling  sullenly  into  the  little  old- 
fashioned  parlour,  and  flinging  himself  into  his  father's  high  chair.  With 
his  eyes  vacantly  fixed  on  lus  father's  old  gun,  as  it  hung  above  the  man- 
tel-piece.   But,  alas !  for  the  obstinacy  of  women  in  general — of  Mr*. 
Grseme  in  particular ;  the  indolent  spirit  was  roused,  and  ahe  declare4 
that  no  child  of  hers  should  crave  the  capricious  favour  of  one  too  proud 
to  own  himself  in  fault,  and  who  refused  to  notice  their  parenta ;  sh6 
had  rather  die ;  she  had  rather  starve ;   and  starve  they  accordingly  did. 
The  children, succeeded  for  some  time  in  evading  their  grand-uncle  Ifl 
his  rambles  across  the  hills ;  and  the  mother's  heart  might  have  been 
softened  could  she  have  seen  the  lone  old  man,  as  he  stood  gazing  wist- 
fully from  the  proud  eminence  on  which  Grieme  Castle  was  built,  to  the 
glen,  thic|c  with  fSr  plantations,  where  the  thin  blue  smoke  might  be 
seen  curling  upwards  firom  the  house  of  Aherfoy.    Sir  Douglas  had  never 
felt  what  it  was  to  be  atone  till  that  autumn.    He  had  had  a  wife  and 
two  brothers ;  they  yftre  dead ;  he  had  seen  his  brother's  only  son  grow 
Up,  and  almost  looked  upon  him  as  his  son.     Now  they  were  parted — 
alienated — even  a«  strangers  to  each  other.    He  had  been  fond  of  the 
three  bright-haired,  rofio^ing  sifters  of  the  disgraced  Aberfoy ;  they  hai 
homiga,  and  happy  ones,  df  thdf  mn,  and  came  rat dy,  and  «a  yiaitwa^, 


to  AeiQMtfe;  ^lad^laAdfv'tkflttilitde^clMrfiil  vdicep,  Mrboee  sliria 
lationa  of  admirtfrni.  Kods  joy  had  somtaied  so  pkasantly  in  bis  ettn^^- 
they:,  too^  bad  deaeited  kuti  h..  Sir  JDonglas  Gmme  ^hisUed  to  bis  doj^ 

tandaaiaDAered  doilm  -toithe  game^keeper'a  house.  -  Old  Allsm  was  &e 
dBly.oiuiof,hMj>torviuatoi'0i'«dqfNAideikt8iwitiL  aometimes  con- 

'Yeraoi  familiiily^  .  i  >  '  •  >.i>:''  l*  ;••  i-  ti  .    .',.'•'• 

''  Ailaaf^7>aflMlhe,i  <<  ]n^ro  ye^seeii  the  Abeafoy  boya  btely  ?*>        • 

'^  They*ie  «ikyb&  taken  to  playiilir  the^tbcf  side  of  the  l»il  ?''  . 

**  Pm  na  sure,  Sir  Douglas."  *  '      /    ' 

.    '*  Hoot,  mtoki  i«iho'  expeote(^  y»  eoidd  .tell  i^hxt  tiiey  yftre  P' 
w. .  There  waa  a  pavaetf    Alkokcontmued  hi(^' employment^  wfaieb  was  the 
-IbimalMn^f  fUMdqf  flieafor fi^inig« 

.  ^'  Th^'B,a;p»fect  fly  fbritbe:BtTeatti.down.by  CnuuEh^aide^"  oiboored 
the  Barenety  as  be  "watched^  t  or  seeaEMd  to>  iiraich^  the  baadywotk  of  bis 
keeper.;  uad  beiaigbed  aB>  he^aaid  it  iThere  was  another^  panse.  The 
.Baronet  looked,  acaroaa  tbethilla^-raODOBsBen  Criiacb-^Hicxosa  the  ailirery 
thread-iyoe  atriBajft^/  for  the  fiahjy  ii^abitants  ^of  yrhichi  the  grey  flies 
weie  destined^-^to  the^  fit  plan tatiOna  lin  Jthe*  gUn.  •  A  vague  dcj^dre  to  he 
reoonoiled  tojhia  nephev^  aild  adopt . hia^ whole:  fam%^.  inchkUiig'  even 
the  obnoziouarGreQletf  now  roae  in  bia  heart  >  - 
.    ^^li^alongBiqceilbeibombavQ  been  up  at  the eaatk^^  aaid  he. 

**  y^eed  ia  it,  8ir;Dduglaa<!' .  t  .  / 

•  ^*  I  wonder  I  baWt  aeen  them:;  tbeyi  uaed  to  aeem.glad  to  oome,  -  poor 
.■laddies^". .  .  ••  . .    •..  -  /•,•!,    vi  . .-  •  ;• 

**  Tia^tbinking  they're  /e^^  £11^  Douglas/'  replied  Allan,  without  xaia- 
ing  hia  eyea  rfrom  <  the  grey  fly  which  waa  foiming  under  hia  creative 
.fingers.       ?    1 ,«,  •  :      •  ^  .    .  ^  .:  . 

"  WJiaty  Sir  ?'^ '  esclaimed  Sir  Douglas^  Im  ahaggy  .grey  eyebrows 
J  tocely  knitting  over  his.  fiery;  dark  eyes. 

*^  I'm  juat. tbinking  they're-  no  .penaitted/'  jourmured  the  impertiirb* 
lible  AUaot^Wiithas  Uttle  diangein  hisjtwi^  as  the  baroQ^'s  angor  might 
have  caused  in /the  gwgle  of  .the  .tcout  stream  oyer  the.  blade  atones  in 
its  currents.      ;  ,.    •  j-  .    .... .'.,  •,>,,'.'      .  .     . .  -..i, 

Sir  Do!uyglas.&ppke.|io,movetpibisgamekeepei:.;  he  strode, over  park  and 
heatlj^r,,  till  be  ./aupd  bimielf  in  ,0)e!^en,,:ai|d  within  a  few  paces  of 
Grasme  ofiAbfnfoyls  9hildTeiii.^.|yaOt8t9od.h«8itAting, — i^raid  to  wivance, 
imwilliqg  tpretroaty-TT-aiorrciwful.jaQd.atarded^. Blunt  and.  barab  were 
SicDougU^^a  qyi^stiiQnj|-^&auk  and  sira^lfj  the  children's  replies  ;^rtbe  old 
ma,n  spoke,  with  increasing  irritatioi^  and,  at  lengtib,  setting  his  teeth,  he 
said,  "  Ye  jnay  tell  yopr  lady.moth/er  that  she's  the  wq^t  ^neip^y  ye  ever 
had,  let  the  pj^her  be  who  he  roAj ;  apd  tjbat  she'll  live  to.rue  the  day 
she  ev^  set  eyes  01^  Aber%'s, hp^se  or  Douglas  JGiaBme's.cas^e.". 

Sir  Doviglap  .agaip.depfirted,  a^d.^^ix^  returned ;  but.  this  time  be  did 
not  CQn)ie,iB}aae.  JV  lad^,,«o  beautif^J,.tha,t  the  vOT,pip?r  Cwhose  age  bor- 
der<?d  pn,  ^l^ty)  was.moved.^q  an./^xcWnation  ^ben  be  saw  .her,  accom- 
panied Jyo),.  Shespokje  bi;qkei;L  f)i;gli,sh,  in  a,  sweet;  cl^r  voice,  the  tone  of 
wbich,  as  Atlf^i,^aid„'woi4d  h^ve,.^'  wft«4  the.flpundejQ  out  of  tne  t'irth  ;" 
I^Qdjzluqg^.oldiSirDo^glas^.arin,.!^  tlipugh  she  would  have  crept  into 
.i^is  h^aftjfor^sjbclter^  ..flx^P  sordid  the  lady,  pliug  tp  Christabel,  in  that 
exquisite  poem  pf .  pol^iidgi^'Sy  ti}l  she  had  mi^46,good  her  entn^ace  over 
tihe  gu^e4,ft^f\s^d^.  an4  even  suph  a  mysterious  i^^u|enpe  did  she  ex« 
ercise  wl\pn  once  admitted: — Sir  JDouglas'a  will  bent  tp  the  atranger'a 
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wildest  eappaea;  Sir  I)Qtt^aft?s)ob«tiiiacy  melted;,  be&we  erne  g^aiM^  i>f 
thoait  pasnonateejes^  vboee nrely-lifledla8lieB — ^black,  long,  mi  ulkea 
— ^inade  tliem«eem  BO  miidh  more  Boft  than  they  really  were;  and  within 
a  year  of  their  arrival,  and  exactly  nx  months .  before  the  birUi  of 
Gifeme's  little  girl  Jeanie,  Sir  DoiM^f  folded  to  his  -^eort,  with  all  the 
rapture  and  energy  of  a  doting  father,  the  child  of  his  old  age—the  joy 
of  his  withering  autumnal  yean — Douglas  Antonio  Scott  Gneme! — and 
in  that  embrace,  as  in  the  coil  of  a  snake,  lay  crushed  all  the  &int,  lin- 
gering, half-coufessed  bopea  still  cherished'  for  his  children  by  the  un- 
happy Gneme  of  Aberfoy. 

From  the  hour  of  her  birth,  Jeanis  GhrSBme  never  saw  the  smile  of 
weloome  on  a  human  face.  Whether  it  was  that  his  temper  was  altogether 
soured  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  or  that  the  presence  of  the 
little  infant  continually  reminded  him  of  the  contemporary  production  at 
the  castle,  or  a  mixture  of  both  causes,  certain  it  is  that  Aberfoy  disliked 
his  daughter,  even  before  her  dawning  intellect  taught  her  to  shrink  from 
his  eye  and  dread  his  anger-— or  before  constant  rebuffs  and  ill-usage  had 
given  her  little  delicate  face  the  expression  so  well  described  by  the 
French  phrase  ^*  Pair  de  souffrance."  Her  brothers  took  the  tone  of 
the  household  with  respect  to  her,  and  shunned  the  feeble  creature  who 
haunted  their  sports  without  strength  of  body  or  elasticity  of  mind  suf- 
ficient to  enable  her  to  partake  of  them.  Her  mother,  disturbed  in  her 
repose  by  the  eternal  rebukes  of  Aberfoy  to  the  little  girl,  and  her  shrill 
cries  when  the  young  boys,  with  the  tyranny  natural  to  their  age,  used 
force  to  compel  her  to  relinquish  a  toy,  or  obey  a  command,  bestowed  as 
much  dislike  as  her  passive  nature  could  afford;^ — and  the  servants  saved 
themselves  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  in  the  minor  concerns  of  household, 
by  sending  Miss  Jeanie  to  collect  the  eggs  for  breakfast,  to  fetch  up  milk 
from  the  farm,  or  go  a  message  to  the  village  of  Pid-Muddie,  three  miles 
beyond  Aberfoy.  It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  with  some  truth,  that 
^*  they  whom  none  love,  love  none ;"  but  to  this  rule  Jeanie  Gneme 
must  form  an  exception.  She  notnnly  was  affectionate,  but  she  bestowed 
the  chief  part  of  her  affections  on  the  very  individual  who  seemed  most 
to  repel  them — she  loved  her  father ^  that  little  deserted,  moumAil  girl  \ — 
and  she  would  steal  round  to  meet  him  when  the  report  of  his  rifle 
warned  those  at  home  of  his  approach,  without  daring  to  question  him, 
with  the  natural  inquisitiveuess  of  a  happy  child,  as  to  his  day's  sport ; 
and  feel  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  seeing  him  sit  down  to  rest,  and  lifl  his 
blue  bonnet  off  the  short  thick  hair  which  time  and  vexation  had  as  yet 
only  partially  changed.  Sometimes,  if  he  seemed  very  weary,  she  would 
venture  timidly  to  propose  mixing  him  some  whiskey  and  water  or  Athol- 
bro8e,.by  way  of  refreshment;  and  when  the  permission  was  granted,  it 
was  a  great  satisfaction  to  her  to  **  see  papa  so  thirsty."  Gradually,  too, 
she  learnt  to  make  herself  at  least  not  obnoxious — she  no  longer  followed 
her  brothers  when  they  drove  her  back ;  she  wept  softly,  or  choked  back 
her  tears,  or  wandered  out — far,  far,  and  alone — ^to  some  spot  on  the  purple 
hill,  where  heaven  only  could  witness  her  weeping.  She  arranged  the 
fplds  of  her  mother's  shawls,  and  comprehended  her  languid  signs,  which 
the  Scotch  servant-girls  always  required  to  be  rendered  into  words,  and 
meekly,  if  not  cheerfully,  she  bore  to  be  commanded  hither  and  thither 
by  all  who  had,  and  by  all  who  had  not,  a  right  to  do  it. 

Meanwhile  Aberfoy's  affiEtirs  grew  more  and  more  embarrassed,  as  he 
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seemed  lesa  aUe  to  meefe  hk  eiQiMirrftBmeiitit  FroA.  hSk  taiSe  te  ImI 
oeaeed  to  liave  any  bfpet  j  tUi4,  reoklttBe  and  half  ruiiied^ Jie  diM  tii 
oreditorBj  anA  oppretaed^  hia  atiiAl)  fecaU^red  teniliitry.  F<Nr  a«taie  ^me 
pABt  he  had|  with  one  of  tfaose  despeiikt^  ahd  vatatksiia  eSarta  at  pettj 
eccmomy,  gand  to«peiid  a  ^e6k  herU^  and  a  mouth  ihere^  in,  houttt 
where,  as  the  frank-heatted  hh\t  of  the  SoUglas^  be  had  boen^eiiiiMmel 
to  meet  a  hearty  welcoinO.  Sometun^a  hia  wife  aceompatikd  inlH- 
aome times  the  tefma  of  the  invitatidn  dvilly  but  poititedly  ejiqliided  her; 
he  was  ashed  as  '^  a  bachelor/'  as  '*  my  good  fhUoW|"  or  **  to  meal  a  few 
friends  who  were  coming  to  shoot;'*  and  from  these  viaits,  wlKre  be  had 
been  daily  drunketi^  mortified^  and  wretched,  the  mined  laird  nM  sul- 
lenly to  return  to  his  comfortless  home— to  gloom  over  the  dAyi  whenAti 
songs  and  his  jokes  were  teokoned  belt  at  the  boArd^  and  when  his  pr^ 
sence,  like  Virginia's,  ^*  made  a  littlls  hdiiday." 

One  cloud  still  darker  hung  over  hiin.  Antonia^  the  beautiful  notber 
of  Sir  Douglas's  ohild^  seemed  at  first  wiUiiig  to  show  him  kin^ieas  j  hvt 
there  was  a  sudden  eoolness$  a  sudden  oeating  eten  to  mention  hi 
name,  and  strange  rumours  went  abroad  of  his  having  endeavoured,  in  s 
letter,  to  poison  his  uncle's  mind  against  the  partner  of  his  honie,  by 
wild  and  vaguo  accusations;  and  still  stranger  reports  tirere  cireuk^ifl 
his  defenoe,  as  if  Antonia  had  tempted  him.  for  the  express  purpose  of 
being  able  more  entirely  to  embitter  against  him  eyerr  latent  ieelbi|  of 
dislike  and  resentment  in  the  heart  of  the  jealous  old  man.  Ahobj 
became  more  sullen j  his  house  was  poorer;  his  eoroferts  dsfifessed; 
while  the  hoir  of  Gmnie  CDi^tk  grew  iitroiig  and  lovely — more  lovely 
even  than  the  favourite  Douglas  of  Abetfby.  From  time  to  tfiie  bui 
sisters,  Margaret,  Ellen,  and  Catherine,  endeavoured  to  make  t 
temporary  residence  in  their  own  hom^s  agreOable  to  himi  or  they  asked 
one  of  the  boys  at.  a  time  on  a  lon^  visit ;  but  dependence  ia  at  best  t 
bitter  thing,  and. when  he  saw  his  wile  universally  disliked,  and  taking 
all  favours  as  if  it  was  she  who  conferred  them;  when  he  felt  kis 
popularity  declining,  and  saw  his  sister's  husbands  sevSrdly  be|^  to 
show  that  they  wer0  weary  of  helping  one  who  in  no  way  contributed,  M 
formerly^  to  their  amu^mani;  when  be  knew  that  his  flne*8pintad^  abklt 
boys,  worse  dressed,  worse  clothed,  worse  fed  t^an  tlieir  eouains,  were 
twitted  with  their  aaisfortunds  as  faults j  and  laughed  aifbr  Ihe  disdoswa 
they  made  of  the  poverty  of  their  own  home ;  when,  in  short,  he  obsened 
the  impatience  of  oontirmed  misery  which  exists  in  the  hearts  sf  ^ 
generality  of  men,  and  w^htch  prompts  that  most  ridiculous  replyi  ds9j 
made  to  ths  appeal  Of  the  houseless  beggari  ^*  Why  I  gave  you  e  pet»q^ 
yesterday  !" — Graeme  of  Aberfoy  Ibit  that  4ie  eoiild  struggle  no  longer; 
and  he  was  preparing  fot  his  return  home,  witli  the  sullen  determiafttios 
of  an  animal  creeping  baek  to  its  hole  to  die^  when  CaAerine's  heiliBd 
(his  host  at  the  time)  6aid  carelessly  as  he  pushed  iihe  silv^-wheded 
decanter  stand  down  the  polished  mahogany  table,  *^  I  wonder  now,-  y<A 
don't  let,  or  rather  seil  Aberfby."  Sell  Aberfoy  I  The  thing  bed  ne^^ 
entered  his  brain — ^never  struck  him  as  possible.  Sell  Abeafoy !  ♦be'* 
his  father,  grandfather,  great  grandikthert  were  bom  and  died!  tke 
home  of  his  childhood'r-the  home  he  had  thought  to  transmit  ts  kit 
children's  children^-scll  Aberfoy !  At  first  ii  flush  of  anger  passed  scro«B 
his  brow  at  the  suggestion ;  then,  as  he  gazed  round  the  table  at  the 
unsympathising  faces  of  his  strah^r-fntinds,  and  saw  only  an  espi*eMaon 
of  curiosity  as  to  how  he  would  receive  the  proposal|  and  of  Hfjimtnti  m 
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lie  ftfociedj  to  dettenniii^  what  ehatioe  diey  had  of  being  rid  of  him — 
when  ke  biiw  the  ^nA  lips  of  hid  own  Bister  Margaret  part  as  if  to 
perauade  him,'  he  eoifld  Iftaifil&ii^'  d^iher  fisHittid^  6of  ihger ;  his  nenrea 
vfart  weakened  bj  habitual  excess  and' tinceilsing  anxiety,  and  to  the 
surprise  and  erii!batft§Mne«it  6f  all  pH^s^ff,  the  tfiill^  kiWl  leaned  back 
ia  his  chair;  and^  erfvering  his  filce  ^h  hi^  hfttids;  he  Wl^bt. 

But  bitterer  tears  were  yet  t6  Hew^  At  Abfetfoy:  The  husfefy  of  poverty 
and  etruggKng  agkinsi  petty  privation^ ;  the  dU&eniibns  at  home  and 
mortiftcations  abroad,  were  to  be  whelmed  iti  one  awful  irremediable 
atpoke.  The  merry  lads,  whose  spirit'  privation  could  not  tame,  whose 
growth  pi^ivation  eould  iiot  dhfe<*^-4he  t(ri|ht-^ed,  f^rless  boys,  so 
loved,  so-idoli2ed  by  theif  ftther.'Werfe  to  be  taken  fithi  him  "both  in 
OfDe  day."  Att^ptirig  to  ford  the  ftrty  kt  th6  stteatii  by  feen  Cruach 
(a  feat  which  they  had  perform^  hundreds  of  tiih^  before  by  the  aid  of 
their  Shetland  pony>'  they  Were  carried  down  by  the  rapid  violence  of  the 
vraters.  Far  below  the  ford  they  were  found,  locked  in  each  other's  arms ; 
and  the  schemes  which  affection  or  ambition  had  phinni«d  for  a  future 
they  weredesiiiied  nfever  to  see,  crumbled  Into  dust !  Long,  long  was  it 
beforef'thfe  fsither  would  believe  that  b6th-^6ort  his  SohS  ^(^it  gone  from 
him  in  >  a  day,'  iH  <in  hour ;  delirious  with  agony,  he  tossed  his  arms 
vri]^  in  the  dit)  shefoting  alternately  the  name  of  bneatid  of  the  other — 
cafirne  to'  them  to  come  back — promising  pardon  to  the  survivor  for  his 
carelessness  hi  flot  having  been  able  to  ptevlht  his  brother's  death.  Then 
he  would  m«[he  a  desperate  efibrt  at  calmness,  and  repekt»  in  a  woeful 
tone,  "  Hush !  let  me  understand — ^let'  me  understand;  it  is  not  Dou- 
glas who  is  lost !  it  is  poor  MaWolm-^poor  little  merry  Malcolm !  And 
yet  one  would  have  thought  Douglas  eoiild  have  proeured  dSsistance  in 
time!''*  And  so,  with  incoherent  Sentences,  he  vented  his  grief,  at 
intervals  reproaching  Heaven  for  having  bereaved  him  so  entirely — for 
not  having  sfiafed  him  one  child  t()  close  his  eyes  and  coiiifort  his  old  age. 
And'  little' Jeanie  stodd  apart,  listening  and  weeping,  but  not  daring  to 
iling-herself '=  into  his  arms^  and  weep  there  ^  for  her  existence  there  was 
no  rejoicing  in  the  hour  of  joy—- ne  memory  in  the  hour  of  feorrow ! 

It  was  many  days  after  this  event,  that  the  dark^ved  foreigner  who 
now  governed  all  at  fhe  tastle  paused  by  the  rapid  stream  of  Ben 
Cruach,  where,  lost  in  miserable  thought,  Graeme  of  Aberfoy  sat,  un- 
conscious of  her  presence.-  **  Mr.  Grfeme,*'  saidshe^  in  her  broken 
tones,  "  I  am  grieved  for  Jrodr  grief^  indeed:  bh !  do  believe  that  I  am. 
And  I  came,"  continued  she,  after  &•  pftuse^  *^  I  came  to  ssk  you  whether 
I  could  do  %nytbirig,"-^(her  voice  faltered  as  she  attemj^ted  to  take  his 
hand,  and  the  tears  fell  fast  from  her  eyes,) — "  tnat  is,  whether  I  could 
not  say  anything  to  Sir  Douglas  for  you." 

The  bereaved  father  turned  and  looked  at  her,  as  if  seeking  to  read 
in  her  countenance  the  meaning  of  her  words.  His  face  was  drawn  and 
haggard ;  his  haif  wan  a^  grey  as  the  locks  of  old^SKr  Dbttglas  himself. 
He  gaeeH  tm  the  Italian  for  some  minutes ;  and  then,  fixing  his  eyes 
vacantly  on  the  waters,  he  said,  in  a  listless  tone,  **  Tell  my  uncle 
Aberfoy's  for  sale  by  public  roup.  I'll  just  sell  Aberfoy,  and  make 
rtysel'  a  little  comfortable..  Maybe  he'll  like  to  buy  it; — ony  way,  ye'U 
t<fi  him  Abeiff^'s  to  be  soid." 

(^To  be  caniimied,) 
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OH«!  IHT  W 


.   Yfl'JTviao  T>:3eafl*i  3ht  ao 

Tatft  18  no  temple  whjm  ]ip^^<lt  and  thou 
Art  but  the  workmansliijp  of  human  hi^nds ; 

.Si-  ii''ufii'Vffte0l  liieomdjlBil^  l^afits^ieaf  mjfmtU^nu  rfBd  ofr  Liorrv; 
I  seem  iffbnd  bmH  aomft-My  fehoWn^aifiJia  oribnf^JD?.  ?n: 

Shadow!  whose  sUent  grandBlFffiOi^^iHJi  msbt/'''-^  ani-'jam- 
GanstltemfeiftUdtt  fattdtodB^of  oti^  ddLjjT?  .1 

Or  firom  thy  sleep  of  death  (Jieimoni^tdS^.^ 
To  wake  again  the  rapture-br^hi^f  }9[yr^  K 

•>'-ni^  flpcdbhl  ^^^m/tlBBfeb3f^iflleIHl^iQg^lpK^)^^  lo  ehoHnm 

[  ^VLiW  that  taoiance  of  the  raincl,  wh<tee  ravs,  r.    a  k  , 

e  oim  dream  of  years,  miscallttcl 

'••    ^^'^T  -J/^W^WfJW)dMc^.otdefip  m^^^  ^^^nn: 

I'm  nx^..A.#.te?&^  omoJI  jb  b^ih/.n 

t         .  Pf  years  tnth  sorrowml  Amotions  frauffnt :         .  ,   . 

•»^  M   •''  miftTdto^^Wf  eaHh'tiMW^firfili^'feir;'^'^  '^"^  ^'^^'"''  •'^^'^^''^^ 


^-jv  i^-fuq 


(i. 


'ft 
^Mus  uuiii  vreuiivs  uiaKe  iier  ciusMren  giBa*""  i    ' 

Olvitt^Johi^lA^^d^&itis'df  Jof  td'<fcfftii*  ^"^   *''''"^-  '^^  ^•''"^' 
To  cheer  the  worn  soul  longing  for  its  homel"'^"'^  i\-.\bj^(u\  v* 

.    I-  ..i'.ff  'I'jfifj    /T^/'»  )«»   i./ripI)Mi/ji  oj;r[  .-'/^  ir't    'lidii-r*!  V>  e-^h*..'' 
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ON  THE  PROa^^S^OlJ^^Y^IC  ynpy  ;JHE  COMMENCEMEliT 

OF  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY*. 

Th«  onhr  points  in  tl]^/»««sipAipi9Qgr«0«\«Ai<)fj£^^  the 

'  we  nave  nndcMidqai  t»>tennew.>  diat  temshi  Uy^h€' iUustratea,  aie 
the  scientific  attainnreivteriM  cMhicter  of^^nttetifatsl  <>  -^^  l 

Three  distinct  jcXd»ll^'\)f  ^^^^^I'^ittoeerlia^  been  eati^Mfthed.  though 
«>mething nnx,^.ift-pffifpmaBps,,,,,^  „..,, ._,,.  , ..  .,  ,, 

l//I>ii£bckBiaMi«al«adiQtohtttBld.:^  ..  » 

But  it  mnat  he  lei^^^tiib^^^  jhat!  ^;  ^^""iC^Ifai^'^rs  ,^^  =^1^er  of  them, 
who  can  lay  any  pretension's  %o  science^  tiave  resorted  to  the  Italian 
methoda  of  vocalisati0ii/l(orifdmitigif^trv«iofiy)  wltk>iq[ie  single  and 
great  exception; '•'Vl^el^^iastiicttl^^^d^VTChei^^  of  England, 

par  eminence, 
and  Mara  as  i 
and  Bartleman* 

amateur  C^e  must  again  tetrograde  a  little)  who  planned  and  executed 
the  great  ^kf«etii<gfe 'HI ''CJotoitieiMO^  ^>$tande>,'  4t<  Weatminater 
Ahb^.  These,  after  the  ^hit^dueiit)ii'  6#  fbtif  IMlkhtp^^  gave  the  im- 
pulse; we^^.tte^^iirbiir'Auifia^hftfW  fea- 
tivds.    TheAfe^;jUtt^^^^^ 

haa  ever  yet.^j^^|S^i/Qr.,v5^t^jt%j,^flip9l^  m  the 

grander  demonstrations  of  musical  art. 

The  foundation'bf 'itire  lityle'of  %hte^ichdeilt'Us  m&^  th^oinion  of  the 
church  and^^^M4it(il?6;^f6if^althotorfi'-'l^^^  real  head, 

studied  atRome.i^n^  Sdbtk]^l!i;^^T]^Osi'^g'|^^'of  musici^ 


and  there  ohtamj^i^^  in  the 

church,  under  his  fin!|.pi35fifBU)%tflib|^¥fet,  **8^t«%rlj,fa|d  deep  study 


of  the  old  masters,  but  especially  of  Handel,  imbued  his  mind  not  only* 

^    .    .  ........  ^^^ 

the 
the 

oidy  school  that^c^  Jjy '^ny^^^  at  the 

same  tune,  8ci(a^^^t  M#W'jWfe^lUQn.i8  Jftftt-fW^ft'W^ 

of  80  many  attributes, — EXPREssioN,-^a'w6rd  which  conveys  every  thing. 


Expression  hap^in^e^.^^^;  i^^^^  adaptation  of 

sound  to  sense;*^  and  t%^;xj,Qi^, ywtJi^.piflP^flicpf  tbjffj^tP  heatac^^ 

of  English  singing*,  in..  1 1    ♦■  j  ■  i..',„ ....  »....^  .ji.v^  ./i'.»  xj  a:^ol 

It  must ^never  be  foi^otten,  that  the  compositions  chiefly  cultivated 
were  grave  m  subject,  strict  in  treatment ;  a  purity  of  enunciation,  avoid- 
ing theatrical  inflation,  but  maintaining  a  suiSciently  emphatic  and  cha- 
racteristic dignity — a  rejection  of  aU  glittering  and  false  ornament — a 
certain  refinement,  chammng  even  the  con&asts  and  transitions  of  tone 
which  give  not  alone  the  lights  and  shadows,  but  the  more  delicate 
dudes  of  feeling — the  absolute  avoidance  of  every  thing  bwdering  on 

lll»  ....III.      ■■■...  ...  I.IH  ■   I— — — M— .^.^i^ 

*  Cqntiniied from VoL xMMnn»t^229. 


182  On  the  Progreijf^flffu^wyrmnthe 

coaneneM  or  vukttfity^  ytet  premrtritig  nl!  poMiblestraigdi-^HlMte^oii- 
menty  is  alio  the  finglitli  9^. 

At  that  period,  the  teUfiid  t^hti  6f  t^e  Opeftt  retired  viudh' ^tk 
gravity  of  ecclesiMtiOal  cMnpoftitiMi.o  If  dueh  «inge»«  at  F^iiittieffi- tad 
abowo  hoir  ttuch  ^ouAi  then  be  dooe,  ig  apite  of 'die  vmveitality^tflhe 
pomplaintfl  on  that  head,  dmametit  hsA  aot  heteoma  the  faafaum  nfikf 
day  *  the  ear  had  tio^  yet  supenieded  the  heartf* 

Maca  was  exalted  into  the  idoi  of  the  day  bf  hat  itegiag  at^ha-Abhtr ; 
and  if  the  deep,  but  ooraparattyely  inexperienced  imptttasioiia  fd'yixok 
may  be  trusted,  ier  deliya^  of  HafifdeV^s  most  sublimo  md  moat  JMni&c 
airs  was  exalted  by  a  majesty  and  tenderness  fio  singer  has'shioe^dalte^. 
I^e  all  other  great  exemplars,  her  hiftuence  w^e  itidf  lttt:'^it^ 
especially  felf  by  thestudentft  of  thid  Bchodl.  Hkrrison  and  Btt^^aia 
held  h^r  in  absolute  vertrence ; '  so  ^r  as  oongrulty  "permitted,  ilief  inale 
her  a  model.  To  one  of  this  operation  it  must  be  difficult'tfir  dObceh^ 
how  she  B^  eompletelT  appreheiided  arid  di^o!nstrat0d'thepowc»'6fihe 
qiusic;  but  a  lit^  reftectibn  will  bring  ^i^ard'a'fact  as  tiatimd  ti^<oitr 
Imowledg^  of  the  then  geneiral  style  M  of  her  apptieatibn  id^  It/nattidji 
that  there  was  a  eonsidbrably  neater  alKanee  and  apprc&imsitioq;-bebreeii 
Ae  maunet  of  the^^heatre  itoA  the  orchestra  thkn  Subsists  at  -nresetit  Tht 
*gnity  of  the  cflwe^  with'  a  very  sHght  felevafifcii  probattjr,  wa4"  eairi^ 
converted  into  the  sublimity  of  the  otTi^r.  Thej  will  bear  W  out  whi 
remember  Mu«  in  ^  Sofa  Regtnit,^  and  in  ^'I  ktiow  that'tny  Radetiber 
liveth.*»"  •■•         .r   ......   •  -•  •        *    .' 

'  {iaxrison^  thefmrt  apioislle)  df  <his  mShool,  ^ae  verr  iiiAited  ilk  hik 
powers,  but  hisstykrwas  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  titie  «umtabde 
an  English  sinser  has  ever  exhibit^-  Tone  is  the  taOst  indttfircribabfe  ef 
all  attributes,  ror  if  we  sat  it  Istich:  briOiant,  and  swefet,  eten  tt'^lus- 

f  '<  I|  is  i^arc^y  possible.  CQmplf^tc^^y  to  ^^^cribe  ia  vht^t  thje  ipTf^t.  ^y^  floimta. 
In  a  singer,  i(  BsVa  a  cocDbination  of  all  the  Acuities  of  the  mind  and  ^ce«~of  ex- 
ecution, whidti  sddrMs  th^msfelWs  to^  and  commahd'tKe  highest  iMiif^'  qf  itttufe. 
The  eleinents  of  this  styls  «rc|  l^var;  store  tsns,  and  a  varied  estptesRlda ;'  an  &tlft 
oomiaamlof  maniisr)  donreci  taste,  sad  perteQt  iimp^oity :  or,  fn-oth^r  trordij  thai 
gfnuln9  tensiWUty,  ^od  that  iivtel|fctiuil  ^gmty,  ivihich  tablet  «s  to  embedjvia 
their  finest  formS)  the  con6eptions  of  the  poet  and  the  composer,  and  to  employ,  m 
the  best  xnanneTj  the  powers  of  nature  a^d  of  the  art." — Bacon*t  £UmemU  ojT  foctU 
Science,  ...  .    • 

*f  We  are  very  nmeh  dispoeed  to^^ocstioa  whether  veioe»ty  of  execution  has  wa 
advanced  «e  «d^  aaany  otaev  part  of  the  art,  rince  that  data.  •  We  ssnuifrly  vU- 

H 


^t,  from  what  w^  have  witnessed  diving  the  last  ^ty  yearsi  %hai  Fatiiietti  fala^ 
•W  would  have  etood'  aghast  at  the  power,  rapidity,  nearness,  wdf  above  aU,  at  -the 
f^ncy  of  modem  artistSv  Let  any.  one  who  doubts  our  interpretation,  ooni|iare 
'<  Sen  qnal  Nave,"  the  most  diAcult  ana  4*agi/itii  ever  composed  for  the  mmfop, 
vith  the  brwrura  H  Let  Qkiry^^  CUeien,*'  written  for  the  Knf^lisb  immr  BrahwHi  by 
9tocaos,  ifi  JIMmp^.  This  song  Mr,  B.«oarMd  tfaroiigh  IHae  lig^  tn  1999,  and 
even  added  to  the  notation  of  its  densely-dotted  lines.  ' 

X  Lord  Monnt  Edgeonmbe  underrates  her  power*.  Jle  sc^ys  ^*  Marate  talsnts  u 
a  singer  (ibr  she  was  no  actress,  and  had  a  bad  per^ou  for  the  stage)  were  of  the 
very  first  ordeiv  •  Her  voios^  ol^ar,  sweety  distinct,  was  suMeritly  powerful}/  thon^ 
catliar  thip,  and  ifs  agility-sad  ileabilisy  rsndend  her  a  tiaoer  esMelleat  'hMvttfa 
•ingsc,  in  which  style  lebe  atas  iiiwlvaUed;  and  thengli  she  euseeaded  so  wtlMn 
some  of  Handel>  moit  >Q)atnn  and  pathethic  songs,  yet,  while  |t  was  imposaibl^  tofiad 
ftiult,  stUI  there  appeared  to  be  a  waht  of  that  feeling  in  herself  which,  nererCheltlt, 
she  eouUl  eonmunfcate  to  her  bearers.'^  We  conversed  much  w|th  tl)e*v«ftsrta|S 
lo  an  fthoat  bar,  at  the  thae  she  SMttfertnaatsly  sippeatM  beftwe  iSb%  ptiMtf  4ii  im 
age,  and  tbey  aU  aaMtained  that  her  majessy  and  Reeling  had  no  osknysiiiari 
although  every  trace  of  har  qrigiMl  naanar  wag  ma  abttterated. 


aam.   <£icihf  liPiftwry  ^M  tu9  tagei,    ThfugK  d^mnt  in  power*  it  fiU^ii 

the  fas ;    it  sabtfied  the  sense.     Smootl^iMai  ^^d.  «j|q)U|it«  polisUj^  fi 

fKuiljl of  tMte that Pfjedt^daU i^utthf^ m^siduiitea^d ^ppcflpiiate  orna- 

|l9rat«»  (iM'^treniMAilpcuntfy  qf  into^atioQi  wfre,lii»..pe«feQtiq»8.  <  Hin 

dttfc^ta  irert' itoldoflM  9f  uoagim^tipii,   CQinoidtnt  with  bis  T^stricted 

f#wei'%rra  total  ir^  of  eaf]:9y  and  fQ|«a.    He  wimely  ooafined  hiq^Belf 

to  ^aga  wluch  li^y  withiof  hia  oonipw  aMd  fuitad  hia  fapaciiyy  and,  peiv 

|i%pa|.  )^  txtvepa  ratga  did  not  ax$Doed  from  w  to  t^el*?»«  Bui  we  ihall 

^robab)]^  aevec-i^in  b^ar»  with  wob  untUoyed  delighi, .  V  Aleaie,"  and 

U  TU  Soldiar'ii  JDifunm^'  '^  Odi  gsiad^  Pmbsa,"  and  Haadel^s  'f  Plear 

9|x^  li^y  liACDM^  wajf  ji«aig«ing,r' 

.  it  18  curious  to  tmce^  even  in  om  ^mvumfeiAnta^  how  the  departed  gPBftt 

«lfill(i|lA|f  1  tp  ^^  xule  ua Ironi  (hfiyr  un^4."    S«iieh.wa8  the  &seiBatkm  of 

iiasriioo'a  iitfi^niari  that  v^  <othar  h^s  fv^c  yet  ^amnd  endafaoce,  muoh 

Wil  i|poqitaaoa  SAd  approbation^  within  his-cinele.   Vaughan,  and  below 

lim-  i^  fBun^s  tanora  .of  the  Ajm^v^  QoiiK^er*^^  and  of  the  Three>^h(»r 

fna^gsf  9  MFP  4^0  iUlo^ra  of  hi%  itapsi,  itor  dw  <bey  ataray  beyond  them. 
» tbo  l^g  and  abno^t  unbpoben  reign- of  ibiatriumvinite^^QiieartoreXy 
Havrison,  as|4  ;Sartl^in«Ar~wa  we.  tba  trut^  •  beoauae  tbe^  traditiotaal, 
9iatu^.(»f  imrfenaing  the  woskeof  ocei?  ancients-rtheMadrigaliata,  Loek, 
S)9l«eU,  ana,  laatly>  of  Handel,  eutfaxoqed  by  the  dictvaa  of  Meaact  him* 
pi|U  aa  '*  tbe  i^asteK  of  them  all/' 

UarcisDn  wm*  we  hare.  8eeu>  linuled.by  hia  compaoatively  feeUe 
powers,  for  his  volume  was  anything  but  large,  and  his  compass  scarcely 
liaached  #  doaen  really  good  notes.  £iit  Bartkman,  the  baas,  ga^  a 
A»ga  ai^4  ^gnity  to  the  school,  whiah  are  still  rentembeared  with  abso^ 
tv^  dav(9ti(Na  by  ita  followers :  he  certainly  was  no  oadinary  man. 

Wboevar  looks  at  die  sonp  aoRatruoled  fov  this  species  of  voice, 
Italian  and  English  alike,  will  perceive  that  the  composers  contemplated 
n  If^rge  and  heavy  volume  of  tone,  inflexible  except  according  to  an  under- 
atm^  i^<(|itiQe  of  triplets  and  qnadrupletQ,  Handel's  compositions  are  aa 
m&a^^fMiical  t  aa  possible :  we  may  refisr  to  such  a(mga  as  '^  When  storms 
tbe  Pro^d,'^  <«  See  the  raging  Flames,"  and  «'  The  Loid  worketh  Won- 
4aya/'  in  his  English ;  *^  Qel  Minacciar  del  Vento,*'  and  "  Lascia  Amor," 

*  These  meetings  are  perhaps  the  most  striking  instances  of  a  lore  of  rousio,  and 
^  emdit  of  an  assooiaiion  liMruig  up  as^"*t  109S»  of  any  in  the  whale  ooimtry. 
The  annual  (or,  as  th^y  are  called,  triennial)  meetings  of  tbo  choirs  of  Hereford, 
Oloucester,  and  Worcester,  have  now  subsisted  more  than  a  century.  Three  cle* 
ricai  and  thfee  lay  stewards  are  responsible  for  tYie  expenses.  The  receipts  at  the 
afwuog  psBformaaocs  go  towards  th^  outlay  (  the  ooileetion  in  the  momingf  to  the 
fifaaci(ie«.    But  the  stewards  almost  uaifqhiily  suHer  a  loss  of  abckit  600/.    Yet 

ftntleiaeii  ar^  found  who  oonieot  to  this  loss  fas  the  nke  of  the  sdenoe  and  the 
CKOoar  of  their  coux^ty.    The  performances  are  never  cramped  by  economy,  but 
maintain  their  deservedly  higti  estimation. 

f  Wa  kaoir  aot  what  odium  we  shall  iaoor  by  the  see  of  this  word:  The  writer 
vaa  oiiBft  to  onfartwaata  aa  to  repeat  to  aa  orgaoist  of  tha  old  achoo),  whom  •  he  met 
if  the  hoi^e  of  a  oouotry  gentleman,  a  laying  of  a  very  ezeelleut  musidaa,  thst 
!t  HoDOUr  In  Anns,'*  in  '<  Samson,?!  appeared  to  hava  been  written  for  an  ass,  since 
the  pessi^^i  were  eonetnieted  exaetly  aeeording  to  she  ekipe  made  by  that  animal 
ia  hii  bimy.  *^  In  the  dead  watoh  and  middle  o6  the  night,'*  he  was  alarmed  by  tite 
ineftltioii  of  this  song  in  the  adjoining  ehamber,  growled  by  the  old  man  to  a 
nlseraUe  haipaidieKd,  for  iba  beet  portion  of  ttwo  hooray  which  at  brealdast  was 
■lilsieai  by  ike  imb  old  geatkman^s  doelaratioii  thalbo  OMild  nol  «o  to  rssiiia 
hehad  discovered  what  oould  give O0M|ie«lii4rs*dii^eah|mai^a^  Handel. 


itt  hk  iMlBfl:>imla.^r  BM  }uBtitffs  dMrcn'imrio  Ipoint rtlto  at^oetidilk  «f 
the  observer  also  to  the  majesty  given  by  tbw'»ayTiy»itiaiiiiibto  ^f'9fae 
Ix>IdWoI««d%^1(^M^efi^»'^'80^«^h'(dMriB^  ^^jcriihiifliy^f^ Nttee 
al  BdMrf "^H and/Chif dMfr'iloffeicbaraViteniitiollBlid^ 
*< ObvtYi]ddier^itlui»'4;hir Chfrf^^^' >  >A'gMmliof  aHbiMttee'diraitadBO'lv 
giiiieitfor<^e>lwlie?^)  tte  MLIyftmnMdtsupiKMtionilhat  j^ 
^Me'MmgftWere'^i^ttAi.iriis  <Mich^felqmt  tlnti,  it  is  «k.  pras^vAII 
yre  }iw4ntsre»  48ttdeHtMd'>#i)m' lheriini]nouiii»  itf  a  ibRnenj^ensntion 
atcordf^th'^to^^tsoiijeeiluve  ^Ihac  Tbaspfinging^^ftak  hyttgh,' l£nryy*imd 
udpolifilw^f 'lAit'Tif^  f^pf^smdsm^i  IK  iceiftBhr  weight;  and'sootetlnilg  df 

flhfging  siiit6iA'^Ms{*&emmpd(f:i;i''fnAt^  iMi: 

Qeargetl^ij!iio'raeaiiijfidj|f0)'6fljhat>it;pfa'- '»^      -«'''  ■"•I      -•'•'•  r.i  *:    • 
The  olriairaeter  H^9tiifeihaiii^  iiit^lkniH  wdsinf  dianietricar: 

opj>t(«tttMv  tO'tH^tihr'ftiyb  Hhieoirfiiand  Uw  piimtiee^'  Hicr'tvks>of  a  vented- 
and  gfli]y(  >iein{(eiiMiimt)')addrhii  innte^pM  'stidetYr  »  torytonec  t  He  iuA  a 
oompaas  t)f  ibM^erlhiA  ^tv^d^ootavea^'aTid  tte  :i(nie«vii8>«a' penetrating  b» 
thaticyf  ir'vMohi6ella,^ii|fWh]dviteitiimmynt^erii^  forfl 

bore  ^(jienfe^^hta^Qet^  did  otem  j^'vibwloiy  /^yet  striiigy  eflfeetf  rflirnA*- 
ley^'bae^tthabunjifliAag^Mf/i^  B«ft]taRanv^iiosr'^'hn«V'a{^l<>nod^ 
flnjftif  iriiic(i'tmddai|«imtito  >AeHopdiiiQiirj>  mHI^  iperibrimmoegafTie  tai 
1ksiHMigtl^;'4>mtal)y(«ew>UirJ  'HemiHvenHLaild/enitedita'eKpreBsibn^. 
and  by  Ui  'One^tyt  oT  nmsnetTltifiifinedilbeinert  and  riug^idi  pbndeiaait^ 
tff  heavy  >i(«uadl«cMi<invaieilyfa)Dd'>^(Mningt(  He  di^tenid)  imprbvbd^ 
and^eidai^^nhcriphanpnft Kheibasaj  t  ftffcliHiMbt\y  happened  (that  liiere 
h^td  k  c(rtripo8et^wbo<  aippiUiendedittteieKtent^of  dievposaibjtitiev'yhidp 
the  singer  had  begun  to  detoobttntpi^  l)rjfOalb<itt^rby/thb;ainnlatbdfMA 
parts  of  hii'gieefiybUtaDDUrb  etnieciMlf^byihiBbaas'vongBi  SsiiMn^itMclj 
amy  be  said;  nof  nibre'K)if-«ne'shiger.tha2iiop(nr  the  model  of  Ha^idhf* 
bass  cimtatlta  m^  IM/'Cttftldion,'*  ^'^  Sisfteva  of  At^rkmi^rf^Thtagimf^ 
they  cMnge^^^  «iKb^  Aagel-ioiPLi&^^^^fertabliBheA  the  iac4^  thai  thfibasB^' 
rightly  einployedi,'^i«^'Vui  eapAMe  of 'affecting. the 'faearerj  as  aey^otiier 
species'  XifnfmeA'  r'>ifitBbt'BO  ^eati^^pisxtsng.  ib'%heiBDpnaieiy  sei  apirit-btirnngi 
as  t/he  teil^,'drrfa>patfaetib'i(alire£il8dtt^  eaA  betoord  dtgnj^d^ituiib: 
miigirificeiit  ahd^hoot^^ttaiariothiaft;;  Toiloie  .ibmfal  yetnot  le88t|)6tiafaad. 
hi'-eaedifCidii^^eiblkaUiilttnaftWaihbw'dti  ia(ivery<'littltt<  ibebw  'Iftie  ^odier 
kinds  of  masculine  voice.  -/'t!    i.«'    r  I.  *   .'|.  1>')'?  ••  Ixr*;  -    •    <♦ 

'  ]^tevimahiaeKteikiioniof%nB4MBidarieBdid;aniittiti8^ 
and  nrdesit'nth{d)i)T'hiaUeiPotiioiil»  hk'an.^  He  ransacksd'thd old  inaa- 
ters,  Piii^lI''e4peclaU|]pV''<'^'^^'^"i^^  «nn6  of  bk ^saUieat  piecds  fconv 
obUyion.  '  Wel'4>ii«'/tiii  ifanpitfae'iniiieadjta^er  of^tthkt  '*^Bmo•tiI'old 


Engincairf  iEteiaai  W>iU  fl^"ua<«qng[  i9hifih>oyg^t4;Q  be  fiung<once  a^yaar 
atthe;i^d«til'G«ficaft/(«B  ^the^besf^  pdssibk"speoinien  df  impa8iicnnt& 
Ettgli|/H  #raBiii'r^fi*;i)f  fif  ^gerffli*^^**HtiW,  "aVid  tifcteis  no^ihigfetl^ 

*  Tba  ihtth  ii,aw  IkHa^ffihi^iisliiiaiiiAaraiflkttakpt  xt^M^PfailUpaOiai  Miided  tbi 
tziali'lMrbii^tviiiply  ^  tfnd'tbat^  bflla#olqi[i,8taiiA«laQr.  irfaaraa^bvwvvwr,  mMa 
flitatmiMilliort^rptMPofi^h^teB^bihUMirofDuisMiiitlm  «to«g  thaatiii  mmf^otktit oif 

thawayj'IfantoyerfbiMitwBaf  VSBiainfi  iwarly her geaiai  via 

aJMad ta HagiihiBtfngr AnsUagilsh jiri§BMBt» / * .  .  .•  ^  •  <  :  •.  .w  i  • 


cofiHiicfic«imM>^  iisf  jpni^oif^GMAMjf*  )!M| 


VMlkyQfi  and'eXOitisgrfOCltatlllCll  vd  1:0/1:2   /r^'-'fi.in  '»i.T  o;  os-In  mvivrfr.  -..ft 

*'  the<niig^/lBlillgr^)il^k^plion'^Vi«^  jie  hod  einr 

briutodjatthttTjpHiMit'the  perfcfctbiy  of  t^neiiRiid  iia  geDHtvli  ilt)ifimE|ily4-^ 

iteliinBogeneky.  .'To.AiBi^^mtl'teniOt^       Jfte(pfoKunctiiitiop.iof.  his 

iw>Welay*&uBmakiiig  tkyyiMdo  iAoy^<d^,mllodby,r&^^&cofMThi«71lweUiB^ 

andTsoBovwttviystem  el  niiiiciatiQnf  ffiWi^tbintil^ms  fotsuptod' tl»^ 

punty^^madfipfiarted  Unfr/TfliiitefiBaaiidr  mih  ft  |K>ippo0it[)rr<thf(|f7wa(ifvery- 

uke  :duB^  affeolBtioD  of  ai  soperionHyiiioft  idni^iutely tccjjtMnKrf riti^  ^hjkdft^'  fn* 

Baolleinaiiliawbtperittpamd  T^-rriBihiotftAlowcv*  it  han  bflen'6>ftnd  asto** 

l<srabley  vaAhsBiinnUanMyBioypeA'^iKifptf^^  Ar 

mere  imitators.     But  the  true  objeclionliBt^hfttfitrift  wrongiip  fpfiiK^ipla; 

for,  ift^kpeiidentft7/x)f  >tlie/eVi2r.ahieMid5rilo€^         iiA|)€de9  09eeiSk^n».ftl- 

rifies  tbe  avtioufatioM  of  wonb^  tM  ^aodm'ltie  ttoeKJinpure^ibytiiitarcK 

dudn^  the  in8teinneaftali^ik£  thtJip9)md  BMUthiiemiwmmBl^i employed ; 

yet  !]iet(WBB'iipqHQ6tionably  tl»  !fint,«iiig0o«o£)h]8  jtiidf,i».tibAt  «pef»eft. 

The- very  «t]i]Tuptidn8rimiv^rsaUyiantn)d«i^        hia^ittitatert^/iHiAithey 

b4ve>berotiiriifly\BUitAQBewlK}>l^    «yoci^ed(rib  Um^>ftiii$<tbe*pit>0fiiMfWit& 

tki^'iinttid/bDi««wa>(tlie'xpa(ni>^.;if!Bl:pt^  aiwjr^  ftiidilhttivelotfitjijiittievK 

latepioniiDGWtbn,  apdi  fteedontdErpm  lllie.)a%alitiQf)l)0fi|i0itop  ^nda)^ 

8iiBh^aTttfioea;;iiboefaMvy(>tmdwiexeoiijti9t4  ofrSowni'^l/compofitiooiv^^df 

othevs-  d£  tk(e  Mmp  (iBttuattf  togel)iefc<<jwhHt .  the)  rmgfti  for/  ^ke  iooct)i&/9bii9i 

and/daeta  ofltte^IliQlihiuflvhiQ&jiioivripelTfidesif^  ia 

no  «^ tkto|^  timproblitfenrtci  aU  ibii:  tbet andiBCimbrafi^ifaiid  ritH]»!  Ihe.pbe-i 

tkmtl  geDetaititta';r.<||veilt  ^t.retMintrfltafierwiHripfiffsoAwayi^  r^jbe  liAmU 

aiMibd'of'Toeaiiaitidu'inlLt^holljr  Biq)eitederiii.f)  •>!  tr  rj^.;  fw  f  .1 

/  Jaataa:MaT>^a^rtar4waetdttaHniA^'ttiiatfpfj  BiUflcgtotyrtaiycaMhri  Sbe 

iHldltedi  knd^iftin'>h€simith^;dcldkaBted^^MtklQrh^  V«aut)K(»id>toiee^ 

oKlr.dii^  Irethdiijedr  blefikrer  tbe  piibHc  till <Iftfia>)wM;W  ^hsi  dstemuned'to 

qwt  ^bi^!  pidfepKioti,  ioid  )i#eht.&ibr(]fadk..  I  Sbe.  )vaif»  !idYVioi7^)UidwfQed  to 

ndkiquub  tbat 'intcfatadn,  <aiid^'fafler  M]mg9Lff^yfiifo^^*^i^l\a\Y*At 

ntamed-tor'lbie'Coiantryin  IfSdl^iffoitaiB^friveKytdififiEiientaing^to  what 

riie  had^deporiliedi' MSo'^agu  was  tbe'idtudggledbifha^tihatb^hiheailres 

TttaiBed<)iev.'i  iSheMWitotengfigei'fiDar  Aei Italian OpeBft.iTlJBOdyatidjKp- 

pewrad  vibeneiiieritfaitoi  hnme^any  cxmnddbaabie  iseefiillpfCULISp^iiiiihea^be 

finally  and  indeed  quitted  public  life.-  i^f/  -nulwi  t.^}  i, .:,.    . 

%  >  Bj  aatmc  Mtsi  ^Biliiagtoti  ^waa^iaiyiy'giKMf >   Her /mt^t^Viiffr'of  that 

peculiA#  bifllianlcy.inrtQite  that,  had  «i:^aihedolhei(hippdhltipii(]of  ;/ft^; 

for,  witb'the  vicMesBandiAdnasB  •f)(tfaatriilfltnj^ntti<,'itfaAd'a/bitti-Ji£ke 

lightiMflfrand'brflliandjs  wbilBibita«onpafla  uynvkra^wM^ailibftt  mdtniited» 

^  WbAi;L3ar^l«nuni..Wff>P^^  hU  y^ir  unfUi,  (le^wenf  40]Kfi  p9  it  prorlncial 
meeting,  and  a  i^w«pAper,  cntic  pointed  out  tnese  defects,  }fui  1^  Ko  aelieat6%.  phrar 
leolo^,  that  hU  lel^ition'wn^  k^ei^hai' Vi^kctife.  fhtHlemaVi  tiAikd  Vi-poii  him  and 
i^nesWlMi  e»p\tttnii^y  'iiflyiag<*th«iiiil  MI>iiiligHn  tovei({r  (itfrf  ii^l£%lMMlrMd 
noMdt€lgcy!ti9ii'bad^QT«r  bf«n  iMmh^r  4^iR<eQ|iiig  «i«i^  t«9p«p*(Mtf P44<^f^'^>HM|ciil 
dmnpfBan  MMll64rM,.«^^  jJajijfortiji.jM  opeqed  s 

<*  Now,'*  Mid  the  critic,  turning'  to  a  dneL  m  Hayan^a  r  Creation,'^  ^*  naten  tQ 
thk  putn^ur^Wk  h0  tongi.  fA^.i  4a  iMtlikBit,ff/dBM.BfttMnM  f  ^'litrU  leiortHin 
«iAiBMgr»'  thfrtoneft  id«t>.ii]ttaenliyHof/«M  kuuL"(.  M  I  tup— teda<  nfutik^^** 
aaid  thm  deMonatrattiK  ^'Nowr.  liilMi'tun  rmnniM^^  aa A  iktfo saMi  the  •  faftaam^i^ 
"  d- tla  '       - 


BaJtJwrtnmraaanct  tme-  attd  jDMMer.'  iHe*  iilid  ao^  got>bat<<nd'Ulia4iBM  «ew  bare 
when  dw  artkt  wmml 'hkn  byvAe  Hm^aaid'excWaad^viditMMtie^Mhenaenca, 
*<  atop,  sir;  I  laeit;  hat  you  hjKwmmk^mt^aimntUiorJir^,  kml  ahaU  ji«v^ 


it. 


never  roaabed,  ire  bdiovc^  befote  or  mnc^*  Her  iatooatioii  Mt  «i 
eorrect,  that  sbe  wa8  bardly  ever  ki^own  to  sing/.«ui  qF  4iiiie.  Jier 
«l«c«i^uip  1^  iier&ot^«pd  ber  fkooy  Buggwtfid  wgim  Hxtn  tot  good  Ustc 
vould  aliow  bMRto  intioducey  for  tba.ag^  of  '^  fiddle-wiigiog«>M  4«  it.luM 
been  cootetoptuondj  (ermfidy  was  tben:oaly.  about  to  eoj^mevceb  ^i^ 
bowev^,  eoibellished  pv^rf  aong  sbe  sang,  obangiflg  tbe  pasMgeo,  muk 
introdaced niore'ex^iu»ively  tb^ expratmon  ff  mmtmeni*  But  inlb att 
AU  power^  imaginatiyo  and  vocal>  die  nan ertbdeaa  Tettiaed  pi  sbn^lity  an 
ber  mauler  of  eseoatin^  PunccU  and  Handel^  wbieb  ^  made,  ber  tbnidal 
of  tbe  anci«ata.  Sfbe  imit^  cordially  witb  tbe  Oteat^ntK  pnrtj^  -mi  for 
l^r,  it  ia  btioMmj  the  practice  of  barmoBuping  aisa  waa  fiivtcoamfOMd. 
Carter'a  faeautifUl  and  pMbetia  *^^Oik  Nanaji  wilt  thou  f^ang  wiftb.  j»e»" 
nrga  tbe  loaet  pupvdari  and  it  certainly  ^raa  an  ex^utaile  tr«nt<lto.  bnr 
aMob  a  voice  (ie4iitmtiqguhoi¥t  tbe  aecdm)»inytng  vooal  b^tmonf^of 
Harrison,  Knyvett^  and  fiartlesoan^^  We  may  bere  take  ocoasisgi.  to 
iUuatrate  due  part  of  qur  aabjeat,  by  pointing  onU'  diat  to  tbio  |Mttty, 
periiaiB^^  ia  owing  tbe  p<^fib  and  perfeetipn  at  iibith  madrigal .  HmJigbc 
viogingianow  ariwed.  .  Tbegrtang  continually  togetberbntk  fivsiraotiee 
tndin  publio,  and  tbey  endeavoured  to  give^to  ainging  inpai^s  Jt&B^aarai 
finiab  diat  reiidesa  ario  singing  so  aupkijor.  E$ch  part  -was  cbaiitei)ed  la 
ta  utmo^  and  ibe  efibct  of  all  togetber  extidad  iofimte^^  aa  well  hf  tba 
Ugbte  and  sbfdows.  of  toner^by  alternoite  foroe  and  /d^ioacy^  by  the 
eputrast  of  land  and  sofk^  as  by  tbe  oxaot  sobriety  of  tbe  nukUU^  timi,  m 
to  apafltk,  ^  nvbich  tbr  general  efficiency  covdd  be  beet  suatained  nnd 
onriebed.  Tbcy  apoko  together^  saiig  49getheryn>ikd.  blended  nil  into  on* 
delicMHia  mass  of  aweet  and  expeessiiBt  aounid.'  Tbiaaobool  pmduced 
aeveral  wgers  of  a  lower  rank  indeed,  but  of  Gonaiderabie  edebii^. 
Mies  OantelO)  afterkvaivbi  Ma.  Haznaoiv  Misa  Jackson,  afiteturerda  Mn; 
Biancbi  Lacy,  and  Miss  Tennant,  are  three  examplea  of  no  onbnaiy 
attainmerit.  Misa^Paike  reaobed,  and  Matt.  Wm.  KnyiFett  x^eodna*  a 
atiU  bigfaer  pkoa.'  Glee  t)fiirtm  bave  been  inaintai9ed:aQd  auppovled  by 
tbe  Mieaan.  Knyvettsy  £llioti  J^rans,  6ale,  TenaiU  and.  some  -otherib 
wba  atill-floiunsb ;  indeed  tbe  cboira  of  4bt  Chapd  Ro^^l,  fit  BauLVi,lbe 
Abbey,  aand  Windsor^  reiciproeate<  tritb  jtbe  Ancient  Coneert»  atid.nftid 
oacbotbeTi  and  tbeeobool itaclf«  tbeir<ttiutual ajupport. 

Vaugban  and  BeUamy  succeeded  i{artison  and  BartlemaUybut'  neiltair 
of  tbem  bave'  attained  ariy tbkig  like-  tbe  same  elevalioa.  •  Xbey  wctt 
bip^y  pdlisbed  aingess,  but  :tbey  ladoed  tbe  eiapitnl  distinetian*** 
ongiHaUty.  They  weoo' content  to  follow  in  tbe  tiaok  marked  out  by 
tbcir  greaiter  piedaoeaaora,  and  can  be  aaid  to  have  added  nothing  to  the 
adence  or  the  pmctioe  of  vocal  art.  •    • 

The  vacancy  left  by  Billmginn^  as  an  Englsah  singer,  was  firal  occupied 
by  Hra.  Salmon,  ond  of  t^  very  musical  family  of  the  MahoUsL  There 
was  aomfllbiagso  ezquiaitein  the  tone  of  her  voice>  that,  like  Haxriaon's, 
it  enchanted  the  heuer  at  once.  Her  li^ility  was  not  less  delight^ 
but  she  "wa^' disfingiQihfhediieitheif'by  a  lervid  imagiiMioti  nor  ^nj 
commanding  faculty' bf  intellect.  '^Shfe  continued,  howievcr,  to  enjov  tbe 
first  placq  m  th&  orchestra  of  f^^glaud  tiU  the  last  nvc  ox  sul  ycM^ 
when,  fsom  aome  Jiervona  ttfieelion,  her  voioe  appeared  to  fail. 
ij ''        "'■  '  »'  *»•     I'    *  -■-  .-..^j—  -■■•' — /-  ..-,'■-      .        ■ 

^•The  wen-knbwa  Wjh;5jifig  K*'^^'i^(?  ^T^l'' ^^^^'^S^^  "^T-c  ^ 
Com  Bang  it  with  ease. 


eommmoafmi  of  (he  ff^mt  Cptt^.  Ufi 

W*  ^e  %a  nor  tbmigli  llie  hig)ifr  iwim  that  have  dignifiei 
Sfig^h  ipt  in  tUs  ltd  true  pchpd.  We  txuwt  now  tnxn  to  tbe  ^ncil 
bnndi-Htbe  Thei^tre. 

The  Snc^ith  Theatre  ymB  at  a  Tary  low  abb,  BcientifiaiUy<  speakinf  , 
«t  the  close  of  the  laat  pentuiy.  Kelly  and  Incledon  bad  occ«pied  tba 
firat  placea.  Kelly^s  voioa  waa  naturally  bad;  ao  bad  diat  Dk.  Arnold 
t&aed  to  aay  it  w#i  like-  '^  the  tearing  of  brown  papenr  ;'^  but  be  bad  been 
well  and  variously  inaCructed,  both  at  home  and  in  foivign  laodt,  and 
setuned  a  prodigy  for  tbe  time.  Incledon  was  pni«ly  Eaglish.  U19 
piofcaaional  life  «a«  eolou^e^  by  kn  incident  of  bis  boyhood.  He  began 
a  cbo^ter  i^  the  cathedral  of  Exeter.  A  relative  of  one  of  the 
d%iiitarie8  waa  charged  with  a  heinous  offence.  Incledon  wai^  a 
pnacipal  witnw-  'I'^e  aimplest  way  of  getting  nd  of  his  evidence  was 
to  send  him  on  bear^  a  man  of  war,  then  no  very  uncpavmen  stretch  of 

GWCr*  Ha  was  accordingly  kidnapped  and  kept  afloat  for  some  yeacSi 
ence  hi$  predilection  for  sea  ditties,  and  hb  success  in  them.  But 
IncWon  WM  splendidly  giA)e4  by  nature;  his  voice  was  not  only 
powerful,  rich,  and  ditciile  aa  gold,  bat  his  fidaette  waa  more  exquiaitdy 
toaed  than  that  of  any  ainger  we  ever  heard.  His  energy  waa  great,  hia 
aenaibiUty  scarcely  leaa,  and,  but  for  the  vulgarityt  of*  bis  mwofufr^  ha 
yms  qualified  to  take,  and  would  have  taken,  a  very  high  place.  Hia 
pnmnnciafion  waa  thick,  and  footed  by  somethihg  like  a  lisp,  which 

J^mceeded  from  a  roll  of  hi^  too  large  tongue,  when  he  pfepariML  f6r..a 
brcible  passage,  or  wa«  embarmssed  by  tbe  word.  In  thn  way,  too»  he 
used  to  jump  to  hia  falsette  by  pctavea^  for  the  tone  (it  waa  that  of  a  nch 
ihite)  was  so  widely  difitoent  frfnn  bia  natural  voi^a^  there  could  be  no 
jmietioQ.  Hia  singing  waa  at  once  natural  and  nationals  The  hunting 
aong* — tbe  eea  song — end  tbe  ballad,  given  with  BngUab  Isroe  and 
Bagliah  laeluig,  may  be  said  to  hwe  expisdd  with  Inoledon.  He  waa 
the 'manliest  of  atngera. 

In  1199,  appeareid  John  Binbam,  the  man  who  baa  staiinped  ita  moat 
nniveraal  obaractair  upon  the  style  of  bis  age.  I)e  was  firat  trained  to  aing 
at  the  synagogue,  under  Leoni,  who  was,  it  ia  said,  his  relation  ;*  but  hih 
sad  maater  waa  Rau2zini«  Ahfaough  be  bad  gang  both  in  London  and 
at  Bath,  he  buxat,  as  it  were,  upon  tbe  musical  world,  in  the  &1II  blaaa 
of  bia  powers,  at  the  period  above  named.  Stapben  Storaee  wrote 
Me/mofud  (his  last  and  one  of  his  best  works)  mr  bia  iotroduotibn. 
Tbe  writer  of  this  article  wittiesaed  bia  dc^but,  and  waa  never  mose 
aaloniabed  than  by  the  marvellous  ease  of  bis  execution  and  Ihq  iadlity 
with  which  he  vanquiahed  tbe  most  extraordinary  difficulties.  Svery 
panon  of  thia  age  baa  heard  Braham,  but  in  «  reoozd  of  thianature, 
irbich  it  ia  hoped  may  attain  some  permanency,  a  mare  apeeifio 
description  of  so  gifted  an  artiat  is  indiapcnaablei 

Bnuiam's  voice  is  a  tenor,  enlarged  in  compass  by  a  fidaette,  and  ita 
whole  range  of  really  uaeful  and  good  notea  extenda  from  a  ie;  the  bass  to 

*  It  U  impowble  to  imsgina  anything  mocf  oooiieitadi  or  uorfi  ^oa^^  thap 
Incledon  in  private  life,  as  well  af  on  tl^e  stage.  There  is  an  anecdote  in  commQa 
drculatioi^  which  combine  these  two  qualities  to  demonstration.  8oine  of  liis 
tbaatrical  companions  were 'one  day  dIsdiiAsifig 'the  qnaUtlet  necessary  tb  -  tft« 
performance  of  MaekeiOk^  when  IncMon  thas  saoket^^-t^A  WMm  slioiild  be 'a 
mtleman,  O— *  d~  me>  to  pUy  lAacheath;  he  shoidd  be  a  nan  of  education 
(anoiher  oatli)|  he  should  have  ane  maunacf  (a  still  stronger} ;  in  short  (with  a 
most  blaspheniDus  adjuration)  ha  unst  be  Charles  Ittdedoa.'*^ 
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prpflpjied  tjie^ery bjqsj;  i^oundsof  a  clea^^y beautifully ;plfl^ 
thoug^-per]bif'pf,a)w^yft, a  2i|</e^  lowieyod  by  Aat  Refect. ., .  It  vrai  sp  j^- 
fcctly  ^vcn.Ri^^^ual,  «d  hppQs^es^^  ^p  thorough  i^  fPPW^riP^?  *t 


iha<  b?  4?9ul4;prqduqp.finy  giyeu  jquajitity  or  ai^lty  upon  iflj  PA^jS^  i* 
at  plcMMfBi,  wfr^e,  if  be  ran  tbro^g^i  hi^.yvhele.cooiPli^,  py  .aeipktODC^^ 
YWifir^ppwiwe  iq/poi;it  ojut  at  wW  pr^iaie.  ipterval  bf  JookV' wl  jidin- 
quisbed^ .  the  ffilpe^t^,  tbougbi .  t]f)e  pec;^iv^'quaj,i^  of  ^fb^  yoi^ j )^^R. be 
ifpte  high,.ffa»  suffideptly  perceptible.  But  tp  tb^  ijf^jpu^  (^fjift'.tnie 
vorUmento*  9f  J^a^,  vpcal^^W).be,a)fco  added tne  fower-^fcqlpimnj) 
W^oj^e  ap^jo^dipg-to  the  p^asiopj-rrbe^  ?ouU  ipcreaep,  o^  atteic^^.  ifs 
voluipe,  pot  n;ief ely  ^making  it  ^Ipuder  .oif  spftdr,  but  W,  a»  ^tinc^j 
diffei:ep t  ^xpj^^aion  ;o£,  tope^  ^  ^  5peak.  It  be^aipe .  boja  or .  pi^^ 
tender:.oi;;aQ3ptpry„  martja}  9?:  dcsp^ipg,  i^^din^.  tp  the  i)«u&siob  of 
the  appg^  ".Whoever;  hfis.jhevd  Brabain|''  JsVys  die  eilitpr .  of  the 
**  Quarterly  Mui^ic^i  M  i^gazipe  iwi4  ,RevieV>"  .ip  hfi  f^bprate  /cbaiactcr  of 
this.f^rtipt,  "  ftipg  the-fir^tl^e  «f£  *  i^^aft.bef^  au/feU,  thro^gb  .t;he  ddea,' 
(froff^*  Jfiph^^h,').:iujMi^;rwllec^  pcpajfetelj.  4»?  V«^ 

fi:pm,^her<Bfl[tpf,:tbe  ^wag,  vi}l  have,  hwp.  tbi^ipeaclection  ofjwa.fcne, 
and  will  probably  aidnut  ibjftt .  he,  pan  praduoe  /eounda  .brcalHiM,  ipbpi^ 
•^?Wtioi^.piud:fa;vprtl(piety,--j-fip\^^  fyll  "fi^.  WtJ- 

Who^yejr.bH?.  heard  hij?;^  in  |be,recitat^yf,  0?^?^^4^n8  ^^  ft?r>  .  J9!5?P? 
and.'d^q>er.»tHl/  w^l  hay^iifiteue4,.lo  4)s  ^^tJiaox^pary  cWnges'pf  Ijiw^ 
expp^e^piDg  ^r^mPFO^  J^eWa^icn^a  the.deepe$t  apgvi^^  and  de^air^  are, 
heart- wndihg,.  yet  £fnx,a,iyi  ^leiap^  obediepqe  jjOjdivin^e  ppwi^r,  jind  jw- 
tic9^  bitte];;tbip^bts.urgix)ig  ^  tl^e'very  <confi4ie8  of  .ipadnes^  ai^'^  pnaDv 
the  shuddering  horror  of  pronouncing  a  sentence  wMcb  fulfils  an.  oath 
to  keaven-,  and  'Siici'iioev  all  ea#thAy  hope  af  •  happin^s*.  -  We  cam  leiect 
tio  single  Bplieim^n  t^hidi'  Msethbleb  «o  cOtiiiiKMralift^  a  portiM)  of  *th« 
light  arid  shadoTir,  of  the'  cqj&ttring  of  tohe,  (if  Ve  tnay  bOfitiW  silcfr  a 
atenni)  aa  this  admirable,  recitftitiye  ftiid  air.  In  the  0Td^,Qf  huidcal 
efiectsv  it  ranks,  we  think^t  with  'tfar«fioe8t*e£R>rla  of  Mrs.>Siddoii«*ia-^^ 

:  HTs  vbJriJpi^ V^s  not  less^y^tid  ili^oTst  dll  tjthefr  Wees  tbaUf  thegusi- 
yty.iipd.acfc^iff/l^nipf  Jiii,  tone,,  ^aeiecutiori  was  stilj  Ihore prod/^oug; 
his  fancy,  too,  was  pregnant  «ndi!e2iuberant7to.exceaa;,-w.bile  hia.attaJAr 
ttients'tas  'a*  'j^aiyoftrle  player  t<and  iimniciaD  eimbM  kim  to  ealicb 
Mii  ^feni^fe WitK'thtr>rhb1i^ l^krtitag' t^  '      ••••"<  '»'..■'•' 

J^ew.peiispn?,  possess  a  finer  terapp'r  br  a'sti'bn^ei-iTitilledCtliJiii^  3^^ 
BrahmO)  andiiferwer  atiJil.baye>laboureic(!so.  ipce^a,ptly.m  tn!^.|wgn5nit« 
aiiala||odBito<lnt'pffofeBnon^>  >  AU  theaeAttribtttea  Ud  to. their. eatavagast 
etttplc^'eirtiund b<i  becatfienot  otily  the iwesrvaried^-itnagiiiativB,^*"^ 
expressive  singer^  but'by;fki' thfe  most  florM.  Pcrtliatp^htfib  ^\^ 
tbebdief  be  ehtertayis,.  ibftt.be  was  l^prri.  about  twenty  years  tobaoip^i 
^^tbathe  pnoedad:hi»ageb.<  .'The.singers  of  Italy*  of  the  present  dsfi 
^  eofmnonlywhttt'  h^e*  introdiieed'abovt  Hhntf  yeirtrs  ago.  He  oanaoS 
bbwe^lrcr;  ^tkM  ;65!(*ii^(Ea'fbth'a^iig'"  iblt^d"  hi«'  gifts  and  attainMicott. 
By  doing  .everytbipig,  be^  bjw  <j<|»iifopnded'  everything :  be  has  sung  »l 
4abk,  in .  tbe<  orcheatray  .the  iConA:ert»  and  the  theatres  Italian  apd  Epglwi!; 

'  ^- .Tbis  •tsctaiiMS  hwAitmtxnp^^  tfovf^  *As, ftrigw«l  and- RiPf^M  pemv^  *'  tba.co^ 
aaeiof  th«<v#icQ|'y^fi^4^j^Arfriiy>w]uoh.,tfai  toJiaaiia<»a«bfaini(nota  tQ.jiol9}  ))<^ 
aacendiog  andidoKmUti^^i'. '.  .  M.jr  .,:.  ■  "  1.  •.  .(     { 
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\.  -  • 

lie  hu  mioistered  In  tarne  to  ewry  taste,  and  levelled  aa  heartily  and 

a^'lttfdjffi^tfy  in  tfe^oi^tjW  Wthc'!*^  ^f^bf^'liilW .♦«  "Biifrlee^i 


^«rli^e,,Mf.  Bfahatn  is  ihe'iii6^  bccom^iiishfid^iiger  it'lias  falleii  tt)'tll« 
lo<  of  the  present,  btpjferhapfeapy  getiei'atibn  tdlieaf  ""^  *"He1frma^e* 
xte^eh  s^Ife:  Not  toadtttit  this  )f)6rifetttit)iiV  iti  iti'ftilfeit  accfejitottoti; 
y)dcl  Jite  to  det)ri7e1iim  of  a  part. of  hl^hbikoiiti  jf' aM  'if  h'tf  httft  Ven- 
oert^  triy  hSn^lf  to  a  Imxumii^of  otnatnent,  t6'^  dk^re^  of  jiasiibnate 
tijjifdASoA  a'^ittle  dhove'theWoiritife  oJf  trntti;  or^ if  hfehtt! Stated  the 
puntf  5f 'Ijls  t^ej  atia,;t!ie^p^  6f  to'hiAnrf^'by' rf^fene#al 

comniingltng  of  "^e  styles  fif  tile  dhurch,  tWl^hl&nati^^iiglisfe'ihtati^. 
uvx^i:^^!^.  ...j.^.-'.^a^^^  .=.  '^i  becri  f^^k  watit  if  fecbH^hjl 

)y  t!he  [t)itif:k\^\icWtminthi^'ksm 

s  Tl(rbfe^^dn  t6'kdttinW^46'th^T)lefesU^^ 

rf'Widfei  itVail5ddu*^tb''i^  ^ftd-i^ith  rtich^'tjQfeht^ 'ft'^aa 

cS^iafg^ehhimtoc^^^^  />'km....j  ::...  r.,  , 

•  'Bftiij^  h'as  H^d  *^d6nip6tiie6re,tid'Tival/'''DUriiijt^'tli^lotf^^^ 
of  W  public  We  (aUtio^t  thitty-^;  ^ei^s);'  Be  to'-itb^  kldn^i^^i 
wiificitiit  it^dJcatioil  tibt  only  of  lid'  ifetiirWaey,;bt5ft'df  thfe^'ferfi^A 
liifltyrbf  the  inf^tieiki^  ahd'otganicP'quafifiiatibns  n^^ifert^'-^ii^^dcliltiiti-' 
n^6  i  greiat  attist.  '  Th'e^eattfst '  ^aj^^^bSdh '  ttf 'ri^i!ty  i^a^ 
airti  of  JWr.Sapi0,  vhi  possessed  i'Beadtffrf  roSlce^'a'gtiod^tf^li^p^Hibti- 

ul^ — ilh  'i  '  ■(.  iii.n!  i-    .M!  li  r  ,-. .?:  ,,i:."ir!i.,uHim — li.    ri.niiii  hi'ri  '»\Mu»i\t   nW 

a|gie^.w^eq^Jti&oi^bf.,tQ  haveJiMen^  ,9p4  Wild  hftvebeen  lfWt,for  those  Uifljieirtc^ii.itf 
Pfst  (TuideL  '  Bejnr  Vt  table  with  sbqiie  of  the  finest  musicians'  iii^tti^  coUiici-y,  bit 
I^'lfiidt;-whWthei%  y^&k  ^ime  ddhb^  ks  td'  hiir  t^ptidtl  ^b  1^'  pa«l((\Md%«*  df 
tB^s^^k^HibiUlK^di^ht'hittlKti/^nl  his : leaf taviigsmqiib; ni<  dw  ^%bu(  1^  Diii>yila 
ever  kno«r,*'  asked  Braham,  ^'  any  otber  singer  who  made  eigbty^housand  f)9^ii(d4 

~  itbe 


tiing  eiUJored  tMee  times:"''  ''  And^i^Ko'encbfys  him  thAi^tJuttwf**^  *'  Tbe^pJt 
atetf-gkf Juries.'  To'them  ih^i^fiW'b^ittiwrjriiljjI^  Irnuiyn'f  -"  //  ,•><))  ^7')jn  t  -ifJ 
c^')fib:&iuch  ftfithis  Jnouepjgettnig'Ptnfpr  theiqufs^ilbi  T^lDWAilP  ^e^^hev/ft^A. 
Brabam  was  conversing  with  afij^udqoqfeci^iwr;^  n^mM^^jaj^(n,;vJ^^^e  h|Mj~ 
iMon  mtidzod^  wbo  defen49<il  h^"  critics  upon  the  ground  of  his  having  assumed  all 
•tyres.  ^Do  you  riieah  to  sav,"  ksted  tbe^enfeitivte  irmi;'*^'ih&VTM\iiA  Have 
iMen  a  bbtti^r  sihget^ad  ihy  pradtWb^^i  ]^  ntfiiltiiailfi^  ?^>  '"^^^^I  (iiV'  rfilj^i^  1& 
friaitd.  Bf'ahain  satik  itoif  $ifk»  viAtaaiu  iaib  .4i  revHrUn-frbn  {sr^h  ^be^brqUp^i  '«»& 
fepBRHingirilit.gnqafllerTffiiri^iBiViiiMn^^^  'A  I  .|)eijB«,Wai^.(aii^n^.liu^  xwulf 
apPWWe  jpftff  givea^^ch  ^Audienee,,an^  th^l^  see,hp^Vfl4(  sln^V'-The  dir^ 
ton  of  the  Ancient  Concf*rt.  who  excluded  Braham.witn  a  umudice  mo«t  uiiju^t 
auj'lnderensib^  firkin 'thjr'orch^strik,  ilirhts  pW^iiad  it^i^Mbly  dictti\^;  Ubva 
c&iHfh  10  ari4«rei^ Wr  iii  ikffi  relpect."  'THb HeVcJrk,  noi:to  tsrf(fkthftiwn,jtttie'«r  that 
jiDdieflOB  «oLld^o»dot4Mt  sot,  mi\y  iipf4lfvi;'^wr^4Mi9h<»^i<^fra^^b^^^Pfi}^VWM 

Perbaps^tbe  bjgbest   o^mpjinient  ever  yi 

iwefl^nown  dustfiian^s  to  the  Duch^  of  D6von^i/([f,  irthlik  I'eiacea  by  ismntun. 
^  eAtati^M,  bfy loiing'lils'wiiy,  9tf  iM>di^'d«Ms^ftffa]l<^  «tr>di6'ltaOli  of  BiiKd^ 
g«te-ftire«C.  ~  Scsroety  bad  he  entered  it,  when  he-saw  four  or  'fire  mifiaiia  manifeafe. 
Ifbildt^ft  Warlbft  bttt  toi  fboe  ilheWi 'A8'lte^PMkd'e»yh»felt>Mb4iaiidkiaBcksdrjarawn 
frdm  hi! pd&#i*  TIrif  Wan^tidMon^ i^hflTtlMff  ovlr^iiw Mbi^a'wiro n^eoft  befota 
him  cried  oa^  «« 'Tu  BnOuun  r<»Uie  tbief  boBmedUtelyitfaiawia  UA^b^ 
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kMy  ill  tlie  IttAisA;  tttd  echMldembl^  IMiti|^.    H^  %fts  tiiH  ttBCBlrit  tt 

pbHtttf^Ht  itiri  i)|ui%es|)eeia!Ijr  i|uttHfK^  hitn.  Sliitte  tears  iinise tfi^itered 
Sinekir,'  whose  vbitse  was  ^tire  Ih  qnallty^  ^  bimsidtetiibk  voltifefej  ftM 
tetremely  fiexiVte.  At  fitst^  H6  tnade  toihfe  fi^i^i  aiid  beeanrt  iii  fiskiJt 
sortafatourite  Wkb  thfc  ptibHc.  tlii  Went  to  Itie^,  atid  itfttiHied  jMiiipB 
the  very  best  specimen  of  the  very  worst  taste.  Hi*  facility  df  <ttefctfti<ni 
led  him  tb  embellil^h  everything  he  ^an^in  thb  tfioirt  extt^vtigant  iniiiiier, 
and  he  reappeared  oiily  to  M  irred^isiriiiWy'.  Mr.  Wo()d  has  lately  also 
enjoyed  a  stnall  share  of  the  public  Regard ;  and  h^e  may  be  aaid  to 
end  the  oatalbgufe  of  English  tetiors*^  f6r  it  is  a  euf icms  fkct  tbst,  lieifhef 
in  the  concert-room  nor  the  thtotre,  hal  any  oiie  of  larger  promise  diati 
ordinary  appeated  dvlring  the  successive  reigns  of  Harrison,  Vtughan, 
and  Btttham* ' 

If  there  have  bfeen  more  diversity  among  the  femkles;  tfcere  has  not 
been  more  excellence.  One  single  name  has  stood  the  te^  of  tltei^— ^ 
Mtsu  Stephen^, — who  has  of  late,  indeed,  seceded  almost  entirely  fiM 
the  practice  of  the  profession.  MisS  Stephens  b^n  her  career  early, 
btit  did  not  come  pre-eminently  forwaM  till  about  1812.  She  com- 
menced her  ran^ieal  edncation  under  Lanza;  who  piDceeded  to  fbnli  bet 
voice  with  care,  but  also  with  the  i^wprogreasionof  the  Italian  method. 
Subsequently  she  became  the  pupil  of  Welrfi,  who  appUM  hraiself  in- 
€ushiottsiy  to  the  task  of  fttting  her  for  the  atage,  ^nd  of  bringii^  her 
out.  Her  round;  fnll,  rich,  hytHy  voice,  her  natural  manner,  her  srmple 
Myle,  deformed  by  no  sOrt  of  affectation)  immediately  ivon  upon  the 
piiblic ;  and  bbth  in  the  orchestra,  the  church,  and  the  theatre,  riie 
bdcairte  universally  admired.  No  female  singer  perhaps  fever  buflt  sb 
true  ah  English  s^le  upon  Italian  rudiments.  Her  ballad  singing  was 
perfection.  There  was  also  high  beauty^  and  no  slight  polish,  in  her 
concert  and  oratorio  singiiig)  and  thon^  the  manner  was  anything  but 
Impassioned^  it  Was  settsible  and  graceful.    Her  purt^  rend«*red  het 

Scrformanee  the  very  model  of  what  our  tiatiott  terms  "  chaste  singing." 
To  one  ever  enjoyed  more  universal  engagemefats  than  Miss  Stephens. 
She*  sang  ev^where  fot  nesirly  twenty  years,  except  at  the  Italiaii 
Opera  \  Md  n^  Mie  adomed  }>tiblie  life  by  the  tirtues  a!nd  the  natarti 
graces  of  bet  {/rivat^  character  more  than  she  has  dotre. 

Miss  P^ton,  endowed  mora  variously,  but  not  so  highly  in.  fioiri^ 
respects,  has;  for  the  last  few  years^  occupied  a  lofty  place.  NatuTt 
gave  to  thte  yottng  lady  a  very  beautiful  person^  a  sweet  aiid  extensife 
Voice,  utiboanded  industty  and  emulation;  and  a  wami  imagination.  Shft 
iii  a  very  fine  muaician  f ;  but  she  has  beeii  tht  fttholar  of  a  multitude  of 
masters,  good,  bad^  and  indifferent,  and  her  scale  was  never  rightlj 
formed  from  the  first;  she  has  therefore  laboured  under  the  drawback  df 
an  unequal  and  imperfect  vocali2ation.     Her  fancy  and  feeling  have  also 

"    *      'iT  '■'-■'  ■  ■'  111  II  I  I  p    nil  III  I    »        «  I  I   .  »^^»«^.» 

*  ^e^rhaps  tre  ought  Xf*  mention  ^\x,  Hroadhurst,  if  it  be  only  for  his  beantifnl 
performance  of  **  John  Anderson  my  ^oi*  Never  was  anything  more  ]iatfaet<C| 
more  exquisite  than  this. 

f  One  of  the  strengest  proofs  of  this  truth  wa^  given  by  Miss  ^aton  about  fire 
years  sinice.  $he  was,  en^ged  to  sing  at  the  PhHharmonic ;  and,  on  the  tfwrning 
pf  the  rehearsal,  was  requested  to  sing  a  soi^  of  Spohr's,  one  of  the  most  difflailti 
^ecause  cnnsi9t!ng  pf  ^terrals  almost  nnvpcal,  that  ever  was  compoi^ed.  She  sang 
the  song."  a  prima  vista/'  with  a  degree  of  precision  and  excellence  pandleled  ool? 
by  the  well-known  anecdote  of  MarSi  when  tested  in  a  similar  way  by  Frederl« 
theCteeati 


^  .]M»  ^wbU  her  10  fffiiie  to(i  Aiv :  bet  pi^tboft  bM  llttvAie  >.  fHh^ftfi^ 
ttiftticj  ber  ^pre$ilion  ia-cairied)  by  Tetftrdatioiui.  of- the  ttme^Viokai 
empbaBiS)  aaji  stfug^lisg-aAer  <:ittreiiio  efilsQllvIo  a  length  ofteti  tQUebittg 
upon  the  ndieHloi2)»  and  al^ayl  liable  to  4b<&  suspi&ion  of  afitetatioii. 
BHt»  with  all  th^ae  deductiena^  she.  is  stjAl  a  greajt  artist j  and  It  ireuld 
b^  0B]poiaible  to  find  aiu>tber  Bngliah^female  so  vaneiwty  ati4  la  highly 
cultiTeted. 

The  ]plaee  of  theae  singers  baa  been  since  oeeupi^d  by  Misa  Ihveraritjr 
<w^a  has  scaieely  realissed  the  promiae  she  M  first  held  Qi»t>5  Miss  Shiis 
teffj  Miss  Ca.wse,  and  Miss  Roiner;  bttt  none  of  them  have  ytt  risen 
to  a  height  sufficient  to  place  them  above  Ihpse  l^ho  float;  for  a  short 
tiioe,  like  the  gay  bubbles  of  the  elenieht^  sink,  and. are  seen  no  more*. 

The  stage  has  rarely  reared  a  bass  singer  of.  any  mark  or  likelihood ; 
the  paucity  and  incapacity  of  such  artists,  and  the  few  and  feeble  parts 
written  for  them^  have  operated  necessarily  to  keep  thena  eut  of  sight, 
and  repress  even  the  talent  which  has  appeared.  Storace  had  the  noluest 
voice  to  write  lor  in  Sedgewick  that  was  ever  heard  on  the  English  stage-; 
bQt.$hf)  man  was  heavy,  dnll,  and  irregular.  Of  kte,  htJvever,  Mr.  Hi 
Pbillipa  and  Mr.  Seguin  (a  pnpilof  the  Boy^  Academy)  have  come 
boldlji  out.  The  foripaer  haa  highly  distingutshed  himself,  and  is  now 
esteemed^  in  the  coBcert^xoom,  Uie  direct  and  only  successor  of  Bartle- 
man  j  while^  upon  the  stage,  he  takes  a  moiie  exalted  pl(u;e  than  any  of 
hia  predeoesBOffs.  His  veice  is  somewhat  heavier  and  rout)der  than  a 
barytone,  while  it  preserves^  in  a  great  degi<eei  the*  brillianoyref  ton^ 
pecidiar  to  that,  species^  ranges  through'  its  full  eompa$s  ahove^  and  is 
more  attended  below.  Mr.  Fhillipa  has  a  stroeg  oApaeity  ^nd  ^  fertile 
&ne^;  but  he  haa  also  ^ood  taste  and  a  squ^  judgment.  At  this 
moment  he  ia  the  fntwt  popular  £ngU«h  singer  going ;  a(nd^  l^hat  has 
•atdooa  been  achieved  by  any  bass,  his  balUd^smging  is  greatly  esteemed. 
The  .truth  ia^  he  is  simple^  natural,  sensible,  and  expressive ;  and,  above 
all,  content  to  do  no  i^^iire  than,  the  .•o^casiion  demands,  and  he  himself 
c»Db  .perfectly  execute.rr-Mr.  Seguin  has  a  noUa  voiee  and  much  science. 
His  performance  with  Malibran  in  *^  La  Somnambula"  baa  gaii^ed  him 
eiedit:  with  the  public,  which  industry  ;and  experienoe  will  establish. 

We  have  tjws  exMhite^  a  *^  pevlsttephic  picture  "  of  the  talent  nou* 
rished  by  the  eleeUon  of  the  counlry  during  the  last  tblDty  years*  Mul- 
tiaudes  hate  risen.and  sunk*;  for  the  trial  shows  how  rarely  persons  are 
endowed  with  aQ  the  qitalities  that  constitute  a  grM  artist.  Organic 
strength— ^vocal,  iiiteUeetual^  corpwreal^  must. all  unitet;  wid  now,  the 
edHcation  and  knowledge  necessary  vrould  aatound  the  singers  of  the  last 
centui^;  To  be  able  to  ptononnce  and  understand,  to  far  as  the  words, 
of  a  aong  go,  English,  Latin,  Italian,  Frenoh,  and  Gartnan|,  sometimes 

^  We  have  i\at  forgotten,  though  wS  postpone,  Madam^'Vestris,  because  she  com- 
menodd  ki  ^e  Rbig's  Theatre. 

f  The  fatigue  Kinffers  undergo  is  iifcredibte.  Pl»ta,  not  many  seasons  ago,  played 
\n  NKp!es,  and  sefcHtStn  days  aftffwSrd^  ap^arfed  upmi  tire  boards  df  the  King*a 
TVtSae^  iri  Londoit.  Afeei^  ths  Tbost  fatfguiti);  chh^a^i^rs,  shtf  sometimes  ^ces  t4 
more  than  one  prjrste  evening  concert,  bavijig  sung  at  a  nfbmitig  concert,  or 
rehears^,  or  both.  Mrs.  Siilizion,  in  one  ^eek,  sango^  the  Mbhdjr^  night  in  Lon 
don,  .Tnesday  ^t  Oxford,  Wednesday  in  London,  Thursday  at  Bath,  friday  in 
London,  and  Saturday  at  Bristol,  fflaihhxg  but  th^  constitution  of  a  horse  cat^ 
stand  ii:  The  private  concerts  <rf  the  nobility  rsivtly  bfffin  befor*  eleven  o'clock  a^ 
nighty  and  end— no  one  knows  when.  The  W^ours  are  the  dbstmcUon  Of  the 
health  of  the  Londbn  world.  ^^      • 

{  It  is  msrveUoos  that  no  sspirant  has  revived  Hdghiugton's  Greek  Ode^  or 
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even  SpaniBli,  teemt  to  be  all  but  indispensable;  for  all  these  langoagei 
have  been  sung  at  provincial  festivals.  To  converse  in  French,  if  not 
Italian,  is  almost  equally  important  to  those  who  must  mix  so  much 
,with  foreigners,  and  with  such  various  society.  To  be  able  to  read 
music  wi&  the  utmost  £unlity, — to  understand  its  construction  suffi- 
ciently, at  least,  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  ornament  upon  given  har- 
monics,— to  play  the  pianoforte  enough  to  accompany, — are  essentials. 
To  these  accomplishments  ought  to  be  added  a  wide  and  comprehensi^^ 
study  of  English,  Italian,  and  German  composers,  both  for  the  church 
and  the  theatre.  Here  is  enough  for  the  employment  of  a  laborious  life ; 
but  if  the  artist  have  not  polished  manners,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
the  current  literature,  he  or  she  will  find  little  countenance  in  the  polite 
world,  to  which,  if  they  mix  in  society  at  all,  it  is  their  province  to 
aspire.  This  is  no  ideal  picture.  We  have  known  females, — aye,  and 
young  females, — (for  they  far  exceed  the  men,)  whose  attainments  were 
not  far  short  of  this  estmiate.  Madame  Caradori  Allan  is  one  of  the 
brightest  examples.  To  all  these  attainments  she  adds  drawing  and 
modelling  to  great  perfection,  and  is,  withal,  amongst  the  most  modest, 
sensible,  and  well-bred  persons  of  her  time.  We  know  not  how  it  is, 
but  so  it  is,  the  foreigners  excel  us  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  their 
accomplishments. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  dearth  of  rising  singers  in  certain 
classes.  The  absence  of  commanding  talent  is  obvious ;  but  perhaps  so 
much  more  is  now  done,  even  by  second-rates,  that,  to  be  first,  implies 
even  more  than  former  favourites  achieved.  Upon  the  stage  there  are 
Misses  Inverarity,  Betts,  Shirreff,  Romer,  Cawse,  H.  Cawse,  Mrs.  Way- 
lett,  Madame  Vestris,  Mrs.  Wood,  &c. ;  Messrs.  Sapio,  Wilson,  Tem- 
nleton,  and  Wood,  tenors ;  H.  Phillips,  Seguin,  and  Stansbury,  basses, 
in  the  concert  Miss  Massou  has  already  attained  high  eminence;  Mrs. 
Seguin,  Mrs.  Bishop,  and,  above  most  others,  Miss  Clara  Novello,  afford 
abundant  promise.  But  the  summit  is  only  attained  by  lang^  as  well  as 
painful  labour. 

Our  notice  has  run  to  an  extent  which  compels  us  to  postpone  the 
last  and  most  fashionable,  if  not  the  most  popular,  item, — the  portraiture 
of  foreign  excellence, — to  another  Number.  Enough,  we  hope,  has  been 
said  to  prove  that  the  natives  of  England,  under  judicious  cultivation — 
give  them  fair  play — have,  at  least,  the  power  of  vying  with  foreign 
artists  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  the  branches.  If  Italy  and  Germany  boast 
their  Catalani,  their  Colbran,  their  Pasta,  and  their  Sontag,  we  have  oiir 
Billington,  our  Vestris,  our  Salmon,  and  our  Stephens.  Braham  we 
pronounce  to  be  unmatched,  in  spite  of  all  his  sinkings.  It  is  a  question 
whether  Italy  ever  produced  a  more  perfect  cantabile  singer  than  Harri- 
son. What,  then,  is  wanting  to  the  perfecting  of  English  art  and  English 
artists  ?  That  devotion  to  music  which  England  can  never  feel,  so  long 
as  England  considers  politics,  commerce,  and  general  literature  to  have 
superior  'claims ;  in  short,  so  long  as  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
prefer  domestic  affection  and  society  to  public  entertainment,  general 
good  to  personal  amusement,  freedom  to  Mvolity,  moderate  to  excessive 
pleasures,  and  reason  to  passion. 

set  Romtic*     The  Rum  will  loon  appear,  now  that  the  horn  baud  has  coma 
among  us. 
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THE   LATE   MR.   TARDY, 

*'  Better  late  than  never ''  was  the  motto  of  that  ancient  family,  the 
Tardys;  that  of  the  Loiters,  ^' S/oio  and  wr^."  The  deceased  Sir  Daw- 
dlemore  Tardy,  of  Neverdone  Castle,  Bart,  father  to  our  present  subject, 
married  Miss  Evelina  Loiter,  sole  offspring  of  Sir  Lag  Loiter,  Bart.,  of 
Limpingham  Hall.     Certain  trifling  circumstances  appeared  to  render 
this   marriage  desirable — such  as  equality  of  rank,  contiguity  .of  the 
familv  estates,  the  mutual  affection  which  had  long  existed  between  the 
principal  contracting  parties,  the  fitness  of  their  ages,  the  conformity  of 
their  habits,  tastes,  and  dispositions,  &c.    Yet,  maturely  conndered,  a 
more  injudicious  union  can  hardly  be  imagined  ;  for  what,  indeed,  but 
the  most  disastrous  consequences  could  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
junction,  not  of  the  families,  but  of  their  mottoes !     In  the  formation  of 
character  the  operation  of  a  precept  frequently  repeated,  though  imper- 
ceptible, is  certain ;  and  no  one  will  venture  to  dispute  that  a  person  who 
can  scarcely  ever  step  into  his  carriage,  or  seal  a  letter,  without  finding 
the  same  maxim  obtruded  upon  his  attention,  will  insensibly  become  its 
slave.     How  much,  then,  must  the  case  of  such  a  one  be  aggravated 
when  abandoned  to  the  influence  of  two  such  monitors,  both  pointing  the 
same  inray !     Had  either  of  the  two  families  had  for  their  motto,  ^'  Delays 
are  dangerous^**  or  "  Strike  while  ilie  iron*s  /wi,"  or,  "  A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine^**  or  "  Never  put  off  till  Uhmorrowwhat  can  be  done  to-day. ^^ 
— ^though,  haply,  somewhat  too  long,  or  not  sufficiently  elegant  to  decorate 
the  paunels  of  a  carriage, — the  counteracting  influence  of  one  of  these 
sentences  would  have  neutralized  the  mischievous  eflects  of  either  of  the 
others.   As  it  was,  the  operation  of  their  combined  force  was  irresistible ; 
and  of  their  pernicious  power  the  unfortunate  victim  was  the  late  Mr. 
Loiter  Lag  Tardy. 

The  Gcxdus  of  Delay  seems  to  have  ^presided  over  the  fortunes  of  our 
hero  even  before  his  entrance  into  this  world  of  trouble.  Anxiously 
awaited  by  Sir  Dawdlemore  and  his  young  and  lovely  wife  was  the  period 
which  should  bless  them  with  what  is  prettily  termed  a  pledge  of  affection. 
The  tenantry,  also,  of  the  two  families  felt  a  deep  and  natural  interest 
in  the  event,  for  (to  say  nothing  of  the  love  and  respect  they  entertained 
for  their  landlords)  the  birth  of  a  chil4  was  to  be  celebrated  by  the  roast- 
ing of  a  couple  of  fat  oxen,  and  the  distribution  of  sundry  barrels  of 
very  strong  ale.  The  heads  of  the  most  learned  gossips  of  the  village 
of  Limpingham  were  at.  work;  signs  and  appearances  were  carefully 
considered;  time  was  strictly  calculated;  and,  at  length,  by  a  general 
concurrence  of  opinionis,  the  eighth  of  September  was  declared  the  fa- 
voured and  fortunate  day  which  the  young  stranger  would  most  certainly 
honour  with  his  first  interesting  squeak.  The  important  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember arrived.  Certain  symptoms  experienced  by  Lady  Tardy  seemed 
likely  to  confirm  the  opinions  of  the  old  ladies  of  Limpingham.  The 
ale-barrels  were  rolled  out  upon  the  lawn  of  Neverdone  Castle,  the  fatted 
oxen  were  turned  from  their  pastures,  the  ropes,  of  the  church-bells  of 
Limpinghiun  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  most  expert  ringers  in  the 
village,  and  nothing  remained  wanting  to  put  all  these  evidences  of 
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heart-felt  rejoiciugs  into  appropriate  action,  but  the  preconcerted  ngnal 
which  was  to  announce,  incontestably,  an  addition  to  the  fiumily.  But 
the  old  ladies  of  Limpingham  were,  for  once,  at  fault ;  and  the  eighth  of 
September  was  disappointed  of  its  expected  honours,  for  the  little  Taidy 
Hppeared  hot  on  that  day.  So  the  bell^ringera  returned  to  their  honies, 
the  ale-barrela  were  restored  to  their  shed,  and  the  iatted  oxen  to  their 
pastures.  Another  day  passed  away,  and  another ;  a  week,  a  fortiiight 
elapsed,  yet  was  Uie  world  ungladdened  by  the  addition  of  the  invaliii^ 
unit  to  its  hundreds  of  miUions.  ''  Slow  and  sure,"  said  Sir  Lsg 
Loiter.  **  Better  late  than  nerer,"  responded  his  patient  son-in-kw. 
At  last — at  last — ^at  last,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September^  (exactly 
twenty-one  days  after  the  pcdod  calculated  upon^)  at  precisely  nkke  of 
the  morning,  a  red  flag,  hoisted  on  one  of  the  chimney-tops  of  Never 
done  castle,  gave  assurance  of  the  birth  of  an  heir-male  to  the  h6aie  of 
Tardy.  All  was  how  rejoicing !  The  bells  of  Limpinghun  church  were 
set  ringing,  the  ale  was  rolled  out  to  be  tapped,  the  oxen  were  dmen 
forth  to  be  slaughtered. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Genius  of  Delay  seems  to  have  ]^«8ided 
oyer  the  fortunes  of  our  hero,  even  (if  such  an  expression  be  allowaUe) 
before  his  birth.  His  first  step  in  the  world,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
the  very  step  he  took  into  existebce,  was  taken  too  laJtei  The  young 
gentleman,  whose  appearance  we  have  announced,  was  not  Master  Loiter 
Lag  Tardy !  Barely  had  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  away,  (Ibr  Sir 
Dawdlemore  Tardy  and  Sir  Lag  Loiter  were  still  shaking  hands,  and 
congratulating  each  other  upon  die  happy  event,)  when  the  nurse  bmst 
into  the  room,  and  announced  the  arrival  of  a  second  pledge  of  aifectloii ! 
This  was  our  hero.  Call  it  indolence ;  call  it  politeness  towarda  hb 
fellow-brat  whom  he  allowed  to  take  the  start  of  him ;  qualify  his  conduct 
upon  the  occasion  in  whatsoever  way  you  please ;  certain  it  n,  that  bj 
coming  into  the  world  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  late,  he  lost  a  baro- 
netcy, with  two-and-thirty  thousand  a  year,  and  took  in  exchange  the 
advantageous  place  of  younger  brother,  with  a  magnificent  three  hundred 
whilst  his  father  lived,  and  the  chances  of  what  afterwards  the  generositr 
of  the  person  whom  he  had  so  kindly  obliged  might  choose  to  bestow 
upon  him  on  his  acceding  to  the  title  and  the  estates. 

The  overjoyed  father  (whose  delight,  however,  was  somewhat  dimi- 
nished by  receiving  more  than  he  had  bargained  for)  was  naturally 
anxious  to  feast  his  eyes  with  a  sight  of  the  future  baronet  and  fan 
brother.  Accordingly,  two  little  lumps  of  brick-dustHSoloui^  puCtr 
were  brought  for  his  inspection.  Not  greater  could  have  been  his  won- 
der and  his  admiration  had  a  phoenix  and  a  unicorn  been  exhibited  to 
him.  Apparently  forgetting  that  such  things  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, he  gazed  upon  them  as  though  they  were  the  rarest  plroductioDS  of 
nature ;  and,  like  the  bird  we  have  alluded  to,  only  to  be  met  with  once 
in  a  century.  But  the  first-felt  raptures  of  paternity  must  be  treated 
with  indulgence. 

"  Do  you  consider  them  handsome,  nurse  ?"  asked  he,  in  a  tone  saffl- 
ciently  indicating  that  he  did — at  the  aame  time  putting  a  couple  of 
guineas  into  the  hand  of  the  matron. 

"  They  are,  positively,  the  most  beautiful  creatures  I  ever  beheU,  Sir  " 
replied  she  j  adioitiy  adding,  <<  and  so  like  you  and  my  lady !'' 
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dhe  tlien  expatiated  on  iha  several  channB  of  the  tbinge;  4eclaring  a 
small  pimple  in  the  centre  of  what  &he  pretended  was  the  face  of  our 
bero-^fliaving  no  business  with  his  brother,  we  shall  make  no  further 
ni«tition  of  him} — to  be  the  very  nose  of  her  ladyship ;  and  a  gunlet- 
hole  just  below  it  to  be  Sir  Dawdlemore's  own  mouth. 

But  however  well-founded  may  have  been  the  nurse's  encomium  on 
the  beanty  of  the  little  gentleman,  certain  it  is  that  that  beauty  was  not 
destined  to  be  of  long  duration.  At  the  period  when  Mr.  Tardy  came 
into  the  woridy  that  scourge  of  society,  that  foe  to  the  quiet  and  comfort 
of  mankind,  the  barbarous  and  evef-to-be-exeorated  Jenner,  had  not  yet 
promulgated  his  fatal  discovery  of  the  means  of  oounteracting  that  admi* 
rable  contrivance,  called  the  small-pox,  for  preserving  th^  earth  from 
being  overnm  with  scrubby,  screaming  children.  Then  did  that  invalu- 
able disease  walk  unimpeded  through  the  blind  alleys  and  the  crooked 
lanes,  in  one  week  beneficently  sweeping  away  a  greater  number  of  the 
^  litde  nnwashed  "  than  the  combined  industry  of  war,  plague,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,  could  in  a  month  exterminate.  One  morning  the 
nurse  entered  the  break^Mt-parlour,  and,  with  consternation  painted  on 
her  onmtenance,  informed  die  baronet  and  his  lady  that  four  virulent 
of  small-pox  had  appeared  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 


castle.     At  this  awful  intelligence  the  baronet  and  his  lady  looked 
aghast. 

**  What  is  to  be  done,  nurse  ?"  inquired  Lady  Tardy. 

**  O,  my  lady,"  replied  nurse,  **  the  dear  baby  ought  to  be  inoculated 
immediatdy ;  and  I  have  told  yoiur  ladyship  so  for  tMs  month  past.'' 

'*  Slow  and  sure,  nurse,"  rejoined  her  ladyship;  '^  I  don't  think  the 
child  is  in  condition  for  the  operation." 

**  O,  my  lady,"  continued  nurse,  **  an  angel  from  heaven  wouldn't  be 
fitter  to  be  inoculated.  We  can  never  be  too  early  in  these  matters  ;  and, 
with  my  will,  it  should  have  been  done  yesterday." 

^'  Better  late  than  never,"  said  Sir  Dawdlemore ;  ^'  it  shall  be  done 
to-morrow." 

On  the  evening  of  that  very  day,  the  unfortunate  little  Loiter  took  the 
disease  naturally,  tt  was  a  case  of  the  most  malignant  character,  and, 
for  a  long  time,  the  state  of  the  little  sufferer  seemed  hopeless.  How- 
ever, he  recovered ;  but  (thanks  to  the  family  motto  of  the  Tardys !)  the 
beauty  of  his  •*  human  face  divine  "  was  obliterated  for  ever. 

To  recount  the  instances,  in  his  boyish  days,  of  young  Tardy'fe  failures 
and  mishaps,  through  his  indolent  habit  of  procrastination,  were  endless. 
Was  a  school-prize  to  be  contended  for,  his  exercise,  which  was  never  defi- 
cient in  merit,  was  always  nearly  ready  about  the  time  when  it  should  be 
delivered  in,  yet  never  finished,  or  not  presented,  till  just  a  quarter  of  an, 
hour  after  the  period  when  it  qould  be  received.  Did  he  join  a  marauding 
party  in  an  orchard,  his  companions  would  scamper  away  on  the  first 
alarm  of  detection,  whilst  he,  too  indolent  to  run  for  it,  would  be  caught, 
and  bear  the  punishment  due  to  the  whole  party.  Or  even  was  he  a  can- 
didate for  a  prize  in  a  rowing-match  or  a  pony-race,  the  slow-and-sure 
maxim  Would  still  prevail.  "  Where's  the  good  of  doing  things  in  a 
hurry?"  he  would  ask:  and  when,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  his 
••  taking  it  easy,"  he  came  in  just  in  time  to  lose  (as  he  invariably  did), 
and  his  successfol  rival  sneeringly  welcomed  him  with  **  a  leeile  too  late. 
Tardy,"— ^  would  console  himself,  for  the  loss  of  both  money  and 
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reputation,  by   quoting   the  family  motto,  '*  Well — ^bettar  late  dian 


never." 


His  education  finished,  it  became  necessary  to  consider  the  means  of 
eSBtablishing  him  in  life.  But  what  could  be  done  for  the  poor  £dlov  ? 
JThe  joint  fortunes  of  the  Tardys  and  the  Loiters  amounted,  it  is  ^rue, 
o  two-and-thirty  thousand  a  year ;  but  this,  together  with  the  title,  iras, 
very  properly,  destined  to  illustrate  the  career  of  the  elder  brother.  Loi- 
ter thought  this  hard ;  and  once,  when  his  settlement  was  the  subject  of 
discussion,  he  ventured  to  express  such  an  opinion  to  Sir  Dawdlemoie : — 

'^  Now  I  ask  you,  my  dear  father,  as  a  man  who  knows  what  life  is, 
what  can  I  do  with  the  three  hundred  a  year  you  allow  me  ?" 

*'  Really,  my  dear  boy,  that's  a  very  perplexing  question." 

**  Now,  Sir,  do  you  think  y(m  could  Uve  upon  three  hundred  a-year  ?" 

This  question  being  little  less  perplexing  than  the  other,  the  baronet 
humm'd,  and  ha'd,  and  hesitated,  and  at  length  replied, 

"  Why — aw — no — I — aw — candidly  speaking  I  don't  think  I  could ; 
but,  you  see — aw — I  never  was  a  younger  brother,  but — aw — if  I  had 
been,  I  suppose  I  must  have  contrived  as  well  as  I  could  with  it — and — 
aw — that's  what  you  must  do — aw — don't  you  see  ?" 

'*  But,  surely,  father,  out  of  an  income  of  two-and-thirty  thousand 
pounds  something  might         " 

"  That's  nothing  to  the  point,  Loiter;  be  reasonable,  and  remember 
that  your  elder  brother  will  have  to  maintain  the  d^ity  of  our  name — 
and  that  nothing  less  than  that  will  do  it — ^whilst  you,  for  your  part, 
having  no  responsibilities  in  the  world,  can  easily " 

"  Then,  Sir,"  warmly  exclaimed  Loiter,  "  I  must  say  I  consider  it 
a  cruel  injustice  that  I  should  be  turned  forth  a  beggar,  simply  because 
in  our  race  into  the  world  my  brother  happened  to  beat  me  by  half  a 
neck." 

"  And  I  must  say.  Sir,"  with  equal  warmth  retorted  Sir  Dawdlemore, 
''  I  consider  your  complaint  to  be  both  unjust  and  absurd :  you  liave  no 
one  to  thank  for  that  but  yourself:  why  did  you  let  him?"  So  saying, 
he  angrily  left  th&room. 

In  about  half  an  hour  he  returned.  "  Come,  Loiter,"  said  he,  *^  give 
me  your  hand.  Although  I  can  do  nothing  for  you  myself,  I  have  not 
been  negligent  of  you.  Your  fortune  is  made.  By  my  interest  at  the 
India-House  I  have  procured  a  writership  for  you.  I  have  been  long 
trying  for  this,  but  wouldn't  let  you  know  it  till  I  could  tell  you  I  hi5 
succeeded.     Read  this  letter." 

The  delighted  Loiter  Lag  Tardy  read : — 

"  East  India  House,  13th  February,  179—." 

"  Why,  Sir,"  said  Loiter,  "  this  letter  is  dated  exactly  ten  days  ago!" 

*^  Yes,  my  dear  boy  j  but  slow  and  sure :  sending  a  belovecl  son  to 
India  is,  after  all,  a  serious  afifair,  and  ought  not  to  l^  too  hastily  deter- 
mined upon.    But  read  on." 

Loiter  continued  : —  ^ 

**  My  dear  Sir  Dawdlemore, — ^At  length  I  have  a  nomination  to  a 
writership,  which  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  use  in  favour  of  the  son  of 
80  old  and  so  valued  a  friend  as  you.  But  within  three  da»fs  of  your 
receipt  of  this  (at  the  very  longbst)  pray  inform  me  whether  you 
are  now  in  the  mind  to  accept  it ;  for,  as  you  will  readily  believe,  I 
^m  overwhelmed  with  applications  for  it, — and  one  amongst  them  is 
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howd  a  csRTAiif  pmisoN  whom  H  %4xmld  be  not  a  tiiile  to  my  interest  to 
obKge* — ^Believe  me,  moBt  faithfully  yours, 

«  To  Sir  Dawdlemore  Tardy,  Bart..       "  "^^"^  ^°*  Ccrr«." 

Neverdone  Castle,  Limpingham.*' 

*'  Well,  my  boy,"  exclaimed  Six  Dawdlemore,  exultingly ;  **  what  say 
you  to  that  ?" 

**  My  fortune  is  made.  Sir,"  said  Loiter;  **  and  I  am  grateful  for  your 
remembrance  of  me." 

**  Nowj  then,  Loiter, — let  me  see, — this  is  Monday  the  23d ;  w  ite 
by  to-night's  post  to  Sir  Walter  in  acceptance  of  his  offer;  to-morrow 
he  will  receive  your  letter,  and  on  Wednesday,  the  25th,  we  may  expect 
an  intimation  of  your. appointment." 

With  his  accustomed  alacrity  Loiter  flew  to  his  writing-case ;  but  re- 
flecting that,  as  it  was  now  only  two  o'clock,  and  that  the  post  did  not 
leave  Limpingham  till  a  quarter-past  seven,  he  thought  he  might  as  well 
defer  the  task  till  after  his  morning's  ride.  Accordingly  he  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  his  usual  tim^ ;  and  on  his  return  home,  again  flew 
to  his  writing-case.  After  taking  from  it  seventeen  unanswered  letters 
(of  which,  seven  exhibited,  in  large  characters,  underscored,  the  appalling 
words,  "  Pray  answer  by  return ;"  five,  "  Immediate ;"  and  two, 
*•  Most  pressing,")  he  thus  commenced  his  missive  to  the  director  : — 

'*  I>earSirWa '' 

Having  proceeded  so  far,  he  looked  at  his  watch.  "  Half-past  five," 
thought  he.  "  There  will  barely  be  time  to  write  this  letter,  for  in  a 
little  while  it  will  be  almost  time  to  dress  for  dinner ;  so  I'll  just  amuse 
myself  during  this  useless  quarter  of  an  hour  with  my  flute,  and  then 

dre&s,  and  then ."     So  he  took  up  his  flute,  and  continued  ioo-Umng 

till  the  dressing-bell  warned  him  to  his  room. 

Having  performed  the  important  duties  of  the  toilet,  he  resumed 
his  letter  to  the  director;  and,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  he,  this  time,  ad- 
vanced so  far  as 

*'  Dear  Sir  Walt " 

At  this  particular  moment,  or,  rather,  at  this  particular  letter,  he 
recollected  that  his  servant  had  omitted  to  give  him  a  handkerchief;  so 
he  rang  the  bell,  which  ring  brought  a  servant  who  happened  not  to  be 
his  own,  which  servant  was  sent  to  send  Robins ;  when,  after  a  slight 
delay,  the  said  Robins  came;  who,  being  told  of  the  omission,  went 
forthwith  to  supply  it.  All  this  occupied  time,  during  which  Mr.  Tardy 
paced  Up  and  down  the  room.  Presently  Robins  returned  with  intelli- 
gence that  he  could  not  open  the  drawer  where  the  handkerchiefs  were 
kept,  something  being  the  matter  with  the  lock.  Whereupon  Mr.  Tardy 
went  himself  tb  see  what  could  be  the  matter  with  it ;  and  he,  after 
peeping  twenty  times  into  the  key-hole,  and  blowing  forty  times  into  4he 
i^ey,  and  thrusting  it  into  the  lock,  and  twistin^t  first  one  way  and 
then  another,  at  length  found  himself  the  victgr  in  the  struggle,  and 
marched  off  with  the  spoils  of  conquest  in  the  form  of  a  cambric  hand- 
kerchief. Victories,  however,  are  seldom  gained  but  at  some  expense; 
and  the  cost  of  this  to  our  hero  was  exactly  sixteen  minutes  of  time  and 
a  writersbip  in  India.  He  returned  to  his  letter,  but  had  scarcely 
taken  up  his  pen  when  the  dinner-bell  was  heard.  In  an  emergency  of 
^is  nature,  however,  dimier  was  an  affair  of  minor  consideration ;  and 
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meaeage  after  message  from  the  dining-room,  the  energetic  Iioiter  finiihsd 
hia  letter  and  despatched  a  servant  with  it  to  Limpingihani* 

In  the  course  of  the  eyening  word  was  brought  that  the  letter  had 
been  sent  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  late  for  that  night's  poat^b«t  that 
it  would  be  forwarded  on  the  morrow. 

*^  I'm  sorry  for  that,''  said  Sir  Dawdlemore ;  **  inasmudi  aa  wecamiot 
now  expect  an  answer  before  the  26th." 

**  No  matter,  Sir,"  replied  Loiter;  "  better  late  than  ncrcr,'* 

On  the  26th  the  expected  letter  arrived.    It  ran  thus : — 

<<  £.  I.  H.,  25th  Feb. 

y  My  dear  Sir, — It  is  with  infinite  regret  I  inform  you  that  the  wtitcr- 
ahip  iu  question  is  no  lonser  in  my  power  to  bestow.  Your  letter,  doied  the 
23d,  (which,  consequently,  ought  to  have  airived  yesterday^)  I  have  but 
this  moment  received.  From  a  sincere  wish  that  vma  shovld  bencit 
by  the  appointment,  I  retcdved  to  extend  the  three  oays  I  propoaed  fir 
your  consideration  of  my  oSia  to  ten.  But  not  hearing  either  from  you 
or  your  fa^er,  I  interpreted  your  silence  on  the  subject  into  a  rejection 
of  the  thing ;  and,  at  last,  yielded  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  my  friend. 
Lord  Snatchatall,  that  I  would  give  it  to  his  youngest  son.  What  adds 
greatly  to  my  mortification  is  the  fact,  that  had  your  lettar  arrived  even 
yesterday,  the  24th,  (which,  agreeably  to  the  (kte  it  bears,  as  I  have 
already  said,  it  ought  to  have  done,)  the  appointment  had  still  been 
yours;  for  it  was  not  till' last  night  I  nominated  the  HdUHirahie 
Hungerford  Snatchatall  in  your  stead. — ^Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

**  Tour's  and  your  father's  veiy  sincere  friend, 

"  To  Loiter  L.  Tardy,  Esq."  ««  Waltbr  Ricb  Cdrbw." 

'  Reproaches  from  fathet  to  son  very  naturally  ensued  upon  the  read- 
ing of- this  epistle;  and  these  terminated  with^-"  WeU,  Sir,  I  have 
done  for  you  all  which  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  do.  You  have  marred  your 
fortune  by  your  ovm  fault,  and  must  now  try  to  mend  it  i^n  in  the  best 
Way  you  can."  But  as  no  one  likes  to  bear  blame  which  he  can,  fay 
any  means  in  the  world,  transfer  to  the  shoulders  of  nnoth^,  poor 
Robins  was  accused  of  being  the  primary  cause  of  the  misfaqp.— 
"  Hadn't  that  rascal  of  mine,  Sir,"  said  young  Mr.  Tardy,  **  kqpt  me 
blowing  into  a  key  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hoinr,  I  should  have  just  saved 
the  post  by  a  minute,"  So  Robins  was  summoned  into  the  room;  and, 
with  a  rapidity  of  execution  not  very  common  with  the  Tardja,  paid 
his  wages  and  discharged. 

Of  many  methods  of  improving  your  fortune,  or  of  acquiring  ont, 
the  readiest,  if  not  in  all  respects  the  most  agreeable,  is  to  marry  an 
heiress.  We  will  not  venture  to  assert  that  tms  expedient  fiMaeady 
occurs  to  the  minds  of  younger  brothers,  but  that  t/ir,  Taray  had 
thought  of  such  a  thing  we  are  certain.  A  few  miles  from  the  Caatk 
there  lived  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Tubbs,  who  had  ^  one  &ir 
daughter  and  no  more."  This  young  ladv  was  the  sole  expectant  of 
nearly  four  thousand  a  vear.  Young  Tardy  was  a  favourite  with  die 
father,  and  was  not  indifferently  looked  upon  by  his  daughter  Clara. 
For  although  Loiter  was  not  handsome,  (owing  to  the  delay  we  have 
mentioned  as  having  occurred  at  a  very  eaiiy  period  of  his  life,)  yet 
did  he  posscBs  recommendations  sufKcient  to  win  the  afieetions  even  m  a 
woman  beautiful  iind  accompllBhed  as  waa  Miss  Tubbs.    But  die  pass- 
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port  iMiieli  gainefl  )iidi  adnunbm  fatotlie  very  citadel  of  hm  bMrt,  mui 
ruB  prbficiency  on  the-  flute.  Thk  will  be  easily  uDderBtood  when  we 
explain  that  Glare  was  perfiect  nnstress  of  the  piano^finrte,  (at  leest  her 
fattier,  who  was  a  competent  judge  in  the  matter,  thou^t  eo,)  and  that 
her  chief  delight  was  to  play  the  *^  Battle  of  Prague,"  the  ^  March  in 
Blue-Beard,"  and  the  "  OYerture  to  Lodoiskay"— {compositions  much 
in  Togue  at  the  time  in  question,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  frequently 
proformed  now  as  they  deserve  to  be,) — while  Loiter  would  stand  be- 
hind her  and  swell  the  harmonies  vnih  the  sounds  of  his  attendant  flute. 
There  was  but  one  drawback  to  the  perfection  of  Mr.  Tardy's  perform- 
anoej-^-he  was  usually  three  or  four  bars  behind  time.  This  defect, 
beiiu^  constitutional,  could  not  be  remedied;  and  when  upon  his  con- 
cluding toH-foo— ft)o,  coming  in  after  the  last  touch  of  Clara  Tubbs 
had  ceased  to  Tibrate,  and  she  would  exclaim,  ^'  Charmingly  played, 
Mr.  Tardy! — only  you  are  three  bars  too  late," — ^his  reply  was,  as  will 
be  anticipated,  '^  Better  late  than  never,  Miss  Tubbs."  The  growing 
intimacjr  between  the  young  people  did  not  pass  unobserved  either  by 
Sir  Dawdlemore  and  Lady  Tardy,  or  hy  old  Mr.  Tubbs  himself.  The 
Baronet  encouraged  it ;  for  he  r^ly  loved  his  younger  son,  and  would 
have  givien  anytlnng  in  the  world  to  see  him  advantageously  settled, — 
except  money.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  Mr.  Tubbs  would  have  con- 
sented to  the  marriage  had  Loiter  Tanfy  made  a  proposal  to  him  for  the 
hand  of  the  fair  Clara  at  i^out  this  time.  But  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  repeat^y  urged  by  the  young  lady  so  to  do,  the  slow-andrsure 
principle  preponderated ;  till  one  day  a  formal  offer  was  made  for  her  by 
Squire  Lumpy,  a  wealthy  neighbour  of  Mr.  Tubbs.  Then  it  was  that 
Mr.  Tardy,  conceiving  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  resolved  upon  an 
immediate  explanation  with  the  fttther  of  his  beloved  Clara.  '^  I  fear  it 
is  now  too  late,"  said  Miss  Tubbs ;  ^  had  you  declared  yourself  to  my 
flither  hefore  this  abominaMe  creature,  with  his  five  thousand  a-year, 
oame  to  put  notions  of  aggrandizement  into  his  head,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that ^But,  alas !  I  fear  it  is  now  too  late." 

♦•  Fear  nothing,  my  dear  Clara,"  replied  Tardy ;  "  better  late  than 
never.*'  And  incontinently  he  proceeded  to  the  library,  where  he  found 
Mr.  ToblMs  to  whom  he  opened  the  business* 

Having  patiently  listened  to  all  that  the  young  gentleman  had  to  say, 
Mr. Tiriibs  thus  replied:  •♦  My  dear  Loiter,  I  like  you;  and,  to  speak 
the  plain  truth,  I  should  prefer  you  for  a  son-in-law  to  any  man  in  the 
county,  don't  you  see  ?  Had  you  asked  me  but  yesterday,  I  would  have 
given  you  my  daughter,  fortune  and  all,  and  never  have  thought  about 
what  you  codd  bring  on  your  side,  don't  you  know  ?  But  this  offer  of 
Sqahe  X/impy's  has  ^ven  a  turn  to  the  whole  affiur,  you  see.  He  has 
TO  thousand  a  year,  eh?  Olara  will  have  four,  won't  she?  Five 
and  four  make  nine,  you  know.  Now,  nine  thousand  a  year  will 
make  something  of  us  in  the  county,  you  perceive ;  and,  as  a  considerate 
&ther,  I  am  boimd  to  Io^e  to  my  child's  welfare,  and  to  do  the  best  I 
cui  for  her,  and  so  forth,  don't  you  understand?  However,  as  I  said 
before,  IM  rather  have  yon  for  my  son-in-law,  you  know :  so  provided 
that-4n  short— *io  come  to  the  point,  suppose  I  were  to  give  you  my 
consent,  what  would  your  fti(her  give  you,  don't  you  see  ?" 

^  Why,  Sir,"  rejfed  Loiter,  *'  be  would  give  me  his :  but,  to  deal 
honesUy  with  you,  i  don't  think  he  would  give  me  anything  else." 
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*^  0 ! — ha  !-^We)I,  then^  as  that's  die  cttse,  my  dear  boy,  thoagb  you 
are  a  very  good  boy,  and  I  like  you,  doB*t  you  know?  it  will  be  better  for 
all  parties  concerned  that  this  riioald  be  your  last  visit  at  TdbbB'  HaU, 
don't  you  perceive  ?" 

"  But,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Loiter, "  our  hearts--our  aflfectians-rr?— ?* 

^*  Fiddlesticks !  'don't  you  see ?  But,  oome ;  thei«'8  my  hand,  eh? 
And  when  Clara  is  marred  and  safe  at  liome  with  her  husband,  y<m 
may  come  and  see  me  as  often  as  you  like,  you  understand^-^and  bring 
your  flute  with  you,  don't  you  know?  So,  for  the  last  time,  good  bye, 
you  see." — With  this,  Mr.  Tubbs  bowed  his  visiter  out  of  the  room. 

Prior  to  Loiter's  quitting  the  house  a  short  interview  took  place  be* 
tween  the  lovers.  The  state  of  iheir  feelings  no  pen  can  describe ;  but 
it  may  be  tolerably  well  conceived  from  the  fact  th^t,  in  this  interview, 
•—brief  as  indeed  it  was,  for  it  lasted  but  five  minutes, — they  not  only 
resolved  upon  the  desperate  measure  of  eloping  on  the  very  next  morn- 
ing, but  settled  also  the  manner,  place,  and  time. 

"  At  four  precisely,  dear  Loiter :  be  punctual !"  were  the  last  words 
of  Clara  Tubbs. 

*^  To  a  second,  beloved  Clara,"  were  Mr,  Taidy's* 

A  chaise-and-four  was  ordered  to  be  in  waiting,  just  out  of  the  village 
of  Limpingham,  on  the  London  road,  by  three  the  next  moming.  At 
a  quarter  before  three  Mr.  Tardy  awoke, .  It  was  on  the  sevenlii  ni 
November.  The  moming  was  dark,  cold,  and  drizzly.  "  No  more 
than  a  quarter  to  three,  and  four  is  the  time  appointed :  I  can  take 
another  turn,"  said  the  impatient  lover.  The  turret  clock  struck  three. 
Tardy  slowly  rose,  and  peeped  through  the  window-shutters.  "  What 
an  in-f-f-femal  m-m-moming,"  muttered  he;  his  teeth  chattering  with 
cold.  '<  Nothing  but  the  b-b-bliss  of  f-f-flyin^to  meet  one's  b-b*beloved 
could  reconcile  a  man  to  so  barbarous  a  proceeding  as  leaving  his  com- 
fortable bed.  But  I've  a  clear  hour  before  me ;  hdf  an  hour  will  serve 
to  shave  and  dress ;  a  quarter  will  take  me  to  the  Little  Park  Gate  at 
Tubbs'  Hall— -by  running  very  fast — and — come,  I've  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  spare,  and  may  as  well  enjoy  that.**  So  he  got  into  his 
comfortable  bed  again.  The  chimes  sounded  the  quarter.  "Ugh! 
I'll  not  shave;  that  wiU  save  ten  minutes."  So  he  U)ok  another  turn. 
At  half-past  three  he  once  more  arose.  "  Only  hidf  an  hour,  to  four," 
thought  he :  ^*  no  matter,  there's  plenty  of  time ;  four  far  half-after — 
Tialf  an  hotrr'^s  grace,  of  course."  At  a  quarter  before  the  appointed 
hour  the  tender  limbs  of  the  delicate  Miss  Tubbs  were  sliivcring  at  the 
Little  Park  Gate  of  Tubbs'  Hall ;  at  a  quarter  q/?6r  the  appointed  hour, 
Mr.  Tardy  left  Neverdone  Castle.  On  approaching  the  gate.  Loiter, 
to  his  infinite  delight,  perceived  through  the  thick  mist,  the  dark  out- 
line of  a  human  figure.  ''  My  apgel !"  he  exclaimed,  and  clasped  it  m 
his  arms.  .       ' 

"  So,  you  are  come  at  last,  don't  you  know  ?  It  was  by  the  mercat 
accident  in  the  world  I  happened  to  turn  out  so  early  ttiis  moniiog, 
you  see ;  and  what  brought  me  this  Yrvy  rather  than  any  other  I  protest 
I  can't  tell,  you  know.  But  here  1  found  my  Clara,  and-:Upon  my 
soul,  master  Loiter,  this  was  a  close  run  race,  don't  you  peroeave  ?  A 
few  minutes  earlier  and  you  might  have  been  off  with  the  girl,  and  thm 
I  might  have  whistled  for  her,  you  see.  As  it  is,  my  dear  boy,  you  are 
exactly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  late,  don't  you  know  ?" 
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»<  If  r<  TaVbff  letdrned  to  the  VbSi;  and  Mr.  Tardy  went  home  again — 
to  bed. 

On  ^e' Thursday  succeeding  this  erent  there  appeared  in  the  **  limp- 
ingham  Gazette"  the  following  paragraph : — 

*'  Yesterday,  at  Limpingham  Church,  was  married,  Robert  Lumpy,  Esq., 
to  Miss  Julia  Tubbs,  youngest  daughter  ofOnesimus  Tiibbs,  Esq.,  of  Box 
Wood^  The  (happy  couple  immediately  set  off  f(Mr  Harrowgate.  Their 
joint  fortunes  are  said  to  amount  to  22,1721,  per  anntdm.  We  can  append 
to  .this.,  a  curious  little  anecdote  connected  with  the  event.  About  seven- 
teen weeks,  ago  the  young  lady  eloped  with  Peter  Loiter,  Esq.,  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Dawdlemore  Loiter:  but  the  parties  were  overtaken  (fortunately  in 
oiir  opinion)  as  they  were  cnanging  horses  at  Hounslow,  within  three  stages 
of  London.*' 

In  tliis  statement  our  readers  will  perceive  a  slight  error  or  two, 
which,  however^  were  duly  corrected  in  the  next  day's  paper.  The  cor- 
rection ran  thus : — 

'*  In  our  paper  of  yesterday  we  were  led  into  a  trifling  mistake  concern- 
ing the  recent  marriage.  The  parties,  it  appears,  were  Simon  Lumpy,  Esq. 
(not  Robert)  and  Miss  Clara  (not  Julia)  Tubbs,  only  daughter  of  Lawrence 
(not  Onesimus)  Tubbs,  Esq.,  of  Tubbs*  Hall  (not  Box  Wood).  The  happy 
couple  went,  not  to  Harrowgate  (though  we,  for  oar  parts,  cannot 
think  that  that  signifies  much),  but  to  Brighton ;  and  their  joint  fortune, 
as  it  now  turns  out»  is  only  9000/.  per  annum.  The  elopement  did 
not  succeed  quite  to  the  extent,  we  have  stated;  and  the  gentleman 
conpemed  was  not  Peter  toiler,  Esq.,  (for,  upon  inquiry,  we  find  there 
is  no  ^uch  person,)  but  Loiter  Lag  Tardy,  Esq.,  younger  son  of  Sir 
I)aw^gnore  Tardy,  Bart.,  not  Loiter— kuCl  mdeed  we  must  admit  that, 
upon  a  carefVil  examination  of  the  baronetage,  no  such  name  as  Loiter  ap- 
pears there,  at  least  since  James  I.,  by  whom  the  modem  baronetage  was 
founded — although  it  is,  nevertheless,  possible  it  may  have  existed  prior  to 
that  monarch's  reign.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  happy  pair  were  not 
united  at  Limpingham  Church,  (or  Limpingham^,  as  it  ought  properly  to 
be  iirritten,)but  by  special  license,  at  Tubbs*  Hall.  We  are  told,  also,  that 
we  were  wrong  in  announcing  the  ceremony  as  having  taken  place  on 
Wednesday,  as,  in  fact,  it  occurred  on  Tuesday,  (an  error,  by  the  bye,  of  no 
imjMrtance,)  and  the  elopement  alluded  to  was  attempted,  not  seventeen 
weeks  ago,  but  within  the  last  week, — though  the  main  point,  that  an  elope- 
ment tooi  aitempted,  is  not  denied.  Hounslow,  too,  which  we  stated  as  bemg 
three  stages  from  London,  is,  as  our  too  querulous  corrector  informs  us,  only 
Ofttf.  However,  we  were  so  far  right,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  long  and  (taking 
Brentford  into  account)  somewhat  a  heavy  stage.  We  make  these  correc- 
tions to  satisfy  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  over-scrupulous  punctilioiuiness 
of  the  parties,  although  we  were  right  in  the  main.*' 

We  have  given  these  paragraphs  at  length,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
world  that  even  the  "  Limpingham  Gazette"  cannot  always  be  punctili- 
ously correct  in  the  interesting  gossip  with  which  it  indulges  its  readers. 

Tlie  disappointment  that  Mr.  Tardy  here  experienced  brought  him  to 
resolve  to  live  a  bachelor ;  a  resolution  which  he  maintained  through- 
out  the  rest  of  his  lifb. 

Unfortunate  in  bve,  Mr.  Tardy  took  refuge  in  politics ;  and  a  vacancy 
occurring  at  Rottenbury,  he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  to  serve  in 
Parliament,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  that  independent  and  re- 
spectable borough.  Although  he  had  no  support  in  the  contest,  save 
lus  own  talents  and  integrity,  (for  his  family  interest,  and  three  thousand 
pounds  advanced  by  his  father  to  serve  a  purpose  of  his  own  in  getting 
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bis  BOA  into  FkrliBmeht,  could  hare  had  no  infltxenee  over  ite  v&tAB  at 
the  independent  voters  of  Rottenbnry,)  Tardy  ran  his  opponent,  Ijord 
George  Pliant^  so  bard  in  the  canvass,  that  it  was  difficnit  even  to  gtiets  on 
which  side  fortune  would  declare.    By  his  promptitude  and  indostry  lie 
astonished  all  those  ^ho  wei  e  aware  of  his  usual  nabits  of  indolence  and 
procrastination.    He  had,  as  he  believed,  canvassed  cveiy  perscm  wbo 
had  a  vote  to  (qu.)  sell?  for  Rottenbury,  except  one  Mr.  Gmbthorpe,  a 
fiirmer  who,  living  at  a  village  seven  miles  off,  Mr.  Tardy  resolved  to  leave 
till  the  last.    Just  within  three  hours  of  the  time  appointed  for  the 
opening  of  the  poll,  he  ordered  his  horse  for  the  purpose  of  paving  a  vi»t 
to  the  farmer.    He  had  set  one  foot  in  the  stirrup  when  the  London 
newspaper  was  put  into  his  hand.     He  opened  it,  and  turned  to  the 
sporting  intelligence.     *'  How's  this!"  said  he,  "  Bluestocking  not  ex- 
pected to  run !    That  alters  my  book ;  it  may  make  a  difference  of  sixty 
guineas  to  me.     As  soon  as  I  return  I'll — stop — I'll  write  up  to  my 
friend  Snaffle  upon  the  subject  at  once — ^no ;  I'd  better  first  go  over  to— 
no ;  I'll  write  this  letter,  and  then  it  will  be  off  my  mind."     He  returned 
to  his  room,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  friend  Snaffle  touching  this  all- 
important  matter  of  sixty  guineas,  and,  having  so  done,  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  over  to  solicit  the  vote  of  Mr.  Grubthorpe.     On  his  way 
thither  he  met  Lord  George  Pliant  riding  towards  Rottenbury.    They 
coldly  exchanged  bows,  and  passed  on.     On  stating  to  Mr.  Qrubtfaorpe 
the  object  of  his  visit,  Mr.  G.  replied — *^  Lard,  Sir,  how  could'ee  come 
so  leate  ?    I  ha'  had  twenty  visits  from  his  Laidship,  nor  wou'd'n  pro- 
mise he  in  hopes  ye'd  come,  for  I  knows  yer  feyther ;  but  as  this  weare 
the  last  day  I  didn*  think  ye*d  come  at  all,  so  I  weare  obliged  to  teake 
care  o'  myself,  and  so  I  ha'  just  promised  my  vote  to  my  lisid.    Lard, 
Sir,  if  ye  had  but  come  the  matter  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  !*'     At  the 
final  close  of  the  poll  the  numbers  were  declared ;  fot 
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Hurra!    Pliant  for  ever !    Glorious  majority  of  one  U ! 

Not  long  afterwards  Lord  George  Pliant,  by  accepting  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds,  (and,  probably,  somethmg  more,)  vacated  his  seat ;  and  then 
Mr.  Tardy  was,  without  opposition,  returned  member  for  Rottenlmry : — 
the  sole  condition  of  his  Section  being  that  he  would  oppose,  might  and* 
main,  the  Rottenbury-Payment-of-Rate-fbr-building-a-Bridge-across-the- 
River-Slush  Enforcement-Bill. 

L.  L.  Tardy,  Esq.,  M.P.,  went  to  London;  and  no  sooner  arrived 
there  than  he  took  tbe  oaths  and  his  seat.  His  arrival  was  opportune; 
fbr  it  happened  that,  on  the  evening  of  that  very  day,  a  hard  struggle  was 
expected  to  take  place  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Rottenbury,— ^c, 
Ac, — ^Enforcement-Bin.  On  that  same  evening,  Mrs.  Siddons,  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  was  to  play  Lady  Macbeth;  so,  as  the  Rottenlmry  BiR 
was  not  expected  to  come  on  earlier  than  half-past  ten,  and  the  other 
business  befbre  the  House  being  unimportant,  he  despatched  his  servant 
to  Drury-Lane  Theatre  to  secure  a  place  for  him.  Every  place  was 
taken ;  but,  fortunately,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  application,  one  ftnnt 
seat  in  tjie  stage-box  was  given  up,  and  this  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Tardy 
(with  the  M.P.  tacked  to  die  name,  of  course) .  In  order  to  be  near  tiie 
scene  of  aetion,  and  that  no  tifiie  n^tbebst,  he  took  his  dinner  at  ih^ 


Sbtkfpeaiei  and,  whibt  Af^wg  bis  iviaoi  addraeOd  Bbfftt  iHtm  to  eveiy 
person  of  his  acquaintance,  principaUy,  ve  believe^  for  the  gratificatiou 
of  flcrawling  fVeCf  L  L.  Tardy ^  ou  the  outaide  of  them.  At  that 
period  the  perbimaiicee  comioenoed  at  balf-past  tax*  The  dial  in  the 
eoffiee-xoom  indicated  diat  precise  time.  Mr,  Tardy  didn't  care  to  hear 
the. overture,  ao  be  called  for  another  half-pint  of  port  and  more  writingp^ 

Stper.     Having  inadvertently  overataid  the  time  by  which,  according  to 
a  calculation,  the  first  scene  of  the  play  would  be  over,  the  loea  of  the 
second  virould  be  of  the  leas  consequence ;  and  aa,  indeed,  aU  he  cared 
about  wa8  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons^  he  could  imagine  no  reason  why  he  should 
buny  his  wine.    And  now,  having  deliberately  finished  his  last  glass,  he 
proceeded  to  the  theatre.    On  passing  along  the  lobby  his  eai:s  were 
assailed  with  the  awfiil  sound  of  *^  Firat  act  over !"  and  the  honourable 
member  for  Rottenbury  reached  his  box-door  just  in  time  to  see  a  long 
thin  leg  in  a  blue  silk  stocking  striding  over  three  benches  at  once  down 
into  the  very  place  which^  till  then,  had  been  reserved  for  himself. 
"  That  is  unlucky,  Sir  \ ''  said  the  box-keeper  aa  he  closed  the  door ; 
"  you  are  so  little  too  late."    *^  Better  kte  dian  never,"  replied  the  M.P. : 
^  I  can  see  something  through  the  glass."    And  he  did  see  all  the  action 
of  Macbeth,  and  he  also  hecard  some  of  the  louder  portions  of  the  choruses. 
The  tragedy  concluded,  he  procured  a  tolerable  place  for  the  afterpiece. 
It  was  the  *^  Spoiled  Child,"  in  which  Mrs.  Jordan  acted  the  part  of 
Little  Pickle.    Aware  that  his  parliamentary  duties  would  not  allow  q£ 
his  seeing  the  whole  of  the  entertainment,  he  thought,  nevertheless,  that 
he  ixught  indulge  himself  with  the  first  act.     The  first  act  finishing 
somewhat  earlier  than  he  had  been  told  it  would,  and  the  Kottenbury 
Bill  not  being  expected  to  come  on  before  half-past  ten,  (which,  most 
probably,  would  be  eleven,)  there  waa  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not 
enjoy  a  little  of  the  seconds    At  a  quarter  before  eleven  the  piece  was  so 
very  nearly  at  an  end  that  it  would  be  absurd  not  to  wait  its  termination. 
The  green  curtain  fell ;  and,  gratified  beyond  description  by  the  inimitable 
performance  be  bad  witness^,  the  member  for  Rottenbury  hurried  down 
to  the  House.    Full  of  the  importance  of  his  new  position,  with  becoming 
dignity  he  marched  up  stairs  towarda  the  lo^y,  but,  to  his  astonishment, 
thedoors  were  closed.    "  Beg  pardon,  Sir,"  aaid  one  of  the  polite  gentle^ 
men   iu  black,  (at  the  same  time  not  opening  the  door,)  ^  after  the 
division,  if  you  please."    *^  Oh !"  said  Mr.  Taitly,  and  waited  where  he 
was.    On  bdng  admitted,  he  found  that  the  House  had  just  then  divided 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  Rottenbury-Payment-of-IUte-for-building^ 
a-BridgeHicro6s-the<»Hiver-Slu8h  Enforcement-Bill ;    which,  after  an 
animated  debate,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  :  the  Speaker,  in  the 
absence  of  the  honourable  member,  baving  decided  the  question  by  hia 
casting  vote.    No  sooner  did  the  newa  reach  his  constituents  at  Rotten- 
bury that  the  Rate-paying-Bnforoement-Bill  (for  the  expresa  olriect 
of  opposing  which  they  had  returned  Mr.  Taidy  to  Parliament)  had 
been  carried  against  them,  and  that,  too,  entirely  owing  to  his  absence 
on  the  division,  than  the  free  and  independent  electors  forwarded 
what  theyj,called  a  '*  peremptory  requesV^  to  their  rq)resentative  that 
he  would  instantly  surrender  ^e  important  trust,  which,  for  the  good  of 
the  British  empire  in  general,  and  of  the  borough  of  Rottenbury  in 
particular,  tbey  bad  confided  to  him.    This  he  aceordmgly  did,  and 
Yetumed  un-M.P.'d  to  Neverdone  Geatle. 
Tears  tolled  On.    In  tBeir  advance  Ihey  earned  Mr.  Tardy  along  with 
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them — ^through  the  prime  of  life-^into  itsineridiab— ^ast  it.  Heirasntrw 
fifty-five.  At  this  period  old  Sit  Dawdlemoi^  died.  The  elder  brotber 
Bucceieded,  of  coiurse,  to  the  title,  the  estates,  and  all  -the  advantages  of 
primogeniture.  Loiter  inherited  a  l^cy  of  tv^ntf  thousand  pbtmds. 
This  bequest  would  materially  improve  his  condition ;  for  having  no  one 
to  provide  for  but  himself,  he  determined  to  lay  out  the  entire  sum  h 
the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  his  own  life.  Arrangefbentsfor  that  pnr- 
posewere  immediately  entered  into;  and  in  order  that  the  money  inigfat 
be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  required,  it  was  placed  in  the  rich,  raponMble, 
and  long -established  banking-house  of  Meesrtt.  Speo^  Smash,  and  Co^ 
London.  He  would  now  be  the  master  of  about  eighteen  hundred 
a  year.  **  It  comes^too  late  for  me  to  enjoy  it  as  once  I  should  have 
done,"  thought  he ;  "  but  better  late  than  never."    i 

Having  occasion  to  go  into  tJie  city  one  momiiig  on  account  of  Mnae 
business  connected  with  his  annuity,  his  eye  waa'  caught  by  a  ticket^ 
numbered  17,  in  the  window  of  a  lottery-office.  '  He  walked  on,  and  pre- 
sently got  into  a  hackney-coach  :  it  was  numbered  77.  He  drove  to  his 
solicitor's :  his  house  was  numbered  77.  At  night  (naturally  enough) 
Tardy  dreamt  that  No.  77  was  drawn  the  great  prize  iii  the  lottery.  He 
rose  early  the  next  morning,  and  sallied  forth  from  his  lo^ngs  in  Pall- 
mall  to  ComhiU,  resolved  to  purchase  No.  77.  The  tioket  occupied  the 
same  place  in  the  window.  He  entered  the  office,  drew  fr6m  his  pocket 
twenty  pounds,  and— **  Hold!"  said  he;  "slow  and  sure;  'tis  i 
great 'deal  of  money  to  throw  away  in  a  lottery  speculation ;  i'U  consider 
of  it."  He  retraced  his  steps.  At  Temple-Bar^  an  old  man  implored 
his  charity. 

"  What's  your  age,  my  fine  fellow  ?"  asked  Mr.  Tardy. 

"  Seventy-seven,  Sir,"  was  the  reply. 

This  was  irresistible.  Back  again  he  flew  to  Comhill.  Again  the 
twenty  pounds  were  displayed  on- the  counter. 

"  Give  me  ticket  No.  77,"  said  he  to  the  office-keeper. 

"  No.  77,  Sir  ?"  said  the  man ;  "  eold  it  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago,  in  a  whole  ticket.  Sir." 

Two  days  afterwards.  No.  77  was  drawn  a  prize  of  five  thouMDd 
pounds.  Even  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Tardy  in  twistiug  **  bettor  late  than 
never"  into  a  consolation  foUed  upon  this  occasion. 

Just  at  the  same  time  when  he  received  intelligence  of  this  unlttckj 
miss,  his  solicitor  called  at  his  lodging^s.  The  purpose  of  his  visit  was 
to  hint  to  Mr.  Tardy  that,  from  certain  whispers  afloat  in  Ae  eitj, 
touching  the  credit  of  Messrs.  Spec,  Smash,  and  Com  it  might  be  pru- 
dent to  withdraw  his  deposit  from  their  custody.  *•  He  could  not  apeak 
out — ^it  was  a  delicate  matter — might  injure  the  credit  of  a  long-eeta- 
blished  hou8e-*-an  action  at  law — prosecution* — ^heavy  damages;— how- 
ever, he  had  drawn  every  shilling  of  his  money  out  of  their  bands.  Mr. 
Tardy  would,  of  course,  do  as  he  pleased ;  yet,  were  he  in  his  place,  most 
certainly  ^e— but,  as  he  said  before,  he  could  say  nothing."  And  hayinjf 
disburthened  himself  of  these  agreeable  iuuendos,  the  cautious  solicitor 
took  his  leave.  . 

Here  was  matter  for  rumination — and — slow  and  %xae — Mr.  Tardy  did 
ruminate  upon  it  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  firm  of  Spec, 
Smash,  and  Co.  in  a  ticklish  condition  \  The  thing  was  impossible.  A 
house  BO  long  establiahed — so  wealthy*— so  dose  and  waiy  in  its  traaa- 
Actions !    And  then,  the  individual  partnen  so  affluent !    Each  witb 
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bif  ei^tablif^eii^  ^n  toiK^.  »nd  coimtry  ;  one  wiih:  liui  yacht — another 
with  )uB  sUibd  of  pacers ! — ^To  doubt  their  stability !  .  Pooh !  Besides,  to 
withdraw  bq  laiige  a.  sujx;l  at  a  moment's  notice  would  betray  a  want  of 
confi4ence  in.  those  most  reeipeciable  men^and  wound  their  feelings. 
And  yet,  there  was  no  smoke  without  fire.  Could  he  but  j&nd  a  decent 
pretpj;  for  removing  his  account !  Aud,  fortupately,  a  decent  pretext  was 
afforded  him.  Notice  was  sent  him  thjat  all  the  preliminary  forms 
towarda  the  settlemient  of  his  annuity  being  arranged,  nothing  now  rer 
mained  but  to  pay  the  twenty  thousand,  poundsi  which^  if  convenient  to 
Mr.  Tardy,  he  might  do  at.  two  o'clock  on  the  morrow.  Thus  were  Mr. 
Tardy's  delicate  scruples  regarding  the  tender  feelings  of  his  bankers 
appeaaed;  and,  with  respect  to  the  safety  of  his  property,  his  mind  set 
perfectly  at  rest. 

At  ope  o'clock^pn  the  morrow,,  Mr.  Tardy,  resolving  to  be  punctual 
to  this  most  important  appointn^ent,  walked  stoutly  towards  the  city, 
ndther  turping  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left — except  to  see  some 
wherries  start  on  i^  rowing»match  from  Blackfriars  Bridge :  nor  stopping 
by  the  way — except  occasionally  tp  look  at  some  of  the  very  best  caricatures 
ever  exhibited.  Thus  it  was  three*quarters  past  two  when  he  reached 
the  place  of  his  destination — a  delay,  however,  which  was  of  no  import- 
ance^  be;  being,  quite  in  time  to  sign  the  necessary  papers  and  deeds. 
**  I  am  rather  late,  I  know,"  exclaimed  Tardy,  laughingly ;  ^'  but  better 
late  than,  nevqr." 

Afi.be  was  .drawing  his  cheque-book  from  his  pocket,  a  gentleman 
entered  the  offiee.  **  Here's  a  pretty  piece  of  work  1"  said  he,  .  **  Spec, 
Smash,  and  Co.  stopt  payment,  and  there  won't  be  half-a-crown  in  the 
pound." 
**  Eh  ! — how ! — ^what ! — ^when  ?"  said,  or,  rather,  gurgled  Mr.  Tardy. 
"  They  have  been  paying  till  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour,"  was  the 
reply;  "  but  if  you  have  any  curiosity  about  it,  Sir,  you  may  now  see 
their  beautiful  mahogany  shutters  up." 

The  wealthy,respectablie»ai)d  long-established  Messrs.  Spec,  Smash,  and 
Co.  assuring  their  creditors  that  there  would  turnout  to  be  forty  shillings 
in  the  .pound, — in  txme^ — Mr.  Tardy,  foo*  his  own  part,  was  satisfied. 
After  the  lapse  of  nineteen  months,  a  first  and  final  dividend  of  eighth 
pence  three-farthings  m  the  pound  was  declared,  which  Mr.  Tardy  would 
have  received— "-had  he  not  arrived  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  late  to  prove 
his  debt,  - 

Mr.  Tardy  entered  his  sixtieth,  year,  yet  had  experience  not  rendered 
him  wiser^ .  The  fatal  influence  of  ^e  family  mottoes  attended  him  to  the 
very -close  of  hia  existence.  For  sevend  years  had  he  kept  up  an  insurance 
Qu  his  life  for  three  thousand  pounds,  in  hvoxai  of  a  yoUng  lady  who  was 
either  his  niece,  or  hiscbusin,  or  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  naval  officer, 
— for  he  was  not  consistent  in  his  explanatibns  upon  this  point.  In  due 
course  he  received  the  usual  notice  that  the  premium  for  the  insurance 
was  becoming  due;  but,  filter  days  beyond  the  period  specified  being 
allowed  for  the  payment*  Mr.  Tardy  had  plenty  of  time  before  him,  and 
he  saw;  no  earthly  reason  why  he  should  hurry  himself  in  ,the  business. 
The  laat,0f  .those  days  of  grace  arrived ;  and  so,  nearly,  had  the  last  hour. 
He  was  rather  late  in  his  payment,  he  admitted ;  but,  ''^  better  late  than 
never.'?  So,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  set  off  at  a  brisk  trot  towards 
the  insuvance-offiee.    He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  his  horse  stumbled 


tOS  vim  lata  Hr.Ttardy, 

and itaew hitt.  H« wtttftfri^dlimiie MiiitilMi frdm a flefer« eontorira 
on  tiiie  head.  Preparations  were  made  for  bleeding  him.  He  Tecovoed 
WmBelf  sufficiently  to  be  aware  of  what  waa  going  on. 

*^  Slow  and  sure/'  he  faintly  articulated ;  *'  as  I  never  have  been  bled, 
I  have  a  great  objection  to  undergoing  that  operation  now.'* 

In  vain  did  Uie  surgeon  assure  him  that  his  life  depended  npoD  it: 
ramfmstrance  and  entreaty  were  alike  unavailing.  After  the  lapse  of  m 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  su^eon,  kindly  taking  his  hand,  once  more  liig<ed 
hSm  to  aubndt  to  his  advice ;  adding,  at  the  same  tsAe,  ^  Indeed,  indeed. 
Sir,  unless  yon  instantly  do  so  it  will  be  too  late." 

^  Do  as  you  please^  then,''  replied  he,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible; 
"  better  late  than  never." 

Even  whilst  the  surgeon  was  pointing  the  lancet  to  his  arm,  poor  Taidy 
breathed  his  last.  **  Had  he  consented  to  this  a  quarterof  an  nour  sgo^" 
exdaimed  the  operator,  *'  I  would  have  answered  §cft  bis  recovery.'* 
This  melancholy  event  occurred  at  precisely  fifteen  minutes  past  vna 
o'clock,  as  it  was  sworn  to,  by  the  parties  present,  before  a  magistrate. 
It  is  important  that  we  should  be  thus  particular  concerning  the  time 
of  his  death ;  for,  at  four  o'clock  precisely,  the  policy  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mysterious  yoimg  lady  we  have  alluded  to,  and  which  till  tiiat  hoar 
had  remained  in  force,  became  void  and  valueless  I  it  expired — just  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  Mr.  Tardy ! 

Of  the  life  of  Loiter  Lag  Tardy  procrastination  had  been  the  bane. 
And  as  he  had  made  his  entrance  into  the  world,  even  so  did  he  quit  it 
— ^a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  late! 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  ENGLISH** 

It  was  hi^  time,  we  think,  for  a  work  like  the  present  to  make  its  appear^ 
anee;  at  foast^  that  an  Enj^lishman,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  oondition  of  hu  countrymen,  should  undertake  to  exhibit 
them  to  the  world  at  taurge ;  and,  in  the  spirit  of  enlightened  patriotism,  to 
aupply  them  with  the  means  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  themsdves  with 
a  view  to  the  further  improvement  of  their  personal  and  domestic  manners, 
as  weU  as  of  their  social  and  political  institutions. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  trash  and  twaddle  which  scribblers  of  inferior  note 
are  in  the  habit  of  pouring  forth  on  the  Continent,  the  palpable  deficiencies, 
the  ludicrous  misstatements,  and  the  strangely  erroneous  opinions  to  which 
even  foreigners  of  rank  and  consideration  have  given  cturency  in  thatpoitioa 
of  their  literatun  relating  to  **  England  and  the  English,'*  have  long  demanded 
oorreetion  and  rebuke.  Yet»  from  these,  probably,  as  no  evil  was  intoided, 
nothing  practically  injurious  has  arisen.  A  country  that  possesses  the  de- 
ments of  greatness,  ami  that  has  raised  itself  by  inherent  energy  to  the  very 
highest  emineilce  in  the  civilized  world,  has  little  to  apprehend  from  the 
aspersions  of  enemies,  or  the  misrepresentations  of  strangers  who  cannot 
"  exiimine  its  condition  and  only  glance  at  its  surface.**  If  danger  threaten 
such  a  people,  it  comes  not  from  without.  Great  Britain  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed unless  she  consent  to  bring  down  nun  upon  herselfl  But  it  is  more 
than  pMsible  that  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  her  prosperity, 
under  disastrous  influenoss,  may  work  those  changes  in  her  habits  and 

•  Bo^tend  and  the  BagUdi*    By  Bdwaid  Lntoa  Bolwer,  l^«  lf,F,,  Aaftor.of 

''  PeUuuDi"  <^  Dsrereuz,*'  and  ^Bogeos  Aranu*^ 


auttuiert  whkb»  uideis  flbMnred«  difeetadt  and  oonbmlM,  toBf  lead  lo  her 
decline. 

There  are  epochs  in  the  history  of  nations  which  mark  their  transition 
fironi  one  state  to  another,  fkTOurable,  or  otherwise,  to  their  Aiture  well- 
b^fig.  Etery  sueh  period  may  be  considered  as  a  crisis.  If  overlooked  by 
those  who  hare  the  power  of  gnidin|i^  and'  inilnendnff  the  popular  mind,  it 
may  produce  the  most  fatal  results;  but  if  wise^  improved,*^if  what 
ia  ifantinff  in  knowledge  and  experience  be  dirnished,-^if  correetires  be  ap- 
plied to  what  is  redun&At  and  excessrre, — ^then,  through  whatever  variety 
of  untried  being  a  nation  may  be  doomed  to  pass,  the  issue  will  certainly 
be  an  augmentation  of  its  happiness  and  prosperity. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  recently  undergone  great  political  changes,  and  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  others  equally  momentous.  Mr.  Bulwer  remarks,  '*  those 
chan^  which  have  wrought  such  convulsions  in  states  have  begun  by  re- 
Yolntmns  in  the  character  of  nations ;  ^ery  change  in  a  constitution  is 
oceasioned  bjr  some  change  in  the  people,  llie  English  of  tiie  present  day 
are  not  the  English  of  twenty  years  ago/'  Our  opinion,  however,  is,  that 
the  English  are  rather  changing  than  changed ;  and  whether  the  process 
which  shall  impress  upon  them  a  fixed  character  will  be  fbr  evil  or  fbr 
good,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  new  and  the  modifica- 
nons  of  the  old  institutions  which  political  science,  in  concurrence  with 
public  opinion,  shall  originate,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people  beine 
always  kept  in  advance  of  their  institutions,  it  is  Only  as  a  nation  approxi- 
mates to  the  perfection  of  social  virtue  that  it  is  qualified  to  sustam  the 
dignity  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  representative  government  in  its  simplest 
form.  An  unmixed  democracy  is  smted  rather  to  angels  than  to  men ;  yet, 
perfect  as  Uiey  are,  even  angels  are  governed  according  to  another  ftishion,^-^ 
th^  have  their  powers,  their  princ^oms,  and  their  thrones. 

When,  therefore,  we  observe  the  people  of  England,  for  the  most  part, 
loud  in  their  demands  for  something  like  Utopian  perfection  in  the  civil 
economy  under  which  they  and  their  Mhers  have  lived  for  ages  comparar 
tively  free  and  happy,  we  are  anxious  to  perceive  an  improvement  in  their 
personal  character  and  social  state  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  their  zeid 
for  political  renovation.  In  the  changes  alr^y  effected  by  the  popular 
will,  we  are>  satisfied  that  the  abuses  vmich  have  been  removed  imperiously 
called  for  redress,  and  that  we  have  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  people. 

But  we  feel  the  great  importance  of  the  present  crisis,  and  we  rcpoice  to 
find  such  writers  as  Mr.  Bulwer  in  the  field.  His  work  is  as  patriotic  as 
it  is  seasonable ;  its  general  tone  and  spirit,  its  evident  tendency  to  dignify 
the  great  with  the  true  honours  of  nobility,  and  to  raise  the  inferior  classes 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  real  value  in  the  body  politic,  cannot  fail  to  re- 
commend it  to  Uie  heart  of  the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist*  While  we 
cheerfiilly  make  this  admission  in  its  favour^  we  candidly  acknowledge  that 
there  are  many  portions  of  it  at  which  we  demur,  some  from  which  we  alto- 
gether dissent,  and  others  which,  on  fiirther  inquiry  and  a  deeper  acquaint- 
ance with  his  subject,  we  are  persuaded  Mr.  Bulwer  will  himself  see  reason 
to  amend. 

In  style,  Mr.  Bulwer  shows  himself  a  very  Proteus.  In  the  first  book, 
he  is  all  point  and  antithesis,  as  if  he  had  caught  the  vivacitv  of  the  illus- 
trious foreigner  to  whom  it  is  addressed;* — in  the  second,  he  is  more 
dilfuse;— 4n  the  third,  he  becomes  increasinglv  earnest  and  argumen- 
tative ; — ^in  the  fourth,  he  is  again  discursive  and  occasionally  eloquent  ;-^ 
the  fifth  is  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  political  dedaimer,  and  has  more 

coaxing  and  wheedling  than  exactly  suits  our  taste ;  yeU  in  many  respects, 
it  is,  we  doubt  not,  Adapted  to  the  class  for  whose  instruction  and  benefit 

it  is  chiefly  intended. 

*  Priaoe  XaUsyimcU 


Mt  flMjIrttf  rtmtrii  iiii|)i(>/it 

work  for  UBfO'oAn^aiiytluvg  like  an  attfiJ^ii  of  these  vol^        ^wehAve 
ktoftted.  flif^r  are«^fandiid  inl^  fite  tjookey  wlnach  embmoo'  every  etitring 
question,  every  subject  of  political  and  social  inte^est^    Its  ^neral  oonteilU 
exhibit  a  view  of  <M  En||lurh  thflvsietei^seCiietyi  bmd  mantiers>***a  surtcy  of 
the  slate  of  edacattoa,  artstMatio  and  potMriar^  and  of:  the  general  infliwhces 
of  meraKl^aiid  relieion  innSngfLaiidr-a>  tiew  of  the  iotelleottial  spml  of  the 
time,  and  of  the  political  state.  With  such  a  multitude  of  topics,  andsueb 
a  •quanlitgr'  of  desuHoiy  matter,  it  is  not  aurpising  that  ^e  4itsmtMe  of 
Mr.  Bulwarks*  work  shoald  appeav-somewhat  disjointed  and  inoomplete:    It 
would  be  difficult  to  bring^all  the  paj*ts  into  oohevenoe  and  harmoiiy,  and  to 
laake  att  thtf  oonotoions  Udtly  deducible  from  the  premises  Sissmned. 
Sometimes  we  are  inclined  to  think  him  too  practical,  according  to  his  own 
definition  of  a  practical  man ;  at  others^  he  seen^  to  be  humed  away  by 
speculations  too  extravagant  ev^  for  a  theorist.     He  is  radical  and  anslo* 
cratio  bv  tcErns^ — ^though  he  traces  to  the  aristocracy  the  greatest  of  oar 
national  evilst    With  the  same  breath  he  lauds  the  chm'ch  and  the  clergy, 
Rob^  Owen  and  Jeremy  Bentham.  He  speaks  of  the  materialism  of  Locke 
fa  point  not  even  yet  determined),  and  complains  of  its  injurious  tendency, 
while  to. the  philosophy  of  Mill,  derived  from  Hartley^  and  founded  on 
materialism,  he  refers  in  terms  of  unqualified  approbation.    But  this  by  the 
way.     We  shall  no  longer  detain  our  readers  tVom  the  work  itselt  but 
introdnce  them  to  a  few  specimens  of  the  aphorisms  and  the  striking  obser- 
vations, which  as  brilliant  points  are  scattered  over  its  pages,  and  whkh 
force  us  to  think  in  spite  of  ourselves. 

"  The  man  who  practised  it  (priestcraft)  in  the  name  of  the  Vorghi, 
thought  it  a  monstrous  piece  of  impudence  to  practise  it  in  the  name  of  ro ! 
In  the  same  spirit  of  ti*avel  you  read  of  an  Englishwoman  ccHonplaining  of 
rudeness  in  America,  and  aOerman  prince  effecting  a  re{mblican  horror  at 
an  aristocracy  in  England.*^ 

"  Travellers  do  not  suffictentlv  analyse  their  surprise  at  the  novelties  they 
see ;  and  they  often  proclaim  that  to  be  a  diffSerence*  in  the  several  cha* 
racters  of  nations  which  is  but  a  difference  in  their  manners.** 

"  The  passions  are  universally  the  same;  the  expression  of  them  as  uni- 
versally varying." 

"  The  Englishman  then  is  vain  of  his  country.  Wherefore  ?  Because  of 
the  public  buildingg  ?  He  never  enters  them.  The  laws  ?  He  abuses  tliera 
eternally.  The  public  men  ?  They  are  quacks.  The  writers  ?  He  knows  no- 
thing about  them.    He  is  vain  of  his  country  for  an  excellent  reason— it 

PKODUCKD  HIM.** 

**  The  laws  of  a  nation  are  often  the  terrible  punishment  of  their  foibles.*' 

"  The  agitation  of  thought  is  the  beginning  of  truth." 

'•  The  Common  sense  of  the  ancient  stoics  was  the  sense  of  the  common 
interest ;  the  common  sense  of  the  modem  schools  is  t^e  sense  of  onet 
own.'" 

"  Sensible  njen  never  do  a  bold  thing  without  being  prepared  for  its  con- 
sequences.** 

"  Sensible  men  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.'* 

"  It  is  an  old  maxim  enough  ajnong  us;  that  we  possess  the  stuWy 'sense 
or  independence ;  yet  the  sense  of  Independence  is  often  the  \itant  of  sym- 
pathy vrith  others.' 

"  A  people  who  respect  what  they  consider  good,  sooner  or  later  discover 
in  what  good  really  consists.*' 

"  Indifference  to  moral  character  is  a  vice ;  a  misunderstanding  of  its  true 
components  is  but  an  error."  . 

"It  is  from  the  fear  of  a  concussion  with  persons  without  projjerty  that 
people  with  propei-ty  hazard  voluntarily  a  change.'* 

"  It  is  from  the  poorer  classes  that  the  evils  and  the  dangers  of  a  state 
arise;  their  erimei  are  our  punishments.  Let  statesmen  cead  this  and 
learn  to  be  wbe  in  time.'* 


JBWMbiijg  iritfU^i  jftiiiliilit  901* 

andftiMiiApeopltklieeaiM  ire  b»«e  ae^er  l€il«oiimWeB*tuii»  tO'btvkioQi/' 
« «  Wben^Uie  wQiid  bw  ODM  got  hfiM  of « Ikk  it4«  iurf»iiiBhia8^^ 

Is  togetitoutoflhfe  wiffld.'^  <        .  ••»-.•>.••.; 

*^&iftx>Cthemihliiiielt  IbiDgB  ia^the  #0^ 
**F>tfU<  ilike  9^00^  iim  ootiUing  in^  thMiMhw;  lh«ir  «i^ue  oiMUtttf 

mthe  luiqnet  they  am  put  together,  InidthoptirpOM'to  whu^th^aNT 

anriioct'-* ..  .  • 

Ajooag  the  «l0teAM  ijliistmtive  of  diameter  and  manners,  9on»B  we  ex- 
oeedioglf  «MiiMng;  att  are  well  drawn  ;•  and  ae  ft  few  are  evidently  portraits 
» little  caiieati»ed*thi^  cannot  ftil  to  be  recognked*  ' 

Tb^  foDofmig»  we  can  omeelves  attest^  is  true  to  nfttore^  and  oe  it  is  qiiHe 
novels  we  extract  it  into  our.  pages  :-^  ,  ,  .    .  ^ 

V  I.faDeak&sted  the  oth^r  day  with  M-*r-;  you  reeoUect  that  twoyeani 
aga  he  was  one  of  the  superenunent  of  the  dan<&eB ;.  nient,  eonstmned  and 
insolent;  veiy  sorupulous  as  to  the  unblemished  character  of  his  fi(iend»-* 
for  ftm;  {iiffeetin|g;  to  oaU -everything  <  a  bore  ;*  and»  indeed,  afraid  to  kuefai 
for  fie^r  of  cracking  himself  in  two.  >II— ^  is  11010  the  last  man  In  me 
world  one  could  thus  describe.  He  talks,  rattles,  rubs  his  hands,  affects  a 
oertainjolhfy  of  manner;  wants  you  to  think  him  a  devihsh  good  fellow ; 
dresses,  to^  be  sure,  aa  the  young  and  :the  bandaome  are  prone ,  to  dress— ^ 
Ufion  Iss  rkglet ;  but  you  msy  evidently  see  that  he  does  so  mechanically ; 
hia  soul  is  no  longer  in  his  clothes.  He  startled  me,  too,  by  quoting  Bacon; 
You  know  we  never  suspected  he  had  so  much  learning ;  nut*  between  yoa 
and  me,  I  think  his  quoUtion  is  a  motto  to  one  of  the  newspapers.  Haw«* 
ever  that  be,  M— — *  is  evidently  no  longer  in^hfferent.  as  to  whether  you 
think, he  has  information  or  not;  he  is  anxious  for  your  good  esteem- ;>  he  is 
overwhelmiufcly  courteous  and  complimentaiy ;  he,  who  once  jextended  the 
tin  of  his.finffisr  to  you,  now  shakes  .you by  both  hands ;  it  is  not  any  longer 
M--- — *s  fault  if  he  is  not  agreeable ;  be  strives  to  be  so  with  might  and 
main ;  and  in  fact,  he  success ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  like  such  a  gentle- 
noan-like,  good-looking,  high-f^irited  fellow,  when  he  once  condescends  to 
wish  for  your  good  opmion.  His  only  foult  is,  that  he  is  too  elaborately  off* 
hand,  too  stupendously  courteous ;  he  has  not  yet  learnt,  like  Will  Honey- 
comb, 'to laugh  easily;'  it  will  take  him  some  little  time  to  be  good^ 
natured  spontaneously;  howbeit,  M~—  is  marvellously  improved.  After 
breakfJEist,  we  walked  down  St  James's  Street;  M^— -  has  lost  his  old 
walk  entirely ;  you  recollect  that  he  used  to  carry  his  eyes  and  his  nose  in 
the  air,  never  looking  on  either  side  of  him,  and  seeming  to  drop  upon  your 
existence  by  accident  Now  he  looks  round  him  with  a  cordial  air,  casts  a 
frequent  glanoe  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street*  and  seems  mortally  afraid 
lest  he  should  by  chance  overlook  some  juissing  acquaintance.  We  met 
two  or  thr^  plain-dressed,  respectable-looking  persons,  the  last  people  in 

the  world  whom  M (you  would  say)  could  by  possibility  haye  known  ; 

M stops  short,  his  face  beaming  with  eratulation,  shakes  them  by  the 

handy  pulls  them  by  the  button,,  whispers  them  in  the  ear,  aud  tears  him- 
self away  at  last  with  a  '  Recollect,  my  dear  Sir,  Tm  entirely  at  your 
service.*    All  this  is  very  strange !  what  can  possibly  have  wrought  such  a 

miracle  in  K ?  I  will  tell  you ;  M has  now  got  constiiuknts.'* 

— voL  iL  page  176.    We  refer  our  readers  to  the  observations  with  which; 
this  sfnrited  delineation  is  followed  up.    We  have  here  a  glin^pse  of  "  the 
operations  which  the  Reform  Bill  will  ultimately  bear  upon  the  tone  of 
manners/' 

In  his  treatment  of  penonip  Mr.  Bulwer  seems  to  know  no  medium  be* 
tween  adulation  and  invective ;  not  that  we  suspect  him  of  meanness  in 
the-  one  or  imdice  in  the  other.  Mr.  *  *  *  is  his  friend,  and  he  endows 
him  with  every  estimable  quality— he  is  the  ablest  of  writers  and  the  best 
of  men.    Poor  Sneak  is  his  enemy»  and  be  treats  him  with  measureless 
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JRdtliBil  aidbion^  to  tht  WkifAdminittmlioB.    H^dMMtC 
]ft|Mnoaal«  ^  ham  ont  of  ^  aristoorMf  somcwlmt  imt  of  II 
cannot  well  understand  how  it  has  heen  provoked.    But  that  U 
served,  we  thmk jBtan  parff  tjpMt  w31  be  svipoieiitly  ial]h»tial  t« 
kdfB.   Mr.  B4  as  i*isU  aa  Jus  ftieiid  M— ^<  hat  4DQatitattita»  $nd 
thra  o^u|>]r  prcbendal  ftalla  and  an  epifcemsil  throne. 

Sir  Robert  reel  falls  under  his  just  rebulce ;  and  we  admire  Mr. 
for  the  manly  and  noble  aanttokents  brMhed  in  tha  fbrlkilriag  ^tiMl^— «t 
la  frote  his  address  to  the  Bngliih  people. 

''  The  most  eminent  df  jronr  ifpnsentathrte  iaaeaiiftoiMd  to  boaat  'that 
be  owflB  hia^tation  to  Ins fliUiar^s  indultiy  in  oQttonFSpnainf.*  Yoti  admire 
him'^when  he  does  so ;  it  is  but  a  few  w»aks  sinDa  tnat  you  tent  Htub  wt 
when  the  botfst  wfta  nttered;  you  fiuioied  tha  boast  was  damooratic  a^ 
tnith-lovins^.  It  was  just  the  reverse-^teiy  aristoeratio,  (thoash  Id  a 
vulgar  nuxte  of  ai!ilteorai!v«)  and  veiy  false.  Owes  his  itation  to  aotion* 
atniudng  I  Observethat  thie  boaat  inrcdies  a  pride  of  weidth,  as  aiiatoenaf 
tf  feeling,  muoh  more  offensive  than  the  pflde  of  birth.  0wh  hia  aMiM 
k>  eottonrspinning  1  If  a  man  did  so  owe.  it^  to  my  tmnd  there  is  aoQiiaf 
to  boast  of;  nothing  very  ennobling  in  the  ptoeess  of  eotton-sphmiag.  Bii 
what  your  representative  means  to  say,  is  this  s— that  the  indUstoy  of  U» 
&ther  in  limaasin^  an .  imnlense  fortune  »  praiseworthy,  azid  be  is,  tlier«- 
Jbre,  proud  of  it ;  and  ^ou,  my  dair  friends,  being  most  of  you  ompleyoi  is 
mon^HRttiag,  are  very  apt  to  be  ohatmed  inth  the  eompUmmt.  BttI 
racdessml  in&stry  in  aiaassing  money  ia  a  very  mot  quality  in  the  ms  fif 
men  who  eherbh  hi|^  notions  of  morahtr;  it  is  compatibla  wita  the 
meanest  vices,  with  the  paltriest  exertions  of  intallec^  with  aanfiilf', 
with  cunning,  with  SKrahde,  with  over^eaohina  I  Compatible  I  Nay^  H  is 
by  thdse  very  ooalkiea  that,  nine  times  out  oflen,  a  laige  fortune  is  made  I 
lliey  were  doubtless  dot  the  linlings  of  your  representafive*8  father.  I 
know  nothina  of  thai  gentleman,  now  no  more;  ha  enjoyed  a  hitfh  eharao^ 
ter ;  he  may  nave  had  every  virtue  under  the  sun;  I  will  willing 


fhat  he  had;— Imt  let  us  stiok  to  the  ttoint ;  it  was  only  of  one  vtrtaalhat 
Sir  Robert  Peel  botsted>  nainefy.  the  virtue  of  msAdng  money.  If  thb  was 
an  aristocratic  boast,  if  it  shoin^  a  poor  aomprehension  of  morality,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  ^as  not  true  in  itself.  And  yoxir  representative  muit 
have  knotm  it  was  not  (rutf  when  he  uttered  it  It  is  not  true,  tlmt  thi# 
distingeuished  num  owes  hit  station  in  the  wwld  to  )m  ihther's  industiy ;  it 
ia  not  true  thai  cOtton«sptmdng  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with  it;  ha  owes 
kis  station  to  his  own  talents,  to  his  own  doouence,  to  his  own  perscver- 
ineo— theae  are  qualities  to  be  proiid  of;  and  a  great  man  might  reAr  to 
ttiem  with  a  noble  niodesty ;  but,  to  pleoM  ymi,  my  dear  IHends,  ihe  enfly 
aitator  only  talks  of  tha  to  kahn  of  cotton-spinning,  and  the  to  prtpm  m 
TOnfjr-gettinR.**— vol.  ii.  p\  260. 

if  Mr%  Bulwer  can  expose  and  reprove  with  vigour,  ho  can  oouuueui 
where  merit  calls  for  his  pxfdae»  with  a  tenderness  and  delicacy  peonlisily 
graoeM  Taha  the  followiti^  short  and  simple  reforenee  to  B(artin*a 
ilame  we  eamiot  pmiounea  without  admiration. 

'  After  dwettini^  with  aw  enthusiasm  worthy  of  the  sul^eet  on  the  great  wtfks 
of  this  inspired  artist,  Mr.  Buhver  eloquently  exelaims  •.•^"'They  tell  o»  of 
liie  gbnius  that  the  Royal  lastitutioB  may  foraa^they  thrust  thia  maa  fiom 
ito  bosom ;  they  teB  us  of  tha  advantsga  to  ba  found  in  the  patroikiaing 
amiles  of  aristocratic  favour-— let  them  ask  the  early  history  of  Martin  1 
Ityotk  would  know  tha  vkstorious  power  of  enthusiasm,  regard  tiio  great 
attiator  Ma  age  immersed  im  diftoultf^  oft  tha  verge  of  starvation,  p^r^ 
in  tha  nooks  and  tamers  of  an  old  trunk  for  ette  remaining  civet  to  aima^ 
hia  hungevi  retumittg  with  uastibdaed  eneigy  to  his  eaael,  and  tmiw  hi 
his  own  ntpt  meditatktns  of  hewieii  and  heaven's  imagery,  evar^fhinglidit 
oould  reconcile  him  to  earth  I    Ask  you,  wh^r  ika  m  anpportedb^  m^  Hhj 


-llMttijfa  yi4J>tf^*<fti^iliUI*  tt&^ 


pecuhiaxy  resources  could  not  bear  him  through  the  expen^BJ  bf  the  tfJik: 
CN^  IUf!ef  bffe  m  aoiftd  dlttiitil^ed ;  6t  itogth  he'  ^^iii&  \6  k  ^IHgle  bH^ht 
flilfilM,'  WhlfcH,  jTfWR  ite  brightiieik  he  had,'  iri  that  fort  of  SAyflafiesi 
which  bebjnrl  td  gfettiuS,  Upt  W  the  last:  The  ShilUhg  iriH  ilttfilffiflfl  as 
irWM'bf»h1^ftW(Wi  ttWn  t^ith  A  i\A  ttf  Ihe  bttttei-s.  declared  to  be  a 
oe*Bltt«H{»^  tttj  Idiif,  JtMt  gf^ftsjbM,  bWdked  batik  f^tfin  the  hdild  of  the 
itttttOitftl  Artist/'^toL  ii.  t).  ii3. 

"Wi  mmat  fdldW  ntr!  atiK^^i*  thrmigh  l!h^  «l8C^!lian^duJ  Stiffs  which 
ii^'^mim  tiHHfef  tttd  ^oitid  diyi»iOils  Of  hiis  woi^k.  Scifefice;  liferdtufe; 
m  SMiihA;  tltt  ftrti,  ahd  thfe  p^eVaHftlg  Jihilosdj^hf ,  \r^  inuit,  ot  neceik- 
sitjr,  pass  of*f  J  ricft  cih  We  Slop  to  etsLmihe  the  lujcurdcy  of  Hii  statements 
regarding  the  poUtical  condition  of  the  country,  the  state  of  parties,  and 
the  spirit  and  practices  of  the  Reformed  Parliament.  Our  remaining  ob- 
servations, which  must  B^  brief,  we  iha!!  tBttrf  \6  the  grand  remedy  with 
which  Mr.  Bulwer  proposes  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  social  system 
pectdiar  to  the  time,  fnid  trWchhe  woidd  likewise  apply  as  the  efficient 
means  for  qualifying  the  people  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  with 
which  the^  nave  been  recently  intrusted,  so  as  to  establish  a  firm  and  effi- 
<9i8t  government,  bs  "well  as  lo  consolidate  aiid  extend  their  owii  political 
''•'^^^'^attd  hbertiel 


[0^  edfdittlljr  dB  wfe  ^htfer  Ihtb  Mr.  Bul^^r's  viewii  ott  the  subject  df 
tttlV«i%al  ^duoittiOn-^edUcatidn  bas^d   oh   hibr&lity  dtid  Feligion.     The 


proposes  that  morality  should  be  taught 
scienfse,  however  this  may  be  suited  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  philoso- 
phers aj^  schplai^,^  we  are  confident  that,  in  a  ^^y stexh  of  popular  instruction. 
it  mtiisi  De  laehtified  with  religion,  of  which,  indeed,  it  forms  an  essential 
Aetfadit.  On  Ih^Se  two  great  subfebfs,  Mr.  tiulwet's  ndtiods  are  ofteii 
<S(bsctir^:  sometinlfes  he  sjpeaks  of  pmlosophv  its  if  It  comiirehended  both ; 
tRl!n  liE.dlstirtgniihes  fherti  fboth  Cafeh  otHef,  aiid  treats  of  thera  sepa- 
rately. He  does  not,  as  it  appears  to  us,  comprehend  the  ti&tUre  of  religion 
as  a  divide  rfev^lation  of  meicy  to  mankind.  In  t)erusing  these  volumes, 
H  bccSsionaJly  struck  us,  that  Mr.  fiulw^rs  religion  is  a  kihd  6f  poetry-^ 
an  abstraction  which  suffers  by  any  admixture  with  human  institutions  ; 
we  should  cirtainly  infer  tHis,  were  we  not  surprised  by  his  startling 
liemafks  on  the  hecessiiy  df  an  ecclesiastical  estaolishmtrit.  in  favour  ot 
^jJiscOpacti^tO  the  etclusioh  of  every  other  fbrtn  of  Christianttv,  and  as  the 
only  legittmate  source  from  whence  the  religious  education  of  all  classes  and 
S€OT  bught  to  emartat*.  We  are  nttt  about  tb  moot  the  qiiestiori,  whether 
aii  hierarchy  dependent  upon  the  state,  the  creature  of  the  ^Hstdcfacy  and 
its  most  effectusd  safeguard — that  aristocracy,  whose  overgrown  power  and 
baoetul  influents^  is' the  perpetual  th^me  of  Mr.  Buly^er's  doquent  vitupe- 
raGon — ^We  are  not  about  to  moot  the  question,  whetlier  such  an  institution 
ought  to  be  abolishied.  As  it  exists,  wfe  would  preserve  it  with  the  aristocracy, 
omV  inlroSfucihg  intd  both  a  regenei-aling  principle,  that  shall  purify  thenl 
fhrai  their  ^orst  kbusefe.  But  wfe  cannot  fbrbenr  rferaarking  upon  the  incon- 
sistence of  a  writet*,  who,  whilfe  pleadhig  Ibr  the  ^qual  rights  knd  liberties 
dTmatlkiild,  V/evld  dOMigTi  tllillidris  df  the  fchildren  of  his  countrymen  to 
the  immediate  care,  or  to  the  prsdamimHng  in/Utence,  i3f  It  prtesthddd, 
whose  adthdrit^  in  ieltgion  their  parents  pradfcalfy  disavow. 

Mr.  Biilwefs  plans  of  social .  impfoVemeitt,  san^tidned  as  they  are 
by  the  spirit  of  m^  tinies,  atford  us  hopes  for  Bngland..  We  ar6  hot 
atnong  tne  ffloomy  progndstiiMifors  w^ho  look  upon  TetcgrA  as  the  prelude 
tb&SiriaI'£hvulsioh.  Wte  danriot  discoveir  those' Analogies  between  tho 
tJtmfeSldf^  Irsf  ^fttieh  Retohitiott  tod  the  measute8«tf>g6vernnieiit 


aft  tii#  ^MtOt  t»mM. '  OBr  Mini  W the  porfeoBfir  of^wUtiMiyi^i 
sound  at  the  core.    Revolution  has  hitherto  been  caw  UiA^cbv^fiitt  ili^at 
which  w«8  not  worth  prcserTiBg-rrthe  oiaah.of  an  edifice  whofej^nda^wie 

were  rottenneM* 


>resages  of  prosperity  will  change 
perish  by  tiie  very  means  that  are  best  adapted  to  maintaiii'  ofkr  _ 
The  dancer  that  menaces  tis  is  not  from  the  poptdaecbut  ftomthe* 
leged  orders  who  will  not  discern  the  sif^ns  of  the  times ;  but  w«Be 
these  ia  oomrait  pditicBl  suioide,  we  should  «tyi  havea  moanrdg^tmn 
•ristocraey  and  a  peoj^.  Coronets  may  be  rent,  but  the  oonstitiitioi^.will 
survive :  the  leaves  and  the  lighter  branches  of  the  oak  mi^  bc(  scathe^ 
bat  the  king  of  the  forest  wUl  fose  nothing  of  his  pristine  vigour^ 


V 


MONTHLY  COMMBNTART. 


.1  •  1 


Loss  01^  tHB  Convict  Ship. — One  or  two  very  extraoftathatV^thfi^ 
have  happened  during  the  tnonth,  which  have  created  po'^eH^  iehea- 
tions  in  the  public  mind — one,  involving  a  destruction  of  humAn  lift 
far  beyond  the  general  or  expected  casualties  of  the  sea.  hlid  been  iht 
loss  of  the  Amphitrite  convict  ship,  bound  to  (Botany  Bay,  ^  itwtt 
fbrmeriy  called)  New  South  Wales,  with  one  hundred  and  ^htfifiudd 
convicts. 

The  details  have  been  lon^  before  the  ptiblic,  ftnd  idl=  p^Ie  Wtitt  Uidir 
very  little  about  the  matter  blame  both  the  captain  and  svot^rl  for 
having  behaved  like  brutes  and  barbarians  in  not  suffering  th^  tonvicts 
to  laud  when  they  might  have  done  so,  and  appear  to  feel  that  jusdce  ia 
scarcely  satisfied  because  these  two  niiibrtmiate  men  have  -sittiply  been 
drowned  together  with  their  cargo.  i 

The  system  upon  which  these  convict  ships  are  .idgnlated.is  perhaps 
not  generally  known .  The  vessel  is  taken  up  under  the  auspkcs  of  what 
was  heretofore  the  Navy  Board,  but  which  now  is  in  the  hand^  of  the 
Admiralty  Office,  doinz  the  duty  at  a  somewhat  increased  expense  and  a 
decreased  efficiency.  When  the  ship  is  taken  up,  a  naval  surgeon  of 
€Xperiei!i<^,  and  certain  standing  in  the  service,  is  apporatied  ^  Ag/nl  for 
ConvicHs'^  on  board  of  her,  and  to  him  is  delegated  a  very  consideittble 
power,  eomniensurate  indc^  with  the  importance  of  the  chArge  with 
which  he  is  intrusted.  '  ;*   ' 

This  agent  of  convicts  is,  in  fact,  the  viceroy  dver  thfc  Mn^'i  Hie  cap- 
tain oV6r  the  master  of  the  vessd;  and,  as  it  is  neceteary^Chat  Wt^ 
power  should  be  deposited  somewhere,  it  has  been  thoilght'^i4bHit^;hh6li 
a  principle  of  humanity  and  economy,  to  place  4t  in  the'hlMA^r  an 
officer  who  is  supposed  to  blend  with  the  aui^brity  ab#>ttile1y  necessary 
on  such  a  service,  the  medical  skill  which  may  be  required  upon  so  loi^ 
and,  in  B(mie eases,  so  trying  a  voyage.  ■       .   ^o;        i 

To  the  charge  of  this  officer  the  convicts  are  Consigned;  ht  becdttiflft 
respontiUe  not  only  for  their  health,  but  their  security,  and^  iii  a  r^nad 
for  his  vigiHmce,  he  becomes  entitle  to  half-a^gmnea  a  hc^  fbr'^c^ 
individual  he  hinds  in  New  South  Wales.  When  the  o6nvi6fi  Stitt  inttles, 
an  offioeof'B  guard  of  aordiera  is  embaiired  with  theM,  m  elOff^  kytftM 


imf  imamMmMrj  mmtmumtB  .vkich  such  a  let  MnHmaUftf  rasflds, 
Mo(^  tip*«i  W  sMp/wight  be  indtteed  to'inake. 
"^ 'xtE'^m  ber'«(Blhi,th6ifefofe,lbftt''«liei«  ^rgeon  is  of 

a  ^T^  serious  ^aracter :  and  certainly  it  is  a  fact  in  the  Invest  degree 
1ifif|uf^fa]ble  ahd*e1neditalw6ito  the  gentlefmeh'd^ticerhed  in  carrying  on  £he 
d|il9»  ttut^  until  &is  horrible  misihap — sbipwreck  it.  can  scarcely  lie 
oalledr— ^k  pWe  in  Boulogne  Harbour/ no  one  ship  employed  in  the 
tvwwport  wmcej  from  the  first  adoption  of  the  system  to  the  present 
tmie,  hM'biwii  lost 

On^'Uniig  strikes  us  as  beiAg  imprudent  in  the  arrangemeiit;  v/t 

Se«tl  tikd'^permisston  granted  to  the  surgeons^  to  carry  their  ^tes  witft 
leioU.  "  hil  time  of  war  sulsh  an  indulgence  is  not  pennitted  to  the  cap^ 
tain  of  a  king^f  ship,  becaiise  it  is  most  wisely  and  naturally  believed, 
that  the  presence  of  a  woman  so  nearly  and  dearly  connected  with  him 
would  influence  his  conduct  in  a  very  isoportant  degree.  It  appears  in 
this  case  that  the  surgeon's  wife  was  a  very  active  performer  in  the 
dreadful  scene,  and  we  ai^  quite  su^  tiiatrit>  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  service  if  a  restriction  were  laid  upon  the  agents  for  convicts, 
who'ar^  upon  their  voyages  in  the  exercise  of  a  vfry  arduous  and 
respopsible  dut^,  similar  to  that  affecting  the  captain  in  war  time.  £t 
wifvi/i  seean  as  if  the  very  drcumstanoe  of  a  crowd  of  depraved  convicts 
ionnnig  the  great  body  of  passengers  would  of  itself  preclude  the  chance 
9f  a  Ifi^  of  .delicate  habits  and  respectable  connexions  from  embarking 
in  such  vessels.  Love  and  duty,  however,  overcome  many  obstacles.; 
but  in  this  case  we  think  it  should  be  made  a  point  of  duty  for  the  me- 
diorii  1^  ^  conquer  their  love,  an0  leave  the  lady  at  home« 

.Tn  9«f>yf  that  we  were  not  very  wrong  in  our  suggestions  touching  this 
jxrint^  we  heg  to  give  the  following  extract  from  the  evidence  delivered 
upoi^.f^i  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  this  particular  case : — 

.    '  y  BZTRACT  FBOai  JOHN  OWBK's  DEPOSITION,  TAKBN  BSPT.  10. 

^^The  surgeon  called  us  afb,  and  ordered  us  to  hoist  the  boat  out,  his 
wife  standing  by  him.  She  said  tAof  she  would  not  go  in  the  boat  ^ith 
the  amviotf^  The  surgeon  then  said,  neither  the  boat  nor  any  person 
$hould^im  sh&re  thai  mght, 

•^EXTRACT    FROM  EVIDENCE. 

•  » 

'i^fYpn  ha^e  stated  in  your  deposition  that  the  surgeon  ordered  the 
]iH)g*-hoat  to  be  hoisted  out,'but  that  his  wife  refused  to  go  in  her  with 
the  CQx^victs;  what  was  the  wife's  reason? — ^I  don't  know  what  else  it 
could  be  but  pride. 

,  **  DM  the  surgeon  appear  tn  have  any  fear  of  the  escape  of  the  con- 
victs ?7-<^A/<^^  he  wauld  have  allowed  the  convicts  to  goon  shore  hut  for 
ihe-interference of  Hs  wife, 

^  To  the.Hon.  George  Elliott,  C.B.,  &©., 
:   *^  Secietary,  Admiiall^." 
•  .      .  .        • 

Fashionable  Caprice. — The  caprice  of  &shion,  and. its  never-endiag 
iimtebilUy,  ate  somewhat  hackneyed  themes.  It  is,  however,  'scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  remarking  upon  the  extraordinay  changes  ini  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  favour,  as  regards  public  places  of  amusement. 
'At  one  period,  now  about  hidf  a  xeatury  since,  Ratielagfa  was  every- 
l  ft  was  aa  essential  to  the  fitshi^mable  world  as  the  Opera,  and 


01  «  ft|^4tf&&i.  Vl^^^^^A^ 

conveyed  thitiier  by  the  etimgwf  iUotf^  for  41  ihiit  imi  dsoe  mr»  ww 
uralkiQg  fe\»d  «tid  ttHil^d  $  vpftcioue  trnpUtlwilw  to  ftw  tDWij  ti  hams 
•nd  olarionM,  tbe  e«iitit  of  tke  TQ<m  bmng  »y|ninw!iii>od  lo  «  sort  tf 
fim)«ce  fer  tH^Shig  Icenleis  with  the  Wtter  fmra  wb^ 

drank  it,  eitttng  in  Ut4«  hexte  wbioh  enrimkided  th^^  oister  odise  qf  the 
buildii*. 
After  eometinie  Renehghdrec^ed  mpQ|mlirity,fm4«flbTl«irBsi9i^ 

to  amose  the  visiters.  A  fkntocdni — a  concert — fiselraika  vere  in- 
troduced! end  the  priee  of  edmiesion  wae  mieed  from  one  shilUvglo  lalf 
•  orowa ;  tbie  ve^ed  its  &te.  The  eompaiiy  who  froquoited  it  in  its 
fiiehionable  dm  dieliked  toi  aeeoolttioft  with  Aoee  who  went  le  ete 
fireworks  und  Mutoecini,  and  &e  hemt  numdk  withdrew  entiitl^,  ka^rtag 
<he  field  1^  the  Gothe  mA  Vandale  who  eeened  indined  ta  eecupor  it. 
The  attempts,  howevtr,  lo  ai»ute  them  failed,  and  in  t  eeaeoa  er  t^ro  it 
wes  dloeed,  eild  shortly  aftor  pulled  down. 

Ab6ut  that  period  VauxhalJ,  wUeh  had  for  an  eq«iaHy'lo9|r  periMl  of 
timie  been  the  reeevt  of  the  middling  elaseea  etthe  same  pii^  of  •dmie- 
«ien,  (namdy,  o»e  qhiUtnf ,)  took  a  tiew  tuni>  tod  the  fcehiqoaUe  wofU, 
4i8lodg^  from  Banelagh,  turned  their  support  to  Vauxhidl.  Gak 
nigbto,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Dncheseea  of  Ber ondiisa.  and  Qcnd^n, 
attracted*  the  gayest  of  company,  and  night  afier  night  the  telka  wete 
throi^;ed  with  the  iHie  of  sodiety ;  and  ibis  continued  eien  lohite  aa  Ae 
letbtment  of  the  late  Ijadj  lioudond^rry  from  the  world  after  the  deadi 
of  her  lord. 

The  fashionable  wecM,  howefer,  got  tired  of  1Mb,  a|id  ft  «aa  tlfo«|^ 
as  H  hid  formerly  been  by  the  proptietars  of  Randagh,  that  what  (t^ 
fimcied  new  attractions  ireie  wanting  in  tiie  shape  of  new  amuaepiciitv, 
and  accordingly  e  theatre  was  conatructed, '  temples  wen  buiit^  pano- 
ramas pained,  wat^  w^ts  laifl  on  to  combine  ^th  the  %^-^Qrks  ;  rope- 
dancing,  tumbling,  whistling,  cbin-cbpppiiig— anytlfip^  that  pould  be 
procured,  from  the  Opera  JTouse  down  to  l^artho]pmew  fair,  w^s  cop- 
centrated  at  Va^ixhall.  The  insult  waiq,  that  it  became  a  W^^  of  (me 
continued  Tusii  and  scramble  froin  one  ena  Qt  fhe  plac^  t6  ihe  other; 
the  sight-seers  were  excited  and  delighted,  buf  those  who  preferred 
Vauxhall  when  it  was  an  acknowledged  place  of  assembly,  and  when,  ^ 
it  had  formerly  be^  fit  Iianel^gh,the  amusement  wi^s  derived  i^vm  ^eir 
own  society,  gradually  withdrew ;  sp  that  while  thp  Vulgi^  were  grpwii^ 
tired  of  the  sameness  of  the  exhihiticin,  the  fiifhipnable  peo^e  absolutely 
abandoned  them,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  th$^  i^rdens,  ^t  heft 
.  scantily  attended,  hate  been  latterly  frequcinted  by  the  Wpr^t  compttiy ; 
.  the  police  ti^pprti  afibrding  the  mpst  powerful  erideuce  ii4  to  th^  g^^eral 
character,  by  giving  us  details  of  one  man  picking  theppeketf  of  another 
while  pretending  to  offer  him  ^'Ugktjbr  kis  ci^for,  a^  by  tk«  melan- 
choly appearance  of  what  were  once,  supper  boxes,  moy6  than  half  of 
which  have  been,  during  the  past  season,  either  closed  with  temporary 
serpens,  or  blocked  up  ^Itogetheririth  pevinanent  but!dingfi» 

As  it  was  at  R^ndagh,  /So  it  is  at  Vaup^jiMl ;  a^  it  «eejns  that  &e 

manager^,  conscious  of  ifs  fi^U,  reaolved  manfiilly  tp  tn^  ite  b^^t  hy 

giving  it  up  M  f^  fuit^ble  priqe  tq  the  mpbili^*    They  b^vfi  plps^ 

their  season  wit^  9  s^iea  of  qup  shilling  eights,  which  l^avQ  produced 

'  thei^  m^  mpuw  tb^  nU  tfifl^  rat  f^  th«  se^s^ii  p«t  tpg^ho^^^^mis 


miiifla  aad  t^M  mclis.  Um  ninkiiitMikitfl  ftiid  thh  aolieeniek  hftva  Mttlid  its 

ttiyiiRhiit  aqA  ill  Md^bfff  mmipi  utMy  ^iU fo/tdi^ ma §Su^ tefif 

JouBihiU^MEi  to  6ifi  Bad  hur  what  hift  kiM  gir^ii  thii  'wai  £■  mm 

•intt  Mil  ttl  ik«  ^m  49mM  wkm  4bt  fOwyMkwJiM  fiblip^  tp^f^  tf, 

lower  the  price  of  iheir  commodity  to  suit  the  pockets  of  thttK  fillip 


geiQ#  e^ei  plMt  Pf  iPiweMftIf  of  •  Qitim  aUnilM^te  Ibadt^k  m1 
Vwibi^  qiiy  ptilNH^  fpriog  ^;  tol  om  teMitrtkel  tiM  An* 
mww^y  wA  wtQBii  of  piiviite  RiMmMiM»  and  te)U,  juid  NmiMw  gtmit 
p4ly^  h^v«  f upmimM  (he  immmif  whick^  in  Ae  eaiUte  dag^  of  finife*- 
lusbf  tM  iMbiQiuiblc^  world  feli  of  hmof  loivo  iMgt  pUw^ m ^ipsMitl 
Tondttzvowi.  Nor  obould  wo  omit  to  ofa^mi*  thot  Booelogh  itidf  «oiO 
Tttim  powof  upoii  tho  <2$oai<0nw  flf  MaijricboQi'Oeidtii*,  whiohfeU  to  the 
9Wttidin  0  piom^  vmihor  VMoor  to  hoth  its  oiiocoiooier^  efirali 
^  OiOiioo  Olid  wrniM  o  pio?i«iil]i  pUcid  ^  voU<^pl«iaod  oampoaf 
by  the  moBt  splenoid  fireworks  ever  exhibited  in  this  county*  Thiit 
moo  if  no«  oovqwd  hy .  WimpolQTitifiity  ond  Cia?oodisk«kreefe»  and 
Weymouth-street,  and  other  streets  and  pUoos  \  end  tho  lodios'  boadU 
|Pf  W^l  in  IJigh-stwt  occupies  the  fp^c^  whw  fpTWcrly  ifood  the 
%^BW0i^  tP  (b^  gardon^  An  adjoining  puhlip^boiu^  stiU  W^o  ilP 
groun4«  lUnelsgh  presents  ^o  the  ^e  anotbor  faftnionabln  -bovodi^f 
ochooly  a  walk  by  a  oommoA  lowwi  a  atramrowioo,  wd  ftbo  oalobiatod 

'PolpUm;  Slid  a  few.  years,  wo  snppofo,  wiU  show  ns  stioats,  oiosocnti, 
aad  civousos,  aevering  the  space,  in  Lambeth  at  pfeseal  eecupied  by  the 
worshipfi^  (^pany  ^  cigar-sm^ikers  and  |H)i$e;r-ldrin|f era, 

.  }*^Tloij4i.  GAt;.B^T,— It  baq  been  officiaUy  awoimcc^  tbat  the  Kipg 
\n  p^jmpious^  pteason  to  approve  of  Mr,  Wilkius's  design  ixx  # 
^%lil>i^al  Qidl^n^y  «Mid  th^t  tbat  g^tleman  bi^  aptually  iaid  onl  th^  growd 
weai  the  late  Mows»  and  that  bis  Maj^  proposes  to  saaqtioB  &  uor 
dcrtakinflt  )iy  Isyiagf  the  first  stone.  We  legret  this,  notbeeanse  we  dis- 
believe Mr.  Wilkbis's  talenlii,  but  because  we  lira  sore  that  the  King 
does  not  and  cannot  of  Uiiwe^  approve  of  any  plan,  in  whidi  he  pep- 

iiftf4  \%  a^  tf^tf^tiofl  pf  bipdrng  out  ^  Pf^  of  tbfi  nipst  m«gpifi^t 

Bi;4th  «>lM»?b  iq  tbfi  «mpir^  with,  ^e  p{  fh^  fnga  «f  bit  piapoiDd 

T^  Mr-  Wiil^ipPf  wha  h|a  w^  Umrtf  to  bo  tbe  n^oiit  eoftcaitsd 

SIP  in  )Hf  Miafiftv's  dp^Ai^ioj^i,  fbQMl4  \f^  poimn0d  to  do.aiB^  tUag 
Q»  tlw  H^tienal  Qall^  ^j^  tbf|  liMraiy  «uipido  wbioh  bo  compillod, 
«fk«i  t)m  )w)uAgof  the  <^  XiS^sskKi  G^zet^V  i^  Mf.  QwiH^  siotts  voiy 

aWMgf  J  b^t  w#  fmpp€»BO  lus  views  awfi^ie  with  tboso  of  tbo  nobfe 
laid  wi4^  tiNi  stiff  mqkek>th,  wtwt  te  ilA^blvaUy  Ifioliiiig  over  hia  own 
aboyldev^  V^  bo  enabled  to  s^-  the  foilioo  pf  St.  Maftin^s  Chwmh 

WHvd  th^  fiorooi,  while  poqple  wbp*^  Wide  9«e  itiaWit^  imt  oti  will 
be  l«ft  in  the  di^li*    C^f^idy  $b9  iHs^tmoe  aod  ignevoAoe  wUcb  oh«- 

IMlevilt  Mi.  Wiiljiq^'#  fttt^  WW  St.  MfP^o'a  Qbuicbr-rjn  ftet, 

ttHIWORk  of  Wl«ab  al(t|o«gb«a)4tot«»tbitof  QibbH-rViidd,  in  other 

-iHHbl^li  l^lMfltt  ikM  «9  Ui .OHtoyMQl  i*  IImiAm  of  popolor 


21B.  Miiiyf  1  <toini  iMttoitf. 


«f •mfffai.af^ivt^  ■tti-llwwiwa'Tf'Mr.  WQIcbib  is  to  btfttrted  UMa  ua. 


uinrtBV'tQ  tfatt'fiwtiify^wf  mi  idtaratioiifiii  iu$  oiSgiiiiJ  plra^  md  iIm  piv* 
jHHiliuo  rfi&e  ycrtjOjodtoiiy  iMiPii^gh^Beciind  t»  Mr*  Willaai'svpleMii 
efiort  in  the  Long  Fields  of  Saint  Pancras,  is,  considering  ili  plMfr««id 

Mr.  Pimer,  an  tdNshiitoot«riM>)  Hke  Mr.  Chnilt^  has  openly  taloeir tq» 
the  oadgielr  agiinat  iliba  iiloatnona  buflder  of  the  O&eknof  GdUege-  and 
8t^Ckaige'a:Hitepitid»— •»!.  edifice  a»  entitely  inoonvenientwilhvaies'it 
»dfr%ht&l'iia1iiont|-'^duaBim  hopetiiaft<^veli«re9et«id 

«f  itfae  original  |daai<o£  ibeaadd  WittcuiB,  and  oougratalalBa  tiie  peopfe-of 
Weatmnaiar  npaoilh^  «riimt>h  of  tfaehr  exertibna  iin  thecaoae.  .>Iie^ 
kaweveT)  dnoltetif-eeiai^ate  aueoeaa,  md  most  pwpeiiy  eihorta  n»  adi 
tolput  out' ahooklera  iter  the  <Yidied  to  avert  mtiatt,  >really  after  thenoihlB 
vurtaonaotf  Mr/Naahto  being  out<tfaBbeMitie»of  tlietipart  of  the  toiMiy 
faeeonaidtrediiothiBg^bBt  high' tRMMatt' against  good  taefee  end  oom^ 


I  ■ « 


Mr.  Pnner,  apoakkig^of  thia  ironderftil  W^dna,  the  nve'artaeat  of 
the  Wooda  and  Forests,  aay»^ 

••  It  is  nit  Ttiereiy  Vith  the  hop^  of  rescuing  the  magnificent  cWirch  of 
St.Martin'srthatI  ^'aH  now  attewpt  to  reverse  his  critical  conclnsiofts. 
iMt'aliM)  ivItKa  Yie#  to  the'proteMiOtiof  thoi^  other  superb  «Mcea  irtncli 
wehaveaoikmgand'io  jnatlybeevaoonitonied'loreapeot'  llMigeRtie^ 
Buuii  not  otatest 'frith  ^ebatractiag*  the  yiew  of  St.Jttaitin*e  Ghuaekw  bf 
pllaeiQg  jin  &ofA  pt.it  e.work.of  his  ouwi,  hwh  under  the  ptea  of  fiwqishiqg 
an  explanation  of  hi^.i^lan^  endeavoured. to  give  a  oolour  to  the  act,  bv 
calumniating  thie  beautiful  structure  Which  he  thus  proposes  to  oonceaL 
He  has  also  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  foist  upon  the  general 
reader  a  greater  mass  of  false  criticism  than  I  can  remember  to  have 'seen 
condensed  into  the  same  space,  aVid  wWfch,  appljring  not  only  to  the  build- 
ing in  c^e^ion,  ffot  also  fo  thtemftgnffleent  -work^  of  StrChr&lopherWien, 
Inigo  Jdeea^i  Sir  John  rVanbniffh»  and  others  of  Itie  same^sehocdt  arexafeii- 
^]f»tA,tofciegefc,an}the<piibUcirad  an  iadiiievevoe.end  <sontempt  forthafn 
apl^ndid  atmetiww.  wUiiiWhiah  thie  oountiy.b  so  highly 'adomed,  ihetel^ 
payipg  Uw.way  io/jurthef  a^tajof^  Vandalism/'        .      , 

•  Appositely  enough,  Mr.  Purser  calls  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  llie 
ahnirte  faet^tfaat  GilMM^'^n^vMn  Mrj  ¥;iUdtib  ridMuleif  and  nme  do^ihi, 
hnflt  the  magnificent  Raddiffe  Library  at  Oxford; 'and  that  bey-Mn 
Winni*,  btiUt  ^Downing  College  at  Oambridge  r-^buf  then,  Mr.  WHkiaif 
wvf^*^ilii>iiifaidfy4tiiae  that  the  pmitd  of  th&  LtMon  Unicimi^u 
wm^fertoUyatkmmled^d  46"^^  Ike  fikeHin  Iimdbfii'*  ^  W&tk  aHdne 
anhnrisaiKti^^'  aiiyBMY^'PMrser,  **  ne«  nhWemaily  j  and  it  may  be*  talM 
ftrjgratited^a«Mi<  Wilkiii^iii  by  tfali^timef«rfeetly  «i.riafied  of  the  Ak^." 
wb  dninot  imten  h«re "le  enter iM»' the  eontM^enrf,  fkrihertbanm 
piolaat,iA(the  tnoafe^HteriOttrtiaillier,  against  bldekiag  up-  thi^  ^  vfle*^ 
poTtieotof  St;  MaMln^  by  iM  oT  Mi'.  Wilkihs'^  eplencM  aeMttv^nmla. 
Great  beMri^amce  and'f<irMnMie  ^freumstances,  arising  out  of  ihe  Ka- 
pnaveitientofthattpiin'ef'the'tnetKapolis^  opened  to  onrtic^liie'iMoat 
lyleDdd^pilriibr-eiMBah  hi  Oie'  eni(^  j^thik  we  repent,  'withoot  4mt  of 


^a0Ugi^SkiMMUu^  2tf 


lillB  IJBilgHCl?  Iff  *ot;Cte<>igB*<'H0B|Hiwly'%JWWfMtt:yC011l^^ 

by  Bquto  eohhnns^* '  lifce**  nr  I  iMiiiy'  ■gtttiar'^oflMB  -utn.  tjtestroyi  >  'Oot^^iit 
chflB^e^'  bat"te?ccrta!iiity"flicyy»ecwtrf  mfwvipg  tUftmagBifieoni 

intwial^  ihuwIiE  go  to  the  King*  to  fmrnH  ttei  mowUtiimr  oiAitge  f  Bpai 
Ibemelropolia. .    j-  i  . . 

And  po^r  iwe^eome  to-^vcn^a:  Blfongci'  yfat*  of  ep^ioatem;-  WtUnng 
may  build  as  beautifnlly  as  Soane,  or  Gibbs,  or  as  the  Right  HflOMV* 
able 'Mr;  Michad  Angelo  Taylor  would  bafebioM,  bad  b&>caiitiiitt6d  ikb 
practice  of  bis  reipeetablefatheKiVart;  but,  let  him  dobia  beat^fa&caii 
dotio-  good  for  the  town)  or  the 'people  Iroibuildiiig  the  NatteoalGaHery 
ivbeie  it  is  proposed  to'be.  Thivis  nonidtef  WillQillB^;'lnKttfae«ite 
M*i]i|tidicioit8^  andy  moneoTei^^  inoon?eDM^t  to^tbe  niajmity  of'  the  popu-* 
latien  of  Loudon.  The  pkee  wbiehtthe  Natknial  Ghdlcry  s1ibiiU>  hate 
ooeupied  in  the  metropolis  is*  a  site*  still  a^aiktMe^-  tbegaidcns-of^ihB 
Bittish  Museum.  Witbomthe^gates  of  that'struetore  rest  «ihe  spkaiM 
oolleotien  of  natural  histofyy  rwbich  is  national ;  tbe  magniieent  lifataiy^ 
which,  tbanktf  to  the  uidiD«iided<  munifieenoeief  the  kle  King,  is 
national ;  the  national  antiques  in  sculpture  are  also  deposited  ihitn^ 
and  there,'  fiMoning  a  coneentrattion-vf  the  highest'  YiAae  and  ^deepest 
interest,  should  the  National  Gallery  be  located.         ^ .  .    .. 

It  is  extremel;^  well  for  those  who  have  established  that  Grosvenor- 
aquare,  and  the  circle  of  half  a  mile  round  its  aristecratic  railings,  abaU 
be- called,  eensidei^,  and  de»omiuated  Londoftj  to  talk  o£  tbeJSritidi 
Muaeom  t^hcoaatxy  ohafteau^^and  consider  its^Yaluable  osntents  nearly 
as  dfiffieult'of  ^aooesB  as  tlhey  were  before  they  w^«  eollee(ted;>  But  thui 
10  a  mitatt  fashiotiable  ety,  attd  otie  b^  which  Iniitters  of  serious  and 
lasting^  importance  t6  Ibe  nation  most '  cett^inly' oi%bt  not  to  be  re^-* 
lated.  Who  shall  decide  which  will  be  considered  the  central  point  of 
London  a  century  hence  ?  h  she  not  spreading  in  all  directions  ?  and 
is  not  even  fiishion  herself  leacling  her  votaries  to.  the  bi?ick>*fields'at 
Bayavateri  and  dviving  them  into  the  swampa  of  Pimlioo  ?  Hyde  Park<- 
tcmee  >in  onedireetion^  fielgrave*sqaaare  in  anothery  and  the  Aegent^s 
Paik*  in  a  third,  >are 'boufly  increasing  the  distanoe  from  tbe  British 
Museum  from  what  is  just  how  called  the  fasidonable  partoftown ;  but, 
even  in  so  doing,  it  is  only  making*  the'BTit!sbMu8emn,ii^  point  of  flu:t, 
m9re  central,  .    %  .  / 

If  it  is  to  be  said-  that  the  people  ^  the  Gity,'of  Goodman.^a^e]dfly 
of  WhiteobapeU  of  Brcad^t^eet)  and  Great  St;tHelen.*0»  and  Bbhwps*- 
gate-st£eet,and  Finsbury*square,  and  Finsbuty-cresioent^  and  the  London 
Institutien,  and  aU  ^e  Vfcslthy  Qoi|trihutorftto  our  national  institutions^^ 
are  never  to'  peep  at  a  picture,  finger  «t  fcHml,  or  st^na  atastatue^  tbift 
put  your  Museuma  and  National  GaUenes  up.  idobgsid&of  your,  bean  9nd 
mifiUoea  iu  the  Re^^t^s  Park$  and  so»  exctede  tbeta  by  disttmee  from  m 
particitiatioti-in  ^be  puDsuits  Amt  whi/oh  tbi^  {wy  thtir  share.  But  if  you 
wish  for  a  oentml  poritiop,  do  not,  in  thenprasaoi state  of  London,  ianeif. 
Charii^frenasa  more  centval  than  the&ritiih  MuMtnb  The  Musan» 
gate  ia  about- one  mile  and  a.  half  freifs  theestrente  end  efOxfiwd-streefe 
in  ar>weatevly  diitsetiop  r  it  iatwo  miksiand  thtwehqwirtets  bom  Whiter 
ehiyek-bava  iuran  eaiterly  dir^etion-^v^ignD  lets  tban<a.ithale<iliile  and 


^8 


Mx^  Fw^  1^^  gvikllsflwi  from  w)¥)fa  pampblft  we  liavf  boiivifffl 

thA  looiUof  to vbicb  w^  xifrr W»^ wk^  sfHtcti  |i^i%4  a^t«lk^ ffft* 
tiating  on  the  positive  adocmtages  of  the  selection,  expres)^  ]4^  fpinjof 
IbM  tie  gr^teit  beae&tS|  Mi  n  fix^fm^ci^  iKunt  pf  vi^,  vq^  t^  (kviv* 
1^  ft^ia  its  9fioptio)i.  The  &cility  of  j^pprppTiatupir  ^  »n|mi  <tf  llyi 
MuHun  ta  thin  pujpoifk,  aud  of  )^tipg  th$  deariU»)e  \t^%%  dupringv 
Ol«Bi  fpc  tb«  teuUding  of  shapSf  U^  psofit  aming  from  vlii^l^  W4i 
produce  »ftiiidfov  the  othu  buil4ingt  i»  <|vidant;  whi)^>  jfrpv^  AieB«tiii« 
if  tbegi»i«ndlo  h^^  i4flfyl  «t  t)ie  M^ieiim,  i^powwrof  e^tf»diagt)iagri)il^ 
gn^tti^l^  at  meant;  might  Qffer,  or  ^d»  beiwa^  ayailabi^  WoSbl  iM 
•Horded,  wtiioh  HQwheEp  nln^  p  r^Mnti  itself. 

Tbew  i«  mmh  zeiUMNii  ia  all  tbiii.  Qut  upon  ofie  tl^  «aly  i^  At 
populaliim  pf  Wentminiter  uiK^nimou^  as  regaxds  t)ie  affair,  arid  tbf  t  is, 
fa  the  delf nrnvi^tiQii  to  resist  tq  th«  ff^tremest  %tfoxt  the  v^cnijigsii  pi#? 
pociftd  imgi«eUy  ^  Mr.  Willms,  to  ^  peiqi^fit^ted  W^n^  St.  H9^*9 
PhwBchfbUt  which  tb^  «tiU  confidently  hope  bp  hasib^dp^ned,  ia  «|p|if 
te  obtein  the  King's  seaction  noaunaUy  to  hit  doi^g  the  jo1|  at  flL 

Tbs  Otms  an^  DiicQ8a«  ov  OuicaBnfj^HD. — ^Tlie  Dpke  ^bA  Uasifm 
tf  Cumberlaadt  with  their  afflicted  nm%  Frinffe  George,  have  )^  tim 
for  Berlin,  under  the  foUpwing  aiLtoemelj  intpreBti^g  eJnMMMitepcti  ;^ 
FoBoe  Geimp^e  hM,  e£ter  much  pretacted  su&npg,  hecoint  pfriMf 
hUad ;  and  it  will  be  xemembeipd  that  the  iMPPl«fation  pf  tl^  ^rPidlii 
privation  was  pioduoed  by  hie  having  apcidentally  stipiek  tbp  eiiwd  e^i 
ef  the  two  with  the  ttppl  eoorn  of  ft  purse  whieb  he  wep  pUy^i^ 
twioging  iQund  in  hit  bend. 

AD  the  best  advicei  all  the  tendereel  care  and  ptleutipii  lieye  be9 
secured  to  this  illustiioup  and  ino«t  amipble  young  Prince,  lyat  W9  b»- 
keve  that  not  only  Sir  Watboai  Walks  and  Mr.  Trevpn  bed  eifni 
upon  the  impossibilil^  of  restoring  the  tight,  b^t  tbet  Mr.  Alemwift 
ndiio  is  the  genendly  adsnewledged  king  of  oculitts  in  tUl  e9Wtl|^ 
poincifkd  in  the  epinion  thet  Uie  ceie  wee  hopeleps. 

About  the  beginning  ot  the  menth  the  Baron  Von  Gr^ft,  celebinled  eU 
over  the  continent  for  his  wonderful  skill  in  ophthalmic  suitpOt  Vl^vefl 
in  Rngbind  on  a  short  leave  pf  abapnee  ftom  Berlin,  w)il^  be  is  not 
only  in  the  actual  service  of  the  Prufsipn  mouaxeh,  but  in  e  pep|i|^  ef 
the  most  extensive  kind.  As  iiepn  at  1^  evne  to  l4pn.don,  tlie  llplfe  ff 
Cumberland,  who  had  himself  a  personal  knowledge  of  l^  meiitp»  Msuni 
upon  the  opportunity  of  oontultieg  him,  aud  tpok  him  to  Kew  ie  Ht 
thff  leyal  aufiprer,  whpse  exaked  potitioH  in  the  world  lendere  ell  Ap 
dicumstanQBa  of  the  ease  of  tenfold  interest.  He  exenuned  tbe  ^Mimm^ 
and  declared  his  opinion  that  the  privption  of  sight  erote  6mi  Ihp 
^oddent  to  which  we  have  alread]r  elluded,  and  not  from  eny  oontlitn* 
tional  oausea  to  which  our  own  eminent  medicel  tnen  bed  eemM  il^ 

His  proposed  course  in  oonsequenoe  wa«  e«ke4<  He  bed  ne  IPl^^tiii 
of  any  immediate  apenifton  j  nee  did  he  meen  te  pe^rm  Wf  nniil  be 
ihmild  base  itrengthcaied  the  peweyp  o{  tibe  eye  to  a  peipt  whea  he  Wyilf 
ehqfdd  fcd  epifidei^  iim>\Qt  enlrn  luaoeM^  et  lepil.  pf  Uwm  mm 


ctf^Mt  la  t)i«  cqntuiQom  a|^GMi9n  of  ft  moditamA  htnf^  ^vUA  mt^ 
introduced  into  this  countiy  in  thfl  fMor  1132»  hj  ft  Df.  Bftim  Iff  Sffrk«^ 
iht  wondcfAil  powtn  of  vhich  tM  Bftvon  Ghrftft)  hfts  ahf«4y  ftequ«|itly 
ftQd  povnn&illy  pvoved  upon  Us  ooptinentftl  pftticn^. 

1^  pfP«Pf«t  bold  gut  to  Aft  Dukft  ftp^l  ihicbeiS}  wboao  vlidft  htftrte 
tfft  divotcd  to  their  sQa>  )^y  tl^  Baron,  wfta  much  too  >>?igtiit  ftod  too  Ml 
«C  hope  to  bo  for  ft.momont  n^o^tod.  )t  fofiponrod  lh«t  th»  oewr«i  Iff 
inediciiie  mii^t  prpbabh  laot  two  or  throo  moi^tbib  and  thftt  it  roq<^E«d 
tbo  constant  pra^enco  of  tb^  futaie  opoiatiir  to  watob  \,i$  ^gmt*  *  Tbs 
Jhika  made  the  Bwron  Giaffa  ai^  oiisr  o|  no  l^i  a  yum  than  Ihiae  thair 
fund  nofw^B  to  remaip  in  thiq  qountry  ^  the  perio4  arrived  vbtfn  he 
Uiaught  ha  could  perfenn  the  ftp^mtioi^—i^fUng  that  he  waudd  bring 
Ida  tmHf  over  ber^  at  hia  oim  expaneei  f^od  ooiiaider  ibea^  1^  gnaala 
4uriqg  their  atay.  The  Baxon,  foU  of  gratitude  for  eo  munlfioeift  a  pro- 
poaal,  was  nevertheless  compelled  by  engftgem^ta  ftt  BarUxi  ta  lefosi  at, 
dUd  ^otbing  remained  for  the  aftziouft  parenta*  Ml  of  ctnfidaa^  vAdet 
Fro^epqe,  in  the  akill  of  tbe  oeuliat,  but  to  break  up  all  thiir  domoitie 
wmliirt9  here,  and  repair  to  Beclin,  inhere  tbl^  ndght  bftve  Ae  allea- 
diBoe  of  the  Barpn  without  overturning  all  hia  other  x^umendUB 
anmogemcn^ 

They  have  accordim^y  left  London  for  Berlin ;  and,  although  everybody 
whotasiowa  anything  of  soeiety  hnoiva  that  thia  now  given>  ia  thd  UteMly 
true  history  of  the  case,  some  of  the  newspapers  haVis  beOft  indulging  in 
their  oeanm  fti)d  filly  attacdMi  upon  hia  Boyal  Highnest,  whaia  tepreaented 
to  btve  had  a  fjuaml  with  the  Kin^  tqpoii  political  mattersi  and  to  hft^ 
)eft  England  at  his  Majesty^  suggestion*  We  have -^et  the  alig^teat 
Iptentioii  to  nie4^  with  politlea,  nor  to  fttlempt  to  deeide  who  may  be 
right  tnd  who  may  be  wfopg,  but  this  we  assert  is  a  §tfA  inoontro^ 
Tertible  and  undeniable,  that  the  Duke  of  Cumbedand,  however  deveiHi 
to  hia  dutiea  aa  a  father,  ^s,  in  hia  position  in  the  worM,  that  a  love 
9li  eeiuntry  ia  paramoimt,  and  that  whether  the  pditica  he  adopts  ase 
in  iaot  Mvantftg^us  or  disadvaotageoua*  he,  in  his  eonscience,  believes 
^em  to  be  just  and  constitutional ;  and,  that  let  PaiUamentmeet  when  it 
wQl,  he  wiU  be  found  at  hia  post  to  vindicate  the  principlea  h^  has  ever 
Qiaintained ;  and  we  will  superadd  to  this,  that  so  far  from  any  politkal 
#ifisrpncea  having  arisen  between  his  Majesty  and  his  Boyifl '  Highness, 
we  urill  venture  to  s^y  that  Windsor  Gastte  will  affinrd  a  wdeome  home 
to  the  Diike  whenever  he  returns  from  his  almost  sacred  pilgrimage  to 
Ae  Pruasian  capital :  in  proof  of  which  we  need  only  observe  that  both 
Ae  King  and  Queen  dined  at  Kew  with  the  Ddke  and  Duchess  a  km 
days  ainee ;  their  R<^  Highnesses  leave  London  thia  day;  sleep  at 
Wafaoaer  Oasde,  the  l^ests  of  Uie  Duke  of  WeHington,  and  proceed  on 
4lheii*  voyage  in  the  moming ;  "Lord  Charles  WeUeidey,  the  Duh^ 
aeeond  eon,  having  been  apemBy  appointed  equerry  to  hk  Royi^  High- 
ness daring  his  stay  on  the  continent. 

S^Tif^iiveRB  MAnKBT. — Amongat  ail  the  impfovemeiita  of  London, 
ifpl^i^  and  magnificent  aa  they  have  been  within  Ite  iMi  qufurter  of  a 
9fa^nry,  none  have  <|one  more  veal  good  than  the  restaration,  or  rather 
]Q«ai  onfution  of  Hnngeifofd  Mlarkeh  iua  bmlding  it  ia  highly  ciadil* 
i)A  Ifriibt  tiobilii^  vhn  k«i»  ia  ft  Miitily 


9M  MfuMf€iikmehl&/^ 

m:fmkB^*y»ff  lunAwime eh^alkm and ^  veiy  tMvd  disponfionof  ^die 
ipto»iamfid«l  to-liit  fdrte-And  jndgtnent. 

.-^Itiiltitit^'liiyv^idvefyto'thc)  arehiteot  atone' we  are  indebted;  ne  toe 
iiuM|todfoille){m))«ol6rft'of  tbeplan  ef'bnn^gk  into  the  i^^  he»t 
n/^tbt »ic€igfcm  tetretttity of  tke  eitf^  ot etf^n  beyondtkat^  into  the  d^  of 
W«iiltt«ti4t«ri  «t  the  eifetotii  extremity  of  the  west'-end  of  the  metropolis. 
1%e!  toMilttf  «^  the  Kndertahing  have  beeh  wonderfal.  Stdmon  has  beea 
■dHng  «!*«  l0#e^  rate  than^it  ceidd  berpurohaBed  iti  Edinbingh*  Hie 
eftci'fffodueed  by  this  Aiddeii  and  salutary  redaction  is  not  confined  to 
-tteinnffieet''alone^  it  spreads  its  inflnence  in  all  directMniB;  and  the 
dandy  fishmongers,  who  sport  their  eahnelets  and  their  claret,  halFe 
belMi  ohiiged  to  lower  their  exorbitant  demands  in  order  to  keep  jMUx 
wMi'the aideemen  in  the  market,  and  thait' for  which  they  etergedbnt  iht 
ether'  day*  tluree  shillings'  and  sixpenoe  a  ponnd,  Uiey  liat^  been  glad  to 
aell 'for- tenpenoe- amd  bne  shilling. 

Hier^iorror  and  indignatien  of  these  eattortionerB  have  been  great,  fat 
eneinstaaee  we  hemdf  of -a 'fishmonger  Who  gaive  noticdtoone  of  the 
•beit'chlbs 'ito'London^  that  If 'Aey 'a>er  pitrchased  fish  in  Hdngeifed 
Miotet^- he ^^iNMdd^  cease  to  Msrvt  diem'  at  «ny  other  period;  afid&is 
sian  i»  one  b£4he  body  who,  night  after  niglit,  har?e  been  in  tlM  habit  sf 
sinking  in  the  river  Thames  bqat-loads  of  fish^  which  havd  not  been  sold, 
ntheivtiKin*  iiedaoBthe  "value  of  the  oommoflity  by  seilibgtbem  «t  a  lower 
price 'OB-th^  tsecbnd  dayi- 

Theinfanious  obealnng  of  fishmongers  has  long  been  the  theme  ef 
pepnlar^iftidSgilation;  but  ^nothing  can  be  done  to  remedy  it  until  pea^ 
of  tiiennddMn^'dasses^aiid  modeiute  means  will  take  the  trouble  to  locA 
idlber  their  ownt  concerns,  and^  as  it  is  called,  ^*  cheapen  their  own  fidi.'' 
Nobody  ezpecta  t^att  a  g«eat  rich 'duke,  like  the  Duke  c^  Dewnr 
flhiitB,'*OTS  nobleman  of  known*  liberality,  willing  to  sacrifice  thousands 
fi>r  the  aervioe  of  hi^  country,  hke  Loird  Filzwilliam  ^  or  such  men  as 
these,  know*  or  tore  whether  their  hoase-stewnrds  and  the  fiahmongers 
^  shores  in- a  gnat  system  of-  plundeh*,  and  divide  the  enonnoun  pioil 
derivable  from  diemoxning  purohaae  of  ia  tuxhot  aAfiJHingsgnto  for  thvrii 
ahillingBy  and  the  noon  sale  of  it  in  Weatmanater  for  thra&^and-twentyi 
-t4)ut  weido^expect^  atedwie  snre  glaid  to  saywesee^'thatladieeef  ddkale 
ludntoand  polislied  mann^ore)  not  aftfaainid  of  drivingto*  Hungerfbid 
market,  aad^uddngpefsonal  inquiries  >aB  to  prioes^ahd  eonaequent  pur- 
chases*  ••  <  •  i.  .  ••.. 

It  is'oniy  by  •  a  due  aopport  and  patronage  lihat  ;suGh  an  institution  si 
this  can  subsist  and  flourish ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  are  doing 
good'to'onr  f(Aow-oitijiens^>  nndy wemay say^'feUDWH»miii7ni«i,-^fi>r 
die  ^^  march'Of  fish  '*  is:  .very  extensive;~t4by  cedting  their  attention  ^ 
the  iteps  in  this  mart,  where  every  :*^  combustible,"  as  the  late  Lacif 
Madcap  i«ed  to  cadi  i^  *£>]:<  iht  table,  isto  befoUnd  in  pMlaidko  iteMf 
rateS)  and  of  eccdlent  quality. 

'  Mr/  Kun^i  vBTS.**^Mr.'  Kean^  the  very  great  snceessOr  of  his  extra- 
oidiinry -great  fiither,  met  with  a  narrow  escape  tiie  other  day  at  Brighton, 
of  having  one-of  these  hereditary  expressive  eyes,  of  whidi  the  penny- 
a4tners-  apeaik  sO'  enthusiasticafly,  poved  out,  by  the  foil  of  a  bun^g 
nppmtai  at«iia.of  the  eonntiy  tiwatses^  wheie  the  young  and  nntfbcted 


liding»heeMafed;  but  wd4oubt  tkea^iUagu;  an-Mlor  i»'«evee]wpp)i 
but  when  be  is  before  the  publio-<-4f  not  on  the  4k»gQkt,it.he  in  Mfik 
iMfWBiwpcm ;  aad  we  uevery  loiuch  inclined  to  helieve/thAtrtiBlf'tke  fits,- 
amd  Alls,  And  hitiben  legs^  i|nd  0ptained  a«l^^ 

of  ^e  metpopolis  seem  more  than  anybecfy  else  to.fliifo^innribr<tho 
nMMt  pftrt>  relreaheTB  of  the  public  nHndyWi^oiit  which  thewudTheapialM 
ilunk  they  shonkl  be  forgotten*  Th«sre  is  a  tbeatrieal  alevy  exlaatt#f  whkk 
this  '*  palpable  hit,"  of-youig  Kean!a  remind8*us*.-Jk)hiiiPalm«irrT«a 
«a  he  waa  facfstioualy  called  in  his  day.  Jack  Palmer'^  waa  isonttanfl]^. 
tfae  CBiiae  of  apologies  to  the  audience  by  negligences  the  mosl  dctoordii 
aary,  and  impudences  the  moat  extmvagant 

One  afternoon^— and  it  only  shows  Jiow  dangerous  it  is  to  crj^' wolf '* 
when  he  is  not  at  the  dooiv^Pahaer,  who  built  and  dien». inhabit^  a 
houae  which  £BMta  the. traveller  leaving  London  at  tke«nd  of  what. is 
called  the  Grove,  in  Kentish  Town,  on  the  jig^t  hand  side  of  <lie  load^ 
was  nailing  up  a  grap^-vine  which  was'  spreading  its  tendrils  over  this 
porch,  and,  while  so  employed,  was  stung  most  s^nerely  in  the^eyeby^a 
wasp.  The  inflammation  which  was  produoel  was  so  Violent  Otat  hie 
eyt  wsB  closed  by  it^  and  all  the  surrounding  parts  swelled  to  an  iuooa*>, 
ceivable  extent.  He  sent  o£f  an  express  to  the  theatre^  and  an  i^logy 
was  made  for  his  sudden  indisposition.     . 

Upon  hearing  this,  a  gentleman  of  pertinacious  theatrical  habits^  who 
happened  to  be  sitting  in  the  pit,  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  .addressing  th^ 
apokgy-nnaker  on  the  stage,  stated  that  he  was  convinced  this  was  one  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  disrespectful  neglects  of  the  audience,  in  which  he*  was  so 
fiittch  in  the  habit  of  indulging;  for  that  he,  not  two  hours  before^  had 
seen  him  in  perfect  heslth,  nailing  up  hia  gtapcrvine,  at  Kentish  Town^ 
and  in* active  conversation  with  another  pemon  in  his  garden.     .       '  ^ 

This  announcement  incensed  the  audience,  and  nothing.wonld  serve  them 
bat  that  Palmer  must  be  eent  for ;  and  after  much  vain  remonstrance, 
the. manager  himseif-t-paint,  pnmps,  and  all^-'iset  off  ina  eaixiageto 
Kentirik  Town,  where  he  found  Pakner  suffering  much  from  the  aceiT 
dent,  and  not  "  shGonmiDg.''  He  explained  the  urgency  of  the  caee^ 
popped  him  into  the  gla«M;oach,  and  carried  him>  as  he-  was^  to  the 
theatre,  where,  in  a  fiew  minutes,  and  in  has  deshabille,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  audienee,'who,  seeing  Paiimer  walk  iui  apparenUy 
perfectly  wdl,  the  lights  and  the-  distance  .rendering  the  stiag  he  had 
received  scarcely  perceptible,  began  to  hiss,  and  laugh,  and  cheer-  the 
obstinatoHtde  man  in  the  pit,  for  having  braught  the  eulprit^before 
them. 

.Pahner  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  havang  assumed  an 
imploring  attitude,  was  at  lengthr-^not  till  after  a  heavy  Are  of  onmge* 
peel  and.  other  missiles— permitted  to  exphdn.  ^^  Ladies  and.gentiLt* 
me&,"sMdPahi^er,  ^*  I  am  aware  of  the  odd  effect  my  appeam^hekt 
may  produce  after  the  apology  which  has  been-  made  for.  my  illness, 
which  I  hardly  thought  it  possible  to  describe  by  communication  to  the 
liieatre."  **  No  wonder  I"—"  Shame  5"—'*^  What's  the  matter  ?'»  Were 
the  cries  with  which  this  part  of  hia  appeal  was  received.  ^'The&ctis, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,"  continued  he,  "  my  ilinesa— was— all— my  eye  I" 

■Hie  number  of  shoato,  yells,  apple*parings,  apples  and. all,  in  seme  in- 
alaBoeS)  which  followed  thia  am^ouncement  were  mcaloulatiie^  and  it  le^ 


AdA  W  it  dtttt  pMasti  WblcH  the  etill|fattoed  pitblic  (^tia  iMit  but  AMT 
rM  ti^  in  deHsion.  'TlTfe  khtfOllk  tOk  ^(§  fHttie  eaflc  plMM  Ibr  fMng 
Mr.  K^ftn's  iMelaneholy  accident  in  Mdn^-^tb^M  tAfm  filttbirtir^Mit 
iflril  iioW  for  Aetii  tb  let  tbW  off 


Tiii  e±pectMlons  df  the  IHA  gentlbi^ii  ^b  bad  a  few  ^rMtlft  «gb  «e 
l^reiNS^  hhi  belief  that^  before  anothet  qdarter  Of  it  etottttjr  hid  pflle4l» 
every  feporting  man  ^onld  go  hniitin^  on  hift  own  tea-ketm,  tieetn  t6  bs 
ip  a  fair  way  of  beinjj  realized  5=— rafl-roadii  arc  growinlf  ttp,  or  ratter 
lyitig  dowiiy  all  otrerthe  Iringdbin;  tu^,  dra^,  feeder^/ drafMM^  dU- 
^hi8,  And  the  other  liewly-named  machines,  Aft  id  progrcai;  and  ill  IM 

latt  teh  years  we  shall  scarcely  know  where  we  are  ^hch  #i^  tf%  tf 
hdtnc,  or  wherfe  i^e  may  be  in  half  ah  hour  if  Ire  ycntbtc  to  go  dtft 
'  It  sbundd  so  absurd,  and  one  has  s^en  ilhd  may  still,  6f  c(9brd6|  iB^ 
in  the  pages  of  philosophical  ionmals,  and  in  those  of  the  Indit  pbdolb^ 

J  Heal  journal  of  kll,  the  *  Gentleman's  Magatme;**  Ibr  tb«  last  IWIIK 
red  yeard,  so  many  proposals  and  spectdatidns  for  impelling,  aiMI  pW- 
peUbg,  and  expelling  (all  of  which  have  "  vanished  ihto  thin  alr*») ^  Iftif 
it  is  difficult  to  admit,  all  at  once,  the  possibility  of  tht perfndnftenf  ttMM 
of  the  multifarious  schemes  and  Speculationi{  now  in  ^o^as^  anil  Mne 
of  them  arrived  at  perffection. 

ttow  little,  how  conteinptible,  these  linprovement*  mftkc  mift !  HtHif 
eialt  him  mentally;  they  give  evidence  of  the  Divine  permiiii<m  Ib^^ 
pand  the  niind ;  but  the  physical  force  of  the  tyrant  amon^  ib^  si^Kfi 
is  tendered  absolutely  contemptible  ;■— a  pot  of  hot  water,  Witb  a  ft€ 
under  it,  and  a  pipe  sticking  out  of  one  of  its  comers,^  does  tlie  I^A  «f  a 
iuttdred  of  us ; — these  improvements  degrade,  while  they  ii&inottifli*e,  Ac 
men  who  iJlake  thetn. 

In  the  golden  dayft,  not  bf  Qtte&n  Bess;  (because  those  #AW  ftji 
of  ighorancfe  and  sfervillty,  ^anny  and  debasement;  irrein^aWe  bf  M 
beefsteaks  and  ale  of  the  maids  of  honour,  or  the  roasted  gdoae  ind  MgiS 
and  onion  of  ttet  Virgin  Majesty  herself;)  but  in  the  goHen  age  of  Aii^ 
when  art,  and  genius,  and  talent,  and  power  bounded,  those  ^Itttt 
named  are  still  justly  held  in  rfeverence  by  the  small  fry  of  witlingjf — tbi 
tv^agtails  of  the  orooks — were.  With  all  their  splendid  abilJtie*,  all  tfMir 
accomplishments,  all  their  imaginktion,  looked  up  and  deferred  Ui  tf 
perfect-^they  reciprocated  the  acknowledgment,  and  iHtb  tb€ir  f^s^ 
swords,  and  buckles,  believed  themselves  "  perfect.'* 

What  Wduid  Addison  have  thought  of  going  to  the  ttnail  dirty  irilkge 
of  Brighthelmstone,  at  a  remote  distance  from  the  Mall  in  St.  Ja«Dea*i 
Park,  in  a  coach  drawn  by  hot  water,  itt  four  Mottra  f-^H#ir  Poiia 
would  have  Stared  if  it  had  been  proposed  to  doable  hiih  u^dnd  «e(id  Ml 
to  "  the  Bath"  from  Hounslow  m  font  honts  and  a  half  on  ft  taiMMl ! 
Steele  would  have  marvelled  at  thehr  iton,  find  fiNrift  have  tfOoabM  iC 
their  pace :  to  what,  theri,  but  general  debasement  df  Man  do  tbeM  fff^ 
petual  discoveries  and  inventions  tend  P  What  tlo  effifttttaUf  ftimm  fHa 
incompleteness  of  biir  nature  and  the  jjcrfcdSidn  etf  Wtf  tmiif  F  <lld 
Humphrey  de  Hdiubo^ge,  who  died  at  St.  WdUran^  in  C«rif#ftll,  Ifi  ihc 
year  of  out  Lord  1536,  believed  that  cirSitatiott  Itad  reftebed  ill  H^mM 


lyldtte  Bribite  i»  Ami  Wirt. WMlibtftefl^ 

]|M  mlj  btea  pncticttllj  known  for  ldioUt.fi/tf  ytefti  wliU  tlm  giett^ 
grywJrhiWiwi.of  the  wOndoresft  Jit  the  prelQ»t.t»»idity.  of  iBleTOP^n«  iriU. 
look  hack  i]$am  dio  fourth  yoar  of  the  reijp  of  thft  foiucth  WUhamm  ^ 
epoch  whenoe  to  dato  the  impororeBknit  of  taoodf  fiiidUu£^  aA  i^for  oiur. 
Twnity  M  we  do  at  dd  Humphrevy  who  took  three  wedoi  to  (jet  I^om  th* 
lMDA*$HaA  to  Marlborough,  and  toodier  teu  days  to  reach  the  uotio^' 
polia,  adudi  taBgui  in  Aoia  dayi  at  Texnple*har  and  endod  at  Whiter 
chapel!  ^ 

« 

BQm±  curioua  and  extennve  brands  haTe  been  oomtnitted  by  flilver- 
anuthi  and  o&etB  uoon  the  Stamps.  One^  a  Mr.  Savory— a  QiiaJcef*  too 
-t-ia  to  be  tried  for  the  oflfence,  havmg  moved  the  caiie  by  certicrati  into 
tbe  King'a  Bench.  The  Friendly  Brother,  however^  still  goes  on  seUing 
cheap  walchea  and  cheap  pla|e.  The  Excise,  too,  have  been  beaten  by 
Ae  aale  of  what  is  called  '<  British  leaf/'  mstead  of  the  gennine  Pekoe 
and  Bohea,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  things  for  which  long  voyages  are 
made  and  great  pains  taken.  The  hedges  of  CamberweLl  atul  Wahtortlr 
Inte  sowrsaded  the  plantations  of  Chuui ;  and  draggle-tailed  girbi  and 
abaetesa  oc^  congregated  in  a  cow*honse,  have  sapph^ted  in  the  Londots 
madifet  all  the  Chnm*FoS  and  Ho-Kangs  of  Canton  and  Nankin.--Mr. 
Baniea,  ajeweller,  of  Henrietta-shreet,  Cavendish-squorc,  has  also  been 
•omniittM  for  trial;  for  what,  we  can  scarcely  say;  all  that  appeani 
Mainal  hiai  in  the  police  report^  is  having  made  love  to  a  Miss  Arme 
iHckirs,  who  pawned  some  of  her  mistress's  property,  and  at  last,  as  it 
aeemSi  assumed  her  character.  As  to  suicides,  we  number  during  the 
aMAth  has  been  extraordinary— it  seems  quite  the  fashion :  a  man  has 
a  IWMSi  ache  ■  he  hanffs  himsdf  to  get  rid  of  it;  a  lady  has  a  squabble 
"inA  h^  hnlband'-^he  ties  herself  up  in  a  pocket-handkerehief,  and 
is  found  dead;  a  rider  at  Astley's  '*  shuffles  off  this  mortal  coil"  because 
ha  la  jSAlous  of  his  wife  about  a  coachman,  and  because  she  had  read 
hiti  a  letter  (the  equestrian  not  being  able  to  re^d  it  himsdf)  charging 
him  with  bigam?;  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Martindale  drowns  bim- 
aolf /sr  fear  of  the  cholera ;  a  butler  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  drowna 
huDiSlf  because  the  under-butler  is  ordered  to  take  the  plate  to  London 
bmtk  Kew,  instead  of  him  (having,  it  phoidd.  be  observed,  been  in  the 
hafell  of  neing  the  spirits  of  wine  bought  to  clean  the  said  plate— /auto 
de  lll•^|M^-4n  the  way  (rf  drams).  Elopements  there  have  been  fow, 
if  ai^}  erhn,  cons^  none — found  out;  in  short,  everything  appears  to 
have  taken  a  gloomy  tarn  within  the  bills  of  mortatity ;  and  even  there, 
if  wt  UkA  4t  the  streets,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  of  mortality  left. 

W  has  i^rown  into  a  fashion — which,  by  the  way,  we  cannot  entirely 
approve — amongst  musicians,  to. hurry  the  last  few  bars  of  every  piece 
of  music,  so  as  to  give,  as  they  believe,  an  increased  effect  at  tbe  end. 
We,  at  the  close  of  our  Commentary,^— which  next  month  we  propose 
Considerably  to  ai]^^ent, — ^adopt  this  expedient  of  the  knights  of  the 
crotchet  and  quaver ; — in  order  to  suit  our  space,  we  must  condense, — 
and  (rather  because  we  cannot  help  it  than  in  the  hope  of  producing  the 
eclat  at  the  termination)  increase  our  facts  and  aobreviate  our 


2U  MMU^  0mk0iiimry. 

The  DuchesB  of  B6dfiiid--wbo  is  entertaiimu^a  wlecl  cfarde  of  taknt. 
]nchidii«rMf;B«MiyLaMflMr.<the  iiKK>mpAfil&ltt<&i|8ddf1M«ftnl^ 
■on  of  the  veteran  M^Ae^  at  It(}ttie«i«Tckcl^«-hAig  Hiet  with  a  serioiis 
accident,  or  rather  incid^t:  a  fayourite  dog  ndiijch  her  Oraoe  was  lay- 
ing with  suddenly  made  a  snap  at  her  face^  ^d»  WQ^xi^ixpl  tti.MjgvT' 
according  to  the  accounts  we  have  ieceived,-mihas  seveidjr  woai^Bd  tte 
forehead  and  torn  away  part  of  the  eyebrow.  It  is  auAoam  enosgh'llwt 
ber  Grace's  bfotiier-in4aw;  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond^  ftU  U  vietxte  to 
an  unfortunate  drcninstance  of  a  similar  natui^.  In  the  jfiesisnt  in* 
stance  no  danger  is  anticipated  beyond  the  inconvenience,  :      ,.. .  ,   ,.. 

Lord  Beverley  has  left  England  for  a  lengthened  s^aun.  Losd  HeiU 
fnrd's  return  to  this  couBtry  seems  uncertain.  The  Uuke  (^  WeBfliffCmi 
vemains  at  Walmer  during;  the  ensuing  mbnl^i;  The  King  ibid  Q^ae^ 
go  to  Brighton  on  tlie  28th.  Lo^d  Wei^moreLaud  has  not  yet.  Ims^' al 
Apethorpe,  although  Lord.  Althorp  has  been  at  Althoip»^wheiei.faa*has 
been  vevy  much  gn^ified  by  obtainiog  some  pxiaes  for  hogs  andl'ibeep  nd 
other  animals,  with  the  breeding  of  which  his  Lof^mp  is- ch^trteiely 
conversant.  Lord  Wdlesley  is  by  this  time  in  Ireland— Lady  W^UetitQf 
and  Miss  Caton  at  Haxjro^i^te^  and  shQi44the  Ma];qti^«|Gisa,fqan<iiiDe 
firm  to  her  resolution  not  to  njp]3l.fais£xoeUeaeyl».Mrft.Iittlsefis^  liil 
Exoeiknoy'sdaughtBP)  and  wife  to  the  Right  JionooiaMe  ffee'Seofefttt^ 
for  Irdand,  will  assume,  and  admirably  medntain,  the  ftlh6tUi^'of  ^ice- 
queen.  Princ^  TalleyTand  has  lifted  himself  ofif  Lotd.l^ajlis^ 
Mioulders;  and  Lord  Fordwich  is  to  bemajrriodimiiiediiM;ely<.  .]£.TUav 
has  left  us,  delighted  with  (he  civUity  of  the  people  of  LIviarpiA)!;  he 
says  they  have  not  a  good  idea  of  dressii^  tttftle,  wideh  onglit  io  f^ 
made  thinner,  and  have  plenty  of  toasted  bread  m  it.: — ^M*.  d'Hau^i^ 
may  set  this  down  as  one  Rowland  for  his  crowd. of  Otiveiia.  Tha 
charitable  bequests  of  Hannah  More  aiie  aplendid,  and  piacticaUy.  lefiiae 
the  calumnies  of  those  who  charged  the  venerabk  lady  with  supts^dii 
cant ; — such  a  memenio  mori  as  her  will  is  toything  but  appalling: . 

The  Yacht  Club,  at  least  such  as  chose  to  play  the  cluldiah  ga^  of 
follow-my-leader,  have  been  at  Cherboui^.  liord  Yarboro^gh  has  gq^  a 
gold  snuff-box  set  with  diamonds  firom  ti^  King  of  the  French ;  aad  all 
the  other  members  two  medals  each,  worth  about  five  shillings.  Tliere  is 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  story  of  our  King  having  commissioned  ^ny  of 
the  party  to  do  anything  in  his  Majesty's  name.-r-The  people  in  WestJWH 
ster  refuse  to  pay  assessed  tajoes,  and  many  other  people  with  eqaal 
readiness  decline  to  pay  church^rates.r*'There  has  been  an  earthqeake  at 
Chichester,  where  the  earth  seems  to  have  trembled  more  than  the  inha- 
bitants; the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  illustrious  daughter  remain  at 


at  Howick,  and  a  look  in  at  liord  Brougham's. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  PABTIClTLABSOFv CELEBRATED 
PERSONS,  LATELY  DECEASED. 

SIR    HAIIRT   OOODRICIE,  BAaT. 

Sim  WRTTy  James  Goodrfcke  of  Rfbstone  Hall,  Yorkshfre,  &  gentleman  well  known 

and  -highly  asteemed  by  a  namerous  circle  of  friencfKvpArticnlarly  2n  tKe  sporting 

W4Mid,  died  in  die  Mfth  year  .of  hie  age.    He  left  Yorkshire  a  feirwMks  before  hb 

death,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  extensive  estates  in  IreUu)d«  which  devolved 

to  him  on  the  decease  of  his  uncle^  the  late  Viscount  Cle/'mout,  and  on  which  he 

had  given  instructioiis  for  great  improvements,  benoHting  a  numerous  and  indus- 

triotia  class  of  the  poorer  orders.    His  demist  took  pince  dt'UhVe'nsdale  Park,  on  the 

Seftat*  iniC,  abd  wm  be  seriously  regretted  by  asany  individuals  in  that  country  as 

well,  as  In  thia.    Sir  Harry  is  stated  to  have  deiived  «a«lear  iacooae.of  upwards  of 

GO^OOO/,  per  annum  from  the  properW  left  hiaa  by  iiis-  uncle  at^  his  paternal 

estates  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Yprkshir^.     He  was  pa^ssionateljr  fond  of  the 

sports  of  the  field,  and  his  stud  at  Melton  Mowbray  usxially  averaged  between  5d 

and  69  of  the  finest  huuliBrs ;  at  tlie  dose  oTlast  Seasrdn  he  had  62. 

'    The  deceased  Baronet  was  the  only  aoa  and  heir  of '  die  late*  Sir  Harry  Goodricke, 

the  sixth  Baronet,  by  Charlotte,  sister  to  Viscount  .Qermontt  and  succeeded  to  the 

title  and  estates  in  Alarch^  }802.    He  was  unmarried,  and.tbe  Bfronetcy  become^ 

«xtiuct/ 

With'  the'texdeptioh  6f  af^  legades'and  one  annnfty  6t  6OO/.  per  anhnm,  Mr. 
Holyeatoe  Is  left  tte  ^tire  ef  his  nneataUed  property^  atld  eonsthnted  sole  executbf. 
f^hn  aiuaificent  beQuest  ooniprises  the  mansion  and  be^aidAil.  estate  of  Ribston^ 
Hall,  near  Knaresbofo^ghi  Clermont  Lodge,  and  demesne  in  Norfolk;  the  kennels, 
stud,  and  all  the  appointments  at  Thrussington  and  Melton  Mowbray ;  t^e  house  in 
Arlington-stretet,  bbnght  for  17,000  guineas  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  and  on 
wWehan  additional  6000/.  waa  ek^tfded,  and  aft  estate  iii  Irehind,  lately  purchased 
hf  Sit  Hanry  Gt>odriek^  in.  the  neighhotrrhood  of  the  Oleimolit  property,  to  whidk 
Bir.  Thomaa  ^ar$esqie  fiibq^eeda, ,  undfr  'the^  stApiflations  of  th^  late  Viscount 
Clermont's  wiU ;  and  ^1  his  chattels.  31^.  Holyo^e  had  notj  received  the  re- 
motest intimation  of  Sir.  Harry*8  generous  intentions  in  nis  favour,  which  will,  at 
leatft,  add  to  his'  Inixmle  15,OOOJ.  per  antium.  Mr.*  H(^y6ake  entered  into  a 
matrimottial  alliaaee  some  years  since  trith  the^ sister  of  jhtn  Payne,  of  Sulby  Abbey, 
l«ioestershire>  a  gentleman  who  was  somewhat. oelehrated  six  years  ago  on  the  turf. 
Sir  Harry  had  promised  to  join  a  ntnneroi\s  circle  of-  noUlemeQ  and  .gentlemen  in 
the  Highlands  during  the  present  shooting  season.  M<v>y  of  tl^em  hav/O  already 
arrivra  ac  his  shooting-bos,  Marr  Lodge,  which  he  recently  purchased  of  the  Karl 
ef  mfe;  and  the  feeling  of  tbe  guests  inay  b^  better  dtmceived  than  described  oii 
the  receipt  of  itiieligeiice  of .  the prettalttie  demhe  of  theiif  hespttal  huku  The  late 
Baronet  was  mudi  esteemed  by  a  numen»us  tenantry,  to  whom  he  acted  as  a  liberal 
and  indulgent  landlord,  and  his  loss  wi/1  be  greatly  deplored.     . 

Sir  Harry  was  one  of  the  most  spirited  fox-hunters  of  the  day,  and  master  of  the 
Qitom  hounds  for  the  three  or  four  hat  seasons'.  He  was  a  thordugh  sportsman,  in 
the  Ifillest  sense  of  tlie  wotdj  and  literaMy  felt  a  sacrifleeto  a  favourite  amusement*--^ 
occer*buntiDg~-in  the  iadulgtnee  ef  ;whicfa>  in  Ireland.^  he  cau^^t  a  severe  cold,  and 
was  carried  off  ia  48  hours.  Sir  Harry  was  one  of  the  few  land^rds  who  devoted  a 
portion  of  his  time  and  wealth  to  his  Irish  tenantry.     ^ 

SIR  JOHN  STSyi^ySONr     ,      ..         .    i  t 

This  eminent  musical  composer  died,  in  his  74Lh  y^ar,  at  the  scat  of  his  davghtet 
the  Marchioness  of  Headfort,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  where  he  had  been  for  some 
time  sCayhig  in  a  dediliiiig  state  ot  health.  Tew'  men- were  more  highly  gifted. 
His  genius  as  a  musical  composer  waa  of  the  very  highest'order;  and  he  possessed 
varied  qualities,  seldom,  indeed  we  might  say  never,  found  concentrated  in  one 
individual.  It  would  be  impossible  to  select  any  particular  class  of  composition, 
from  his  multitudinous  productions  in  all,  upon  which  his  posthumous  biographist 
would  choose  to  rest  his  fame ;  although  the  public  wtli  perhaps  involuntarily  turn 
to  his  '^  Irish  Melodies,"  as  the  most  popular,  because  they  happen  to  be  the  best 
known.  In  these  he  may  be  said  to  have  redeemed  the  character  and  established 
the  musical  reputation  of  his  native  country:  and  the  best  panegyric  upon  their 
menu  will  be  found  in  this,  that  they  are  well  known,  and  as  highly  appreciated  in 
every  dviUsed  empire  in  the  world,  as  their  fidelity  is  agkuowledged,  and  their 
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heart-rending  pathos  felt,  amidst  the  hills  and  vales  where  their  nationtliCT  is 
proudly  recognised.  The  operas,  glees,  and  other  concerted  pieoey  of  Sir  John 
Stevenson  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  all  the  musical  societies  in  both  countries, 
and  selections  from  his  compositions  are  invariably  made,  and  are  ^^ap  mott 
Buceessful  in  effect,  wherever  ifestive  feeling  and  social  fellowship  prevail.  But  his 
genius  soared  above  the  productions  to  which  we  have  alluded^  and  it  was  when  bis 
pen  took  '^  a  higher  and  a  holier  flight'*  that  the  great  and  extraordinary  powers  of 
his  mind  became  thoroughly  developed.  Ilis  Cathedral  Services  and  Anthems— 
indeed  all  his  sacred  music,  including  his  oratorio — are  splendid  compotitions— 
original  in  conception,  suitable  in  dignity,  and  expressive  in  execution.  In  sli  the 
relations  of  private  life  Sir  John  Stevenson  was  excelled  by  none.  With  a  kindij 
heart  and  a  generous  disposition,  he  possessed  a  vivid  fancy  and  a  spariding  vit  As 
a  companion,  he  had  few  equals ;  and,  unlike  others  possessed  of  social  talentSi  he 
was  no  niggard  in  contributing  them  whenever  their  exhibition  ooold  tend  M 
promote  festive  feeling  or  advance  hilarity. 

HAKKAH   MORE. 

Hannah  More  was  bom  about  the  year  1745,  or  1746.  She  was  the  yoanfestof 
five  daughters  of  a  clergyman,  who  resided  at  Hanham,  near  Bristol.  Her  sister 
had  for  some  time  conducted  a  small  school,  in  which  thev  acquitted  themselves 
with  so  much  propriety,  that  their  reputation  increased,  ana  they  were  enabled  to 
venture  on  forming  a  larger  establishment,  and  taking  pupils  of  a  higher  class  thu 
they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  educate.  Patronised  by  several  ladies  of 
fortune  and  discernment,  they,  about  the  year  1765,  removed  to  firistol,  and  opened 
a  boarding-school  in  Park-street.  It  soon  became  one  of  the  most  oelebrtted 
seminaries  in  the  west  of  England,  llannah  More  accompanied  her  sisters  on  thar 
removal.  She  soon  attracted  the  notice,  and  acquired  the  friendship,  of  the  Ber. 
I)r.  Stonehouse,  their  next-door  neighbour ;  ana  that  gentleman  not  only  enooonged 
her  to  write,  but  is  understood  to  have  corrected  all  her  early  effusions.  Her  first 
publication,  which  appeared  in  1770,  or  1772,  was  *The  Search  after  fisppineB8,s 
Pastoral  Drama.*  The  reception  which  it  experienced  was  ^o  favourable,  that  she 
was  encouraged  to  print,  in  1774,  her  *  Sir  Kldred  of  the  Bower,*  *  the  Bleeding 
Tlock,'  'and  a  tragedy,  entitled  '  The  Inflexible  Captive,*  founded  on  the  story  of 
Regulus.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Stonehouse,  Hannah  More  was  mtrodueei 
to  Gnrrick,  who  advised  her  to  write  for  the  stage— for  which,  indeed,  she  seems  w 
have  had  a  strong  predilection.  One  of  the  early  fruits  of  her  acquaintance  vitk 
the  manager  was  '  An  Ode  to  Dragon,  Mr.  Garrick's  Bouse  Dog.'  This  appeared 
^^  1777 ;  as  did  also  a  volume  of  ^  Essays  on  several  Subjects,  designed  for  Youof 
Ladies."  In  1778,  her  tragedy  of  *  Percy*  was  performed.  It  was  well  nuln^i 
and,  for  a  time,  it  seems  to  have  established  her  fame  as  a  dramatic  writer.  Jn  ^ 
following  year  she  produced  another  tragedy — *  Fatal  Falsehood.* 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Miss  More's  thoughts  took  a  more  serious  turn; 
and,  in  1782,  she  published  « Sacred  Dramas,'  and  'Simplicity,  a  Poetical  Bpistie;' 
some  of  the  dramas  had  previously  been  acted  by  the  pupils  of  Miss  More's  schooi* 
The  stage,  however,  having  become  an  abomination  in  ner  eyes,  she  sabsequently 
availed  herself  of  an  opportunity  to  declare,  that  she  did  not  think  it,  in  its  then 
state,  deserving  the  countenance  of  a  Christian.  She  accordingly  renotmoed  all 
dramatic  attempts,  except  as  poems. 

Many  years  since,  Hannah  More  and  her  sisters  retired,  with  an  easy  fortsae, 
to  Mendip,  in  Somersetehire.  There,  by  the  establishment  of  cbarity-schooli,  th*f 
effected  a  great  alteration  and  improvement  in  thfc  manners  and  morab  of  thi 
colliers. 

Continuing  to  favour  the  world  with  her  literary  prodnctions,  Miss  More,  is 
1785,  wrote  a  '  Biographical  Preface  to  the  Poems  of  Anne  tearsley,  aMilkw«B»' 
Circumstances  which  arose  out  of  her  connexion  with  this  Anne  Yearsley,  poWCW'T 
designated  *  Lactilla,'  excited  much  notice  and  animadversion.  The  patrtmetf  w* 
her  proieg6e  quarrelled :  the  latter  was  accused  of  ingratitude  j  and  she,  in  her  ttfrj 
told  a  strange  story  about  the  disappearance  of  a  volume  of  her  manuscripts,  vhi* 
had  been  left  with  Miss  More.  The  difference,  we  believe,  was  never  satisfacloniy 
•ettled.  In  1786,  she  published  'Florio,  a  Tale,*  and  the  *  Bas  Bleu,  a  Con^fl* 
tion,'  two  poems.  Her  •  ThoughU  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great*  appeared  ths  «sffl« 
year,  anonymously:  for  some  time  it  was  assigned  to  Mr. Wilberforce,  Dr.P*^'J?» 
and  others.  This  was  soon  followed  by  her  *  Estimate  of  the  Religion  «» ^ 
{"••hioiubld  World/  whi«h  eadt«4  mu^  tttentioxii   'ViUH«  ^^^  ^ 
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*  RemAl>k^  tfh  the  Speech  of  Monsieur  Depont  on  Reli^bud  Education,'  irl  1793 ; 
and  *"  Stricttires  on  the  Modem  System  of  Female  Educaiion/  in  two  volumes  ottavb. 
In  1799. 

It  is  said  that,  when  the  education  of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte  became  a  oorl- 
sidemtion  of  national  importance,  MisS  More  ^as  consulted  on  the  subject  \if  the 
Queen  (Charlotte);  and  that,  in  consequence,  she,  in  1808,  produced,  in  two 
▼olumes,  '  Hints  tow^ards  Forming  the  Character  of  a  Ybung  Princ^^s.*  Thiswbrk 
was  hondured  mth  the  Royal  approbation,  and  that  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
public. 

Though  loilg  confined  to  hfer  hed  by  an  excruciating  disease,  she  continued  to 
trrite,  and  in  that  state  produced  some  of  her  most  popular  works;  among  others, 

*  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,'  which  appeared  in  1809,  and  which  ran  through  tea 
editicnfm  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth !  Her  '  Practical  Piety,'  in  two  volumes^ 
tras  published  fn  1811  ;  her  ^Christian  Mor<lls,'  in  two  volumes;  in  1812;  her 
^Sasay  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  St.  Paul,'  in  two  volumes,  in  1815;  and 
her  *  Mbral  Sketches  of  prevailing  Opinions  and  Manners,'  in  1819. 

For  several  yeiirs  her  health  had  been  in  a  feeble  and  declini  ng  state ;  lind,  after  d 
pAtnrnI  and  protracted  illness,  accompaniell,  at  times,   by  feverish  delirium,  she 
pix6d  on  the  7th  of  September,  at  her  riesidence,  Windsor  Terrace,  Clifton. 
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Autobiogn^hy  of  John  Gait.    2  Yols# 

Autobiography  is  with  us  ft  favourite  species  of  literature ;  it  gives  ns  an  infi- 
nitely bettfer  insight  into  the  character  of  the  individual  than  any  life  or  memoir 
written  by  ahother.  The  man  Who  writes  his  autobiography  can  alone  unfold  to 
us  the  secret  workings  of  his  mind,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  one's  motives,  prin- 
ciples, and  feelings,  the  knowledge  of  e^cterual  codduct  id,  philosopliically  consl* 
dered,  of  but  comparatively  little  importance. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  value  of  autobiography  miist,  in  a  great  measure,^  depend 
on  the  honesty  of  the  writer,  because  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  without  the  possibility  of 
detection,  give  a  very  false  representation  of  those  dircumstances  t^hich,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world,  go  to  the  constitution  of  his  character.  Rousseau's  '^  Coil- 
fessioiiA,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  ahtobiography  of  thtlt  singUl^  ™^Q> 
derive  their  chief  interest  from  the  internal  evidence  they  afford  of  their  being  per- 
fectly honest.  Of  the  more  modern  autobiographical  works,  there  is,  for  the  sam^ 
reason,  none  so  interesting  to  us  as  that  of  Hogg. 

Among  our  catalogue  of  honest  autobiographies,  wb  unhesitatingly  place  that  of 
Bf  r.  Gait.  We  doubt  riot  it  was  the  conviction  that  he  would  redeem  his  promise 
to  the  letter  of  delivering  "  a  round  unvarnished  talb,"  that  led  the  public  to  re- 
ceive irith  such  unusual  interest  the  announcehient  of  thb  volumes  before  us. 
The  event  has  shewn  that  their  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  The  work  bears,  in 
ftvfery  page,  the  cle&rest  evidence  of  its  emanating  from  an  honest  and  candid  mind; 
Mr.  Gait  not  only  does  not  "  set  down  aught  in  malice"  against  others,  but  we  Ath 
^tisfied  that  he  *'  nothing  extenuates"  with  regard  to  himSelf.  Howihsipid  and 
uninteresting  would  have  been  the  Life  of  Gait  from  any  other  hand,  compared 
with  the  volumes  before  us  !  The  idea  of  writing  an  autobiography  was  one  of  the 
happiest  that  ever  occurred  to  him ;  it  is  matter  of  gratitude  that  Providence  thua 
spared  his  life  to  carry  that  idea  into  effect.  i 

3lr.  Gait's  life  has  been  one  of  cxtraoniinary  vicissitude.  Few  have  eiperiencea 
to  a  greater  extent  the  ups  and  downs  of  life.  The  lattei*,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  havb 
sadly  preponderated ;  still  more  sorry  are  we  to  find  that,  in  appearance  at  least, 
**  darkness,  clouds,  and  shadows"  hang  over  whatever  may  yet  remain  of  his  earthly 
existence.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  advert,  at  any  length,  to  so  melancholy  4 
topic.  The  world  knows,  and  knows  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  sympathy  and  pain, 
the  bodily  infirmities  and  sufferings  to  which  Mr.  Gait  is  subjected.  . 

Much  as  we  had  known  of  the  "  dark  days"  of  J\Ir.  Gait's  chequered  existence, 
(t  no*  appeara  we  did  not  know  the  half.  Many  of  his  adversities  had  their  origin 
In  *hat  is  tailed  the  course  of  things;  others  of  them,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  ftroid 
from  the  misconduct  of  his  fellow  men.  ^    -    1 

Jt  is  surprising  that  the  manifold  and  aggravated  wrongs  which  Mr.  Gait  na$ 
ered  at  tlie  hands  of  men  have  hot  completely  wilred  his  temper.    THat  tney 
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have  not  had  rach  effect  proves  that,  constitutionally,  he  must  have  possessed  the 
better  feeUngs  of  our  nature  iu  an  unusual  degree.  Speaking,  in  his  preEace,of  the 
injuries  he  has  received,  or,  as  lie  lumself  emphatically  expresses  it,  uf  the  extent  t«i 
which  he  **•  has  tasted  the  bitterness  of  the  world,"  his  charitable  mind  leads  htm  t** 
ascribe  those  injuries  to  what  he  calls  ^^  the  morbid  secretions  of  the  moral  oonati- 
tution — the  workings  of  original  sin — and  surely,"  he  adds,  *'  the  victims  of  disease 
ought  rather  to  be  viewed  with  compassion  than  as  objects  of  hate  and  detestation. 
No  man,"  he  continues,  '^  can  change  his  appearance  by  voluntary  resolution ; 
he  can  only  improve  it  :i  little  by  discipline  ;  and  with  the  mind  it  is  as  with  the 
body,  we  cannot  alter  the  stnicture,  but  its  vigour  may  be  increased  by  traininjg^  or 
its  complexion  rendered  more  delicate  by  study.  Ue  (Mr.  Oalt)  would  rather  re- 
member wrongs  with  commiseration  than  niminate  on  vindictive  thoughts.**  Theie 
are  noble  sentiments;  they  do  honour  to  human  nature.  It  is  grievous  to  think 
that  such  a  man  should  have  been  fated  to  meet  with  so  many  men  of  characters  so 
different. 

But  we  will  follow  Mr.  Galt^s  example,  and  bury  his  wrongs  in  oblivion.  It  a 
time  that  we  turn  from  himself  to  his  book.  Our  opinion  of  it  will,  in  some  mea- 
sure, have  been  already  anticipated.  It  is  a  work  of  commanding  interest.  Among 
the  many  thousands  who  have  looked  forward  to  its  appearance  with  anxiety,  £ew, 
if  any,  will  be  disappointed.  It  is  one  of  the  (ew  modern  works  which,  when  once 
taken  up,  wilKbe  reluctantly  laid  down ;  it  will  have  no  skimming  or  hopjMng 
readers.  We  will  answer  for  it,  that  whoever  reads  page  the  first  will  read  page 
the  last,  and  also  all  the  pages  that  intervene.  It  is  a  work  which  is  suited  to  all 
dasses — to  readers  of  every  taste ;  its  every  page  is  an  illustration  of  the  remark, 
that  the  romance  of  real  life  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction. 

Mr.  Gait  is  a  very  prolific,  as  well  as  popular  writer ;  but  this  appears  to  us  to  be 
decidedly  the  happiest  effort  he  has  made.  The  incidents  are  interesting  in  them- 
selves, but  they  are  made  doubly  so  from  the  rich  and  racy  manner  in  which  they 
are  related.  It  may  sound  strai^e  to  some  when  we  make  the  remark,  in  reference 
to  a  man  who  has  been  so  long  before  the  world  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
modern  authors,  but  the  facts,  we  are  satisfied,  bear  us  out  in  it,  namely,  that  the 
style  of  Mr.  Gait's  Autobiography  is,  on  the  whole,  much  better  than  that  of  any 
of  his  previous  works.  This  is  the  more  singular,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  it  was 
written  by  an  amanuensis  to  Mr.  Gait's  dictation,  while  all  his  former  works  were 
written  by  his  own  hand. 

We  have  said  that  the  present  volumes  will  be  the  most  popular  of  Mr.  GaUTs 
works.  We  hesitate  not  to  add,  that  their  popularity  will  also  be  much  more  Imir 
ing.  The  Autobiography  is  not  a  book  that  will  be  read  to-day  and  forgotten  to 
morrow ;  its  materials  have  permanency  written  upon  them ;  it  will  be  read  with 
an  interest  little  less  than  at  present  for  years  to  come. 

From  the  precarious  state  of  Mr.  Gait's  health — which,  we  regret  to  say,  has  be- 
oome  much  worse  sinoe  he  wrote  his  preface — there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  pre- 
sent will  be  the  last  work  with  which  he  will  delight  the  world.  Should  such, 
unhappily,  be  the  case,  his  friends  will  liave  the  satisfaction  of  thinking,  that  his 
sun,  as  an  author,  has  ^'  had  a  golden  set."  His  career,  as  a  writer,  could  not  have 
finished  with  a  more  appropriate  work.  ' 

So  much  for  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  volumes  before  us.  A  word  now  as  Co 
what  is  technically  called  the  '^  getting  up.''  Ills  publishers  have  done  ample 
justice  both  to  Mr.  Gait  and  the  public — to  the  author  and  the  reader:  the  printing 
is  beautiful;  the  paper  is  of  the  best  quality;  while  a  portrait  is  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume,  which  eminently  unites  the  quality  of  the  highest  finish  in  the  engrav- 
ing with  that  of  being  a  most  striking  likeness.  The  publishers,  in  short,  have  done 
all  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  to  make  the  material  part  of  the'book  worthy 
of  the  intellectoal. 

We  have  said  so  much  about  the  work  itself,  and  its  ingenious  author,  as  scarcely 
to  have  left  any  room  for  extracts ;  but  there  is  something  so  touching  in  the  ac- 
count Mr.  Gait  gives  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  the  reflections  he  makes  on 
the  event,  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  what  he  says  on  the  subject : — 

'*  While  the  controversy,**  says  he, "  between  the  Commisaloaen  (vis.  of  the  Canada  CoaapiaBy) 
and  the  Colonial  Office  was  proceeding.  I  waa  otertaken  by  a  aorron'ful  miafortune.  In  the 
eoorae  of  natare  my  mother'a  life  waa  drawing  to  a  done,  and  could  not  reaaonably  be  expected 
to  be  much  prolonged,  bat  the  auddeo  extinction  of  her  Intellectual  facultiea  waa  not  anticipated. 
She  waa,  however,  smitten  with  a  severe  stroke  of  paralyala,  which  at  once  disabled  her  corpo- 
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rcfU  funeUonSj  and,  to  a  rery  palnfal  degree,  obscared  her  mind*  The  aceonnt  of  thia  event 
cAine  at  a  time  when  I  was  not  Terr  able  to  pxj  her  a  vUlt;  but,  after  eonaultlng  tlie  doctor,  I 
■et  off  bf  the  rnall,  and  found  her  condition  to  be  as  helpless  as  It  had  been  described.  She 
lingered  aeyeral  months,  thoagh.  to  her  family,  she  was  literally  no  more. 

**  On  my  entering  her  room,  she  recognised  me,  and,  In  the  effort  to  express  her  gladness,  bc- 
csttme  awake,  as  tt  were,  to  her  own  situation,  and  wept  bitterly,  attempting,  with  Ineffectual 
babble,  to  explain  what  she  felt.  This  was  her  last  effort  of  Intelligence,  for  althoagh  she  con- 
tinued to  xeeognlie  me  while  I  remained,  she  erlnced  no  particular  recollection  of  herself,  nor 
of  the  mere  Tegetable  existence  to  which  she  had  been  reduced.  Indeed  all  her  seosibiUtles  gra- 
dually declined. 

'*  No  doabt  the  death  of  a  parent  Is  a  rery  common  occurrence,  and  the  grief  of  it  Is  mitigated 
by  that  circumstance,  and  by  the  consideration  that  it  belongs  to  the  toeviuble  incidents  of 
hnmanlty ;  but  every  sorrow  is  rendered  more  or  less  severe  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
takes  place.  In  this  case,  when  I  look  back  on  the  Interrening  events,  I  cannot  but  regard  my 
mother  as  fortunate  In  the  time  of  her  end ;  she  was,  in  consequence,  spared  from  many  afflic- 
Uoos  of  a  kind  she  would  hare  felt  keenly.  The  very  obliteration  of  her  faculties  was  In  iuelf  a 
AQlBing  of  sorrow,  and  though  their  obscurity  could  not  be  witnessed  without  anguish,  there 
waa  a  blessing  in  the  dispensation.  It  iu  this  partook  of  the  colour  of  her  life}  full.  In  Its  prl- 
Tacy,  of  what  to  the  female  mind  are  great  vicissitudes,  it  called  forth  exertion,  and  though  few 
conld  suffer  more  intensely,  still  fewer  could  look  at  the  worst  of  fortune  more  undismayed, 
when  endeavour  might  avert  the  threatening. 

**  To  myself  the  event  was.  perhaps,  more  Influentlai  than  most  readers  may  imagine.  From 
my  rery  childhood  It  had  been  my  greatest  delight  to  please  this  affectionate  parent,  and  in  con- 
sequence  her  loss  weakened,  If  I  may  say,  the  motUe  that  had  previously  impelled  my  energies. 
Tbe  world,  to  me.  vfa^  deprived  of  one  that  I  waa  actuated  by  an  endeavour  to  gratify,  and  in 
proportion  the ohsrm  of  life  was  diminished  in  its  power;  but  the  misfortunes  also  were  weak- 
eftcd  in  thetr  pnngeocy,  and  no  effort  was  necessary  to  couTince  mCf  that  I  would  suffer  less  by 
not  having  her  anxieties  to  consider. 

*'  Uaoy  years  before  I  had  lost  my  father ;  but  although  few  could  hare  stronger  claims  on  the 
reverence  of  their  children  than  those  to  which  he  was  entitled,  there  Is  a  difference  in  the  filial 
love  which  belongs  to  the  father  from  that  which  the  child's  heart  thinks  Is  the  mother's  due. 
The  one  is  allied  to  esteem,  friendship,  and  respect ;  but  the  other  is  a  gentle  feeling,  composed 
of  confidence,  kindness,  and  gratitude.  The  one  is  more  masculine  in  all  Its  qualities  j  but  the 
other,  without  the  mind  being  able  to  aay  wherefore,  Is  at  once  more  durable  and  tender.  Fiction 
has  often  recorded  those  divorces  of  the  heart  to  which  paternal  regard  Is  liable}  but  it  is  a  rare 
and  Improbable  occurrence  to  suppose  the  alienation  of  maternal  love.  I  am,  however,  aaying 
morethan  can  be  reqniaite  to  the  reader  who  has  survived  his  parents,  even  though  he  may  not 
fed  so  mncb  the  curtailment  of  his  motives  to  exertion." 

Our  space,  as  we  have  already  said,  precludes  the  possibility  of  further  extracts. 
We  regset  tkls  the  less  as  we  are  sure  that  most  of  our  readers,  after  what  we  have 
d,  will  peruse  the  work  for  themselFOS. 


The  Headsman,  3  vols.    By  J.  Cooper,  Esq. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  whoever  writes  a  good  novel  is  worthy  of  being  considered 
a  public  benefactor.  While  his  magic  is  upon  us, — ^while  we  wander  amid  the 
hills  and  valleys  which  he  calls  before  us,*— or  share  iu  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
his  moral  creations,  we  forget  the  care  and  turmoil  of  every>day  existence,  and 
revel  either  with  what  has  or  what  might  have  been.  Mr.  Cooper,  notwithstanding 
his  national  prejudices,  has  done  much  towards  creating  a  good  feeling  between 
£ngland  and  America.  We  cannot  avoid  respecting  the  land  which  gave  him  birth; 
and  though  somewhat  of  a  harsh  instructor,  and  addicted  to  pertinacity,  we  must 
confess  that  he  deals  hirgely  iu  truth,— though  it  be  somewhat  of  the  roughest. 
He  tells  us  pretty  plainly  that  America  is  the  finest  and  best-governed  country  in 
the  universe,  and  Uiat  every  man  is  a  '*  bom  thrall"  (however  blindly  contented 
he  may  be)  who  is  not  a  republican ;  but  then  he  gives  us  such  useful  hints,  and 
mingles  so  much  shrewd  observation  and  moral  feeling  with  his  anti-English 
principles,  that  we  forgive  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 

The  scene  of  "  The  Headsman  "  lies  in  Swiuerhuid ;  and  the  tale  is  founded  on 
the  fact,  of  that  cruel  office  being  hereditary.  Whoever  remembers— and  we  must, 
in  justice  to  the  great  American  novelist,  declare  our  belief,  that  none  can  read  what 
he  writes  without  remembering — whoever  remembers  ^^  The  Prairie,"  '*  The 
Pilot,"  **•  The  Bravo,*'  will  readily  credit  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  done  wnple  justice  to 
this  thrilling  subject.  His  descriptions  of  mountain-scenery,  of  the  sublime  in 
landscape,  find  no  rival :  he  may  be  termed  the  iS^o/«a/or  of  literature.  So  magni- 
ficent are  his  pictures,  so  fine  his  conceptions  of  the  woods  and  wilds,  storms  and 
tempests.  He  is  truly  a  sea-king ;  and  we  almost  feared  his  reputation  would  suffer 
by  his  choosing  an  inland  country  as  his  scene  of  action  |  but  the  very  first  chapter 
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of  what  mf gilt  be  termed  the  story  set  ut  at  rest  on  tlik  mbject ;  for  we  Ibm4 
o^  tHe  borders  of  the  Lcman  Lake,  steering  his  bark,  like  a  tnte-l>om  mariner, 
across  her  bhie  and  t'ranquif  waters.  The  good  boat  Winkelried,  bearing  hts 
dramatit  persontr^  goes  gaily  forward,  until  overtaken  by  one  of  those  hurricanes 
whicli  i|re  as  frequent  as  dangerous.  In  the  storm-scenej  this  dealer  in  tbe  whiri- 
vind  and  the  lyild  sea  foam  excels  himself. 

It  is  essentially  di^erent,  both  in  iu  details  and  results,  from  the  •hipwreck  se 
fearfully  described  in  ^^  T\ie  Pilot;"  or  from  any  of  the  water-scenee  in  ^*Th$ 
Bravo."  And  yet  it  almost  surpasses  the  former  in  awful  magnificenoe.  Nor  an 
there  wanting  softer  and  more  gentle  passages  to  contrast  with  the  sterner  features 
of  this  highly- wrought  novel. 

We  have  observed  that  men,  however  competent  to  display  the  strength  of  female 
character)  and  however  eloquent  in  describing  the  virtue  and  beauty  of  the  gentler 
sex,  seldom  i\o  justice  to  that  moral  reBnement  which  is  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  woman's  nature,  but  which  it  seems  impossible  to  define.  We  are  caught  more 
by  externals,  and  therefore  generally  dwell  too  much  upon  them  ia  our  descriptiooi 
of  female  excellence.  Mr.  Cooper  has  happily  escaped  this  error ;  and  has  ooai> 
bined  in  the  heiress  of  Willading  all  the  softer  feelings  of  a  woman  with  the  dignity 
of  a  heroine, — a  combination  not  so  rare  as  we  generally  suppose  it  to  be.  **The 
Headsman  "  himself  has  not  found  the  favour  in  our  eyes  which  the  author  evidently 
intended  he  should.  AVe  cannot  think  it  possible  that  one  so  gentle  as  Balthaur 
Is  described,  would  continue  iu  so  loathsome  an  office  when  he  had  the  power,  at  sU 
events,  of  expatriating  himself.  All  young  ladies  who  love  the  sound  of  trumpet, 
and  delight  in  the  free  and  brave,  will  patronize  Maso,  the  veritable  hero  of  the 
book.  While  others,  who  incline  to  the  sentimental,  will  favour  Sig^smund^  who 
we  mast  confess  is,  without  any  exception,  the  most  noble  and  praiseworthy  lover 
we  have  encountered  this  many  a  day ; — ^lovers  in  books  are  like  lovers  in  realUie,— • 
most  dull  and  uninteresting  company,  and  when  the  wit  of  an  author  cauaee  aa  ex- 
ception to  our  rule,  why  we  have  much  reason  to  be  thankful. 

Were  l^r*  Cooper  a  young  author,  we  should  feel  it  right  to  enter  more  fuUvinto 
the  merits  of  *'  The  Headsman  ;"  but  his  reputaition  is  established,  his  genios  is 
appreciated,  and  the  novel  we  have  perused  with  such  increasing  interest  to  the 
very  last  page  of  the  last  volume,  cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers,  who  are  net 
80  hackneyed  as  ourselves  either  in  books  or  book-making.  We  have  forgotten  our 
<)isappoin|meqt  with  the  *<  l^eidenroaur"  in  our  delight  with  *'*'  The  Beadsmeii,^ 
which  is  revereiUiaUy  placed  upop  ouir  bookshelf  between  *'  The  I'ilot "  a{i4  ^*  The 
Prairie." 

Lardner*s  Cabinet  Cyclqpaedia.— A  Treittise  on  Astronomy. 

By  Sir  Joh^i  Herschel,  Knt. 

The  accomplished  and  scientific  author  of  the  ^'  Preliminary  Dtsooivse  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy  *'  has,  at  length,  after  several  delays  and  disappoinoneuts,  gratified 
us  with  a  **  Treatise  on  Astronomy,"  a  subject  for  which,  we  presume,  he  has  an 
hereditary  taste  and  talent ;  for  he  seems  to  **  sweep  the  skies,'*  and  tell  the  number 
of  the  starfl,  with  as  much  zeal  and  perseverance  as  did  his  venerable  father,  who 
explored  the  remotest  limits  of  our  system,  and  whose  reputation  will  be  handed 
down  to  the  latest  posterity  as  the  discoverer  of  the  planet  which  bears  his  name* 

Without  wasting  time  in  giving  a  long  history  of  astronomy,  from  the  flood  to 
Thales,  and  from  Thales  to  Copernicus,  or  In  demolishing  the  fiolemaio  or  other 
erroneous  systems,  he  proceeds  to  '^  leacA  what  Ae  ibtou^s  "  on  the  subject ;  (and  who 
that  has  read  his  first  treatise  will  dispute  his  competency  ?)  and  has,  within  the 
compass  of  a  duodecimo  condensed  all  the  leading  facts  of  astronomy,  and  illns- 
trated,  by  diagrams,  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  With  that  mpdcsty 
which  is  the  never-failing  attendant  on  true  genius  and  extensive  knowledge,  he 
says,^^  the  utmost  pretension  of  this  book  is  to  place  the  student  on  the  threshold 
of  this  particular  wing  of  the  Temple  of  Science,  or  rather  on  an  eminence  exterior 
to  it,  whence  he  may  obtain  something  like  a  general  notion  of  its  structure,  or,  at 
most,  to  give  those  who  may  wish  to  enter  a  ground-plan  of  its  accesses,  and  pnt 
them  in  possession  of  the  pass-word." 

^  After  an  excellent  and  concise  introduction,  he  proceeds  nt  once  to  the  deacrip- 
tion  of  what  most  nearly  concerns  us  all — the  Karth,  which,  indeed,  is  the  starting 
post  of  the  astronomer, — its  course  through  the  lioundless  realms  of  space, — ^hav- 
ing constant  reference  to  it  for  "  marks  aud  measures**  by  which  to  estimate  the 
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The  earth's  clifirna)  motion  feads  him  to  remark|  that  great  a9  t^e  velocity  of 
rotation  Ui  ^Inj;  tp  a  person  at  the  latitude  of  London  at  the  rate  of  thirteen 
miles  and  a  Kau  &  minute,  he  is  unconsciouA  of  it|  because  it  ii  coniinuous  and  not 
ynttrrupted  raotiohi  ^nd  becomes  sensible  only  when  it  produces  jerks  or  jolts,  wbioh 
^re  Matdden  ckfitigei  of  motion — while  gliding  on  the  surface  of  a  lake  under  a  pleasant 
breeze,  with  the  eyes  shut,  we  are  unconscious  of  progressive  motion,  till  the  boat 
is  interrupted  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  shore,  or  some  other  impediment- 
Having  spoken  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  earth,  with  its  refracting 
powers,  by  which  we  get  the  beauties  of  sun -rise  and  sun-set,  and  the  comforts  of 
twilight,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  effects  of  change  of  latitude ;  to  describe  the 
poles  of  the  earth ;  to  estimate  the  distances  of  the  stars ;  to  speak  of  longitudes 
and  sidereal  time ;  to  gire  astronomical  definitions  with  their  exemplifications,  and 
thi^s  brings  us  to  tfie  end  of  the  first  chapter. 

^e  second  chapter  is  4^voted  to  astronomical  instruments — transits,  chronoroe* 
term,  and  docks,  for  the  measurement  of  time — altitude  aud  azimuth  instruments, 
rejecting  and  repeating  circles  for  the  measurement  of  angular  intervals,  &c. 

7he  third  to  geogra^y,  with  all  its  interesting  details,  as  they  relate  to  astnmo* 
mical  observation. 

The  fourth  takes  up  the  subjects  of  right  ascensions  and  declinations  ;  describes 
the  ecliptic  and  zodiac— celestial  longitudes  and  latitudes — precession  of  equinoxes  { 
imd,  lastly,  gives  a  few  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  rules  of  spherical  trigonometry. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  are  occupied  with  the  two  principal  luminaries,  the 
fon  and  the  moon — describing  their  relative  distances,  diameters,  and  motioos— 
explaining  solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  and  phases  and  occultations  of  stars,  accounting 
for  the  variations  of  the  seasons— each  cmapter  ending  with  an  interesting  account 
of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  s^n  and  moon. 

But  our  limits  ^111  not  allow  of  our  attempting  even  to  enumerate  the  varioas 
fabjects  discussed  in  the  remaining  chapters,  all  of  which  bear  the  impress  of  the 
hand  of  a  master  in  the  sublime  science  of  astronomy ;  and  as  we  do  not  know 
wbere  the  young  student  can  obtain  more  knowledge  on  celestial  matters,  we  hesi* 
tatf  not  to  direct  him  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  Sir  John  Herschel. 

A  Tcnqoological  Chart,  exhibiting  at  one  View  the  Symptoms,  Treatment, 
and  Tests  of  the  various  Poisons,  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal ;  to 
^hioh  are  added.  Concise  Directions  for  the  Kecovery  of  Persons  in  a 
state  of  Suspended  Animation.    By  William'  Stowe,  Surgeon. 

TVe  are  no  advocates  for  short  cuts  to  knowledge,  and  are  quite  sure  there  is  no 
royal  road  either  to  the  study  or  practice  of  the  divine  art  of  healing  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  unrolled  this  chart  with  no  very  favourable  prepossessions.  On  pe- 
THsingit,  however,  we  found  much  useful  information  condensed  in  it,  relative  to 
tbe  symptoms  prc^ced  by  metallic  and  vegetable  poisons  and  their  appropriate 
remedies ;  as  well  as  to'  the  various  chemical  tests  by  which  particular  poisons  may 
be  detected  after  they  have  been  villanously  administered,  or  suicidally  taken.  The 
work  of  death  is  to  rapidly  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  more 
eomiBive  or  narcotic  poisons,  and  the  alarm  and  hurry  of  the  moment  allows  of  86 
little  time  for  oonsalting  elaborate  treatises,  that  a  judicious  and  scientific  condensa- 
tion of  the  subject  of  poisons  may  be^advantageous  for  immfdiaie  reference  in  case 
of  emergency,  and  we  understand  the  author,  who  is  a  respectable  surgeon  residing 
at  BuekiDgham,  found  the  manuscript  useful  in  his  own  surgery,  which  induced 
him  to  send  it  to  the  press.  The  judgment  of  the  public  has,  it  seems,  been  ex- 
pressed by  calls  for  seven  editions,  which  renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more 
than  acknowledge  itt  leoeipt,  and  to  give  it  our  approbation. 

Library  of  Romance.    Vol.  VIII.    Waldemar. 

ITie  romance  of  Waldemar  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  events  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  as  described  by  Schiller.  The  time  chosen  for  the  development  of  the  story 
is  that  period  of  hesitation  in  which  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  John  George,  vacillated 
between  his  all^iance  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  and  the  maintaining  his  interestt 
by  joining  the  ^rces  of  the  Swede.  The  story  is  well  told  throughout,  but  con- 
tains nothing  worthy  of  very  particular  comment :  there  are  no  passages  of  ab- 
sorbing and  intense  interest-^nothing  that  makes  the  reader  hang  in  breathless 


.  -fitted  in.  -^IDbehtnethiid  afi»llf«i|^'«be  Moi*y  m  iii  MMne  portfi^'chiimoiarisdd  ^i 
'eiiwnCBl)'<M)meiqu0itotmsJ^'  ft'hd  4iet«'ttnd'th6i«'*dtt^tOU<^he«  "of  dry^h1lM»mr;  in 

ifraiiet'  Tbe^hlcif'  ibtei^si  » ifladrf  totitot  Mi  the  t^^rMtiitradinfiiMirte  of  the  hero, 
>W«lclMbUS  'irlM^y  \fyf  thO'lhtrtgftt«s  df  on«*B4roii  Bl80ttfMM-^'rif«l,'a  tnihor,  uiia 
'mifiani«^9^  oMiMianll^  pHu)ed  In  btretttMMnoM  of  Imrnki^nt  4atikg«r.  Eaeapei  ft«m 
-  >oftssI«ft,  ^etodilttif' pflUisM,  apfyealcio  honour,  deiip«raffl  eomlmto  wick  ivarfui  odds, 
•  >-<^)i6Ti|^t<pr(9v«iling',  nocordlng-M  our  ei«r v-daf  ^zp^irienvej  lu  rMbertoo  ehivalfic 
<  A  mittineir,  againn  t^  mi&ht,*— d}Mr«<iMd  damselli,  and  hordes  of  baadita,  -maida^ 
'•heahocerhilof  tlieromanee.  -  One  'Rolnndi,  an  iivtolleotnai)  Intrigtthig'^^'vraBUiy, 
ifnd  b(mim>l«nt  ^ew,  in  a  Wf^Mefcked  character?  ifadeed,  M  WO  beioM  obMWvd^  this 
ttUDe-tdsctthifiiji;;  and 'tear!  Ag  lothe  reader  th«  filling  up,  {«  tlio-AiuH'^f  the^Mfc, 
and  which  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  circumseriptlon  iaid^lowB;  for 
the  writer — no  romance  in  this  collection  being  allow^  to  extend  bevpnd  one 
volumes  S4>^thing  too  mneh  tiiere  is,  bUo,  of  the  "Ho  X'  within  ^lere  fi^  kind  of 
writing  whenever  a  glass  of  wine  is  called  for,  as  if  such  a  thing  might  not  hare 
been  procured  a  century  and  a  half  back,  as  now,  without  a  man  frightening  the 
world  from  its  propriety  with  this  unmannerly  bellowing.  The  book  contains 'also 
another  objection,  to  us,  of  greater  weight,  as  it  tends  to  propagate  a  most  heathenish 
sentiment.  **  No  sooner,"  says  the  writer,  "  was  the  contest  decided}  and  OnstaVos 
saw  himself  master  of  the  field,  than  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  among  the  dying  and 
the  dead ;  and  knowing  *  that  the  race  was  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
istrong^,'  devoutly  ascribed  the  glory  of  that  day  to  Him,  to  whom,  and  not  totbe 
arm  of  flesh,  the  glory  was  due.  "Would  to  God,"  continues  our  author,  •'  that  the 
'example  of  the  pious  and  single-hearted  Gustavus  had  more  followers  ai^ong  the 
rulers  of  the  present  day  !'*  Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  W.  fiarrlson,  ire 
'think  this  most  abominable  nonsense.  M^'ar,  even  at  the  best,  "  even  when  by  right 
the  cause  Is  sanctified,"  is  but'a  '*  windpipe-slitting  art,"  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  prede|)ts  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  is  never  so  bitter,  so  bloody,  tod  so 
liBVolting,  as  when'  tbe  holy  name  of  God  is  inscribed  on  the  banners  of  the  belK- 
gerents.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  '*  Lion  of  the  North,  and  the  bulwark  of  the 
Protestant  Confederacy,*^  though  h^  professed  a  crusade  against  the  Catholics,  and 
wished  the  firmer  establishment  of  a  purer  faith,  was  no  better  than  those  fanatic 
prieAs  and  enthusiastic  soldiers  who,  m  the  name  of  religion,  committed  «very 
atrocity  thiit  disgraee*  strife  in  their  inrasiotf  Of  the  Holy  Lttnd.  Ambition  wai 
the  object  of  the  Swede,  and  Protestantism  was  m«rely  hu  p««t-word^t  ww  his 
spell  to  conjure  by ;  and  when  he  thanked  God  for  the  victocy  he  obtiuned,  he  only 
insulted  that  religion,  the  precepta  of  which  his  whole  conduct  had  been  Tiolatiog. 
But  enough  of  censure ;  the  work  has  entertained  us,  an4  will  w^  repay  the 
trouble  of  rending  tq  all  lovers  of  romance. ,  Its  faults  igre  few — ^ita  escellence^.manjr. 

Hiirtotieal  Tales  «f  IHtistrimis  Bvitish  Childr^.   'By  Agnes  Btrkldimd. 

Authoress  of  the  **  Riyal  Crttsoes,**  &c.  &c. 

Miss  StfioklMid  htm  longbMa-B  lavimrite  wteh  jUTtMifle -ii8atdef8>  and  we'se 
miatak^n  if  this  little  work>  wiU  nM  muoh  increase  her  reputation  in  the  honov^ 
able  and  very  laci|M)ttaB«  depanmmit  of  litlMtupe  towh»eh  it  bdongsi  The  tiles 
have  mueh  interest,  both  in  subjeot  Mid  atyle,  the  aim  of  the  andioreea  aippeariiig  to 
•kave>Been>to  provide  ffwchiklren  what  the  writers  of  the  <<  Romanoe  of  Htatery* 
have  doner  for  grown  persons^'  Tbey  are  eeven  in  ntnaber;  two  of  them  i«laiilg 
to  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  and  two  odiem  respestrrely  tu  Cardinal  Welsey  aid  Sir 
T^iomas  More.  *^  The  Reyal  Btothevs'^  i»  ^rhaps  the-beM,  as  it  is  the  UMgm, 
nUrative  ia  the  book;  but  none  ia  teUer  oaloalated  to  thwti  Che  alfieiiiioR  aed 
excite  the  sympathies  thaik  ^«  Lady  Lue/s  PetUien/'  The  volume  l»  doetd  ^ 
brief  summaries  of  the  historical  facto  on  which  the  tales  are  founded. 

Observations  on  the  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Rectmn.    By  Herbert 
Mayo,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  tlie  Middlesex  Hospital. 

The  situation  which  Mr.  Mayo  holds  in  one  of  our  public  hospitals  has  given  him 
ample  scope  for  the  treatment  of  diseases ;  and  among  the  many  ills  whidi  flesh  is 
heir  to,  few  are  more  oommon,  or  productive  of  more  constant  disoomforte,  not  to 


iMbnii,  Uitu^imdi  jiidiiei<»iiflly  treated^:  oC  .iJl«yifi(Mn  «nd>  fompleie.fltite ;  whiles  if 

ii])^eeftad^itd9Q|^^f^.mr(iiiulii9B4e(l|(liey.(»ti^lMft  (lift oCniMvy  and  oonfiaement. 

•  DuMSMM^f  1^ ]QiiH»iPfift»4|f-^b^  bow«]«ac«  w)lM(inwiyiof  xnir  literacy  and  'aedentary 

'ifii^ndfttaM/ohaoiiMnt  tasiMid>T^9'«ho«ld^bay«  bd«n  gtndfiCit  badTallaa  In  with  Mr. 

.  Mttyo?aj]^Nbii,JCjbebad  gAivmi(.i]4  ft  diMpler.  on  iwaTcntioDi  which,  is  at  all  titees 

hettopt  imd'infuitMy  leti  paMi(«],  ta  thia  lauittery  than  <wik).  The  Hook  is  not  vritteu 

in>ah6  ««<  49ptt9tniMmnt'y]0j  wJhi^h  ia,  fto  muoh  in  vogue  now  in  the  metropoliB,  aa  a  son 
..9i'adiievU0em€»H  witfiout  dni^  by  whUh  tl)o  nobility,  gentry)  and  commonalty  of 
:.th6Jandrnrfl>iii9tdru«led.  tthfre  tia  fiod  relief ^  but  in  a  manner  calculated  rather  for 

itibttyBefflfaienalijlhaA  the,  generW.  reader .  ^nme*  of  the  •chapters  are  excUtsively 
^  piofamone^  eodicaa.he  uj^denkoed  ouiy  by  suihLRAdere ;  but^tberei*  mu^  in  the 
Amhim^  tliat-eoines  home  to  the.  personal  welingi  and  esperienee  of  thooaands  of  the 
•itihftbafaAta  o€.  Jioodem 

The  T«Qth  iu  relation,  to  Beautv,  Vmoe,  and  Health.    By  John 

NichoUes. 

Ttie  teeth;  as  the  anchor  very  justly  observies,  are  intimately  connected  in  their  sotmd 

f  taliewith  t>eauty,  voice,  and  health,  J[f  they  become  foul  and  carious,  they  will  suppress 

.  Aany^^  Afpite  and  laugh,from  the  unhappy  sufferer  fearing  they  should  be  noticed  if  she 

so  inoujiges.    If>  from  the  same  cause,  they  dropout  of  their  sockets^or,  from  severe 

.fain,  lAcy  require  extracting,  the  cheeks,  from.losing  their  natural  support,  fall  in, 

,and.  a  look  of  premature  age  is  thrown  oyer  the  features,  which  would  other wij^e 

.jisve  alook  of  health  and  youth.  The  teeth  are  mainly  instrumental  in  theformation 

\of  the  voice  i  and  on  this  part  of  his  subject  Mr,  Nicholles  discourses,  and  illustrates 

'very  ably  the.^octrines  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the  formation  of  the  human  voice. 

Mr,  Kicbojles*  theory  oh  the  growth  and  structure  of  the  enamel  may  be  somewhat 

ii0vel»  yet  not  tlie  less  valuable  or  unworthy  of  perusal.    Every  man  of  science,  who 

has  the  advancement  of  his  profession  at  heart,  will,  we  are  sure,  peruse  this  part 

pf  the  .work  with  pleasiire.    The  subjects  of  iirst  and  second  dentition,  tooth-ache, 

tooth-brushes,  and  artificial  teeth,  are  ably  written  on^  and  in  such  an  easy  and 

fluent  style  ^  to  render  the  perusal  rather  a  pleasure  dian  a  task. 

lives  of  the  most  eminent  Foreign  Statesmen.    YoL  I.    By  Eyre  £vans 
Crowe.-   Lardners  Cabinet  CyclopsBdia.  Part  XLVI. 

The  eminent  foreign  statesmen  whose  biography  is  contained  in  the  present 
volume  ai'e  the  most  disiingtilshed  individuals  who  flourished  during  the  latter  end 
vt  the  fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries.  They  belong  to  history,  where  their 
namea  teak^'  a  conspfdions  figure,  and  their  lives,  which  have  been  distinctly 
wi^en',  or  t¥e  events  of  which  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  annals  of  the  respective 
countries  where  they  flourished,  throw  great  light  upon  the  character  of  their  times, 
jasdr  dMoie  not  only  ^e  poUtic^  but  the  moral  causes  of  many  important  transac- 
tions tnat  would  otherwise  have  been,  involyed  in  obscurity.  Mr.  ^rowe  has  performed 
his  task  with  great  industry  and  judgment ;  the  scattered  contents  of  volumes  are 
liei«/br(mgh^K^ether..aii4  i^tanreven  info  a  tissue  of  pleasing  and  instmctive  nar- 
vative^  ("We  here  behoki  in  one- gaUery.  the>peirtraita  of  the  men  wko,  without  oon- 
^fiwrtm'Iplan  J^itb-eaah  Diher,4wi^ad  (be  destinies  o£  £urepe  together,  and,  uncon- 
f oieualy  ^  themtelves,  pcepared  the  way  te  that  aiupcodous  reformation  which 
aUesed  the  course  aad  changed  the  ^oe  of  thejcivilired  world.  What  has  JLeo  the 
.Tenth  ta.de  in  such  ,eompany  ?  surriy  he  behNi|^  to  another  and  a  very  distinct 
claiia4>C  hiegnaphytban  thai  asaigned  him  iu  these  pages.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
gi«et  thiawork  in  iu  pregress.  We  wish  wdl^  to  the  undertaking,  which  has 
toen:cep»4«cted  hitherto  with  that  abiUty  ott  the  part  of  the  writers,  and  liberality 
.on  the.|paf|  of  the  publifiherv,  whieh  entitle  it  to  Univeieal  patronage. 
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A  new  work,  by  Hist  Mont^nery,  aathor  of 
*«  Ligbte  aiMl  Shadows  of  German  Life,"  will 
•{(pear  sbortly. 

£r«parlngforpubllcatIoa*"  Trevelyan.'*  By 
tbe  Aulbur  of  "  A  Marriage  in  Hig^  Life." 

Lieutenant  Breton.  R.N.>  has  in  the  pre^s.  In 
1  ToLSvo..  a  Narrative  of  his  Recent  Excur- 
sions in  New  South  HrVales,  Western  Australia* 
and  Van  Dienien*8  Land. 

A  new  and  faithful  translation  of  Victor 
Hugo*s  *'  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.**  under  the  title 
of  ^  The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,**  appears 
as  the  present  Tolume  of  Mr.  Bentley*8 
Standard  Novels  and  Romances. 

Just  reaidy.  *'  Naval  Adventarea  daring  S6 
years  Service  in  various  Parts  of  the  World." 
By  Lienteoant  Bowers.  R.N. 

The  Third  Volume,  for  the  year  1834.  of 
*'  CruiHshanV's  Facetiae  j  a  collection  of  Comic 
Tales,  with  Humorous  Illustrations." 
■  ••  The  Opera  j  a  Poetical  Illustration  of  the 
Principal  Musical  Performers,  during  the  late 
season,  ftc.** 

"  A  Life  of  Petrarea,**  Arora  tha  original 
papers  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Cose.   Edited 
•  by  John  Thurgar,  Esq. 


'*  principles  of  Political  Economy,  deduced 
firom  the  Natural  Laws  of  Social  Welfure.and 
•pplled  to  the  present  State  of  Britain.**  Mf 
O.Poulett  ^erope,  M.P.,  F.R.S..^.  9cc 

^"f'raits  and  Traditions  of  Portogal.**  by 
Miss  Pardoe,  Is  announced  for  publication  in 
tbe  course  q(  October. 


LIST  OP   Raw    PUBLICATIOWS. 

Lardner*s  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  Vol.XLVI.: 
Eminent  Foreign  Statesmen.  By  E.  E.  Crowe 
Vol.  1. 12mo.    Cjc  cloth. 

Transactions  of  the  Zoplogie«l  Society  of 
London.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.    Royal  ito.     16c  ; 
loured,  19«. 

polburn*s  Modern  Novelists  for  SepC, 
taining  the  celebrated  Stories  of  Mr.  Orattan, 
qptitled  "  Qlgh>Wa|s  ^^  By-W^ya.**  4#. 
per  vol.,  bound. 

The  Byron  Gallery.  Royal  8vo.  If.  I€t. 
handsomely  bound  In  morocco;  ditto,  balf- 
bonnd,  W.  n«.  6(f. 

Irinh  National  Tales  and  Romaocca.  By 
Lady  Morgan,  J.  Banim,  Esq..  and  E.  B.  Crowe. 
Esq.  In  19  toIs.  Post  8to.  Frieo  •Is.  p« 
voL,  bound. 


THE  DRAlf  A* 

^ATUARKfT. 

The  Barber  of  Seviiie  has  been  the  piece  chosen  at  this  theatre  for  the  xntro* 
ductipn  of  a  new  vocalist.  *  Mim  Jplliza  Paton  iq  this  piec6  made  her  ^ppearanoe  M 
Rosina,  and  appears  to  have  gfiined  the  golden  opinions  of  the  pub^c,  as,  since  her 
first  atteropt,  she  has  appeared  as  Polly,  in  the  Beggari  Opera^  and  taken  also  other 
leadiiiff  characters.  In  personal  appearance, — both  in  physio^omy  and  fignre,— 
this  lady  strikingly  resembles  her  sifter,  Mrs.  Wood.  *  Her  powers  as  an  actress  are 
very  inferior,  but  as  a  singer  she  bids  fair  to  take  the  palm  from  the  best.  There 
is  a  very  considerable  compass  in  her  voice,  her  articulation  is  distinct,  'and  her 
execution  very  superior.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  she  sings  with  prodtgieos 
effort,— a  constant  gasping  and  straining  of  the  voice  proclaim  it.  There  is  also 
in  her  acting  a  great  degree  of  awkwardness  ;  indeed,  it  is  so  bad,  that,  accastoBicd 
as  we  are  to  find  singers  without  the  common  sense  and  tact  to  become  deeent 
actors,  were  she  not  a  lady,  and  youthful  withal,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  ssy 
something  particularly  severe.  In  the  Barber  of  SeviUe^  Mr.  Webster  plays  Figaro; 
we  wonder  he  should, — he  is  perfectly  incompetent.  Count  Alms^va  by  Mr. 
Vining  was  made  the  part  of  a  walking  gentleman.  Mr*  Strickland,  as  Doctor 
Bartolo,  performed  with  his  usual  excellent  taste.' 

A  piece  called  Swamp  Hall^  or  the  Friend  of  the  Famifyf  in  one  act,  has  been  pro> 
diiced,  and  has  failed.  It  is  by  Mr.  Jerrold,  the  clever  author  of  the  Uou^ekeepery 
and  some  fifty  more  successful  pieces.  The  success  of  Swamp  HaU  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected. 

Afy  H'ife*»  Mother^  Nicholas  Fiam,  The  Houtekeeper,  and  some  other  stock  pieces, 
continue  to  draw,  even  at'  this  dull  season,  a  large  and  respectable  audienee^-^a 
high  compliment  to  the  excellence  of  the  management. 

VICTORIA   THEATRE. 

The  performance  of  Richard  the  Third,  BIr.  Ward  taking  the  part  of  Richard, 
has  been  the  most  attractive  novelty  at  this  theatre.  There  was  a  little  boldness 
in  this  attempt,  the  public  only  recently  having  seen  so  great  an  actor  as  Kean  in 
the  character,  and  bearing  fresh  in  their  minds  his  overpowering  energy  and  bright 
pdnts.  Mr.  Ward  has  certainly  placed  hiinself  in  ungradoiu  coDopuison.    In  some 
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purto  of  the  pUy  be,  howerer,  showed  himMlf  no  nnworthv  oompetitor  of  the  illus- 
trious deceased.  His  interview  with  Lady  Anne  was  of  that  description,  although 
the  sneering  devil  that  played  about  the  mouth  of  Kean  was  evidently  wanting. 
But  i|i  that  deference,  that  affectation  of  humility,  that  assumption  of  penitence 
produced  by  love,  Mr.  Ward  was,  perhaps,  equal  to  either  of  his  great  predecessors, 
Young  or  Kean.  His  ^^  so  mueli  for  Buckingluun,"  was  hailed  with  loud  cheering 
from  the  galleries,  but,  ^r-ith  all  due  deference  to  the  vox  popu/i,  it  sounded  unto  ns 
even  as  bad  as  a  rant.  The  expression  of  his  delight  at  the  capture  of  his  quondam 
friend  in  villany,  and  of  proud  satisfaction  at  summarily  dismissing  the  trouble  and 
yezation  he  hsid  caused  by  ordering  him  instantly  for  execution,  was  by  far  too 
busy  and  bustling.  Rich  and  viewed  his  enemies  as  gnats  that  stung  him,  and  that 
scarcely  at  any  time  needed  the  exercise  of  his  giant-powers  to  crush.  They  moved 
his  testiness,  not  his  rftge ;  and  3^okinghao;i  was  sent  to  the  block  on  the  principle 
that  Ki chard  avojvs  before  ^is  battle  with  Richmond,  viz.,  that  he  would  reign 
king  through  f'^^'**  The  double  traitor  Buckingham  was  by  far  too  insignificant  to 
raise  the  ^yrath  of  |lichard  ;  he  provoked  only  his  intense  scorn,  and  Mr.  Ward, 
instead  of  appearing  agitated  with  delight  at  his  capture,  and  revelling  in  all  the 
extacy  of  indulged  malice  at  sending  him  to  the  block,  should  have  displayed  con- 
centrated contempt  and  reckless  triumph.  Richard  rejoices ;  but  it  is  the  elation  of 
a  mau  who  thought  pothing  could  conquer  him  or  his  fortunes^  and  who  looked 
upon  Buckingham  beiiig  it\  fxis  power  as  another  of  those  instances  which  seemed 
to  himself  and  proclain^^d  \q  the  world  that  no  obstacle,  however  formidable,  could 
maintain  a  front  against  the  overwhelniing  omnipotence  of  his  daring  will.  The 
combat  with  Richmond  was  excellently  managed  ;  it  part()ok  of  all  the  features  of 
mortal  strife,  land  was  sustained  with  a  deadly  sincerity  perfectly  edifying.  Mist 
Lee,  as  Lady  Anne,  looked  pretty,  and  appeared  just  the  lady  that  would  have 
yielded  to  the  worshipping  kind  of  flattery  so  inimitably  practised  by  Richard. 
Mrs.  Egerton,  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  tolerably  effective,  though  melodrame,  and 
not  tragedy,  is  decidedly  the/orte  of  this  lady.  There  is  a  fixedness  of  attitude, 
and  a  dwelling  in  effective  positions  that  is  unnecessary  in  tragedy,  however  well  it 
may  ooeasionally  teU  in  the  dumb  show  and  picturesque  groopug  of  a  melo-drame, 
— in  the  former,  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  character ;  in  the  latter,  if  not  in 
accordance  with  nature,  it  is  allowable  to  the  extended  license  of  that  kind  of  per- 
formance which  is  considered  to  be  so  much  sustained  by  striking  effects.  None 
other  of  the  actors  require  comment. 

The  pantomime  of  Don  Juan  has  also  attracted  very  considerable  attention,  and 
has  been  received  with  well  deserv^  applause.  Madame  Rosier,  as  the  gallant 
Don,  played  her  part  to  perfection.  There  is  an  easy  dignity  and  csffective  grace,  a 
boldness,  and  yet  an  elegance,  in  the  manner  of  this  lady,  that  is  admirably  assumed 
for  the  performance  of  the  character  of  tlie  adventurous,  reckless,  and  enamoured 
XJ^n.  Uer  dfess  is  sweetly  correct,  and  displays  her  slight,  but  well-formed  figure 
to  advantage,  and  she  looks  to  the  very  life  the  gay  and  fascinating  hero  of  the 
Spanish  tale.  In  the  different  combats  she  is  elegant,  daring,  and  energetic,  and 
there  if  a  humoaria  some  of  the  dumb  show  that  would  only  have  been  spoiled  by 
speech.  Without  the  somewhat  unpleasing  effects  of  the  masculine  acting  of 
MademoiseUe  Celeste,  Rosier  possesses  all  her  knowledge  of  pantomime,  and  it 
altogether  a  more  ai^rial  creature.  Her  performance  in  this  part  is  as  good  of  its 
kind  as  anything  we  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  witoe^og.  Mr,  Paulo,  as  Leporello, 
18  unexoeptionaUe. 

Hariequm  Yorktkireman^  or  tht  Fairp  Qifi^  it  but  a  moderate  pantomime. 

AP£;.?HI    THEATRE. 

Tkf  Court  MoMqutf  or  RiehmKmd  in  the  Otdcn  Tlimtf,  a  play  transformed  from 
the  French  of  I«epre  aux  Clercs,  by  Mr.  Pianch6,  has  been  brought  otit  at  this  thea- 
tre with  considerable  success.  As  a  pageant  it  was  gorgeous,  as  a  dramatic  effort 
perfiec^ly  worthless.  Insipidity  of  dialogue,  stale  jokes,  when  jokes  there  were, 
and  dulness  of  incident,  are  but  ill  atoned  for  by  correctness  of  costume  and  beatity 
of  scenic  effect*.  As  far  aa  such  things  might  he  atoned  for,  they  were,  certainly ; 
we  never  remember  on  the  stage  any  instance  of  a  piece  in  a  small  theatre  got  up 
with  such  historical  accuracy  of  costume^  and  altogether  such  splendid  aoeessfiries. 
The  story  {>i  the  piece  derives  its  interest  from  the  attempts  of  Reginald  de  la  Pole, 
a  nephew  of  the  famous  Catholic  cardinal,  endeavouring,  by  haunting  the  Court 
at  Richmond,  to  procure  an  interview  with  the  hidy  of  his  love,  Mrs.  Waylett, 
vho  it  lA  the  um  o|  Anna  fioleyn.    In  theie  efforts  he  is  opposed  by  a  boUy 
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saitAT  of  th6  UAfn,  ime  Sir  Mark  Qasiag  {Mn  0. 8ixria)y  Ck%»t«tn  ^r^1i#.!^i 
Guard,  whoiigbu,  kiUs,  atid  almost  eats,  erery  prteusiptboiia  conrtwr  iir|i»>dai«^ 
to  of>p<>86  bis  will.  The  most  redeeaiag  part  of  the  perfontanoe  was  Xh»  aii^ag 
of  Mrti.'Waylett,  who,  although  scarcely  oouraleseent  from  her  iUae«»»  m^  wilh 
great  beauty  and  tweetnoM  the  lovely  ballade  that  interiperaed  tbenKmoCony  «f<tbft 
pi^oe.  Kiss  Murray,  as  Anna  B<^yn,  played  the  character  of.  a  very  fHreloiia. 
Qttten  with  much  dolKlike  prettiness,  free  from  all  digiMty,  and  gutless  of  QuaoK 
like  deportment,  llie  piece  was  sucoassfuli  vhieh  we  attribute  to  t^  famie^s- 
cellencies,  and  not  to  the  Tnerit  of  this  worst  production  of  Mr.  Planch^'a  peiu 

TAe  Mummtf^  and  someutlier  popular  pieces,  in  which  the  humoiur  of  Mr.  Jito 
Keeve  has  had  full  p}ay,  have  generally  been  the  after..pkeoes.  Qa  Stiuiday  tlie 
theatre  closed,- when  Mr.  Serle  delivered  the  following  address  :*-* 

'<  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  deputed  bvthe  proprietor  to-ofBer  yt)a,fmihls, 
the  last  night  of  his  season,  his  sincere  tbank^  for  the  patronage  with  w^iidi  you 
have  honoured  this  establishment  during  a  period  of  calamity  and  general  depm« 
sion  almost  unparalleled'  in  theatrical  history.  Be  has  desired  me,  at  the  sanie 
time,  to  state,  that  many  unforeseen  difficuties  have  hitherto  prevented  the  building 
of  the  new  English  Opera  House,  but  that  those  vexatious  impedimenta  have  been 
gradually  removed  by  unremitting  perseverance;  and  there  is  now  every  reason  to 
hope  that  a  very  few  months  will  enable  him  to  welcome  his  friends  and  the  paUie 
in  a  theatre  worthy  of  them  and  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  will  be  ereetci^-^ 
namely,  the  advancement  of  dramatic  music  in  this  conntry.  The  proprietor  feeis 
confident  that  he  will  then  be  enabled  to  redeem  his  pledge  of  restonng  the  ^||Ksh 
Opera  at  least  to  that  degree  of  credit  which  it  had  acquired  for  some  years  btfoie 
the  disastrous  event  that  drove  him  to  an  asylum  where  all  his  energies  bare  beea 
cramped,  and  his  main  object  defeated.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  nifs  hope,  and 
in  his  name,  as  well  as  in  that  of  my  brother  and  sister  perfbrmers,  I  bfd  you,  finr 
the  present,  most  respectfully  and  sincerely  farewell." 


Madame  VestHs  opens  het  theatre  on  the.SOtb  ofihia  moiuhr  as.  da  alao  Mf 
Matthews  and  Yates  the  Adelphi.    Bo^  ^eatres  Appear  to  have  »  mosft  ^eoufia 
company. 


FINE    ARTS. 


Illustrations  of  Modem  Sculpture,   "Edited  by  T.  K.  Hervey. 

Although  we  by  no  means  agree  with  the  editor  of  this  work,  in-eonctderiiig  that 
the  taste  for  sculpture,  with  few  exceptions,  is  rather  on  the  dedine  In  this  eooiitrT, 
and  although,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  reason  to  know  that  a  feeling  for  th» 
sublime  art  is  slowly  and  steadily,  and,  eonsequeatly,  lastingly  taking  root,  we, 
however,  give  Mr.  Hervey  credit  for  his  intendon  to  attract  the  great  mass  of  the 
public  to  this  elevated  art,  and,  if  possible,  anticipate  its  certain  triumph  in  this, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  states.  Yet,  we  would  not,  by  any  means,  be  under* 
stood  as  cumplaining  of  the  hitherto  protracted  advance  of  our  taste  for  sculpture ; 
but  merely  as  a  portion  of  the  press,  encouraged  and  sustained  by  the  public  for 
such  purposes,  performing  our  devoir  by  arousing  the  att^nt^on  of  the  generality  of 
our  countrymen,  whose  thoughts  are  otherwise  employed,  to  a  Mnse  of  the  daty 
they  owe  themselves  and  their  country,  to  cultivate  one  of  the  purest,  liigbest,  and 
most  digniiSed  of  ail  the  various  oonstituents  and  characteiistics  ol^  tks  aviliaatioo 
aud  refinement  of  a  flourishing  nation,  namely,  the  art  of  sculpture. 

The  fine  arts,  to  progress  on  a  solid  basis  in  any  country,  must,  in  some  de^fre^ 
be  understood  by  the  generality  of  the  people.  Tliis  once  achieved^  their  severe 
and  scrutinizing  observance  wili  be  intently  and  knowingly  fixed  on  the  selecuoa 
of,  and  awards  to,  professors  by  the  government,  the  committees  of  taste>  fte. 
and  thus  the  only  imperative  and  effective  check  can  be  put  on  the  shameless  job- 
bing with  the  public  money  and  patronage,  so  glaringly  ohaeactecized  by  such  un- 
couth abortions  as  that  in  the  Park,  miscalled  a  ^  palace  *'-^by  ^e  din^stitig'  omm- 
btnatioB  of  a  National  Gallery  and  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  with  a  barrack  aiid  a 
workhonse !  ooournag  in  defiance  of  the  reflecting  portion  of  the  conuniuiity  oa  a 
handful  of  gitmnd  scaiedy  stiAclent  te  serve  the  nacenap^  puzpOMS  joif  either  one 


or  ^M  o^er  pinion  K>f  tlili  &^ert>^erhiir  aBSooUtioii  *«  U  » to  pMV€i>t  tli0  recdr- 
reno^c^ihe  «bove<^named  abominfible  abuses  of  the -piiblic  ccmfidence,  aad  to  direct* 
the  acaream  of -^blic  favmir  from  pretending  <{t]aeks  and  impudent  impostors  into 
th^bnNMl  and  ivAobtrasi«'e  course  of  modesty  and  nlerit,  tliat  i^e  wiahai  taste  foe 
ftH  Hiiogs  appertaining'  to  art  to  b^  more  commonly  undtostood  among  the  people^ 
so  that,  tty  tbeir  uplifting' a  unantmotti  and  decided  voice,  agaiivit  'stich  ignorant 
and  dhHonest  pf  Mtices,  at  once  present  an  eflecdire  barrier  to  a  recurrence  of  the 
abuses  of  the  powers  in  matters  of  taste  with  which  they  neoefttarily  invest  a  few 
indiridiials. 

Among  the  most  aUuring  and  effective  tnstmetoni  and  improvers  in  this  universal 
feeing  for  ari^  we  have  always  held  the  **  Ilhistrations  of  Alodem  Sculpture,"  a 
third  number  of  which  is  now  before  us,  and  which,  much  to  the  credit  of  its 
spirited  editor  and  proprietors,  fully  equals,  if  not  surpasses^  the  former  numbers.  It 
contains  three  exquisite  engravings  of  selectious  from  tUb  chief  works  of  Carew, 
the  divine  Flaxman,  and  Canova.  Xl^e  first,  "  Arethusa,*' a  statue  in  marble  by 
Carew,  is  a  most  charming  production  from  the  burin  of  Mr.  Dyer,  who  is,  we  be- 
ltev:e,  deaf  and  dumb,^  and  an  ^iev^  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  who  has 
lately  retjoumed  from  a  long  sojourn  in  Paris.  It  possesses  all  the  grace  and  chastity 
of  the  origiJuUy  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  want  of  foreshortening  in  one  of  the 
thii^hs,  and  a*  little  indistinctness  about  the  ear  of'  the  dog  and  the  hair  of  the 
nynaphy  which  roa^  possibly  not  be  the  fault  oi  the  engraver,  we  think  it  one  of  the 
nuat  successful  efforts  of  the  kind  that  has  been  done.  His  Venus,  after  Canova, 
is^  ve  t¥ink,  not  quite  so  successful ;  it  is  rather  too  attenuated,  and  the  parts  are 
niit  sufficiently  simple  or  free  from  petty  undulations,  and  the  extremities  are  too 
lar^ ;  but  whether  these  discrepancies  are  referrible  to  the  engraver  or  to  the 
draughMman  we  cannot  say  \ — it  is,  notwithstanding,  executed  with  all  that  care 
and  attention,  to  delicate  mluutisB  and  drawing  in  individual  parts,  which  are  some 
of  the  pleasing  and  certain  characteristics  of  excellence  in  the  engraver*s  laborious 
and  pleasing  art.  Mr.  Thompson  has  rendered  the  other, 'after  the  divine  Flaxman, 
with  great  cleamess^  decision  j  and  effect.  The  subject  is  Mich&el  overcoming  Satan,  a 
group  ikk  marble,  executed  ^or,  and  in  poasessioki  of,  that  muniiicent  patron  of  art,  the 
Earl  of  Egremont.  This  plate,  with  the  exception  of  the  back  of  Satan,  which. is 
hard,  and  appearing  as  if  it  were  paved  with  muscles,  is  the  finest  of  the  dot  kind, 
aa  applied  to  sculpture,  that  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen — the  angel  is  a  perfect 
gem  in  art.  Equally  happy  in  the  poetical  illustrations  is  Mr.  T.  K.  Hervey  :  his 
poetry  accords  deliciously  with  his  subjects,  and  is  chaste  and  harmonious,  like  the 
distant  chiming  of  a  silver  bell,  leading  an  additiooal  charm  and  interest  even  to 
the  most  exquisite  production  Of  tier  sister  drt.    Although  our  space  is  limited,  we 
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•  We  learn  from  the  public  print*  that  Mri  Wilkrns  fs  reRlIy  talcing  the  prellmlottry  steps  to 
the  actual  perpetration  of  ihif  gross  (rofirage  upon  tatte*  Judgment,  feeling,  and  fitness-^his 
oa4ffa«e  upon  the  pqbllx;,  whose  voice,  one  and  all,  ba9  been  lifted  loudly  against  It.  Truly  ex- 
cellent e4rc»f«me»^«  to  contemplation  and  study  (the  sole  objects  of  the  building)  to  both  visiter 

and  stadent  are 

" the  neighing  st<e<^;  .and  the  shriU  trqiap. 

The  $pigrit'$ti3nrvtg  druia.  the  ear.pitreing  fife,— 
;,  Pride,  poinp,.ana  circumstance  of  glorious  war  j" 

wa<i  the. tasteful. reconclliatl on  of  the  barbarpo^ and  demprallziiig arts  of  war  and  one  of  Us 

wretched  residts,  -         - 

'         "The  i)Srlshpo<>rhduseaaditi|  wealth  of  woe,** 

wMhtbe 

"  PsJm  and  olive  branch  of  peaceful  arts." 
W«  nwai  Indeed  cosfesa  that  this  arrangement  has  noveltu  at  least  to  recommend  it,  and  we  can 


Portico,  «•  Us  ^edisto  hcimproped,**  and  thereby  correcting  that  error  committed  even  by  the 
ereatPara  Nash.. namely,  the  injudicious  removal  of  the  old  houses  in  front  of  the  church, 
which,  of  course,  according  to  Mr.  Witltin?,  perfected  lU  ei^ctby  eompleteiff  screening  Ulrom 
paWfe  vi»*.  T<^he  serious.  It  Is  really  lanlenmbln  after  so  much  Just  and  continued  outcry 
tfvfMdbjrOMa  of  taste  against  the  gloomy  ebnfiiiemeia  of  our  metropoUtan  public  buildings. 
•*-aft«r  samqch  pc^feasioual  and  technical  clamour  on  the  subject  among  aichiUcts,  that  one  or 
the  latter  body  should  be  found  to  lend  a  hand,  nay,  propose  to  block  up  from  our  sfght  one  of 
the  tioest  of  our  cHurches,  and  this,  too,  after  the  obstrocllone  to  tts  view  and  proper  appred- 
atien  had  h*eii  so  recently,  and;  with  much  difficulty  ami  expeaae.  ao  fortunaiely  removed. 
Bad  1ft  b«en.#VBD  the  Buiilngbam  workhouse.  aUas  *' P«^ce"-the  poiuierous  pt^^^^^  and 
obstructed  entrance  to  the  new  Law  Society  in  Chancery-laoe.-had  It  .^"^^^Langham  Church, 
o"even  the  Lndon  Onl.erslty.  or  St.  Geotge'S  Hospitair-had  ^^^.^^^''^^.l^^^^S^iiZ"^  ^"^ 
above  public  buildings,  even  their  «xcln.lon  from  public  vtaw  *«Ji"^'i"*ii^'^^^^  ^^' 
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Cannot  refrftlb  frtVitl  closlnur  our  reference   to  tftls  beautlfnl  wbrk  with  a  qnoUtioil 
ftom  his  illustration  to  the  Arethusa. 

"  We  hear  them,  yet  1— their  lo<v  and  lulling  soo^ 

Tet  haunts  the  dreamer,  when  the  soul  Is  still, 
In  spirit  mirth  the  waterfall  among, 

in  spirit  sighing  IVom  the  distant  hilll 
Their  sweet,  wild  whispers,  In  the  hush  of  floon 

Steal  dimly  upwiurd  from  the  river  cells. 
Or  float  beneath  the  melancholy  moon. 

Where  night  and  silence  ring  the  lily  belle  I 
Their  ancient  tones  make  musical  the  air. 

In  the  deep  pauses  of  the  summer-brees^ 
And  Dryad-roices  wander  everywhere. 

In  dreamy  talk  amid  the  solemn  trees  I — 
0*er  the  bright  meadows — near  the  haunted  fount- 
Through  the  dim  ffrotto*s  tracery  of  spars,— 
*Mtd  the  pine-temples  on  the  moonlit  mount. 

Where  stillness  alto,  to  lUten  to  the  sUrs,— 
In  the  deep  glade  where  dwells  the  brooding  doft,— 

Through  the  lone  ▼alley,-~by  the  rushing  rill.— 
^Vhere'er,  of  old,  the  nymphs  were  wont  to  roye, 

Th^  heart  may  hear  their  steps  ai;id  Tolces  sUU  I** 
•  •  •  •  • 


VARIETIES, 

Greenwich  Ob9trvatory. — There  has  been  recently  erected  on  the  higbest  turret 
of  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  an  apparatus  by  which  naval  captains,  taking 
their  departure  from  the  Thames,  and  also  the  chronometer-makers  along  itabank% 
and  in  all  parts  of  London  within  sight  of  the  apparatus,  may  know  the  instant  oC 
noon,  or  when  the  sun  passes  the  meridian  of  (Greenwich.  This  clesiral>te  knowledge 
is  communicated  or  obtained  by  the  erection  of  a  pole  or  mast,  on  which  slides  a 
htrge  ball  or  globe,  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter  (consequently  visible  at  a  great 
distance),  ana  at  tlie  top  of  this  pole  a  large  cross  is  Bxed.  When  the  purposed 
intelligence  is  to  be  given,  the  ball  is  drawn  up  close  to  thJe  cross^  about  ten  minutes 
before  mid-day,  and  at  the  instant  of  noon  (or  twelve)  the  ball  falls.  Thus,  by  a 
telegraphic  signal,  the  instant  of  noon  at  the  British  Observatory  is  made  known 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern.  The  value  of  this  knowledge  must  be  evident  to  those 
who  are  conversant  in  nautical  astronomy  or  geography,  and  are  aware  that  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  is  the  point  from  which  longitudes  are  calculated  east  or  west 
of  that  place  in  all  English  scientitic  books  and  naval  charts.  A  somewhat  aimilar 
plan  has  been  followed  for  many  years  by  the  government  observatory  At  Copenhagen, 
where  a  flag  is  hauled  down  when  the  sun  has  attained  its  meridian  altitude ;  but 
the  use  of  a  ball  or  globe  of  large  diameter,  as  now  adopted  at  Greenwich,  is  far 
preferable,  as  it  will  be  alike  visible  on  all  sides  and  at  all  times,  whether  the  wind 
blows  light  or  strong. 

'*  The  preceding,*'  observes  the'  Literary  Gazette/  **  is  correct  as  to  the  description 
and  design  of  the  apparatus  on  the  roof  of  Greenwich  Observatory,  which,  however, 
is  riot  placed  on,  but  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  turrets;  ueither  is  it  yet  brought  into 
action,  but  will  be  so  when  the  present  ball  (which  is  temporary,  merely  hoops 
covered  wi^th  canvass)  is  superseded  by  a  globe  of  iron  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
The  plan,  which  is  excellent,  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  nautical  men  and 
astronomers  within  the  sphere  of  vision,  which,  owing  to  the  elevated  site  of  the 
Observatory,  extends  to  a  considerable  disUnce." 

In  the  year  1732  the  revenue  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  knowledge 
was  about  6000/.,  the  number  of  its  members  460,  and  the  issue  of  its  publications 
about  16,000/.  In  the  year  1832  the  reventie  of  the  Society  amounted  to  66,000/1, 
the  number  of  its  members  to  15.000,  and  Its  publications  to  nearly  a  million  and 
three-quarters*  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  century  its  operations  have  increased  a 
hundred  fold. 

Profit  of  the  Bank  of  Engiand. — It  appears  from  a  Parliamentary  return,  that 
*'The  Bank  of  Kngland  notes  which  have  not  been  paid  Into  the  Bank  so  late  as 
Nov.  2d,  1631;  and  which  were  issued,  from  Its  foundatibu  iii  16^7  to  the  year  17^4^ 
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are&s  fpllows;  6{  lO/.^ilB:  o\  \6l  602;  of  20/.  U,863;  oF  25/.  39C8 ;  of  30/. 
3H16;  of  40/.  2549;  of  5b/.  887^;  of  lOO/.  9C32  j  of  200/.  2444  j  of  1^0/.  1023;  of 
500/.  3400 ;  of  1000/.  m/.**  As  the  whole  of  these  notes  were  issued  70  years  since^ 
and  many  of  them  nearly  140  years  ago,  the  chances  against  any  of  them  ever 
finding  their  way  to  Threadneedle-street  are  at  lieast  Hve  hundred  to  one.  Therefore 
the  profits  which  the  Bank  of  England  has  derived  upon  notes  of  ten  pbiiiids  and 
upwards,  which  have  beiih ''  lost  or  mislaid/*  athounts  to  4,391 ,7<^/-  Aterlinfif.  I^om 
another  return  recently  made  tb  the  House  we  find  that  '*the  aniount  of  u.  and  ti. 
notes,  dated  March  2,  179T)  &hd  Feh.  17,  1U26,  issued  by  the  Baiik,  and  which  wer^ 
not  paid  on  Nov.  I,  1831,  was  301,340."  Most  of  these  are  probably  ^'lost  or 
mislaid." 

Pubheam. — The  number  of  publicans  in  England  ahd  Wales  convicted  for 
permitting  disorderly  conduct  in  their  houses,  or  for  keeping  them  open  at  unUwfUl 
times,  from  the  Ist  of  April  1832^  to  the  1st  of  April,  183:i,  was  1775.  The 
number  of  beer-house  keepers  convicted  for  like  offences  during  the  same  period  was 
3539. 

Com, — From  the  account  of  the  quantities  .of  com,  grain,  and  meal,  imported 
during  the  month  ending  the  5th  August,  1833,  it  appears  that  45,691  quarters  of 
various  descriptioiis  of  foreign  graiii  had  arrivied  at  the  port  of  London,  and  that 
duties  had  been  paid  on  12,336  quarters  for  home  consumption.  The  quantity  Of 
grain  remaining  in  bond  on  the  5th  of  August  was  &39,934  quarters. 

Slampa, — ^In  the  bill  ^^  for  preventing  the  selling  and  uttering  of  foiiged  stamps," 
it  is  provided  that  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  may  license  persons  to  sell  stamps, 
(not  being  Jbistribtitors  of  stamps,  tor  Sub-distributors,)  upon  entering  iiito  bonds 
of  Ibb/.  Ahd  it  is  also  provided  thkt,  u^oh  o£lih  being  thade,  that  there  is  reAsbn  to 
suspect  that  any  seller  of  statnps  has  forged  ^t&mps  ih  his  possession,  constables  may 
be  authorized  to  search  the  premises  of  such  persons.  The  bill  repeals  the  stamp 
duty  oh  artifid&l  mineral  water.  The  nineteenth  dduse  provides  that  money  ^all 
be  given  for  cancelled  stamps.  The  bill  oomta  into  o^ration  on  the  11th  df 
October. 

UtuUBnped  Pulk'UentimUi'^K  return  has  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  number  of  persons  committed  by  magistrates  in  the  metropolis  and  tb^ 
country  for  seUing  unstamped  publications,  from  the  26th  of  July,  1 832,  to  the  27th 
of  February,  1833;  also  of  the  number  of  persons  now  iii  prison  under  such 
committals.  By  this  return  tt  appears  that  the  immber  of  committals  diit-ing  this 
period  amounted  to  224,  and  that  the  kuhiber  of  persons  now  in  prison  is  only 
seven.  With  one  exception,  all  these  committals  took  place  in  the  metropolis,  ihete 
having  been  biit  one  person  comtnitied  in  other  parts  oF  the  country,  nafaiely  at 
Newark. 

BritUh  Navy  m  1833. — According  to  a  parliamentary  return,  his  Majesty's  ships 
and  vessels  in  commission,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  consisted  of 
^vt  first-rates,  whose  joint  complements  amounted  to  2910  men  ;  two  second  rates, 
844  men;  four  third  rate*,  2358  men  ;  fiire  fcurth  rales,  2255  men  ;  ten  fifth  rates, 
2799  men ;  fourteen  sixth  rates,  2409  men ;  thirty-five  sloops,  3685  men ;  thirty- 
three  yachts,  surveying  vessels,  brig  sloops,  &c^  1593  men  ;  thirteen  steam-vessels, 
464  men;  and  twenty-six  packets,  754  men.  The  total  ainount  of  wages  fur  the 
officers  and  ipen  employed,  22,500  in  number,  including  12  fiag-ofiicers,  one 
commodore,  99  secretaries,  servauto,  &c  and  2321  men  for  reliefs,  was  687,375/. 
Pay  of  able  seamen,  1/.  14«.  per  lunar  mouth. 

British  Army  tH  1833.— At  the  same  period  the  military  forces  stationed  in  our 
colonies  were  as  fallows :— Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1726  officers  and  men ;  Gibraltar, 
2875 ;  Malta,  2366 ;  Ionian  Islands,  2889 ;  Canadas,  241?  ;  Western  Africa,  256 ; 
Nova  Scotia  and  Betlnuda,  3222 ;  Windward  and  Leeward  Colonies,  4432 ;  Jamaica, 
Bahamas,  and  Honduras,  3122;  Mauritius,  1446;  Ceylon,  3547;  New  Sodth 
Wales  and  its  dependencies,  2639.  Total  30,86^.  In  Great  Britain  there  were 
5731  cavalry »  4462  foot  guards ;  and  18,569  infantry.  Total  28,772.  In  Ireland, 
2826  cavalry ;  746  foot  guards ;  and  19,428  inftintry.  Total,  22,799.  In  the  East 
Indies,  2083  catalry ;  and  16,701  infantry,  making  a  grand  total  of  100,790. 

Half. pay  Officer 9. — Forty-five  military  gentlemen  are  employed  as  barrack-mas- 
ters at  home,  and  thirteen  abroad,  whose  £ilf-pay  amounts  to  538 W.  and  salaries  tO 
10,424/.  Forty-oneas  police  constables  in  Ireland,  half-pay  3129/.  and  »«'»"<» 
5946/.    Eleveu  in  military  departmenta  at  home^  and  nine  abroad,  half-pay  2724/. 
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nalarips  5259/.    T<)renty-ei^  un^r  the  revenue  at  home,  9f^  ^Pi!l| 

held  colonial,  and' tventyH^iie  ni) 


pay  2783/.  salaries  6418/.  Forty-nve  held  colonial,  and'  tventy-^iie  mi 
appointments,  half-pay  7^88/.  salaries  ll,219A  The  total  number  ^pl5ilhg  dril 
employments  at  home  and  abroad,  in  our  own  service  and  under  fore%n  govern- 
ments, is  291,  whose  half-pay  retired  allowances  and  civil  salaries  amonUtto  7^07^* 
per  annum.  , 

The  expenses  of  the  commissioners  for  building  additional  cbvrohes,  for  che  yatf 
ending  the  25th  of  March,  1883^  was  3850/.  6*.  8dL  ,  The  secretery  ani  sorrajw 
enjoy  salaries  of  700/.  per  annum  each^  besides  travelUng  expem8ef*« 

The  flrreatest  number  of  prisoners  confined  at  one  time  duHtig  the  year  183S;  at 
the  gaols  in  the  metropolis,  are  as  follows : — Coldbatli-fteld.^,  1340  ;  HotseOidiiS^. 
lane,  210  ;  Bridewell,  108;  Newgate, OlO ;  Penitentiary,  587;  Gilt^por-street,  160; 
TothiU-fields,  194 ;  Brixton^  285.  .    v 

The  declared  value  of  bones  imported  into  Great  Britain  daring  ih^  year  1812 
was  91,755/.  5f.  6d,  The  total  quantity  of  British  exported  from  the  .United  King- 
dom during  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  July,  1833,  waa  342,7G9  cwt.,  being  a  de- 
crease, as  compared  with  1832,  mS  250^44  owt.     i 

The  number  of  metbodist  preachers  in  England  this  year  is  900 ;  in  Iveli^Rd,  t43t 
of  members  in  England,  279,170;  in  Ireland,  24,4^';  oii  various  inissiAnai^  sta- 
tions there  are  195  preachers,  and  45,786  members.  The  total  ntfmber  of  |*reaeh#B 
in  the  world  is  3504,  an  increase  of  199  since  last  year ;  of  ittembek^;  914)13),  aa 
increase  of  65,434.  ^       ......  • 

The  number  of  day-rules  granted  for  ilie  last  seven  years  to  prisoners  fn'tlie  cus- 
tody of  the  Marshal  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  stated  to  be  as  fellaws:-^ 
1826,  7051;  1827,  4811;  1828,  3751;  1820>  375$;  183P»  2001  j  1801  '27^)7  j 
1832, 2193.  .      V       .     / 

During  the  session  of  1888,  petitions  for  S12  prirale' bills  verarprcMsited  lotM 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  zMimber  46  were  npt  proceeded  with,  an4  Ifi^j^eoeiyed 
the  royal  assent.  . , .        .      . 

The  number  of  imperial  galloiis  of  BritiA  and  Irish  spirits  «rbiah:paid  Hwhoaw- 
consumption  duty  in  the  year  1832  was  30,778^556,  being*  a«decreas»  4Ki'the  ^pre* 
cedingyear  of  1,066,850 gallons.  :    •      ;.    ' 

The  amount  of  duty  received  from  sea-pol!cies  iVom  the  5Ch  of  Jantiicrvl  11(32,  t^ 
the  5th  of  January,  1833,  was  212,585/.  lU.  2(L  Of  this  sum,  the  Roya^T^xchi^ 
Assurance  Company  paid  3480/.  3t.  9^.;  London  Assurance,  16,7^101.  li.  3i/.; 
Alliance  Assurance,  11,925/. — The  amount  of  duty  received  for'sea-j^Ddies^aHag 
the  above  period,  for  Ireland,  was  2357/.  7**M. 
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KerttcAy  in  the  Crimea,  Feb,  1833. — La^t  year^  on  ojienfng  the  barrbtvs  Ikutgtm) 
In  this  neighbourhood,  two  fine  tombs  were  discovered ;  one  of  ihem  in  whit  is 
called  the  Golden  Hill  (Solotoi  Kurgan),  which  isrettiafks^lefbrJtireitirafffdinsrf 
size ;  the  other  for  its  fine  fresco  paintings.  From  tinie  *?nnriettioriBl,  %  Ml^, 
which  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  numerous  tradffidns,- prevail^  iMicHfg'ibe  InliaMt- 
ants  of  Kertsch,  that  immense  treasures  of  antiquity  were  buried  in  the  Golden 
Hill ;  and  this  conjecture  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century,  several  tombs  were  discovered  near  that  place,  which  contained  a 
great  quantity  of  utensils  of  gof^,  ,  This  Jqir^n^  Fhi(^  is  about  four  wersts  from 
the  town,  is  distinguished  by  its  magnitude.  It  crowns  the  summit  of  an  emineucs 
which  slopes  from  Mount  Mithridates  on  thv  weat,  resembling  the  dupoiaof  an 
immense  building.  The  whole  kurgan  wasfoi^tierlysuxvouiid^'Wacli  a  glgaatic 
wall,  the  colossal  stones  of  whicli  were  pat  together  without  mortar  (a  ml  Oy* 
dopean  work) ;  but  only  a  small  part  now  remains-;  the  rest  was-destroyed  dmvng 
the  conquest  of  the  Crimea.  The  diameter  of  the  hill  at  the  bottom  is  forty  fiathoms ; 
its  height,  which  has  been  rather  diminished  by  preceding^ excavations^  is  about  tea 
fathoms.  It  consists  entirely  of  rubbish,  and  broken  stones,  on  which  acooant  te 
design  of  opening  it  proceeded  very  slowly.  After  some  labour  the  workmen  came 
to  the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  whidi  was  nine  fathoibs  Ictog,  oaeand  aliaMT  broad^ 
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and  ftboai  fotir  high»ftnd  half  choked  up  with  6ardi.  Hie  upp^  part  was  ittpptrrted 
by  strong  heamS)  most  of  them  quite  decayed  through  age.  At  the  end  of  this 
•titranoe  was  the  tomb — a  kind  of  circular  hall,  tvith  a  vaulted  conical  roof,  ^he 
interior  ia  three  fathoms  in  diameter ;  the  height  to  the  TauUed  roof  a  fathom  atnd 
a  half^  and  alz  fatlioms  with  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with  a  Tesinons  substance  of 
a  dark*violet  colour.  Fragmenta  of  coffins,  bones  scattered  about,  &c.,  show  that 
tise  tooab  had  beeo  opened  before.  A  copper  cofai  of  Mithridates  ill.  was  the  oaly 
tiuiig  found  in  tho«ntranoe  to  this  great  tomb.  Besides  the  Goldeu  Hill,  ihara  ia, 
near  to  Mount  Btiihridates,  another,  remarkaUe  for  its  si«e  and  regular  oonical 
fiorna.  The  north  and  east  sides  consist  of  great  pieces  of  rock  ;  the  others  are 
buried  under  rubbish.  After  digging  about  two  fathoma,  fragments  of  vases  if  ere 
foiukd,  4heu  jars  of  a  peculiar  shape ;  these  were  one  arsheen  high,  wdl  -closed,  and 
contained  funereal  ashM,  small  gold  crowns,  sacrificing  utensils,  and  other  things. 
The  icarcely  visible  Greek  inscriptions  indicated  the  names  of  the  deceased  who«e 
ashea  were  contained  in  the  jarr.  After  examining  the  hill  on  one  part,  the  work- 
men proceeded  to  dig  on  the  soath-west  side^  where  a  very  evident  elevation  pro* 
fliised  a  more  valuable  discovery.  In  Sttct,  they  soon  found  two  tables  of  soft  stone, 
with  human  figures,  and  the  following  inscription  r  EPMU  «ANKA  XAIFE,  t.  e. 
Ennis  Phaansy  r^ce  thou !  and  *iAOTAliS  KAI  TIOS  tlAQUAHa  XAJPBTB, 
K^0  Phiiotaas  and  Pluloele*s  aea«  rejoice  thou  1 — Soon  afterwards  they  caxne  to  ja 
tomb  with  an  enUanee  or  vestibule.  Unhappily,  it  had  been  previously  explored, 
and  eren  the  fleor  damaged,  it  is  one  fathom  and  a  half  long*  one  broad,  and  one 
fathom  and  three^narters  of  an  arsheen  high :  it  is  built  of  a  soft  stone^  Over  the 
door  is  a  male  figure  with  a  basket  oC  flowers  in  his  hand,  beautifully  designed  ; 
and  cm  the  opposite  wall  two  peacocks  drinking  out  of  a  vase*  Rather  lower,  the 
combat  of  the  pigmies  and  the  cranes  is  represented.  Oa  the  side  walls  are 
birds  sitting  on  the  branches  of  trees ;  and  over  them  arabesques  and  wreaths  of 
flowers.  All  the  rest  is  covered  with  rustic-work.  The  greater  part  of  the  paint* 
ings  are  preserved ;  only  some  portions  have  fallen  down  with  the  atnooo. 

We  learn,  from  the  **  Annals  of  Agridtlture/'  that  in  the  year  178A,  the  quan- 
tity of  hemp  exported  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  England  alone,  amounted  to  308,900 
cwt«;  and  assuming  that  it  requires  five  aofis  of  ground  to  produoe  a  ton  of  heaip, 
tha  whale  space  of  gtoond  requisite  for  raising  the  above  quantity  would  amount  to 
88,475  acres.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  much  moie  extensively  grown  in  Russia. 
We  find  that  in  1799|  about  600,000  cwt.  were  exported  in  British  ships  from  Su 
Petersbutgh. 

In  America  there  are  56  religioHS  papers ;  one  of  them  has  28,000  subscribers, 
aaotber  10,000,  and  several  of  them,  upwards  ef  3000. 

Smiadet. — During  the  year  1831,  there  were  285  bodies  exposed  at  the  Morgue 
in  Paris,  of  which  197  were  recognized ;  in  1832,  there  were  344  exposed,  and  all 
but  32  recognized. 

The  mackerel  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  has  been  most  productive  during 
the  last  season.  Twenty-tldve  beats,  of  1280  tons  register,  and  their  crews  amount- 
ing to  440  men  and  boys«  have  taken  l,378/)00  fish,  which  have  produced  a  sum  of 
I03k7l0  francs. 

nere  are  ananally  oonsumed,  at  Paris,  75^000  oxen,  8000  cows,  76,000  cslve^, 
80,000  pigs,  and  370i000  sheep  -,  the  sale  of  poultry  and  game  amounts  to  8,000,000 
Oanes,  fish  4,000,000,  oysters  1,000,000,  fresh  water  fish  600,000  francs. 


RURAL  ECONOMY. 


CVaausfi  CfoMT.— The  following  notice  is  extracted  from  the  fifth  edition  of  tho 
Godeof  Agricnltnre,  p.  433,  and  its  object  is  to  bring  into  exttensire  use,  as  a  field 
erop,  a  plant  hitherto  cultivated  only  in  oor  gardens,  as  a  curious  and  rather  pretty 
looking  annual  :—^^  It  is  a  subject  of  astonishment  that  this  vahiable  plant  (the 
Tyi/aiimn  mearnatum)  should  not  have  been  long  ago  Introduced  into  this  country, 
and  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale.  If  sown  in  autumn,  after  a  crop  of  potatoes 
and  other  roots,  it  produces  next  spring  a  crop  fit  to  be  cut  for  soiling  cattle,  ei|^t 
days  earlier  than  luceme»  and  a  fiytnight  before  red  clover.  Care,  hawever^must 
be  taken  to  have^ood  seed*  and  not  to  sow  it  too  deep.    It  prtduoea  two  exoeUenI 
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mUhm  5260/.    T-rentyeiajM  iinde-  ,  ,^ 

Wiya78K.««UriM64l8/.    Fort-  J^^^_;,'. 

-miJuymenti  »C  home  and  '  .^i-^-1/ie  «a)uiiitiaB  to  BriiUh  hiubaadrr."      1/ 

nenu.  ia  S91,vho>e  hair-r       Z'^''.-' v->£(t«  to  b«b>d  in  emwiilanble  qnanuty  eC 

Miovn  i"  qninKi  '*  >■  eotnUered  that  it  will 

maaUuaf  July  or  Anguit,  Knd  miut  b«  of 

Lhe  Gomiiuiii  r«d  clover  doa  not  mcoteJ,  or 

led.    It  ii  proper  to  reourk,  thac  this  ia  mi 

f  ba  employed  iu  putisl  huibuidry. 

ui. — There  U  a  way  of  piennting  beer  fi*a 

ard,  which  i>  ai  ilmple  ai  it  U  eftcwriw. 

chemical  ideDOe,  wa  -wtm  led  to  try  U,  and 

advantage.    It  ii  riothing  more  than  lo  m»- 

.pe  from  the  bung'hole  to  near  tlie  botUMn  of 

rbonate  of  lime,  the  acid  quality  of  the  beer 

mseqnentlT  becotnei  neutraliae^  and  Uraa  ii 

otu  experiment  the  marble  wu  eonaideiBU; 

^rded  it,  and  the  beer  remained  wtaaA  »Md 

^  "^  ihii  dlMOvery  a*  beioK  a  point  of  noM  aoa- 

?J^  ly  to  famien  and  their  labauren  in  hreiiat 

J™  «r  should  beeomeaour than itrang;  ItJannuA 

!||  I  erer  ao  little  tnnted,  and,  In  the  «>T  tf 

i*  '"iuny  barrel*  mif  Jit  be  MTed,  which  are  eyary  year  thrown  into  the  hog^ 

^^'btemaiag  nndrinkahle.    It  will  do  food,  however,  to  every  apeda  of 

p*^^  n  expect,  to  any  kind  of  borne-made  or  ereo  foreigo  wine*  in  catk, 

^fifitie  or  are  likely  to  become  tart  or  tour. — Oxford  Journal. 

'tTjEaberl  Kerr  Porter,  our  Consul  at  Caraccaa,  has  forwarded  to  thia  oonntry  a 

?f  aipplT  of  the  Victoria  wheat,  so  much  eitolled  by  Humboldt  for  its  pioAie- 

^^r"  and  for  the  ihort  period  required  for  it*  growth.     Accoiding  to  Humboldt, 

S.  uoduce  of  thii  wheat  at  La  Vicicria,  in  ioulh  America,  (whence  It  tat>s  its 

r^}  l(  from  aieo,  to  SteO  Iba.  per  En^ith  acre,  while  In  France  the  prodocc  o{ 

^^1  from  an  equal  ipaca  does  not  exceed  800  to  966  lbs.    Should  it  retain   the 

Mperty  of  early  maturity,  for  which  it  i*  remarkable  in  the  otlter  hemiapber^  a 

^p  of  Victoria  wheat,  sown  on  the  IGth  of  February,  would  be  ready  for  the  liAlm 

Ml  the  1st  of  Hfty,  and  if  thiaihed  and  reiawn  on  the  IGth  of  May,  a  aenaiii  oof 

Mt^t  be  reaped  on  the  3lliit  of  July. 

Imprmtd  Gardm  PaU. — We  hare  teen  iome  garden  pot*  of  BO  Iinpimed  eoutrnc- 
tlon,  and  on  a  principle  susceptible  of  cxteniiTe  application  in  tlte  artificial  culli- 
ration  of  plants.  Tbpy  are  made  of  porous  earth,  which  admiti  of  p  perfect  and 
rapid  abaorptionaf  air  and  water  to  every  part  of  the  root, — esieuiiali  %a  necesiarr  to 
the  growth  and  matnrity  of  plants,  and  which  give  to  diese  an  obvious  superiority 
•ver  garden  poti  of  ordinary  construotion.  In  tbeae  pot*  the  plann  ere  (band  !• 
thrive  better,  and  eome  to  greater  perfection  eren  than  under  drcuBmaneas  ef 
MltivBtlon.  The  principle  might  probably  be  looceaifully  applied  for  the  growth  ef 
pin«  and  other  plants  which  require  the  mo«t  absorbent  rarth  to  brinr  ibon  ta 
maturity.    The  outaidei  of  iheaa  pots  are,  we  undentaud,  not  fouled  by  tM  growtik 


W.  OnilTis,  or  SaU«d.  Illk  Aji.  Sot  bit  la-       iQf  colton,  llMp.  illk.  wolitn.  and  other  Bkn 
TiatliHiar  so  Impnnnl  Biethadaf  Imputlns       claibiisiliabiUim. 
to  ntlOBa  wovtn  lUirtn,  or  id  tbe  yum  or  B.  H>ll,  of  BuTord.  NaiUii|)ianiibln,  ci 


J'  BejDoldii  of  OakiTDod,  GLunorftDiblre,  vn^ne*,  md  of  condtaifoB  itar  itfuq  of  mcb 

eD(ln(iDd*ppan(iu,tobew«kcd  by  iIcub  by  condMMiLon,  *i. 

and  QtbR  motlvi  pown.  i.  Oibbi.orLtacKnt-rud.Snrrrr.  Mi(tB«r. 

W.T.Staallcren.or  Holt  Town,  aw  Man.  ftnUdnVEaUaD  erf  certain  InpnTCDWDU  la 

ebtater,  DtchaBlc,  for  kl>  iDTtoUaa 
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.  in  for  vplniAttgf  •pkptr.mAiag, 

^  BVilit,  of  BirmlBgbaii,  iMrdiaat, 

•a  Ittvcntioii  conunualcated  to  bin  by* 

<oit<Kncr»  for  impro?eiaMU  in  macbiiieqf  for 

prqitrfBg  and  df-es»iQg  fUuc,  bemp,  find  o(ber 

fibropa  mateilaU. 

S.  Parker,  of  Argyle-ttr.,  London,  bronzist, 
for  bis  InrentioD  of  certain  improyements 
la  apparatus  for  making  extracts  from  coffee 
mod  otber  sabitances. 

W.  Hsrrold,  of  Blnnlogliam*  mtrdiaiit,  t<k 
•a  IpTeoCloii  eommnnicated  to  bim  by  a  fo- 
rcalf  ncr«  of  aa  improyemtnt  or  IvproTemenU 
la  macblDcry  for  making  paper. 

W.  Hancock,  of  Stratford,  Essex,  engineer, 
for  bis  InTentlon  of  an  improvemeat  or  im- 
proyements upon  steam-boilers. 

A.  Ciarke,  of  Bagille.  FlinUblre.  K.  Wales, 
fbr  bis  faiTention  of  certain  improTements  In 
btowiog-viaeMiies. 

Vw  W.  Ilerier,  of  SoulliMiiptOB-rBW,  gca- 
ttrauM,  for  an  lapravttmaat  or  ImpfoivoaMila 
Ib  the  oukinc  or  oawifaetwing  ef  elastic 
goods  Cf  fabrics,  applieabto  to  Tarlous  nssfnl 
porposes. 

T.  Afllosk.  of  Dnmfries,  Scotland,  for  bis 
iaTaatlon  of  certain  ImproTements  in  tbe 
aaaas  and  madtlnery  for  deepening  and  ezca- 
vatlog  tbc  beds  of  rlTflfs,  rsmeving  sand- 
bai%  Mi4  0ibcr  ofaitraetipns  t9  navl- 


^,  Ka^ctfanaM*  (tf  tba  UniTirslty  Clab-boww, 
VWl-mal)  Sast.  gentleman,  for  an  improre- 
mcnt  or  improTements  in  tbe  cooflrbction  of 
bridges  made  of  Iron  or  otber  materlals«  eora- 
nianlcated  to  bim  by  a  foreigner. 

J.  Reedbead.  of  Henry-street,  Vaoxball,  en- 
l^neer,  for  bis  InTentlon  of  certain  ImproTe- 
ments In  tba  construction  of  coacbes,  iraggons, 
or  otber  carriages. 

J.  M'Cnrdy,  of  Soutbampton-roif,  for  bis 
IpTcntion  of  certain  Improyements  In  machi- 
nery  for  acquiring  power  in  riTers  and  cur- 
rents, partly  communicated  by  a  foreigner. 

L.  Hebeit,  of  Paternoster-row,  dTil-engl- 
nccr,  for  Iris  InTentlon  of  certain  ImproTO- 
Bsenta  in  BMcblaea  or  apparatus  for,  and  in 
tbe  process  of,  manufacturing  bread  from 
grain,  and  tbe  applisation  of  otber  produotp, 
or  anotber  product  tbereof  to  certain  useful 
purposes. 

J.  Warner,  tbe  younger,  of  the  Crescent, 
Jewin-street,  brass-founder,  for  bis  invention 
of  certain  improyed  processes  in  giving  a  me- 
tallic coating  to  yarlous  articles  of  commarcc. 

11.  Stepbenson,  of  Nevrcastie*npon-Tyne, 
eogUser,  for  bi«  laTflntloa  of  certain  improTe* 
ments  in  tbe  locomotive  steam-ebgines  now 
la  use,  for  tbe  quick  oonTcyance  of  passengers 
and  goods  upon  edge  railways. 

W.  North,  of  Stangate  Wharf,  Lambeth, 
slater,  for  bis  Invention  of  an  improvement  In 
roofing  or  covering  of  houses  or  other  build- 
ings, 

J.  S.  Dawes,  of  Badford  Works,  Stafford- 
shire, Iron-master,  for  certain  ImproTements 
In  tbe  manufacture  of  iron. 

B.  Butler,  of  Austin  Friars,  merchant,  for  his 
ImproTements  imnaaof^turijig,  obtaining,  or 


producing  oil  from  certain  sulwtsnees ;  and  fn 
extracting,  prodnclog,  or  obtiJuing  gas  from 
tbo  same,  Im. 

S»  Appltbf t  of  Daosasleri  iron  fonader,  for 
bis  laveotioa  af  oeMalA  iBproramenta  tn 
ataam  enginas,  •• 

J,  Retbead,  of  Henry-street,  Vauzhall,  Ks^ 
for  bis  InTentlon  of  certain  improTsments  in 
tbe  construction  of  coaches,  waggon^  or  otbfir 
carriages. 

J.  Linton*  of  Selby,  Torksbire,  braxier,  for 
bla  toTBQilon  of  aa  Inprorcd  tonatractlon  of 
ataam-boUers. 

J.  J.  aMcst,  of  Dovlaia  Iron  Wofka*  Mer- 
tbn  Tydvil,  Sf4.,  for  an  improMmeqt  in  tbe 
procais  aaad  for  producing  from  iron  ore,  apd 
other  materials  containing  iroo»  what  is  cailad 
in  tbe  iron  trade,  finers. 

J.  Lutton,  of  Dean -street,  Sobo,  efaair.malter, 
for  his  inyention  of  certain  improrements  In 
aaty>cbairs. 

J.  DIekaon  and  J.  Ikin,  of  Hollftnd>sti«al, 
Blaokfrian-Toad,  engineers,  for  their  InTtntlon 
of  ImpTOTsnenta  in  Hie  procMS  of  nsking  gaa 
Aom  coal  or  otber  sobsUnoefl. 

W.  Crafts,  late  of  Lenton,  of  Radford,  Noi- 
Ungbamsblre,  mechanic,  for  Ills  InTentlon  of 
certain  Improrements  in  machinery  for  mana- 
facturing  bobbin-net  lace  j  also  another  for 
bis  InTtntlon  of  an  improTed  mode  of  com- 
bining together,  and  actuating  certain  parts  of 
machinery  already  known  and  used  for  making 
bobbin-net 

£.  Lucas,  of  Edward-atreet,  Blrmlngban, 
engineer,  for  bis  Invention  of  a  self-acting  force 
and  lift  pump. 

J.  Brown,  of  Margaret- street,  Commercisl- 
road,  rigger,  for  his  InTentlon  of  certain  im- 
proTements in  capstans,  and  apparatus  to  lie 
tued  therewltb. 

W.  Rhodes,  of  the  Grange,  Laytoo,  Essex, 
hrick-maker.  for  his  InTentlon  of  an  improTcd 
manufacture  of  bricks  for  building  purposes. 

T.  R.  Williams.  Esq.,  late  of  Norfolk-street. 
Strand,  for  bis  InTentlon  of  a  new  combination 
of  fibrous  materials,  forming,  by  means  of 
machinery,  artificial  skins,  which  may  be  ap- 
'  plied  for  the  purposes  fbr  which  skins,  leather, 
Tellum.  and  parchment,  are  now  used. 

L.  Hebert  and  J.  Don.  of  Lower  Jamcs-atract, 
Golden-square,  for  their  inyention  of  certain 
ImproTements  In  engines  and  other  machinery 
employed  In  the  construction  of  steam-Tcsseia 
and  steam-carriages,  part  of  which  Improre- 
ment  was  communicated  by  a  foreigner. 

T.  Bills,  the  younger,  of  Ssint  Michael's 
Alley,  Cornbill,  gentleman,  for  his  InTentlon 
of  certain  improvements  infornaoas  tot  steam- 
boilers,  and  other  useful  purposes. 

A.  Gordon,  of  the  Strand,  engineer  for  cer« 
fain  ImproTements  In  the  boilers  or  geoeratora 
of  steam  or  Tapour,  and  in  condensing  such 
steam  or  Tapour,  being  a  communication  made 
to  him  by  a  foreigner. 

R.  Hicki,  of  Wlmpole-street,  Esq.,  for  his 
inTcntlon  of  an  Improved  method  of,  and  ap- 
paratus for,  baking  bread. 

J.  Thompson,  of  Newhall-street,  Binning- 
bam,  Esq.,  for  his  Inyentioa  of  ImproTemen^ 
In  th(  steam-englae* 
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BANKRUPTS, 


Toiler  Hsmlatt,  o«xn*ractor.  i*  JACK- 
'  fiOM«  Old  CttfChamlwrp^  BMbopwato-^Okla, 
Jeweller.  W.  WBIOHTv  H4iitM«l<i,  Sof- 

«ez,  deiklar.  H.  BAAKttTS,  CblrJt.  i>eot»^gh. 
ahtoe,  dfafMff.  J.  PATCHETT*  Uverpoo), 
■addler,  A.  S.  FO  W  Lf  R,  Liverpool,  mer- 
ctaaot.  J.  THOMPSON,  Uverpoiol,  grocer. 
T.  ROBERTS,  LdveiyooLftnd  J.  R03£iiXS. 
Bolywcli,  FHntablrfl^   Ivonmaager^*  M. 

•GATEI^RY,  Blmi4iigkBin»  ▼iciaaaer.  T. 
DEAN,  Mcnchetler,  pubUcAa.  M.  mod  J. 
HKATHCOTE,  Maocheiter,  merehftota*.  J. 
PATCH,  Exeter,  hop^merebMit 

Ai«.aO.~W.  HALLANTITNE,  Battle,  Sos- 
aez.bookaeller.  i.  MAN^BRIiNGa,  Ch«- 
tlouftk  bander.  J.  WAKEFIELD,  Man- 
.  cbaatar,  aiUE-hat^oianttlacturer*  R.  CLARK, 
Mewai k*4ifNm-Trenti  Unan-'draper.  J.  EL- 
LIOTT, DeTonpQrl,  grocer.  J.  LUCAS, 
CityHToadp  tlatber-nerchant  W.    BliO- 

FIELD,  Hatier-laiie,  SmlUitteld,   carpenter. 

•  O.  PEACOCK,  CatUricl^  Yorkabice,  draptr. 
R.  PHENSY,    FleeUstre^W    law-bookaeliar. 

•  B.  K.  8NAP£»  MaacheaUr.  victaallar. 

8ept.a.-*W.  CORP,  Tower-atreet,  carpen- 
ter. G.  PRICE,  Soelaton,  NotUnghau- 
ablre,  iwUt-net-oiannfacturcr.  G.  WIGHT- 
SI  AN.  MancbeaUr,  TictaaUer.  B.  SHAW. 
Harlactborpe,  Derbytbire,  candle wick-oianu- 
factarer.  W.  GILBURl),  BrigbtoQ,  wine- 
nercbant* 

Sept.  6.-J.  JOHNSON  and  J.  GIBBS, 
Warwick,  linen-drapers.  T.  RICHARDSON 
andW.  CLARKE,  High  Belborn,  prlnteri. 
R.  ARMISTEAD,  Liverpool,  atrawbat-mlinu- 
facturer.  J.  HOWARD,  St.  Mary  at  HUl, 
Tictualler.  T.  HEMMINOS,  Great  Gearge- 
atreet,  Bermodds^y,  baeon-drler.  H.  CART- 
WRIGHT,    Shrewsbury,    yictuaUer.  G. 

BOUNDTHWAITE,  Lelceater-sqnare,  vlc- 
tnaller.  W.  W.  YOULTON,  Dcronport, 
DeTonahfre,  tailor.  W.  B.  CHARD,  Clnt- 
ton  Inn,  Someraetihlre,  Innkeeper* 

Sept.  lO.-^.  BELL.  Ezmoutb,  coal«factor 
and  wine  and  spirit-inercbant.  F,  FUR- 
NISS,  Longatone,  Derbyshire,  seedsman.  S. 
HAMPSON,   Pilkington,    Lancashire,   dyer. 


W.   WILKINSON*  I^axM^FVtb,  Suffori- 

abixe^^tallor  anddi;aper,  ..        .'.,. 

Bept-  D.-*^.  WARD,  Ctera^tra*!,  Out- 
fliarket,  hatter.  W.^OON»  EasaStMe^ 
bonae,  Devanhfare,  blotMer.  G.  HOUlCIf, 
Sairbnl,  Lanoaahlfe,  '  fvlnt-ftBiabar.  J. 
'8PfiAR9,  Notthigteai,  14c»^niantt<actawf. 
G.  WILSON,  Bromptoa,  Yorhabltav  Jlata- 
mattufaetbier.  T/  GROOM.  Weia  Vbol. 
Montgomeryshire,  wharfinger.  A.  B.  HOf- 
KINS  and  P.  BURGESS,  Commcf«3al-plaeii 
Glly-road,  tobaceonlata* 
.  Sept,  17.— J.  BRYANT,  Wallhigton,t«w«. 
draper.  G.  TRENT,  North-atreet.  'UlM. 
grove,  dealer.  W.  SHOST.'flenxtacts^t 
and  Compton-strcet,*  Brndawt^k-aqnaK.  aad 
South  Crescent-mewt.  Bicrrton-creaewl,'  esM- 
neumaker.  tt.  C.  HHBHW,  WimAiitcr. 
I^asa^ealer.  J.  BERENBURGH,  BtsMh- 
fleld.street,  Londod-waU.  tobacctolKt  B. 
BRAGG.  Sottlbmolton,  l>eTOB4Wrli  '•io^ 
merchant  J.  HODGSdN,  Lrverp6ei,wr- 
chant.  T.  MOORE,  Z>andey,  -OlBii^site- 
ablre,  ironmonger.  S.  CX>OK,  y**** 
SomeraeUhire,  gardeber.  T.  FLBffeHIl. 
W.  S.  ROSCOE.  R.  ROBKWWk  J.TARIB- 
TON.  and  F.  FLBTCHHR,  IdveitMtLbtil- 
era.  J.  LINDEGREN.  PbrtatAddO.  »■«• 
chant  C.  CHAMBERS,  Italted,  Cs«. 
bridgeiWre,  grocer.  D.  WlliBT,  Nalli^ 
ham,  currier.  J.  HARBISON,  B|mthg*«a 
aactioneer. 

Sept90«*-G.SOUTHALL  A^^UlLSli, 
Pedlar'a-acre  Wharf,  I^mbetb,  eaal^mm- 
cbanta.  ■  G.  OWLSS,  Grreal  YariMmh* 
grocer.  J.  8.  GAl>I>«  Wootwleh«  BaOr 
draper.-  R.  L.  LAWS.  Jan^*  .Soatk-ainit, 
Greenwich,  maater-aarioer.  P.  WJftK&iH'i 
High.8Ucet^  St  Oilcan  bookarUer*  T.  TIN- 
GLE. Sbeflkld,  teaofoundee.  >  0.  GQ^^ 
DEN,  LiTerpaoi,  wAae  aad  »|tfU^kaitr. 
J.  8T0RBR»  Man«hcatar»  gmoer.  < 

Sept  24— C.  HAMOND,  Great  SasT«S-«tr^ 
Blackfrlare-r^ad,  Itail^o-wat^cm'twnsn-.  J- 
CORNES^jan.,  Nantwkb,  Che«bifei  tJ»b«- 
merchant.  E.  EMERSON  and  .^  F£>'* 
WICK,  StaUa,  DusbiM,  iUMi««>b-cas'tl«.opoa- 
Tyne,  ironf«aaidera«-  T.  DODD,  Comirr. 
rlbaad-flsaDoIacivrer. 


COMMERCIAL  AND  MONEY-MARKET  REPORT. 


Tax  manufactories  of  all  our  great  staple 
articles  of  commerce  and  Internal  trade  con. 
tlnoe  to  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  healthful 
actlTityj  although,  in  the  metropolis,  the 
dealera  In  the  fancy  productions  of  Mauchea- 
ter  and  Norwich  feel  the  periodical  depression 
which  characterlzea  the  interval  of  transit 
f^om  the  costume  of  summer  to  that  of 
winter. 

In' Colonial  and  Foreign  produce,  the  ten. 
dency  to  apeenlation,  ao  useful  trheuTestraibed 
within  certain  limlta— ao  destrqctlye  when  It 


degenerates  into  m«re  gamblibe,  has  htppiif 
been  arrested  at  the  time  when  aarkias  sffi«* 
benalons  began  to  b«  eotertaloed  Icstil  sbaald 
lead  to  excesaea  nraaght  with  almUar  aslschk' 
to  that  wMoh  marked  the  dlsaaCrons  p«riod  of 
18S5.  The  general  opinion  aeena  la  be,  dut 
altboiigh  the  pEioea  of  variola  oammodltfcs  of 
that  clasa  hate  been  raiaed  beyond  wkat  the 
coatlnental  market*,  cither  In  their  pnscat  or 
tbelr  proapactire  staba,  will  warsant  the  cos. 
tipuance  of.  atlll  that  the  advanpe  Is  pot  of 
that  cxuaragant  character  that  will  indocc  i 
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reaction,  ndden  la  lU  op«rmt1on  or  Tiolent  In 
ita  effects.    The  lirmneH  with  which' licA^rt ' 
of  coloalal  pi^yce,s(Q9<l  puftttoribt  fAv^ceA^ 
QooC«tlen«»  anfl  the  relucUince  wnii  which  the' 
Mdiri^  tn^ifi^pithg  ftle^n^  fn  ])tieei«  miMe 
^eir  parchasee,  have^ltept  the  mariret  lir  a 
wtrf  I  ntmktmin  .■fate  for  wamt  tima  pant*    The 
>itcittt»MtTt4ftNilB  bwe  decUM  tt)e.^«a*- 
%l6n  atalMt  the  haMen  of  Aagarj  aad  a  redao- 
ilon  of  U»  f ft  Iti  4d»  per  cwt  baa  «onseqiMntl]r 
tafean  pUosi  ia  If  iitiMnradea«  ]daurttliie»  and 
£•««•  India  diteiipU«iia, 

I*  Fflxeign  Sugar^whare  salfs  have  ha«n 
■ffaSe^  aalmilar  teductloo  haa  been  submit- 
ted  to }  bnt  of  the  parcels  which  have  been 
offered  by  pnbllc  sale,  a  Terr  considerable 
pojCtipo  baa  been  lakea  In. 

OfiiiS  chests  of  Haranoah  Sugar  oiTered 
by  public  sale  on  theS4tb«  1400  cheats  of  yel- 
low were  bought  la  at  S&<,  dd.  to  S7s.,  and  the 
remainder,  white,  at  Sis,  Sd.  to  36s. }  a  small 
qaaatity  lOf  stropg  mlddlii^  white   sold  for 

The  Refined  Market  Ls  still  In  a  rery  de- 
pra«aed  atate  {  the  holders  require  36«.  for  fine 
.  ISraal^  but  ^e  offara  fM«  geaeraily  limited  to 
.  3dA.  and  ais.  6tL,  at  which  latter,  price  some 
•aJlea,^aT«tbeea  made,  as  well  as  of  low 
Crosheylat^Irt  The  purchases  made  by  the 
vbolcaale  groerro  are  atrletly  confined  to 
Jttltir  laotiaedlale  waatsj  and  In  the  low  qua- 
lities for  exportaftion  thf  re  Is  iiothing  doing. 

The  stock  of  Weiit  India  Angaria  now  about 
J|9,0<KU>bdiii  ^ni^trs^  being  an  excess  of  5400 
htf^tul  that  of.li^  year  at  this  period;  the 
Steele  of  Manritlas  is  about  96.000  bags,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  last  year  by  46>00  baga. 

TVo  last  vwrato  jMee  of  Sngar  la  U.  15««f  d. 


TUcra  la  a  aioilar  aSae^^e  of  anf  matiira  la  the 
GcOm  Market  I  pite4e  of  Brilbh  Plaatali«B 
' vnaaia  vaaltertd.  bo*  porchaaeia  stawl  aloof, 
aaid  tk«  traasaettona  art,  for  tha  praacat^  oo  a 
Vcty  limited  a«alai  AitoaUngcargoof  3t.Do. 
asla^.  at  Cowt#,  ha*  been  sold  at  68(^dali. 
varable  at  Haanburgli,  tha  bayera  paylog  the 
trade  dnea.'  Of  lOMban^alao  SLDomlogo, 
offered  liy public  sale,  the  whole  of  the  sound 
waa  bbaght'fti  at^6*.  6d.  Good  onHaary  Brasll 
haa  tvaHsed  US*  ;  and  Sumatra  hSt,  to  57«. 

In  Cocoa  Httle  doing ;  a  parcel  of  Brasll  baa 
been  taken,  hf  prtrate  contract,  at  S7s. 

The  traaaa^tloas  fa  Haia  are  very  ln«on- 
aM«r«ble.  bnt  the  qaotactana  aro  not  lower, 
notwithstanding  the  latclargaanlvala.  Biandy 
BialBtalos  its  price  firmly  i  la  Arrack  there  is 
some  Improrement  {  4S7  cases  of  BstsTla,  six 
oTerpaoof^hfQarii*,Sr»^rpfr4|aUoD.  CUaev^ 
is  wltVoQt  alteYttlon.  -       -        •'     ■ 

In  Spioei^  tha  only  artklo  la  which  there  Is 
any  briskness  ia  Pepper,  on  which  an  ad- 
Taaee  of  idL  to  M  per  lb»  has  taken  place.  A 
daollDe,  to  the  eame  extent^  has  occurred  in 
Fiaieato.  Matasegs  are  pooled  at  7«*  34*,  bat 
tkete  are  •#  4eansactions  to  note. 

Tbe  Cotton  Market  has  bean  lets  Arm  lately } 
tbo  aalea  dorlog  tho  last  weric  hare  been  in- 
coasEldenible,  and  at  a  redaction  of  Ad.  to  id. 
per  lb.  A  very  large  Importation  /rem  the 
United  States  Ih  expected,  which  would  place 


,  the  specnlatlye  purchaiert  for  a  rise  under  tha 
•'Mmbty  of  InTestIng  a  considerable  addi- 
tional casltaL , 
"    'tbe^lk   HatkM'teoMUkfs  to   ImproTO 
iteadilt^  aa  w%U  Id  Rfewaala  Tturowa,  and  a 
still- further  advance  laaxpectad*  ' 

Indigo  and  Oediiaeal  maiatata  their  prices, 
with  a  r^>tlaf<  demand*  •' 

The  fkvourable  aooauata  from  tho  Davis 
Straits  Fishery,  have  MUsOd  a  deeliaa  of  flrom 
df.  to  ti.  per  tun  hi  all  cotamoA  dMcrlpHona  of 
Oils  Linseed  OA  Is  stUl  mach  in  request,  and 
fully  maltitai as  former  quotations. 

The  suppltes  of  Wheat  and  FlOur  at  Mark- . 
Lane  daring  the  montk  have  beeilr  ample,  and 
the  quMities  generally  goodj  tt|»oA  tbeor, 
however,  a  decUao  of  Is^  to  2s.  per  qaarttr 
may  be  noted,  and  a  sUU  farther  depression  la 
secondary  qaalities.  In  Barley  and  Oats  tha 
stfpplies  are  large,  aad  Dine  bat  tba  first 
qualltf  es  meet  wMb  rtady  sale. 

The  Money  Market,  in  so  Ihr  as  British 
securitiea  ore  concerned,  has  been  invariably 
dull  throughout  the  month,  and  the  fluctaatlena 
a^all )  the  lowest  closing  price  of  Coasdia  for 
the  Account  haa  been  88|,  and  tba  hlglicat 
8dt*  The  usual  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  for  the 
half-year  ending  Oct.  10th.  has  been  declared 
at  the  Bank.  Bank  Stock  is  stUl  shnti  It 
closed  at  tUi  to  SfkTh  bat  privaU  bat«alna* 
have  been  since  made  at  218  to  214.  Exche- 
q>ier  Bills  have  advanced  6«.  sl^the  close  of 
last  month.  In  the  Porefgn  Market,  the  chief 
subject  of  specdlstlen  Fs  Poritiguese  Stock. 
which  has  undergone  rapid  ffnctuntione,  bat 
rot  to  so  great  an  extent  as  daring  the  pro- 
ceding  month  I  It  has  bcea  gradually  daeUn- 
log  during  the  laat  few  days.  The  cioalBg  prises 
^  tha  priaclpal  sscadUea.  on  ths  S4th»  ara 
aapexfd  t— * 

BKITISB  rUNDl. 

Thrac  per  Cent.  Coaaola  >  ditto  for  tba  Ac- 
aount^  88  one-foarth,  tbrae-eightba.— Threo 
per  Csak  Bedooedi  Three  aad  a  Half  per. 
Oeot.  Redneed«  ahat->Nsw  These  and  a 
HalfperCeat.,06  one-fourth,  three-elghtba«~ 
Four  per  Oaat.  (1826,)  shaC— India  Stock. 
34S  one-half.  8  one-half.-^Baok  Stock,  shot.— 
SacbsqpicriBills,  47*48.— ladla  Boada,31,83L 
— Long-Aanaltlfla»  sbuL 

roasioN  ruNBi. 

Betglaa  Loan,  94  one-half,  95.— Bvaflllan 
Five  per  Cent.  09  one-half,  rO.— GhiUao,  S5, 96. 
—Colombian  (18S4),  Six  per  Cent.  28  one-half* 
84.— Danish  Three  per  Cent.  74  one-half.— 
Dnteh  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  48,  three- 
fourths,  49.— Dutch  Five  per  Cent.  94,  three- 
fourths;  seven' dgktba.-r.$«eek  Five  per  Cent. 
88,  40.— Mexican  Six  per  Cent  35,  36.— Por- 
tuguese Five  per  Cent.  76  one-fbnrtb.one-half. 
-Portuguese  New  Losn,  id,  oncftonrth,  pm. 
— Rbsslan  Five  per  Cent.  101  three-fourths,  9, 
ooe-fburth.- Spanish  Five  per  Cent.  21  three- 
fourths,  89. 

8RARSS. 

Aoglo-Mexican  Mines,  11 10.  13  10.— United 
ditto,  12  15,  13  .*(.- Colombian  Mines,  12  10, 
13  10.— Del  Monte,  SH,  59.— Braxll,  ^8,  59r-- 
Boianos,  125, 13, 


MONTHLY  DIGEST. 


GREAT  BRITAIK. 


ROTTIE  OP  £OU>S. 

* 

AngPit  19^— On  Aa  ywaentotion  of  the  report  of  the  Colonial  gfagggy  AboBtw^ 
Bill,  oonatdenUa  ^ifleoaaieo  anaued.  fierend  new  olamea  waaa  prapoMA,  but  a» 
naterial  alteration  oC  the  Bill  wMoanied.  Lord  Wynf ard  propoaed  >  dbqaa  who— 
effect  waa  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  sugar  or  oofEee,  Ac,  the  produce  of  any 
dare  labour.  Earl  Grey,  and  other  Memben  of  the  Ooivemment,  reaiated  it  aa  a 
meaaore  quite  ineonaistent  with  the  Bill,  howeyer  juat  the  meaaure  itaelf  might  bi^ 
and  however  worthy  of  kgialation.  hereafter.  lEven  if  the  Houae  wouU  a^t  It^ 
the  House  of  Commona  would  reject  it,  of  course,  aa  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
usagea  of  Parliament,  and  aa  being  in  no  way  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
BiU.  Lord  EUenborough  contended  that  the  dause  was  calculated  to  promou  the 
objects  of  the  Bill ;  and  the  Duke  of  Weliington  defefided  ita  priaoiple.  The  htam 
divided  on  it«  and  it  was  negatived  on  a  division ;  the  ayes  being  17>  and  the  M, 
38;  majority  against  it,  21.    The  report  was  then  agreed  to. 

.   Aaguat  fO.F^lht  Shwery  Abortion  Bill  waa  read  a  third  time  and  paased. 

August  22. — The  Lord  Ghancetlor  l^d  upon  the  table  a  bin  fbr  tiw  'eataUfshnieBt 
and  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  municipal  corporations,  which  was  read  a  finC 
time  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  Chancellor  shortiv  developed  the  leading 
fcatnwei  of  the  UU,  whidx  he  justly  characterized  as  one  of  very  great  importaaoe. 

August  23.— The  Bank  Charter  Bill  led  to  considerable  debate.  The  ptohiWi^ 
clause,  on  which  so  much  discussion  had  already  taken  place,  waa  i^^ain  the  most 
prominent  feature.  It  runs  thus : — "  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  bod^, 
politic  or  corporate,  whatsoever,  created,  or  to  be  created,  other  than  the  Bank  os 
England,  or  for  other  persons  whatsoever  united,  or  to  be  united.  In  partnership  or 
Geeeaants,  OBoeedingtbe  sumber  of  six  persons,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  callel 
Sagkad,  to  berronr  or  mtm,  or  to'tdke  up  any  sum  or  sumaof  money,  on  their  bills 
or  notes,  payaMeon  ilsnaiiid,  or  at  any  kss  time  than  six  months  from  thebonvwiag 
thereof."  Lord  Wynford,  the  Duke  of  WeUmgtOB,  aad  other  Peers  eppoeed  dhe 
Bill,  as  an  interference  wHh  the  currency,  the  offset  of  which  waa  Uk^  to  pro*« 
injurious.  And  with  regard  to  this  particular  daose,  they  deprraated  soy 
interfercBee  on  the  part  of  the  L^slature,  at  least  without  the  oplrioo  of  tm 
Judges  as  to  its  interpretation.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  other  Noble  Lovds 
vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  Government  through  the  whole  transaction,  and 
justified  the  intenretation  given  by  the  l4iw-dficera  of  the  Crown  to  the  clause 
that  had  produced  BO  much  Sfference  of  opinion  amongst  lawyers. 

August  26.— The  Bank  Charter  BiU  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed,  after  an 
ineffectual  effort  on  the  pert  of  Lord  Wynford  to  get  the  clause  expunged  recognising 
the  legality  of  banks  of  deposit  of  more  than  six  partners  withiu  sixty-five  miles  of 
Lendan.  The  Duke  of  WeUioglon  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  tender  ought  to 
be  extended  to  ie^U*-a  propooition  thai  was  negatived. 

The  Factories*  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  Mid  pasasd. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  entered  into  a  viadteaiieai  of  hia  eandact  aa  Load 
Lfentenant  of  Warwickshire,  declaring  Uiat  with  laspeit  t*  tl^ailefediniarfmiwrs 
in  the  election  for  Warwick,  he  knew  no  more  about  dMse  proeeedinga  tlHoa  amy  of 
their  lordships.  His  lordship  added,  that  he  was  on  the  Continent  when  ttew 
charges  were  first  made,  and  that  he  had  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  the  peerage,  as 
well  as  to  himself,  forthwith  to  return  to  England,  and  to  deny  aU  knowledge  of 
the  charges  that  had  been  prefierred«' 

August  27.— On  the  presentation  of  the  ocii—ni tree's  report  ef  the  Tithea'  Ai'iaaw 
(1,000,000/.),  Ireland,  Bill,  Lord  Melbourne  moved  an  aanendment  to  the  offset  tfaaC 
all  persons  daiming  relief  under  this  bill  should  do  so  for  all  that  mi^t  be  due  for 
the  whole  period  of  the  three  years,  and  not  for  a  part  of  the  dues  that  accrued 
within  such  time.  This  amendment,  together  with  the  report  of  the  bill,  was 
agi'eed  to. 

The  adoption  of  the  Coxnmons*  amendments  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  Regulation 


BUI  liAvlnif  1»0ta  mttredf  a«  Loid  Chancellor  Ifzt^^ 

which  pn>po8es  wholly  to  rep^  the  psyment  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Registrar  and  thA 

GlerkA  of  the  Master*  by  feeis  he  had  wished  that  they  should  be  ^d  in  |>art  by 

fees,  as  he  csonsidered  that  such  course  would  stimulate  them  to  a  more  rigorous  and 

more  vigorous  discharge  of  their  duties.    Next  session,  he  would  again  call  thel^ 

lordships*    attention  to  this  Subject.     The  Commons'  amendments  were  then 

adopted. 

Augost  29. — His  Majesty  having  signified  his  Intention  to  prorogue  th6 
Fcrliaai6iit  in  person,  the  usual  preparations  were  made.  His  Majesty  entered  the 
House  a  few  minutes  after  two  o'clock,  when  a  message  was  sent,  desiring  thA 
attendsuice  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  soon  after  which  the  Speaker,  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  number  of  members,  attended  at  the  bar.  The  Speaker,  in 
presenting  the  Appropriation  Bill  (the  supplies  of  the  session),  and  praying  Ida 
Majesty's  susent  thereto^  delivered  the  speech  usual  on  sudi  occasions,  taking  notice 
of  the  prominent  acts  of  the  session.    His  Mijesty  then  addressed  both  Houses  m 

Mj  I«orda  aad  QtstlemeD, 

In  •pe«lnt  tlM  prMtsi  ParUamcnt  I  sUled  thai  sever  at  any  tl'ma  Iwd  sabjecto  of  gteatsf 
lotapest  aa4  BMf  nitnii*  called  for  j our  attenlioa. 

Tli«  naanner  in  which  you  have  discharged  the  dakles  thoe  committed  to  fan.  now  demands  sty 
warmeai  ackaoirledgmentSt  and  edables  me  to  dose  a  seesion  not  more  temarkable  for  ItS 
estcndad  dttraMoo,  thsn  for  the  patient  and  penererlng  Isdaalry  which  70a  have  displafsdia 
Many  Mboiioas  Inqnlrlee,  aod  lo  perfectlof  the  Tartoos  Icglalatif  •  meassris  which  hare  bsefl 
brought  under  your  cooddcratioo. 

I  continne  to  receire  from  my  Allies,  and  from  all  Forelfn  Powers,  assntances  of  ttieir  fHendly 
dispoeltion. 

I  regret  that  I  caaoot  yet  anHonnce  to  70(1  the  eoaelnelon  of  a  deftnlttTO  arrangement  betwees 
HaUaud  ssd  Bdgtem.  Bal  the  CoSTeatlon  which*  In  oonjuictlon  with  the  Klog  of  the  Freneh« 
I  aone)Mded  la  Hay  isat  with  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  prerenCe  a  renewal  of  bostiUUes  in  the 
I«ow  Coninries,  and  thos  afforde  a  fresh  eecnrity  for  the  general  continuance  of  peace. 

Erenta  which  hare  lately  tidcen  place  in  Portugal  hare  indaced  me  to  renew  my  dlplomatle 
relatloua  with  that  kingdom,  and  I  hare  accredited  a  Minister  to  the  Oeort  of  Her  Most  Falthfhl 
Majesty  at  Lisbon. 

Ton  may  rest  annred  that  I  look  with  the  greateet  aozlety  to  the  moment  when  the  Portnguesa 
monarchy,  ao  long  united  with  this  cottatry  by  the  ties  of  alllanee  aadthe  doeeet  boadi  of  Interaslw 
■Sf  te  reatored  to  a  state  of  peace,  aad  may  regain  Its  former  prosperity. 

l%e  hoatlUties  which  had  distarl>ed  the  peace  of  Turkey  hare  been  terminated,  and  yon  may  be 
assured  thai  my  attention  will  be  carefully  directed  to  any  erenta  which  may  affect  the  present 
Slate  or  the  future  independence  of  that  empire. 

Ao  inTestlgatlon,  carefully  prosecuted  during  the  last  session,  has  enabled  you  to  renew  tha 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  terms  which  appear  to  be  well  calculated  to  sustain  public 
credit,  and  to  secure  the  usefulness  ot  that  Important  establishment. 

The  laborious  Inquiries  carried  on  by  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  ser^ral 
saccasalfc  suasions  have  also  enabled  yon  to  bring  the  aifalrs  of  the  Bast  India  Company  to  a 
satisfactory  adluatmeat*  I  here  the  most  oonfldent  expectation  that  the  system  of  goventmeat 
thus  esUbUshed  wlU  prove  to  hare  been  wisely  framed  for  the  Iraprorement  and  happlneas  of 
the  natlres  of  India :  whilst,  by  the  opening  of  the  China  trade,  a  new  field  has  been  afforded  for 
the  actirity  and  enterprise  of  British  commerce. 

The  state  of  slavery  In  my  colonial  possessions  has  necessarily  occnpled  a  portion  of  your  tima 
sad  your  attentKm  commensurate  with  the  magnitude,  and  the  dlflculty  of  the  subject  1  whilst 
yovr  dellheratldfls  hare  been  gnlded  by  the  paramoaflt  conslderatieiis  of  Justice  and  hniasalty^ 
the  faiterasta  of  the  ertonlal  proprtelors  hate  tMrt  been  oTerleofeed.  I  trttat  that  IhS  fatarS 
PiMeadiaga  af  Iha  Assemblies,  aad  the  condael  of  aU  elasaes  In  my  colonies,  may  be  each  as  ta 
gire  fall  efleet  to  the  haiWTolant  Isteatloas  of  the  Legislatars,  and  to  satisfy  the  Jost  cipectatfoaa 
♦  of  my  people. 

I  observe  with  satisfaction  that  the  amendment  of  the  law  has  eontiaued  to  occupy  yoat 
ftttention.  and  that  scTcral  important  measures  have  been  adopted,  by  some  of  which  the  titles  to 
property  have  been  rendered  more  secure,  and  the  conveyance  of  it  more  easy :  while  by  others 
the  proceedings  In  courts,  both  of  law  and  equity,  have  been  made  more  expeditious  and  lees 
«Mtly.  The  eetabllihment  of  the  Court  of  Privy  Council  Is  another  Improvement,  which,  while  It 
■ilcriaUy  aasMssaitors  at  home,  will,  I  trust,  aiford  substantial  relief  to  those  in  my  foreiga 


Teu  may  rest  sosnred  that  there  Is  no  part  of  your  labours  which  I  regard  srith  a  deeper  Interest 
than  that  which  tends,  hy  weU-considered  amendments  of  the  law,  to  make  Justice  easily  aceesslMe 
tosllofmy  suh|ect«. 

With  this  view  I  have  caused  a  commission  to  be  Issued  for  digceting  into  one  body  the  an^ 
•ctmeau  of  the  criminal  law,  and  for  inquiring  how  far,  and  by  what  means,  a  similar  precasa 
■«y  be  exUaded  to  the  other  branches  of  our  Jurispradsnce,  I  hare  also  directed  csauaissiona 


to  be  limed  for.  l0t«ettc»tM»ft  -t^t  fUte  of  t^  »i«nld|;i«l,cof||«|Ti(jffM  lf|f|ni||i«9f^^  «^fillM 
The  result  of  their  inqolrleff  will  enable  jtn  to  matoife  Iboee  weftDff  l^tileh  mtj  iecn  best  Altcd 


re»p9/cf.ff  i^lr.^MKefiIII^*irJ|i4MUU!e..#Qil  ll|fiTp<4ice»  »n.i|hwif««i  ItaMi  iMi»  l«r»i«'( 
acta  bftA  bee*  j?8«^ed  for  glyJpa,oow»l;<3>^VflP»f  »»*«>  ft«»»n4  BfJ1w#P>4s.  jfo.tfcci  ;»w«4«i  rwlfe. 
in^nUry  biirght  of  dcotUnd}  find  year  atuntloB  F^U  heeiafter  l^^e<t  t^  tb4.«9IM4imv  ^f 
'exiendtng  tlmllar' advanta^M  to  the  unincoq>orate.d  tpwna  ln,^P(}af d,v^lci(  liaTj(,|i^  acqpbtd 
tb4 rtgHk bf  r^urtiltig: meoibrre to  ta^naMent.       '       '        "  '  ,  ,^    ',    .,j    .,    ,,. 

ir  trae  wKh  tHe  gtvatesf  pain  (bat  T  ftlt  tnyaelf  compelTe^  ko  eatt  ojfion  joa  .fiftaddlfaaial 
^'po^^to  coiNMl  trfid  puiAib  the  dfetorberaof  the  ptibll^  peaee'  in  Trelidili'.       /'*,,. 

TUa  call'VfM an^ik'f nd;  «i  i  cot/fldefitif  Hrpected,  "by  'war  Ujft\tf  anfd  firmnetv,' '  '  '  * 

X  have  ■flajfowad  lft)*ecaaeaty,  meept  U  a  f  ery  llmSted^deiref,  to  HW  tbe  po#^'tbnM^^Baded 
tQ  merat^  J  h«fA«pw>tbe8stft>bctftan  ofiftirormlii{ryoii'tbat''lf*  »^r»)tbr  liii4«o#(riimlM'«id 
idoiencc  nrbichlMd  iNrenlled  to  al»  a^eraiing  ail  extent,  hae  bead  lit  a-gwat  ■iiMiin>ei 
.  I  look  fo^iTMTd  with  aafcletir  ^  tfP«  Mpne  whfo  the  iVaiitfiil  DefceatMrof  vVaontiimiili^ 
aure  pf  f real  but  unaTOidable  satcff tf.^uijK  oeM^f  -^od  I  bove  t^^icti 
aatiafactlon  to  the  varlouaaaluUry  and  remedial  nMraaoree  wbieh».di|r^ftlba  epttVttitf 
aent  acasloo,  hare  been  proposed  io  me  for  my  acceptance. 

Tba  fct  wbte)i»  ia-pnnoaqpe  .of  my  ffnrwwf  iKi<itlan».  y a  hara paaeedl with -irtitiwt to  fke 
temporallUes  qf  that  branc)!  of  the  united  «hiirfh  wbldi  laeal^liated  tn  Iriilwai/a^  tat  dw 
Imknedlate  and  total  abolition  of  Tfstry  aaaeesaienta,  and  tbe  acta  far  tlia  better  pe^ilnllei  K 
Juries,  both  as  to  their  cirit  and  criminal  fanctlomi,  afford  the  best  pfoof  thatl^U  raHaswJwy 
be  placed  In  the  ParlUment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  Introdnction  of  .iwcb-.bia>t<iafsl 
impeoremeMi  at  may-irisufe  iibe  wdfare  of  all  classes  of  my  svbi'cts  :  thuf  ffTectnally  cemevt- 
ing  thaa  lefialatlste  tMloa  -«lrfebk  iritb  ye^ttr  vot^port,  it  is  my  determination  to  alsldula  la- 
.violate. 

Oentlcnan  af  Hm  Bavaaof 'CooMtooiia, 

X  thaak  ytoMfar  the  wpiaica  whieh  yo«  hare  granted  fev  the  avrtlce  Of  the  year.  -  THe^aHsaales 
pfoposad  to  yon  by  "T  dfarastian  ware  ooBaUaraMiy  loawr  4haii  thaeanr-fsnACr  Badslatoi^  ^Md 
yon  hare  visety  fW^^  ^  savl^fs  whieh  bajfo  tJius.bfan  egefted<i»«4Hintoi<lao  af  tM^dMe 
burdens,-, in  this  coo^e  of  jadicions  econoayrcoipbinrd  with  a-dno-n^aedlk*  tfi^talieMlMaf 
the  State,  I  am  peisusded  that  you  w)ll  perseaere.  and  thus  confirm  the  tltlo'vbtob  yasi 
aeqttfared^  to  the  getiersl  confidence,  as  the  faltiifnl  guardians  of  the  honour  of  Hif  C 
tofthe^  true  liOerests  of  the  people. 

Mt  Lords  and  (Gentlemen* 

In  returning  to  yoar  respeetiTe  counties  you  will  carry  with  yon  the  gratifying  reflection  that 
yenrlabojirs  hare  been  asaldoously  employeAfoa  the>beaatiof  yiau^felt«wisubjetta/        '' 

During  the  recess  your  sttention  will  be  equally  directed  to  the  same  Importaat  ob|eet.  And 
In  this  useful  and  honourable  dlscliar^e  botfi  of  your  public  aad  jtiivala  duties,  nndct  tbeMsM- 
Ing  of  DiTlne  Providence,  I  confidently  rely  for  the  encouraf  ement  and  aiippoat  of  mypespk 
In  that  lore  of  liberty  and  order,  that  spirit  of  Industry  sad  obedience  to  the  lawa»  and  that 
moral  wofth,  t^hlch  Constitute  the  safiety  and  happiness  of  nations.  ,   . 

Xben  the  Lord  Chatu^jollor,  by  hi9  Majetty^^coounand,  uidT^   . 

My  Latde  and /Qentla«aa,  *   ' 
It  ia  hla  Mf^ty's  royal  wiU  aid  ploMora.  thai  this  ParHamMtbafBOMtacdtoTinntiy 
the  3lst  dav  of  October  nc«t,  to  be  then,  here  haldan  i  and  thia  PifHaaNoi  iaaacoidlaityyia. 
rOffiied  to  Tburs^ay,  the  3lst  day  of  October  oezt^  *     > 


tt*!^*- 


'  HOV««  OF  tO¥MON8,  .       ,      . 

AugDtt  10.-^Od  ike noMon  for  tiie ikkd rwVtaifi>£  tlieBaiiJt Ohivttr  BilllMviif 
town  pau  J4r.  CQbjb«tt  .oppoifti  it»  tkMy  m  ooawufmntmwt  tlitft  yr#rirf>oh-  wkt* 
went  to  make  bank  notea  a  l^gal  tondierw*— Tim  ChaneeUor  of  tlMi4^(lieqti«r  ^iMM 
in  ttronfT  terma  the  poaition  that  to  ynake  bank  notea  a  legal  tender  woal4  d^re- 
date  the mrreiiey.  He  maintained  that  the  calamhiea^  of  lT)2o  migM  ^afe  )ieen 
«^iled.  The  bank  oo^ht  yiot  to  haVe  int^ased  Ita  Isinea  tvhen  It  was  asoprtafned  that 
theexdiMil^  were  a|?alnst  tw.  Thept^otit  Bill  conlfl  not  depreciate  tlic  ct^rren^y. 
Hia  Lordship  ^ei^mded  the  .opininns  of  the  Attorney  and  SoUcitor-pencnJa,  le- 
apecting  hank*  of  d<?|nteit.  He  htmpelf  had  gone  through  all  the  Acts  of  Partia- 
ment  on  the  subject,  assisted  by  tlie  Solid tor>GeneraT,  Itefore  he  came  to.  a  cxin- 
chision,  and  hia  decided  impression  now  was,  that  in  thi$  Bill  there  w?8  no  infnic- 
tJao  whatever  of  anrfpriviiegte  whieh  the  hank  had  poss^sed  Wfore,— ^uch  4|b- 
outBMn>  folkywed,  in  the  tMiime  of  which  Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  Bitt  on  three 
gnonnds,  at  abad  bargain,  a  rtebaser  of  the  currency,  and  a  meaaure  brought  for- 
ward in  too  tMn  a  hon^e  lo  aiTdrd  anythrng  like  the'  sens*  of  the  coyntiy  upon  iu 
in«rita.^Mr.  G.  M'^oOd  and  Mr.  Wfirburton  fil«o  atihwitted  pfOpo»itiVn»  respecting 


:Aii||7«i«t121)>wTb«VMiivAr]f«»r(r(rrel»nd)  Billi«aftKt^f  n|ft1n$'!Mile  »f  1,090,000/. 

»it»^«iiMNidtt«^t^  thKt  thStMfa  tt^mhf*U  pimjMted  fbt^^t  rAtinihs.-^W.  0*ConneU 

s«i|)^po^M'th^  BHl^,  d(^Kifi2)^'tKtftMt  fefl«bted  ^e&icte^H  6ri  the  Government,  that 
'  ft'TfhtemM'iAliitthili^^nd)  ahfl  thiitit  wan  x\jfhl  tomalce  those  pay  for  a  Pro- 

tjBitMit  BjstablisKxpjent  ill  Ireland  vh(])  wished  to  continue  j^  aa  part  of  tbo  State. 
*'— TVe'l¥in,1i(meyeri  waji,^  read  a  third  timnand  pasMd^  after  the  House 

had  nyativ^iL  j(^  ft  div^ipI^,  a  dause  proposed  hy  Mr.  iiutne^  by  way  of  ritter^  to 
.  -t^ifmCJhi'^^tW^  \i:  W9  W^VK 'to.  bo.g«iuU«d  and  advanced  wider  tiw  'prnvitions  of 
:  ,^^A(Q)^)m'a9i.paid)frBpn«trhetaourc€ft  pio^radedv  anAtviUiin  chetfane  speeified,  any 
'iiacift  lemaMiiagi. dua  to  the  p«bl>o  aiiaU<  beeome  ehai^abte  dn  the  fumh  of  ike 
tp^tuliHm.tf'.<th)i^Qkmr9k> «/  AWoiKf/and'^all  b^'plftbed  at  thedliposal  of  the 


OdknvriaiiiliMiefi'viider  the  TenvpdnMriesr*(Irehittd)  Bin:  to  be  annujiTly  paid  to  tte 
- fraMf^y^tiftftl  eh6>j^iSijye}|^"aM!d  intend  bave  been  satuned;' 

Aai|0iif^22>«f^ii.'«aoTiiig>'«ha  thitfd  TCwAfng  of  Ae  Chai)t«ry  Offices  Biti,  the 

9Satiftitoiw0sn«nUinlid#ii'8fatein«nt  ef  the  re%rnl8  atid  redncticniis  which  the  Lord 

'■CiMtfiodiw  hAi^  i»  ^{rft^  ef  t1f«<>bfttad'eft'  thatliav^  b^n  opposed  to  him,  (!0ected  in 

•'hteyaw:  "Aii^'iiivf^j^ 'effWted  was  to  he  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner:^ 

^dMIff.  to 'iHe'.siUtpHj,  tliey:  were  to  he  reh'eyed  'from.£«ea  to  that  wnount ;  2834/. 

W^fe  to.if^j}a>4.to  t]t\9  Sjudtors'  ')?und,  and  M  c^gratuUted  th«  Cba&oeUor  of  the 

£xchequer  upoii^the  fact,  tliat  973C/.  would  be  paid  to  the  account  of  the  ocmsoU- 

dated  fund.    Now,  it  was  to  be  remembered,  that  ail  thefe-offces  were  in  the  gift 

^^iLb^  Chi|nc«Uprf.«0d  former  Qh»iiee)km  had  giren  them  to  their  relativ'es ;  that 

tl|iB)EjHul4veik4cen'iMid8  tbe^nhjeot  of  marriage  lectleHventBi    Two  of  the  offices 

4«li^€terii  of  tlienV^teiiMMemd'th»lleglshw«r  AAdatJti)  w«re  hMd  W  the  brother 

<«frih«Hij||ff«|(ClMi*Mllor,  tttid'W^ttt!  to  he  abolished  instantly.    (Cheers.;    The  others 

'tMtfref'Vo  be' iibi»lf khed  tfs  tTiey  fell  in.    The  next  branch  of  the  Bill  applied  to  the 

'  Matteis,*  t^d,  updti  i^ri '  at'eriige,  receiv^ed  3900/.  froixf  fees,  ^aOy ;.  they  were  now 

to  be  paid  a  fixed  sum  of  2500/,  a-year  each,  and  as  there  were  ten  of  them,  the 

saTing  would  be  14,000/.  per  annum. 

August  28»>— Leni<<Palm«Mtoiiv  in  iniMWev  t#  «  ierfeaof  qti«sti<ms  fVtmi  Mr.  T. 
i^AAtwood,  made  rarieoa  rapli^a  oli' tUcf  sitfbjeet  offoreilrn  affairs :— 1.  He  was  not 
awtfrej-offimall^i^tof  any  vneMf  betwisen  the  Unlt^  States  and  Holland  having  been 
rceently  ooMtiid^d.  '21  ITAen  tlreTorte  applied  to  tHis  country  in  the  autumn  of 
Mt-^r  ftrntfttitfrnie  aiMistance.  the  government  was  under  the  necessity  of  having 
fleets  in  the  North  and  off  the  Tagus ;  therefore,  without  an  application  to  Parlia- 
ment,-which  was  imt  tfart^Bf'slttihg,  It  V:^  ikpoiAible  to  domply  efficiently  with  the 
■ulUn*s  request,  and  to  have  a  fleet  in  the  MediternmvMi  tbattfoeM  have  com- 
••pw«edniitk^(tkB'4iawll'<4ig«rity-  df'  thfe  eotnttvyi    The  decision  of  the  government 
we«riaoto)ftn>aiiy(li«f  llii^lresiilr  of  ttii^e«t  dn'  the  pan  of  Bussra.    3.  A^  to  any  ap- 
plication from  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  JBJVrgfland  being  In  alliance  with  the  Porte, 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  received.  -4r-W«th  respect  to  Lord  Durham's  mission, 
it  was  of  a  general  character,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  previous  ambassador, 
who  had  quitted  on  account  iff'ilf  Kealth.    ^at  mission  was  perfectly  successful, 
M9AAiM(tf>V«A«dtl8lsotSba.ti)tthegiiir«-niMfie  MiA'to  h\i  Majesty; '  8.  Connt  Orloff 
1^yPqtcJilw»iifi«l:«o  tisieeow^try  on  any  mtssioit-^is  niissibnr  was  to  the  Hague— 
'J^t9MiWil0HBi^od-otil]!i  Mi  a  diathigBiriied  traveller. 


tflfng 

session^  arid  those  o^  preceding  lefsio^is  of  Parliament.  It  Appeared  from  a  state- 
inenii;  T^hick  hadlieen  prepared  with  great  casfr  ^^^  ^^^  Hpuse,  during  the  present 
'»^^dn.  had  ^t  ^nore  than  twice,  the  ijujoaber  pf  days,  a^d  nearly  three  tiroes  the 
ritthotefof  hours,  that,  were  occupied  in  the  sefMon  of  1826  >  during  whish  the 
Houiid'it  04  days,  or'467  Ijours,    Even,  the  greM  reform  session  of  18»l  sat  only 


2flO  M&uMplMgM. 

aaftv«rage«foiily4  hoanrnth^j  iidia  lBI4th»rittto«fliifMiaUiyi^ 
or  476  hourif  whioh  was  not  4  hoars  eaoh  day.  It  wat  a  trwimmduBiy  ta«M>p»a 
faotoiy  labour  with  the  labours  of  tho  House  $  for,  from  these  statiwianta,  it  wouU  be 
seen  that,  during  the  whole  session,  the  House  had  been  occupied  0  hoars  a^day  oo 
the  average ;  and  for  the  much  larger  portion  of  the  session,  namely,  since  Easter, 
very  considerably  more  than  12  hours  a-day.  The  hon.  baronet  condaded  by  mor- 
ing  that  the  report  be  printed. — ^The  SpeiJeer,  attended  by  all  the  membors  pte- 
sent,  then  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Lords.  After  an  absence  of  about  half  an 
hour,  the  Speaker  returned,  and,  standing  at  the  table,  read  to  the  House  the 
speech  which  had  been  dellTered  from  the  throne. 


THE    COLONIES, 

WKST  XKDIBS. 

Thb  intelligence  from  the  West  Indies  continues  to  be  more  favourable  than  we 
had  anticipated  to  the  prospects  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  plan  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  In  Barbadoes  the  legislature  have  unanimously  resolved  to  miofi 
the  resolution  of  the  British  parliament,  claiming  only  to  be  beard  aa  to  the  sag- 
gested  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  the  twenty  millions.  In  Demerara  there 
appears  to  be  a  certainty  of  an  unqualified  approval  of  the  plan  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists.  It  is  everywhere  acknowledged  that  parliament,  as  towards  the  collective 
body  of  the  colonists,  has  acted  with  fairness  and  liberality ;  the  only  difBcoItiei 
which  remain  will  be  in  the  adjudication  between  the  several  colonies  as  daimants 
on  the  fund  provided  for  them. 

^  From  Jaauuea  there  are  atmilar  •ooonnts.  The  only  fault  found  it  the  long  da- 
ration  of  the  apprenticeship,  twelve  years.  On  this  point  the  Antigiia  Henld 
observes,  "  We  have  conversed  pretty  generally  on  the  subject,  and  can  say,  witbeet 
hesitation,  that  masters,  in  this  island  at  least,  think  that  the  freedom  Imd  better 
be  early,  simple,  and  unrestrieted^  and  fed  eonvineed  that  Everything  wUi  ioen  Bui 
its  level.*' 

At  a  numeroos  meeting  of  planters,  merchants,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Berbice^ 
held  on  the  27th  July,  an  address  was  presented  to  the  governor,  Sir  J.  C.  Smith, 
in  whidk,  after  thanking  him  for  having  so  promptly  communicated  to  them  tbe 
csronlar  despatch  of  Mr.  Stanley^  accompanied  by  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  they  state  that  they  are  convinced  that  the 
momentous  changes  about  to  take  place  in  the  colonial  system  are  inevitable,  thst 
their  property  and  very  existence  as  a  civilized  sodety  depend  upon  tlie  sueeesiftd 
issue  of  them,  and  that  they  will  most  eordially  concur  and  oo-operate  bv  evwy 
III  sans  in  thdr  power  with  the  goremor  in  giving  effeet  to  all  measures  (in  poe* 
soBDee  of  tbe  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons^  for  the  preservation  of  the  puUie 
tnmquilltfy,  confidentiy  relying  on  the  justice  of  hie  Majesty's  ge^mment^  md  ef 
their  fellow-subjects  in  the  mother. country,  should  all^  their  efforts  to  meet  their 
wishes  fail  of  success,  to  award  them  full  and  just  oom'pensation  for  all  the  ksMl 
they  would  in  such  event  sustain. 

The  amount  advanced  out  of  the  vote  of  last  session  of  one  million  lior  the 
assistance  of  certain  West  India  proprietors  was^-^for  Jamaica,  79,960/. ;  St.  VlA- 
cent*B,  38,400/.  The  commissioners  have  also  graiited  loans  9n  further  applieAtidta^ 
the  securities  for  which  are  not  yet  completed — to  Jamaica,  twenty-three  applica- 
tions, amounting  to  119,000/.;  6arbadoes,  fifty-two,  amounting  to  109,250/. ;  Si. 
Vincent's,  twenty-two,  amounting  to  76,700/. ;  St.  Lucia,  twenty-two,  amounting 
to  20,000/. 

Head-Money  fbr  Captured  Ne^roet.-^Tht  head-money,  or  peenniary  gratuity 
awarded  f<fr  captured  slaves,  during  1827,  was  61,548/.  lOt. ;  1828,  29,27^. 
14«.  3d  ;  1829,  66,047/.  lOt.  t  1830,  74,239/.  18«.  Id. ;  1831,  17,683/.  15s. ;  1832, 
20,242/.  10«. ;  and  6th  of  January  to  the  5th  of  July,  1833,  5,837/.  lOt. ;  making  a 
total  of  274,978/.  7«-  4d, 

The  number  of  imperial  gallons  of  Colonial  spirits  whidi  paid  the  home-oonsnaap- 
tion  duty  in  1832  was  3,513;965,  being  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  1831,  of 
1 10,632  gallons,    fk^  total  number  of  ^lons  charged  with  the  home-consnmptioa 


ikmtftdt  IIM  wa«  2ft,9fi2.,404>  add  tlie  net  traomit  d^  t1i«  dtfty  8^41S,6M/^  ihowiiig 
»  defr— in  in  oonsumption,  at  compared  with  1832,  of  77A|832  gallons,  and  an 
increaae  of  revenue  amonating  to  161,680/.,  acoottnted  for  by  the  inoreaeed  demand 
fiar  fiweign  ^iiiti. 

OANADA. 

The  population  of  Upper  Canada  for  the  year  ending  Jane  h»t  was  206,544 
peraona,  being  an  increase  of  35,652  over  xhh  preceding  year. 


FOREIGN    STATES. 


nUBSIA. 

The  Rnatian  Cabinet  has  pnt  forth  a  long  manifesto,  in  reply  to  the  statements 
and  aiguments  of  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  debate  on  Mr.  C.  Ferguson's  motion. 
In  this  manifesto  it  is  maintained,  that  as  the  Polish  constitution  of  1815  was 
not  guaranteed  by  any  power,  that  none  has  a  right  to  insist  on  its  being  main- 
tadned.  That  oonstitutioA,  it  argues,  was  annihilated  by  the  insnrreetion — the 
rerrolutionary  Oovemment  acting  in  direct  vlolatkm  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Having 
tlms  deprived  themselves  of  the  protection  that  treaty  afforded  them,  the  Emperor 
eonte&di  that  A«was  the  only  judge  whether  the  charter  of  1815  should  be  restored. 
In  opposition  to  the  advocates  of  the  Poles,  Nicholas,  however,  affirms,  that  the 
oonitittttion  now  given  to  that  people^  by  which  they  obtain  a  separate  administra- 
iicm  and  a  popnlar  representative  system,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles 
pronmlgaited  at  Vienna*  He  also  denies  the  right  of  any  foreign  power  to  interfere 
with  hie  admiuistration  of  the  affairs  of  Poland — any  more  than  with  the  conduct 
of  Analria  or  Praoia^  in  the  government  of  that  portion  of  the  ancient  Polish 
tatriiory ,  iriUeb  is  now  undar  their  jurisdiction* 

PORTUdAl. 

The  struggle  in  Portugal  still  continues.  Donna  Maria  has  been  '^  acknow- 
ledged" by  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris,  and  more  recently  by  the  King  of 
Sw^en ;  and  has  lately  departed  for  Lisbon. 


MARRIAGES  khu  DEATHS. 

Married.y-ki  tli«  Royal  HosplUl,  Dublin.  In  Plymouth,  Mr».  Jenner,  Widow  of  the  ce- 

JUentenant- Colonel  Ai1>ttt1inot,  eldest  son  of  lebrsted  Dr.  Jenner. 

the  Rt.  Hob.  C.  XrbnUniot,  to  CaroHne  Eliia,  Mr.  Thomas  WiUkuns,  BAMf  «f  the  **  QoC* 

eldest  daughter  of  the  Ron.  ShHnsseyVlTlao,  •  tftge  Bible.** 

Bevt.  Cemmaader  of  the  Fof  eea  Id  Ireland.  AT  Whitley.  Beees;  T.  Walfotd,  Eaq.  F.A.8. 

At  Kttlowen,  belaad.  W.  Hunter,  E«i.  of  In-  Orcen-aCreet,   Oroerenor-aiiaare,  Lady 

lioodondenry,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Ann  Ludlow,  Aret   daughter  of  Peter,  Earl 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Ludlow,  aged  73. 

At  Greaaeley,    Lleut.-Colonel  Hancox,  of  In  Barbadoee,  M.  CouUhnret,  Esq.,  King's 

Woodborough  ftall,  Nolta,  to  Caroll ne,  daugh-  Adrocate.  and  Judge  Advocate  General  in  that 

tcr  of  Lanncelot  Rolleatoo,  Esq.,  of  Watmall  Island. 


H^saneooonty.  In    Park-street,  GrofTenortqnare,  Vary, 

At  Creadon,  «ir  /.  Hanmer,  Bart.  BI.P..  to  eldest  daughter  of  C^rtotiel  Lelth  Hay.  M.P. 

Oeorglaaa.  daaghtcr  of  Sir   C.   Cfaettryad,  M.  Duplre,  formerly  member  of  the  Council 

Bart.  of  Fire  Hundred,  and  lately  Deputy.Mayor  of 

At  Iweme  MiaitSr,  Dorset,  H.  Corbet  Sin-  Valenciennes.                            , ,   „       „ 

g]«ton,  Estj..  of  Aclare,  Meath,  to  Jaae,  daugh-  In  Duke-street,  Westminster..  J.  Farquhar, 

ter  of  the  late  General  and  the  Lady  fi.  Lof-  Esq.,  of  Doctors*  Commone,  many  years  M.P. 

tos.  for  Aberdeen. 

At  Rarborongh,  Norfolk,  the  Her.  J.  J.  Hoi-  Dudley,  fourth  and  ddeet  surfifhig  eon  of 

royd,  rector  of  Abberton,  Bseez,  ton  of  the  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Thomson,  G.C.B., 

late  81r  0.  Holroyd,  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  of  Wembnry  House,  In  the  county  of  Deron, 

9.  Tysaent,  E«q.  of  Narborough  Hall.  Ag^d  17. 

At.  St.  Jame«*a,  th«  *ev.  H.  SteTCne,  Vlear  .        In    FItsroy-square,   Mary  Dowager  vis- 

of  Wilmington,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Colonel  eonntem  Dillon. 

Bingham,  R.A.  Letely,  at  Strasbourg,  aged  /3,  M .  Simon 

Cohen  of  Estetx,  grand  Jewish  Rabbi  of  the 

IXedL]— In  Penlonvllle,  Esther,  wife  of  Pro,  Upper  Rhine.                                  *a»..^^.„ 

feasor  HarWits  of  the  London  tJnlTerWty.  Af  Argyle  How«?,  the  CounWss  of  Abefdeen. 


m 


I)eq//^^ot|i!{icjfl;f.(^rr^,c^. 


At  the  Vicarage.  Elisabeth,  iHCe  of  the 
Kigh\  ft  on.  rfnd  'Rttl  t^td  Astoui  VioLt  €t 
Tardebigg,  Worcetterahlre. 

At  Cheltenhapi,  the  Hpa«  Gatherioe  Newoo- 
men,  daughter  of  tbe  late  VUepuntesa  New* 
coinen. 

At  Bf-ftharood,  Rantphry  Denhdm,  En].,  of 
Dtithw'dod,  aged  77. 

At  PMtobeflo,  K.B.,  LleHtrCokmel  Feat^ 
late  of  the  Mtl»  ««i;)aieat  - 


.    At  th#  Haile*,  Ltncaahire,  .Med,78  (tan, 

*fr  JcwephBlreh,  1&rt(  '^    .'..■??  r  »,t'..*p*. 7 

At  Chehetrham,  Mafdr-Gecferil  Stii^kweli; 
late  goreniof  of  Tobago. .   i  \  .  ,  ^ 

At  RoUeaton,  Stafford^hi/e,  Penelope, 
daughter  of  ^r  Of  irald  Moaley,  Bart.  V.P. 

On  board  the  steam.boat  Qdorra.'lh  t^eYlver 
Klger,  T.  Brlggn.  Eeq.,  W.l^.,  wnfoi'  irii^cal 
offieer  of  th«  AMean  ttpidUhA  tftiii^  Lin- 
dair. 


PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES  . 

IN  THK  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  IN  WALES,  SCOTLAND, 

AND  IRELAND. 


1.0ND0K. 

Thb  total  number  of  TOtes  now  reigiateredjn  th6  resptetive  pari&hek  fbt  tbe  City 
and  Liberties  of  London,  in  respect  of  10/.  lionses,  is  8,041. 

St.  James*9  Park. — The  exterior  of  the  netr  guard-hoofle,'  facing  the  old  Birdcage- 
walk,  has  be^n  finished,  and  presents  a  very  handsome  bniMing,  in  every  jsirticular 
soitable  foi'  the  farposeai  for  whiek  ic  is>  intended  The  whideofith^  ■I9w::rin^ng 
enclosing  the  hands<tnie  at^nne  leading  Iroih'PJnlico-gttte  to  fitoW9y^>}^itf»  i^  nNrljf 
erected,  an4  the.  great  improvements  at  that  sicle  of  ^tt  James's  Park  do  nmch 
credit  to  the  ta#^  by  which  it  was  directed.  At  the  opposite' side)  d^  Gre^n  Mrl(« 
as  for  AS  Hyde  Park  Corner,  has  a  very  naked  and  desolate  appearance  coiflpiM 
to  the  adjacent  improvements,  and  will  remain,  it  is  said,  in  its  present  ^tit^'  fin'tit 
the  Palace  is  fijiished,  when  it  wiU  be  ornamented  with  shrubs^ 'wWh:  l^odthi^ 
irregularity  of  the  grotmd,  can  be  planted  to  great  advantage  ;  and,  with  '^€fMh- 
tine  gravel  walks,  this  Park  may  be  rendered  a  place  of  pleasant  fufat  rikifisatkk 
fbrthepublfc.  f ''•     ,.    -  .,        -s    \.  n.  ,,  ,{%-,.,,•* 

Upon  arranging  the  suicides  according  to  th,^  n^ontb^  m,  which  they  O0Ckirra& 
during  the  a^gremte  of  years^  Mr.  Higgs  found  that,  contrary  to  tlie  generaJly- 
received  opinion^  November  was  actually  the  month  of  all  ihe  ye^r  in  whldi  the 
least  number  of  suicides  took  place. 

Thug  Jaue  aad  July,  each  .        .        .        •       53       .        .     .  106      „ 

Jamiary    .     ; ^       ,       ,       ,  •  4fl  '    '     ■     '- 

March  .       ,       ,       •       ,       ^       .       .    '    .       *  ■4$'  •-'   -■   -j"- 

Febraary 41 

Decennber •  39 

April  38 

g[ay 87 

«tober 08 

September     .        .        .        .        .        •        .        .        •        .  84  -^ 

Attgnat  •-••«•••*..*  88 

If  oeccabm*  *.       %        «       »<•       «        •       ».*.-.      '•  80  <     v ' 

Tbe  tempfratfi  mopths  comprising  the  leAfit  number,  it  would  appear  that  ekVftbe 
beat  or  cold  may  affect  the.  coiistitution,  and  render  perspiu^  predisposed  to  insanity 
jQore  liable  ^  sudden  attacks  of  that  disease. 

The  Medieid  Beard  baaannonnoed  to  tbe  ptoper  departments  of  G^vecnmeottbe 
disappearance  of  the  cholera  from  the  mettrep<^  sittfietbeoccimrfencftfof  <b0  iMe 
high  winds;  That  diseasei,  it  it  tbougbt,  wiU  in  future  «lonuidly  apyimr  in  m  more 
or  less  severe  degree  with  the  autumnal  disorder  of  .a  kindted.  dttvrei,  on  which 
account  it  will  henceforth  be  included  in  the  published  list  of  maladies.  It  will 
also  be  from  this  time  named  as  Cholera  epidemictt  in  the  bills  of  bfvlth,  of  which 
a  new  form  with  ^at  addition  is  about  to  be  circulated.  We  nndeVstahd  tbat^the 
Medical  Board  will  still  maintain  a  mitigated  attention  to  lind  mj^erSmendehdfr  of 
this  afflictive  disease,  that  no  announcemehts  or  measure  of  precatition  may  be 
prevented,  which  circumstances  may  render  necessary  dr  desli^ble.' 

A  Circular  has  been  issued  from  the  Horse  Ouards*  abolishing,  at  the  command 
of  tbe  King,  the  infiiviion  of  corporal  pnnisbmeut  in  the  ^^y,  except  for  mutiny, 


influlM>rdinft&dh,  of  vJ^)tf»a«6'to  tfer 'officers,  driiukeun^ss  oft  duty,  ielUng   their 
|iep0»(CW>«AVK^o>c  «(«|»)iugirA9a  iheir  comrades. 

Smeidet  in  ffV»6wtoft?r.^TCe  foHot^ing  fttatetneh«  of  the  Siuibftfer  of  suicfdes 
triaoj^liiive  obnxrred  in  Westmirtiter  for  each  year  frompSlS'to  1831,  ihUusIve,  has 
becfn  djrtkwn  up  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  Htes,  the  Deputy  Coroner,  and 
presedta.  some  flefiulta  of  a  novel  and  interesting  character,  lli'e  total  number  of 
suicide*  diirini;  that  period  i«  493,  and  includea  eight  cases  XfT/e^Me  ««— seven  men 
and  one  woman.  The  number  of  mea  destroying  themselves  to,  women  is  nearly  as 
three  to  one,  as  appears  from  the  returns,  there  being  369  men  to  only  130  women. 
In  very  many  cases  Mr.  Higgs  observes  the  insanity  which  led  to  suicide  was 
decidedly  brought  on  by  intoxication.     The  following  is  the  return  for  each  year  :— 
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Fmu  the  Fkirliamentary  tfeturasit  appears  tlkat  the  populatioa  of  Westminsteri 
In  imi-,  ti«rl«»^t;  in  1881,  181,444^  and  in  1831,  2113^891. 


^Wcff/tfr-^f^i/flr*.— Thid's^Uare  has  heen  recently  greatTy  improved  in  the  centre, 
tfjhe  trtees  and  shrubs  which  had  been  much  neglected,  and  appeared  like  a  wilder- 
ne%St  and  almost  entirely  hid  froin  the  public  view  the  equestrian  statue  of  Oeo.  II., 
ha,ye  been  pruned,  and  th^  statue,  wnich  was  also  much  neglected,  has  jost  been 
lvt>t]ized,  juid  is  now  seen  to  great  advantage.  The  walks  endowed  by  the  iton  raS- 
ii^jb/ive  be^lCL^i'aveUed  and  improved. 

Comprestion  of  fVaitr. — An  apparatus  is  exhibiting  in  Adelaide>street,  London, 
irhichj  by.  b^fdrosU^ic  pressure,  compresses  water  to  an  .extent  equal  to  a  fourteenth 
part  of  its  volum^.  The  force  employed  is  e<piva1ent  to  apr^ure  of  S<^,00(yibs.  to 
tiM5  square  inch,  and  is  applicable  to  other  liquids.  *  In  most  of  o^r  wo^  on-  natu- 
x^  philosophy,  w^ter  is  treated  as  incdmprerisfble  and  not  elastic ;  by  this  appiLratus 
the  opposite  of  these  two  propositions  is  clearly  shown. 

John  Traill,  Esq.")  ha^  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  at  tJnion-hall,  in  the 
room  of  R.  J.  Chambers,  E^.,  now  one  ot  the  magistrates  of  Marlborough^street. 


BUCKlNairAMSHlRK. 

Land  AUotmeni$S, — The  greater  part  of  the  land  In  the  parish  of.  Cholesburyj 
Bucks,  has,  ve  are  informed,  been  purchased  By  a  society  established  in  the  metro- 
polis, for  the  purpose  of  allotting  it  in  small  portions  to  the  labouring  poor  of  that 
distressed  disvrict.  The  situation  of  the  above  parish  is  described  as  the  most  desti- 
tute that  catv'be  imagined,  the  whole  of  the  land  lying  waste  and  uncultivated,  the 
PQOUpiers  having  abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  the  poor-rates  absorbing  the  whole 
pr ih'e  reiit  and  proflt*  j  riot  A  co#i  apig,  br  bven'a  fdwl'Js  to  hte  Seeh.  The  labourers 
are  laid  to  be  emfj^ely  dependent  on  the  poor-rates  foi>  support,  the  last  being  r^ 
ported  hut  year  to  have  amounted  to  32y.  in  the  pound,  -at «  raek'rent.  No  firads 
'MAgto  be»MnM  otithetpet,>ibe)f 'Were  maintainedby  predarious  rateein  aid  ft'om 
«djofa]hig<  parishes.  •  Tksse  aUotments  will^  it  is  -SBtpeoted^  uostore  iheuA  to  i^  state 
of  ^mfort,  sad  render  them  independent  of  parish  reUefir-*'i/<Mi/A/y  Mitoellan^  af 
tht  Lakniref*0  Friend  Society.  ... 

Locomotive  Sngi»€^.r-'The  daily  performances  of  the  engines  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Mandiester  Railway,  testify  the  perfection  which  has  been  there  attained  in  the 
oonveyanoeof  light  goods  and  passengers,  the  ordinary  rate  Of  travelling  being  from 
20  to  90  miles  an  hour,  but  they  seemed  to  l>e  exceUed  by  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  GUu^ow  in  another  very  Important  application  of  the  power  of  locomotive 
engines,  namely,  the  transnrissbn  of  heavy  goods,  in  which  so  great  speed  is  not  of 
•uch  importance  as  the  diminishing  the  expense  of  oonveyance  by  increasing  the 


«&4 

^vanttty  fiomreyed.  Hie  other  diy  one  of  the  engines  on  the  Osmklric  voA  Gbt- 
gojr  Railway  haaled  a  train  of  seventy  loaded  waggons  from  Oar%iU  eriliery  to  the 
dep^t  at  6)asgoV|  a  distance  of  8  miles,  in  one  boor  and  five  minntau  The  grots 
weight  of  the  waggons  was  287^  tons,  and  of  the  engine  and  tender  14  tons  7  cwu 
making  a  total  weight  of  301  tons  17  cwt.  A  great  proportion  of  the  distance  U 
quite  level.  The  ordinary  resistance  on  a  level  Tine  is  9  pounds  per  ton,  so  that  Aft 
engine  roust  have  been  exerting  a  power  of  about  2718  pounds.  The  dismiter 
of  the  cylinder  is  12^  inches,  the  length  of  stroke  22,  Dud  the  piessqre  «4d6  pomub 
per  square  inch.  The  train  extended  over  a  distance  of  upwards  of  270  yavdi^  an^ 
presented  to  view  a  grand  and  interesting  spectacle,  while  it  afforded  a  iDest  won- 
derful exhibition  of  locomotive  power  to  those  who  taKe  an  interest  in  the  importaftt 
naUonal  question  of  the  improvement  of  our  internal  means  of  communication. 

Lieutenants  Denham  and  Robinson,  deputed  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  river  Mersey,  have  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  new  half-tide 
channel,  at  once  affording  invaluable  and  increased  facility  of  navigatiopi  in  the  ap- 
proach to  Liverpool.  The  advantages  of  this  discovery  are  these — that  •  maritime 
intercourse  may  be  pursued  at  all  hours,  and  that  a  channel  to  seaward  ia  pro^es- 
dvely  forming,  whidi  affords  at  present  twelve  feet  water  at  two  hoars'  flood,  and 
seventeen  at  half-tide;  that  a  ship  coming  in  with  an  easterly  wind  can  stand 
up  the  Crosby  chamid,  approaching  from  the  northward,  at  as  early  a  period  of  the 
tide  as  the  Rock  channel  affords. 

HIDDLB8BX. 

The  Gonunissionen  of  ibe  M^trepoUtan  Boada  fcj|Te  in  agit^tioa  •  P|u  by  vhich 
the  narrow  and  dangeroua  passage  through  Brentford,  on  the  great  Westenkfi^ai^ 
will  be  avoided,  by  turning  it  through  the  gardens  at  ^e  back  of  the  town.  Want 
of  the  funds  necessary  to  purchase  the  property  is  the  only  impediment  to  the  im- 
mediate execation  of  this  most  desirable  improvement. 

aOMBBaXT. 

Comnumicatton  beiween  Ike  Briiiol  and  Britiik'  Channeii^^-Xi  Is  conteaa4>1ated  to 
form  a  branch  from  the  Bidaford  and  Barnstaple  rail -road  to  Nevtao-Tnaey,  and 
from  £xeter  to  Crediton  and  Bow,  by  which  the  desirable  opening  from  the  Btiatal 
Channel  to  the  British  Channel  may  be  accomplished,  avoiding  the  long  draoinas 
voyage  by  the  Jjand's  End,  and  the  transit  from  London  by  steam-yeasels  te  Bieter, 
and  thenoe  by  a  rail-road  to  Bamsftaple,  will  be  performed  in  twcsity-^aor  hours. 
To  effect  this  line,  it  is  suggested  that  the  head  and  main  trank  of  the  proj^  si^ 
tend  from  Bideford  to  Winkleigh,  18  miles  {  of  the  extremitiesi  one  brancdi  to  Kxe« 
ter«  15 — to  Oakhampton  and  Bridstowe,  16 ;  of  the  upper  parts,  a  branch  to  Ban- 
staple,  6  ;  and  any  future  collateral  branches  to  Ilfraoombe  or  Southmolton,  && 
Bideford  4o  Exeter  will  not  exceed  88  milee  ;  Bamstq4e  to  Exeter  (by  a  jonetkn 
at  Newton  Traoey,  6  miles)  will  be  40* 

From  a  Parliamentary  paper,  recently  printed,  of  the  amoant  of  poor«atea  Utied 
in  England  and  Wales,  m  1832,  it  appears  that  in  the  county  of  Somerset  the  totsl 
sum  levied  was  224,482/. ;  payments  thereout  for  other  purposes  than  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  29,088/.;  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  191,887/.  11a.  {  totsl 
expended,  220,776/-  U<«  Increase,  8  per  cent.  Select  vestries,  71 1  asaiatant  ofc» 
seers,  IIG ;  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  repair  of  roads,  961 ;  amoniit  paid 
from  the  poor-rates  for  such  labour  in  1832,  3397/.  18«. ;  number  of  persons  em- 
jjAojed  in  other  parish  work,  428 ;  amount  paid  £v<m  the  poor-ratai  to  mdi  voi^ 
during  the  year,  XQO^,  it. 


Raii-Road, — ^The  first  division  of  the  original  project,  devised  some  years  ago,  for 
establishing  rail-roads  thmogh  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  is  about  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  by  making  the  Brighton  and  Shoreham  line  in  the  first  inatance. 
Thia  is  the  most  direct  route  from  London  to  Paris  ;  and,  by  the  prospectos  of  the 
proposed  company,  we  see  that  a  carriage  may  travel  from  Losidon  to  Parii  in 
eif^teen  hours,  by  the  way  of  Dieppe,  it  being  agreed  by  the  Preach  Gorenimaiii 
to  continue  the  raiUroad  from  Dieppe  to  Paris* 

The  Brighton  Athensnm,  built  of  cast-iron,  and  weighlnff  between  Ibor  or 
five  hundred  tons,  fell  down  on  the  29th  of  Angust.  The  crush  was  tremendons. 
This  building  was  intended  for  an  horticnltnral  exhibition.  Ihe  dome  was  laiger 
than  that  of  St*  PetWi  at  Rome  by  eight  thoasand  feet;  the  gUxing  of  it  wmUd 


wwmkd,  tvoaoiw.  The  ylaatlng  hM  baea  commenoBd  tone  time,  and  the 
ciioicett  plants  had  b«6n  oolleotid.  The  building  promised  |o  stand  a  nonumeiit 
of  architectural  beauty :  its  destruelion  was  occasioned  by  its  immense  weight  of 
iron  at  top,  which,  unsupported  by  the  scaffolding,  folded  in.  Pievious  to  its  fall, 
•  erackliiig  noise  admomshed  the  workmen  of  appvoacbing  danger,  and  happily  no 
li/a  was  lost. 

WAmWIGXSHISK. 

The  shareholden  of  the  Birmingham  Bank,  at  their  first  annual  meeting,  divide^ 
profit  of  10  per  cent.^  leaying,  after  this  and  all  expenses,  more  than  6000/.  to 
Lrry  orer, 

TOUVSHIBS. 

In  1831  and  }832,  the  British  and  Foreign  trade  of  the  port  of  Hull,  entered 
isnrards,  is  thus  stated :*-1831,  British  ships,  874,  137,361  tons;  Foreign  ships, 
7S5,  73,547  Um  i  1632,  British  ships,  762,  140,780  tons ;  Foreign  ships,  454, 
43,481  tons. 

PCOTLAKD, 

Tba  foundation  stone  of  the  bridge  of  seven  arches,  erecting  aeross  the  ri?6e 
Clyde,  between  GUsgow  and  I^auriestown,  has  been  laid,  with  masonic  bonoun, 
by  the  Hon.  James  Ewing,  LL.D.,  F.R.8^  Lord  Prorost,  in  presence  of  the  Magie- 
trates,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  ftc. 

The  raiM  fwid  for  stamp  duty  and  advertisement  duty  by  the  folU>wiiig  Irish 
aewapapers,  for  the  quarter  ending  the  ftth  of  July,  1833^  are  thus  stated  i — 

StSDip  Duty.  Adv.  Dat*. 

Dahlia  Svanioff  Mall 4»66   6   0 

ErsDlng  Post      ,     .    •     •    ^    •      847  18    4 

ETenin^  Packet       .    .    .    ,    .      484  17  11 


Freeman**  Jourosl    ..,,»,.  401    0  10 

Morning  Register      .     .     ,     ^     .     .     .  415  19    6 

Sanoders*  Netrs  Letter ^43  16    0 

BtewsTfe  Despatch .  281    6    6 

CODNTRT  WBWSPAPSRS. 

Belfett  News  LeHcr Sa6    0  10 

— — ~  Oomroercial  ChronMe  •    •    •    •  fiS4  II    7 


Oetk  SoBthern  Reporter 986    9    S 

•^f-  CeneUlation      • 8fi8  le   0 

Umerifsk  ClirppUls  ....,••  988  It   0 

', r  Herald ^38  iq  10 


iCS48  10  0 

158    2  6 

16S    1  ^ 

106    8  6 

141  10  0 

M6  17  6 

SOS  10  0 

li4  19  6 

181  17  6 

167  1ft  0 

164  10  0 

78    7  6 

84 17  a 


The  number  of  bushels  of  soalt  which  were  made  and  charged  with  duty  in  Ire- 
land, from  the  10th  of  October,  1889,  to  6th  of  April,  1838,  was  1,666,300  bushell  ,* 
of  this  quantity  42,736  bushels  have  been  exported  and  436,254  used  by  distillers. 

The  total  present  annual  expenditure  of  Ireland,  including  debt,  army,  pensions, 
snd  aU  disbursements  payable  out  of  the  public  revenue,  is  2,910,808/.  St.  10</. 
The  amount  of  registered  tonnage  of  the  Irish  ports  in  1832,  was  108,128  tons. 

The  Marouis  Wellesley  has  been  appointed  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  in  the  room  of  the 
ICarquis  of  Anglesey,  who  retires  from  ill  health,  and  at  the  earnest  recommendation 
of  his  physicians  passes  the  winter  in  the  South  of  Europe.  The  party  journals  in 
Ireland  had  anticipated  the  appointment,  with  various  comments;  but  his 
ILiords^lp*!  former  administration  (in  1822)  of  the  same  office  is  the  standing 
onnmentary  from  which  impartial  people  will  be  able  to  judge  more  correctly  thaii 
from  any  speculations.  The  Marquis  was  Governor-General  of  India  in  1786,  and 
Ambassador  to  Spain  in  1 809.    He  is  now  73  years  of  age. 

CuriouM  Cavt4 — The  facts  of  the  curious  cave  discovered  between  Cahir  and 
Mitchelstown,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in  May  last^  are  fully  corroborated  by 
recent  explorers.  The  entrance  is  through  an  aperture  not  three  feet  wide,  whence 
there  is  a  descent  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  thence  by  a  ladder  to  a  further  depth 
of  fourteen,  feet.  Passing  through  a  narrow  cliff,  the  spectator  enters  the  Orand 
Hall,  which  is  about  one  hundred  feet  across  and  twenty-one  feet  high,  and  of  irre- 
gular form.  This  cave,  like  all  the  others,  is  of  limestone,  apparently  supported  by 
•everal  crystsJlized  pillars.  There  are  several  other  caves  of  various  sizes  and 
dimeniions ;  that  called  the  Long  Cave  is  two  hundred  yards  in  length  and  twenty 


256  tretand, 

feet  high ;  the  roof,  like  Gothic  arches,  springing  from  leveral  haildaaaie  piUais 
with  broad  bases,  some  of  which  are  thirty  feet  in  drcumferenoe,  and  abore  thcae 
the  pillars  are  about  ten  feet  high  and  one  foot  in  diameter ;  they  are  all  throogh 
white,  shining,  and  transparent,  like  the  crystal.    In  another  cave  is  a  sioae  taiSt, 
covered  with  mimic  drapery  like  a  cloth,  and  surmounted  by  three  lesser  pillars  like 
candlesticks.    There  are  numerous  handsome  draperies  of  the  same  transparent 
substance  through  the  several  caves  and  passages ;  and  at  one  place  a  petrifaction 
resembling  a  statuci  the  leg^  and  drapery  of  which  very  dusely  approach  to  the 
labour  of  the  chisel ;  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  call  its  Lot's  Wife,  becanse 
someivhat  resembling  a  pillar  of  salt.    Some  of  the  caves  are  small,  and  entirely 
covered  with  the  white  transparent  substance  from  the  droppings  from  the  roof, 
some  of  which  form  pillars  and  some  very  beautiful  draperies  and  curtains,  drmwn 
up  in  the  centre  and  flowing  down  at  the  sides  most  gracefully.    When  struck  with 
a  stone  these  crvstallizations  sound  like  bell-metal.    At  the  end  of  one  of  the  cavai 
is  a  deep  and  clear  stream  of  water.    The  several  passages  are  very  crooked  and 
narrow ;  in  many  places  the  visiter  ^is  forced  to  crawl  on  hit  hands  and  feet,  and 
sometimes  quite  flat  on  his  face.    Some  of  the  floors  are  like- crystallised  snow,  bot 
for  the  most  part  they  are  strong  and  covered  with  yellow  day.    In  some  places  two 
or  three  pillars  rise  from  one  bue,  the  effect  of  which  is  handsome.    There  ax«  also 
several  crystallixations  like  bediives.     The  floor  of  the  Water  Hall  reteml^  a 
honeycomb,  and  is  about  nineteen  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  foming  a  sort 
of  irregular  cone  at  the  top ;  the  pillars  are  solid  at  the  bottom,  but  hollmr  in  tke 
centre.    The  material  of  the  petriflcations  is  crystallized  stalactite  of  caHionate  of 
lime,  and  polished  both  within  and  without  by  the  attraction  of  the  water.    The 
Gothic  Gallery  is  entered  through  a  sort  of  crystal  curtain  suspended  apparently  oa 
small  Doric  pillars,  which,  when  touched  with  a  cane,  producsd  sounds  like  a  Ma- 
bar  of  belis  of  various  sites.    This  gallery  is  about  twdve  feet,  wide,  and  reaeaiUss 
the  aisle  or  entrance  to  an  ancient  cathedral.  -  The  Upper  or  Garret  Cava  is  aboat 
Uiirty  feet  square  and  twenty  high,  formed  like  the  others,  but  surrounded  witk 
more  fanciful  drapery.    The  entrance  to  the  Lower  or  Cellar  Cave  is  difficult  snd 
dangerous ;  the  visiter  creeps  through  a  long  avtonue  on  atl-foursr  until  at  the  edge 
of  a  predpioe,  when  the  sound  of  a  rivulet  arrests  his  progress  about  twenty  £Mt 
distant ;  hitherto  no  person  has  had  suffideut  hardihood  to  explore  this  Stygisa 
river— whence  it  flows  or  where  it  vanishes.    There  is  another  called  the  Sad 
Hall,  and  another  Kingsborough  Hall,  so  called  after  the  noble  lord  of  that  naaie, 
ddest  son  of  Earl  Kingston,  on  whose  property  it  is  situated,  and  who  discovered  it 
by  breaking  throogh  a  narrow  partition  of  ^>ar  which  intercepted  hie  paasage.    In 
this  hall  there  are  springs,  wdls,  and  cataracts  in  miniature,  whidi  run  throii|k 
tabular  spars,  and  at  a*  distance  make  a  very  agreeable  murmuring  noiae»    The 
visiter  feels  no  efiluvia  nor  inconvenience,  the  first  caves  being  apparently  well  ven- 
tilated, and  the  air  perfectly  wholesome.    The  aiiole  is  called  **  Kingston  Cave.*  ^ 


[Tl&e  following  are  the  thirty  boroughs  to  which  charters  of  inc^iniMratioa  are 
proposed  to  be  given  under  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill : — Birmingham,  Blackbani, 
Bolton,  Bradfonl,  Brighton,  Bury,  Chatham,  Cheltenham,  Devonport,  Dudley, 
Frome,  Gateithead,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Manchester,  Merthyr  T^vil,  OMbaoi, 
Rochdale,  Salford,  Sheffield,  South  Shidds,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Stronid,  Sottderland, 
Tynemouth,  Wakefield,  Warrington,  Whitby,  Whitehaven,  and  Wolverhampton.] 

[The  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  agriculture  have  reported, 
as  their  opinion,  that  "  the  result  of  their  careful  observation  is,  that,  during  the 
last  ten  years  especially,  the  tenants  have  become  gradually  more  and  niore  di^ 
tressed,  thdr  live  and  dead  stocks  have  been  reduced  lower  and  lower,  their  capitd 
has  been  diminishing,  and  the  land  has  been  so  rapidly  deteriorating,  that  soiif  of 
inferior  description  have  been  taken  out  of  cultivation  altogether."] 


J    •   . 
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THE   METROPOLITAN   THEATRES. 
A  ChtonoleffiocU- History  of  their  Origin  and  Pirogresf, 

t  9  *  * 

The  only  object  of  this  sketch  is  to  present  the  reader  wkh  a  chronor  ^ 
logical  arrangemetit  of  facts,  (without  entering  into  particular  details,) 
so  as  to  0^  a  succinct  account  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  progress  of 
theatrical  repfpsentatiopg  in  this  metropolis. 

For  this  piurpose  it  ought  be  sufficient  to  comnujnce  this  sketch  with 
the  TCign  of  Charles  II.j  at  which  period  were  granted  the  patents  under 
whkh  the  two  winter  theatres  for  a  long  time  claimed  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  amusing  the  town  with  dramatic  perfoiioances  of  every  class, 
— bom.  stately  tragedy  to  broad  £uroe, — ^fcom  gorgeous  spectacle  to  comic 
|»«titomime.    But  it  will  be  as  well  to  piemise  that,  previously  at  least 
to  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  monarch 
had  any  notion  that  the  theatres  were  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of 
Ilia  prerogative,  or  thut  be  had  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  regulation 
ef  dnunatie  more  than  with  any  other  species  of  amusement  to  which 
the  people  were  for  the  time  addicted :  nor  indeed,  looking  to  the  nature 
of  the  rq;al  prerogative  in  England,  does  it  seem  that  such  matters  are  by 
law  unde^  Us  influence  i  for  sta^e^plays  in  England,  like  the  comediea 
and  togedies  of  Greece,  had  theur  rise  &om  rsUgious  festivities, — ^from 
the  mysieries  (rude  dramatic  representations  of  scriptural  subjects) 
sprang  the  moraHties^  in  which  was  wrought  up  something  more  of  a 
mundane  charsicter.    Of  these,  at  least  of  the  former  of  them,  the  monks 
and  unbeneficed  clergy  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  actors  and  managers, 
— whether  stimulated  by  the  pure  desire  of  thus  giving  popular  notoriety 
to  their  doctrines^  or  by  the  less  disinterested  motive  of  rendering  the 
amusf^ment  of  the  people  subservient  to  their  own  gain,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  discuss :  certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
was  never  intended  in  any  case  to  control  such  exhibititms. 

In  this  rude  and  indigested  state  stood  theatrical  representations  at 
the  period  of  the  R«lbnii8tion  in  this  country ;  about  which  time  we 
perceive  iildlcatiotis  of  the  rise  of'  a  more  legitimate  speeies  of  drama, 
though  stilt  involved  with  much  low  bufFoonery, — as  the  drama  in  all 
countries  ever  has  been,  both  at  its  rise  and  decline.  But  as  there  is 
no  evidence,  and^  indeed^  from  the  natiHre  of  things,  it  seetns  impossible 
that,  before  this  time,  the  kingly  power  was  ever  exercised  in  the  re'pi- 
lation  of  theatrical  affairs,  so  neither  does  it  appear  that,  in  its  somewhat 
bettered  state,  they  were' as  yet  subjected  to  its  influence.  Henry  VIIL, 
who  arrogated  to  himself  no  small  share  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
authority,  neither  as  hereditary  monarch  of  the  realm,  nor  as  assignee 
of  the  papal  power,  ever  exercised  this  subsequently  discovered  privilege. 
His  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  aasufedly  inherited  a  fair  share  of  her 
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father's  high  notions  of  regal  power,  (witness  her  frequent  dedaratums 
to  her  parliaments  that  ^'  they  ought  not  to  deal,  nor  to  judge,  nor  to 
meddle  with  her  majesty's  prerogative  royal,")  yet  at  a  time  when 
the  English  drama  was  too  ohviously  at  its  most  flourishing  height  to 
allow  of  a  supposition  that  ft  could  escape  from  its  insignificance,  neither 
did  this  Queen  practise  or  assume  any  right  of  controlling  the  theatres. 
Nor  is  it  alone  fix)m  such  negatire  premises  that  we  are  entitled  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  in  law  no  such  right  ever  did  exist  in  the  crown,  for 
there  are  these  positive  facts — 1st.  That  by  far  the  greater  portion  (if 
not  all)  of  the  companies  of  players  at  this  time  formed  each  a  portion 
of  some  nobleman's  retinue,  and  thsy  were,  in  fact,  his  hired  servants, 
although  their  representations  were  chiefly  for  the  public  gratification 
and  their  own  emolument.  2d.  When,  at  length,  it  became  the  practioe 
for  bodies  of  players,  together  with  minstrels,  fencers,  bear^waidena,  &c. 
ftc.  to  stroll  about  the  country,  giving  out  that  they  were  the  company 
of  some  nobleman,  and,  from  their  generally  bad  and  dissolute  character, 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedinga, — this  wu 
effected,  not  by  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  (which,  if  constitutional 
and  recognized,  would  have  been  the  simplest  and  ^ortest  method,)  but  bj 
an  act  of  the  l^slature  itself,  (39  Eliz.,  cap.  4,)  which  enacted  tbat 
all  such  persons  should  be  punished  as  vagrants  and  vagabonds,  with 
the  exception  of  such  players  as  could  authenticate  their  pretensions,  by 
the  production  of  an  authority  to  act,  under  the  hand  and  9eal  of  tlieir 
alleged  patrons. 

But  although  this  royal  privilege  appears  either  not  to  have  existed  or 
to  have  been  so  long  wholly  unused,  tnere  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  soon 
exercised  in  a  most  vigorous  manner ;  and  thoueh  the  courts  of  law 
have  since  decided  that  this  prerogative  could  not  legally  be  enfoiped  to 
the  full  extent  to  which  it  had  been  attempted,  in  the  very  teeth,  too,  of  an 
existing  statute,  (that  of  Monopolies,  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  3,)  yet  still  the  legis- 
lature has,  in  some  measure,  by  a  recent  statute,  (25  Qeo.  II.  cap.  36,) 
sanctioned  this  branch  of  the  prerogative ;  and,  therefore,  though  it  may 
not  have  been  idle  to  have  so  far  discussed  this  matter,  it  clearly  would 
be  so  to  deny  that,  at  the  present  day,  at  least  within  the  limits  of 
Westminster,  the  crown  has  a  regulating  jurisdiction  over  theatres. 

To  return  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  chronology  of 
tbe  two  so-called  patent  theatres : — 

1638.  (14  Car.  I.) — It  appears  ftom  the  letters  patent  granted  by  King 
Charles  II.  to  Sir  William  Davenant  and  Thomas  Killigrew,  bearing  date 
the  1 5th  of  January,  166 ->,  that  his  father,  Charles  I.,  "  of  glorious  memoiy," 
on  the  36th  of  March,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reimi,  (1638,)  had  granted 
a  paient  to  the  said  Su*  William  Davenant,  (then  simply  gentleman,)  his 
heirs,  &c.,  a  license  to  new  build  a  theatre  behind  the  Three  Kin^  Ordi- 
nary, in  Fleet-street,  or  elsewhere,  "  wherein  plays,  musieal  entertatnniMits, 
scenes,or  othtr  the  like  presentments,  might  be  presented."  There  was 
also  a  power  to  Sir  William  Davenant  to  collect  and  regulate  a  company 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  receive  money  from  the  public 

Whether  this  was  the  fiTBt  patent  of  the  kind  ever  granted,  or  whether 
there  is  any  other  copy  of  it  extant  beyond  this  recital,  I  am  not  aware  :* 

•  in  1603,  (1  Jac  I.,)  a  license  was  granted  under  the  privy  seal  to  Shakspvare, 
Fletcher,  and  others,  to  act  plays  at  the  Olobe,  inBanksidS,  as  w«U  M  in  any  otk* 
part  of  ths  resin,  during  the  King's  pleasure* 
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it  iniglit  he  difficult,  perbaps,  to  conjecture  what  the  object  was  of  this 
grant,  as  there  is  no  indication  of  any  intention  to  erect  a  monopoly 
upon  it,  nor  anything  from  which  it  can  he  gathered  that  the  new  theatre 
^was  to  be  exclusively  under  his  Majesty's  protection.  The  probability 
iBy  that  this  was  merely  a  license  to  the  King's  company  to  act  for  the 
public  amusement,  and  receive  money  for  their  own  private  emolument 
This  fact,  however,  matters  but  little ;  for  during  the  immediately 
succeeding  years  of  the  commonwealth,  theatrical  amusements  were 
wholly  discountenanced,  and  fell  into  disuse,  and  almost  oblivion. 

1659.  (10  Car.  II.) — On  General  Monk's  march  to  London  in  this  year, 
one  Rhodes,  a  bookseller,  at  Charing  Cross,  and  formerly  wardrobe  keeper 
to  the  King's  company  of  comedians  at  the  Blackfriars,  obtained  a  grant  from 
the  ruling  powers  to  set  up  a  company  of  players  at  the  Cockpit  ia  Drury 
I«ane,  which  was  an  old  play-house. 

There  were,  in  this  year,  three  play-houses : — 

1.  The  above-mentioned  one  of  Khodes's  at  the  Cockpits 

2.  The  Red  Bull,  St.  John  Street. 

3.  One  under  William  Bastus,  in  Salisbury  Court. 

1660.  (11  Car.  II.)— On  the  1 5th  November,  Sir  William  Davenanfs 
Qompany  commenced  playing  at  the  house  in  Salisbury  Court;  and  played 
there  till  the  Sth  of  April,  1662* 

Killigrew's  company  played  in  Gibbon  s  Tennis  Court,  in  Vere  Street, 
during  this  year  and  till  the  Sth  of  April,  1663. 

1662.  (14  Car.  II.)— In  this  year  the  patent,  dated  15th  January,  was 
granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Davenant  and  Killigrew.  After  reciting  as  above 
the  former  one,  it  fVirther  recites  that,  in  the  preceding  May,  (1661,)  it  was 
exemplified,  and  that  this  patent  and  exemplification  were  now  both  sur- 
rendered to  be  cancelled. 

The  second  patent  then  proceeds  to  make  a  similaT  grant  to  Sir  W. 
Davenant,  of  a  license  to  erect  a  new  theatre  in  any  place  in  LondaUf 
Westminster,  or  the  suburbs^  to  be  assigned  and  allotted  out  by  the 
surveyor  of  the  royal  works,  '*  wherein  tragedies,  comedies,  plays,  operas, 
musical  scenes,  and  all  other  entertainments  of  the  stage  whatsoever 
may  be  shewn  and  presented;"  and  to  gather  together  and  regulate  a 
company  to  act  either  "  within  the  house  in  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields,"  or 
elsewhere;  that  this  company  shall  be  the  servants  of  the  King's  bro- 
ther, the  Duke  of  York.  Then,  after  some  unimportant  clauses  with 
regard  to  the  receipt  of  money  and  the  regulation  of  the  company,  follows 
the  important  passage  by  which  it  has  been  contended  a  monopoly  wag 
created :  it  premises  that  divers  companies  have  acted  in  London,  West- 
minster, and  the  suburbs,  "  without  any  authority  for  that  purpose,'* 
and  proceeds  thus : — 

••  We  do  hereby  declare  our  dislike  of  the  same,  and  will  and  grant  that 
only  the  said  company  erected  and  set  up,  or  to  be  erected  and  set  up,  by  the 
said  Sir  William  Davenant,  his  heirs  ana  assigns,  by  virtue  of  these  presents, 
and  one  other  company  erected  and  set  up,  or  to  be  erected  and  set  up, 
by  Thomas  Killigrew,  Esq.,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  and  none  other,  shall  from 
henceforth  act  or  represent  comedies,  tragedies,  plays,  or  entertainments  of 
the  stage  within  our  said  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  or  the  suburbs 
thereof;  which  said  company  to  be  erected  by  the  said  Thomas  KiUiffrew, 
his  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  be  subject  to  his  and  their  government  and  au- 
thority, and  shall  he  styled  the  company  of  us  and  of  our  royal  consort. 

Then  follow  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  "  amity  and  corre- 
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BpondBDce  betwiTt  the  said  companies,  and  that  the  one  may  not  en* 
croach  upon  the  other  by  any  indirect  means,"  and  for  the  acting  of 
women's  parts  by  the  proper  sex,  and  the  patent  concludes  with  the 
following  clause : — 

*'  That  these  our  letters  patent,  or  the  enrolment  thereof  shall  be  in  all 
things  good  and  effectual  in  the  law,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  same,  an3rthing  in  these  presents  contained,  or  any  btw^ 
statute,  act,  ordinance,  proclamation,  provision  or  restriction,  or  ang  other 
matter,  cause,  or  thing  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  tn  any  wise  notwith- 
standing*' 

Under  this  patent  Davenant  opened  his  house  in  the  Tennis  Court, 
Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  the  8th  oi  April. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  in  the  same  year,  other  letters  patent  were  made 
out,  precisely  similar  to  those  last  set  forth,  except  that  the  recital  of  the 
patent  granted  in  Charles  I/s  reign  is  omitted,  and  the  grant  to  KiUigrew 
precedes  that  to  Davenant. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  ascertain  the  inteniion  of  this  latter 
patent  so  soon  after  the  former  one, — ^for  if  that  were  inoperative  6om 
being  illegal,  this  must  have  been  equally  so :  if  the  first  were  valid,  the 
second  would  have  been  a  nullity.  It  is  only  necessary  further  to  add, 
that  the  latter  has  no  expressed  feference  whatever  to  the  former. 

1663.  (15  Car.  II.)~On  the  8th  of  April,  Killigrew  opened  the  theatre 
which  he  had  built  in  Drury  Lane. 

On  the  28th  of  April  an  order  was  issued  by  the  said  Chamberlain  com- 
manding the  King's  company  of  players  to  submit  to  Killigrew*s  authority ; 
which  indicates  an  early  disagreement  between  the  new  (patent)  managers 
and  their  companies. 

1668.  (20  Car.  II.)— Davenant  died. 

1671.  (23  Car.  II.) — A  new  house  was  opened  in  Dorset  Gardens,  Salis- 
bury Square,  under  the  management  of  Lady  Davenant,  (rdict  of  Sir 
William,)  but  it  did  not  answer. 

1672.  (24  Car.  II.)— In  January  the  house  in  Drury  I^ane  was  burnt. 
1682.  (34  Car.  II.)— By  order  of  the  4th  of  May,  KiUigrew's  patent  was 

united  to  Davenant's  patent,  '*  from  thenceforth  to  be  as  one,  and  so  for 
ever  after  continue.'* 

It  appears  the  two  companies  acted  together  both  at  Dorset  Gardens, 
(the  house  belonging  to  Davenant's  company,)  and  at  Drury  Lane. 

There  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  date  of  this  transaction.  That,  here 
given  is  from  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  case  of  Charles  Killigrew 
versus  Charles  Davenant,  (the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William,)  which  was  heard 
before  the  Chancellor  Somers,  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  December,  1691. 

In  Cibbers  "  Apology,"  (p.  61,)  the  date  is  given  1684  (36  Car.  IL); 
and  the  union  of  the  two  companies  '*  into  one,  exclusive  of  sill  others,**  is 
said  to  have  been  effected  **  by  the  King's  advice,  which  perhaps  amounted 
to  a  command."  And,  in  an  answer  to  a  petition  presented  to  the  I^rd 
Chamberlain  Dorset  by  Thomas  Betterton  and  others,  (a  copy  of  which 
answer  is  in  the  Lord  (Jhamberlain's  Office,)  the  patentees  allege  that  both 
patents  were  united  by  indenture  bearing  date  the  4th  of  May,  1692,(4 
William  and  Mary,)  but  this  latter  is  obviously  a  clerical  error  for  1682. 

The  alleged  cause  for  this  union  of  the  two  patents  was  the  various 
disturbances  and  revolts  that  had  taken  place  among  the  actors ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  these  revolts  ai*ose  from  the  incapability  of  the  patentees 
to  pay  tlieir  respective  companies,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  play-goers,  there 
not  being  at  the  time  sufficient  to  fill  the  two  theatres. 

1689.  (1  William  and  Mary.)*CharIes  Davenant  assigned  his  share  in 
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the  incorporated  patent  to  Alexander  Davenant ;  it  seems  that  afterwards 
the  tchoU  patent  became  the  property  of  the  latter. 

1690.  (2  William  and  Mary.) — ^Twenty-fourth  of  March,  Alexander 
Davenant  sold  the  patent  to  Christopher  Kich,  a  lawyer ;  who  afterwards 
took  Sir  Thomas  Skipwith  as  a  partner. 

1694.  (6  William  and  Mary.) — ^Rich  behaved  tyrannically  to  the  actors, 
and  attempted  tO' reduce  their  salaries.  Con^reve,  Barry,  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle,  and  others,  entered  into  an  association,  with  Betterton  at  their  head, 
aad  petitioned  the  £arl  of  Dorset,  then  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  relieve  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  monopolists.  His  Grace  laid  their  complaints  be- 
fore his  Majesty,  who  caused  his  counsel  learned  in  the  law  to  be  consulted 
upon  Itie  sij^ect ;  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  no  patent  for  acting  plays, 
&c.,  could  tie  up  the  hands  of  a  succeeding  prince  from  granting  a  similar 
privilege.  While  this  affair  was  in  progress.  Queen  Mary  died,  (28th  De- 
cember,) which  caased  a  suspension  of  all  public  diversions. 

1695.  (7  Will.  III.)— On  25th  of  March  the  Lord  Chamberlain  granted 
a  license  to  Betterton  and  the  others,  under  the  style  of  "  his  Majesty's 
sworn  servants  and  comedians  in  ordinary;'*  who,  having  raised  a  new 
theati-e  in  Tennis  Court,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  by  subscription,  acted  therein, 
uilder  the  name  of  Betterton' s  company. 

So  that,  at  this  period,  there  were  two  theatres  open, — ^the  one  playing,  it 
seems,  alternately  in  Drury  Lane  and  Dorset  Gardens,  under  the  one  united 
patent ;  the  other  in  Tennis  Court,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  under  a  license*. 

1704.  (2  Anne.)— Betterton.conveyed  his  license  to  Sir  John  Vanbmgh. 

1705.  ra  Anne.)— Vanbrugh  having  built  an  immense  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  (on  the  site  of  the  present  Italian  Opera  House),  took  Con- 
greve  into  partnership;  and  havingshut  up  the  house  in  Tennis  Court, 
they  opened  the  new  one  under  Betterton's  license. 

*  1706.  (4  Anne.)— This  speculation  having  failed,  on  the  9th  of  April 
thev  sold  the  license  and  let  the  theatre  to  Mr.  Owen  M'Swiney,  who 
undiertook  to  pay  them  5/.  for  every  night's  performance,  so  that  the  gross 
sum  should  not  exceed  700/.  in  the  year.. 

1707.  (5  Anne.)— Drury  Lane  was  shut  up  by  order  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain ;  and  the  patent  company,  (now  called  the  Queen's,)  on  the  30th  of 
November,  played  at  Dorset  Gardens. 

1708.  (6  Anne.)— Tenth  of  January,  the  Queen's  company,  from  Dorset 
Gardens,  joined  M'Swiney's  company  in  the  Haymarket;  but  they  were 
afterwards  all  ordered  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  return  under  Rich  and 
Skipwith,  the  patenteest.  as  her  Majesty's  iole  company  of  comedians ;  the 
greater  part  of  M'Swiney's  company  seems  to  have  joined  them,  as  that  gen- 
tleman soon  afterwards  appropriated  his  large  theatre  to  the  new  specula- 
tion of  the  performance  of  Italian  operas. 

It  appears  that,  at  this  period,  the  theatres  were  considered  exclusively 
under  the  management  of  the  Ix)rd  Chamberlain,  as  there  is  extant,  in  the 
of^ce,  a  printed  order  of  the  2d  of  March,  in  this  year,  by  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
the  Chamberlain,  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  behind  the  scenes 
&c.  to  interrupt  the  performances. 

k  * 

•  Soon  after  Queen  Anne's  accession  Betterton  presented  a  petition  to  her 
Majesty  setting  forth  that  the  town  would  not  maintain  two  pluy-houses ;  the 
somewhat  inconseqnential  result  of  which  'was  a  license  to  rent  another  theatre  "  as 
a  help  or  nursery  to  his.  forementioued  theatre."  Tliis  document  contains  some 
curious  facu  relative  to  the  state  of  the  theatres  at  that  period,  which  would  not 
be  unappUoable  to  Uiose  of  the  present  time. 

f  I  am  doubtful  to  which  theatre  the  Queen's  company  returned  s  aocordmg  to 
two  statements  1  have  seen,  it  was  to  Drury  Lane,  which  had  been  previously  shut 
lip  ;  hut  it  would  appear,  from  the  order  of  suspension  mentioned  in  next  year,  th« 
removal  wet  to  a  (new)  theatre  in  Covent  Garden. 
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1709.  (7  Anne.) — 30th  of  April,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  directed  the 
patentees  to  pay  the  comedians,  "  pursuant  to  the  articles  made  with  them 
at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and  which  were  proved  to  be  made  good 
upon  their  removal  to  the  theatre  in  Covent  Garden.*' 

6th  of  June. — In  consequence  of  the  non-compliance  with  the  shove 
order,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  by  the  Queen*s  command,  issued  another 
order,  whereby  he  ''  silenced  them  fVom  further  acting,  and  required  them 
not  to  perform  any  pla^s  or  other  theatrical  entertainments  until  further 
order;  and  all  her  Majesty's  sworn  comedians  were  thereby  forbid  to  act 
any  plays  at  the  theatre  in  Covent  Garden,  or  elsewhere,  without  his  leave. 
as  they  should  answer  the  contrary  at  their  peril.'* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  an  order  of  suspension,  and,  unless 
removed,  of  prohibition  to  the  united  company ,i— the  only  one  which,  at 
that  time,  possessed  any  patent  .'—unless,  therefore,  the  alx>ve  orders  were 
superseded,  the  patent  was  for  ever  gone.  But  it  does  not  appear  thai 
these  orders  ever  were  superseded ;  and  subsequent  companies  nave  borne 
the  title  of  their  Majesties*  servants  from  arrogance  on  their  part.  Or  coor- 
tesv  in  others. 

In  the  same  year,  Wilks,  Dogget,  and  Gibber  entered  into  ail  airangemeat 
with  M'Swiney  to  conduct  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  alternately  as  an 
English  play-house  and  an  Italian  opera-house.  Many  of  the  disbanded 
Queen's  company,  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  permission,  joined  this  new 
concern. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  William  Collier  obtained  a  promise  of  a  license 
to  act  comedy  and  tragedy  in  Drury  Lane,  "  in  consideration  of  his  having 
surrendered  all  his  interest  and  claim  to  the  patents  granted  to  Mrs.  KilMgrew 
and  Sir  William  Davenant." 

1710.  (8th  Anne.)— On  the  22d  of  November,  Collier,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  mob,  broke  into  the  Drury  Lane  house,  ejected  Rich,  and  took  possesaon. 

1711.  (9  Anne.)— CoUicr  and  M'Swiney  exchanged  theatres;  but  the 
former,  finding  the  plan  unsuccessful,  returned  to  Drury  Lane,  where  Wilks, 
Dogget,  and  Gibber  entered  into  partnership  with  him,  having  left  M'Swiney. 

1712.  (10  Anne.) — Dogget  retired  from,  and  fiooth  enteral  into,  the  part- 
nership. 

1713.  (11  Anne.)— In  January  M'Swiney  absconded. 

1 71*1.  (1  Geo.  I.) — Rich  repaired  the  house  in  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields,  and  it 
was  opened  under  his  son,  John  Rich.  It  does  not  appear  that  Rich  had  any 
license  for  this  proceeding,  nor  that  the  suspension  of  the  patent  had  bee& 
removed ;  he  probably  chose  to  consider  the  original  patent  as  still  valid. 

At  the  Queen's  death  the  license  to  Collier  accordingly  expired. 

In  January,  George  I.  granted  a  patent  to  Uichard  Steele  for  life  and  three 
years  afterwards,  who  joined  with  Wilks,  Gibber,  and  Booth,  Collier  retiring 
from  the  affair.  This,  therefore,  was  in  fact  a  renewal  of  Queen  Anne's  oii- 
ginal  license  to  CoUier,  granted  upon  the  suspension  of  the  patent. 

It  does  not  appear  what  was  doing  under  the  original  Dctterton  liceme 
after  the  departure  of  M'Swiney,  the  lessee  thereof. 

There  were  now,  therefore,  two  theatres  open :— Drury  Lane,  under  the 
patent  to  Steele ;  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  without  a  license. 

1717.  (4  Geo.  I.)— The  managers  of  Drury  Lane  having  refased  to  obey 
the  regulations  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Gene- 
rals were  consulted  as  to  whether  they  could  be  compeUed  to  do  so  under  the 
patent  to  Steele. 

1719.  (6  Geo.  I.)— In  January,  Steele*s  patent  or  license  was  revolted,  and 
the  company  discharged. 

1720.  (7  Geo.  I.)— Mr.  Potter,  a  carpenter,  havmg  built  a  smaller  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  it  was  opened  on  tlie  2dth  of  January,  without  a  license. 

So  that  now  there  was  not  any  patent  or  license  in  existence,  except 
M*Swiney*s  (Betterton's),  which  doe9  not  appear  to  iMtve  been  atcted  oiv 
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1729.  (2  Greo.  ID—Mr*  Odell  opened  a  theatre  in  Goodman*s  Fidds, 
Without  a  license.    Steele  died. 

1732.  (5  Geo*  II.) — Cibber,  Wilks,  and  Booth  obtained  a  new  Ucense  for 
twenb^-one  years. 

Ginlard  re-ot»ened  the  theatre  in  Goodman^s  Fields. 
Gibber  and  Booth  sold  their  shares  in  the  license  at  Drury  Lane  to  Mr. 
Hiy^hmorey  and  Wilks  his  share  to  Giffard. 

John  Rich,  with  his  company,  removed  to  Covent  Garden. 

1733.  (6  (ieo.  II.)— TheophUus  Gibber  (son  of  CoHey)  induced  part  of 
H]ghmore*s  company  to  desert,  and  played  (without  a  hcense)  in  the  Little 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket. 

1734.  (7  Geo.  II.) — Charles  Fleetwood  bought  Highmore's  share  of  the 
license,  and  afterwards  part  of  Giffard*8|  so  as  to  become  possessed  of  five- 
adxths  of  the  whole. 

1735.  (8  Geo.  II.) — Fleetwood  purchased  the  remainder  of  the  license. 
Gi£&a^i  played  at  Lincohi*s  Inn  Fidds  wiUi  the  Goodman*8  Fields  com- 
pany. 

1736.  (9  Geo.  II.)— tienry  Fielding  collected  a  company,  and  played 
(without  hcense)  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket 

1737.  (1 0  Geo.  II.) — ^In  this  year  there  were  five  theatres  open : — 

1.  Drury  Lane,  imder  Fleetwood  (the  assignee  of  the  origmal  licenee  to 
CibbCT  and  Co.) ; 

2.  Covent  Garden,  under  John  Itich  (the  alleged  possessor  of  the  on* 
^aal  vaabed  patent) ; 

3.  The  Italian  Opera  House  (under  the  original  license  to  Betterion) ; 

4.  Croodman^s  Fields,  mider  GifBurd ;  and 

6t  The  LitQe  Hieatre  in  the  Haymarket,  under  Fielding ;  (both  without 
license.) 

This  year,  also,  in  consequence  of  Fielding's  pasquinades,  or  (as  it  i$ 
said)  more  probably  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  between  Sir  Robert 
VTalpole  ana  Giffard,  Uie  Licensing  Act  (cap.  28)  was  passed ;  by  which,  for 
the  mrst  time,  the  royal  prerogative  over  theatres  was  recognized  by  the  Le- 
gidature.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  restricted  in  its  operation  to 
the  limits  of  Westminster,  beyond  which  no  royal  license  was  in  future  to  be 
granted* 

1741.  (14  Geo.  II.)— GifFard  was  still  playing  in  Goodman's  Fields. 

1745.  (18  Geo.  II.)— Fleetwood's  hcense  was  mortgaged  to  Green  snd 
Amber :  they  were  afterwards  joined  by  Lacey,  who  subsequently  became 
sole  manacrer. 

1747.  (20  Geo.  IT.)— Garrick  became  a  partner  with  Laoey,  and  Fleet- 
wood's Hcense  was  renewed  to  them  at  Drunr  Lane. 

1761.  (2  Geo.  III.)— John  Rich  died.  His  son-in-law,  Beard,  continued 
to  play  at  Covent  Garden  under  the  alleged  patent. 

1766.  (7  Geo.  III.)— Samuel  Foote  obtained  a  license  for  life  for  dramatic 
representations  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  September. 

1767.  (8  Geo.  III.)— Foote,  having  rebuilt  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market, opened  the  same. 

Beard  sold  his  interest  in  the  house,  patent,  &c.  of  Covent  Grarden,  for 
60,000/.,  to  Cohnan,  Harris,  Powell,  and  Rutherford,  and  the  house  opened 
under  then*  management. 

1774.  (15  Geo.  1IL>— Lacey  died.  Garrick  sole  proprietor  of  Drory 
Lane. 

1776.  (17  Geo.  II L)— Sheridan,  Lindley,  and  Ford  purchased  Drury  Lane 
from  Garrick.  ^ 

1777.  <18  Geo.  IIL)— Colman  purchased  the  Little  Theatre  from  Foote, 

and  opened  it. 

1783.  (23  Geo.  III.) — In  January,  s.  patent  was  granted  to  Shendan, 
Lindley,  and  Ford  at  Druiy  Lane,  for  twenty-one  years,  to  ccnnmence  on  the 
2d  September,  1795. 
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N.B.— TWs  patent  contains  no  clause  giving  an  exdusfve  authority 
to  act. 

1787.   (2S  Geo.  III.")— Mr.  John  Palmor  opened  the  Royalty  Theatre, 
Wellclose  Square,  without  a  license ;  hut  he  was  shortly  obliged  to  close  it. 
.  1788.  (28  Geo.  III.)— Statute  passed  (cap.  30)  to  enable  justices  of  the 
peace  to  license  certain  theatrical  representations.      ' 

1789.  (29  Geo.  J II.)— The  Drttry  Lane  Thefttre  being  about  to  be  taken 
down,  the  company  played  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket 

The  King*s  Theatre  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Dnuy  Lane  company  removed  to  the  Pantheon,  in  Oxford  Street. 

1790.  (30  Cteo.  III.)— 14th  of  June,  the  Little  Tlieatre  ifi  tlie  Haymariiet 
opened  under  (Seorge  Colman,  jun. 

1791.  (31  Geo.  111.)— The  new  Covent  Garden  Theatre  opened. 
About  this  time  a  new  license  for  twenty-one  years  was  granted  to  Sheri- 
dan and  Lindley. 

1 792.  (32  Geo.  III.)— the  Pantheon  destroyed  by  fire. 

1793.  (33  Geo.  III.)— The  Drury  Lane  compuiy  played-  at  the  Utk 
Theatre. 

1794.  (34  Geo.  III.)— The  new  Drury  I^ne  Theatre  opened. 

1803.  (43  Geo.  III.)— Mr.  Kemble  came  into  the  management  of  Cotent 
Garden. 

1805.  (45  Geo.  III.)— The  Little  Theatre  opened  under  Cohnan,  Winston, 
and  Morris. 

1807.  (47  Geo.  III.)— Mr.  Scott  obtained  the  license  for  the  Sans  Parol 
(nowthe  Adelphi). 

Mr.  Astley  obtained  the  license  for  the  Olympic  Theatre,  w  PaviliiMi. 

1808.  (48  Geo.  III.)— In  August,  Mr.  Arnold  submitted* his  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  an  English  opera  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  then  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. ... 

On  the  20th  of  September  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  company  removed  to  the  King's  Theatre. 

1809.  (49  Geo.  III.)— On  the  25th  of  February  Drury  I^me  Theatrrnrss 
destroyed  by  fire.  ... 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  a  license  was  granted  to  Mr.  Arnold  fw 
**  musical  dramatic  entertainments  and  ballets  of  action,'*  at  the  Lyceum, 
"  for  one  year." 

N.B. — ^This  license  was  unlimited  as  to  the  number  of  performances  withio 
tlie  year. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Arnold  entered  into  partnership  with  Col.  GreviBe. 

An  arrangement  was  completed  in  September  between  Col.  Greville  and 
Messrs.  Sheridan  and  Arnold,  that  the  Drury  Ixine  company  should  play  for 
eififht- months  in  the  year  at  the  Lyceum,  till  the  new  theatre  shouM  be 
built. 

In  the  same  month  a  license  was  granted  to  T.  B.  Mash,  Esq.,  in  trust  for 
Arnold,  Greville,  and  Sheridan,  to  perform  at  the  Lyceum,  for  eigjit  months, 
any  theatrical  performance. 
'    tJnder  this  hcense,  the  Drury  Lane  company  played  at  the  Lyceiun. 

1810.  (50  Geo^  III.)— On  the  25th  of  February,  Mr.  Arnold's  license  wfts 
renewed,  to  perform  "  English  operas,,  ballets  of  actioui  and  musicdl  enter- 
tainments" for  one  year. 

N.B. — A  similar  license  was  granted  to  Mr,  Arnold  for  the  five  successive 
years— that  is,  till  1815  inclusive. 

In  September  the  license  was  renewed  for  the  Drury  Lane  company,  in 
the  same  terms  as  the  preceding  one  of  last  year. 

In  this  year  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Privy  Coimcil  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  theatre  under  a  charter  of  incorporation.  The  petititn 
was  not  granted. 

1811.  (51  Geo.  III.)— In  September  a  similar  license  was  renewed  for  the 
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I>rary  lane  company ;  but  Col.  6revi]le*s  naiae  was  omitted*  that  gentle- 
man, owin^  to  some  differences  between  him  and  Mr.  Arnold,  havimr  retired 
from  the  001100114 

1812.  (52  .Geo.  I  Hi)— On  the  13th  of  May  Mr.  Arnold  received  a  letter 
fron  Mr.  John  Calvert  (then  secretary  to  the  Lord  Chamberlpin),  informmg 
him  that  the  renewal  of  his  license  *'  must  be  considered  uncertain.** 

N.B*. —  The  lioense,  nevertheless,  iccu  renewed  for  three  years  after- 
wards. 

The  new  theatre,  Drury  Lane,  opened,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Arnold*  .  -  i       ^ . '      , 

iDuzing  therJast  three  years  Mr.  Arnold  had  played,  under  his  own  yearly 
license,  for  only  four  months,  owing  to  the  arrax^ment  with  the  Druiy 
Lane  company.; 

During  the  three  succeeding  years,  Mr.  Arnold  kept  his  house  open  only 
for  the  same  limited  period.  In  order  to  bestow  his  undivided  attention  to 
the  establishment  whose  management  he  had  thus  undertaken. 

1815.  (65  Geo.  III.) — In  September,  Mr.  Arnold,  having  retired  from 
the  management  of  Drury  Lane,  publicly  announced  his  intention  to  erect 
a  new  theatre,,  and  to  open  the  same  eady  in  the  ensuing  summer ;  and, 
aeeordin^y,  the  oldtheatro  was  taken  down. . 

The  "  patentees  **  of  the  winter  theatres  petitioned  the  Prince  R^nt 
against  the.  renewal  of  Mr.  Arnolds  license. 

1816.  (56  Geo.  III.>--On  March  the  16th,  Mr.  Arnold  received  an  official 
Rotioe  froin  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  then  Lord  Chamberlain,  virtually  pro- 
hibiting him  from  opening  his  new  theatre  (which  he  had  avowed  his  mten- 
tion  of  doing 'Upon  the  15th  of  April)  under  his  then  unexpired  liceme, 
whieh  would  not  terminate  tiU  the  iSth  of  June. 

On  the  22d  of  May  a  license  was  granted  to  Mr.  Arnold  "  to  have  per- 
formed at  the  Lyceimi  English  operas,**  &c.  (as  theretofore),  "  from  the  5th 
day  of  Jane  next  to  the  5th  day  of  October  following,**  (a  period  of  four 
months  instead  of  the  whole  year.) 

A  similar  license  was  continued  yearly  till  1 823  (4  Geo.  IV,),  when  it  was 
varied,  so  as  to  exclude  *'  any  species  of  entertainment  whaiever^  without 
ai^plication  bdng  first  made  to  the  Lord  ChBmberlain*s  Office,  specifying  the 
nature  of  sudi  entertainment,  and  a  hcense  beins:  granted  for  the  same  ;** 
and  this  same  license  was  granted  up  to  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the 
El^i^h  Opera  House  by  &e. 

1830.  (10  Geo.  IV.)— On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  February  the  Ly- 
ceum, or  English  Opera  House,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  English  (>pera  company  played  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre. 

1831.  (1.  Will.  lV.)-.Petition  presented  to  the  King  by  Mr.  Arnold, 
(also  a  similar  one  by  Mr.  Morris,  of  the  Haymaiket.)  for  an  extension  of 
license.  Counter  petitions  by  the  proprietors  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury 
lane  against  such  extension-  The  rights  and  claims  of  all  jparties  fully 
discussed  by  bis  Majesty *$  commands  before  the  Xx)rd  Chancellor,  assisted 
by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
Sir  James  Park. 

Licenses  of  the  English  Opera  and  Haymarket  extended  to  six  months. 

1833.  :Same  Licenses  further  extended  to  eight  months. 

"  Union  of  the  Houses:*— BniTy  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  opening  both 

under  one  lessee,  and  with  one  company* 

T.  J.  A. 
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MY  TRAVELLING  ACQUAINTANCE. 

Vt  THX  AUTHOR  OF  *^  HIGH-WAT8  AND  BT-WATS.'* 


No.  II. — THE   PHILOSOPHER   OP   THE   ODENWALD. 

All  that  is  impressive  in  the  natural  aspect  of  forest  scenery,  or  m 
llie  associations  iv^hich  fancy  mixes  with  it,  is  Combined  in  the  mottn- 
tainous  and  wood-covered  district  called  the  Odenwald.  Those  who  care 
for  derivations  may  here  find  wherewithal  to  puzzle  themselves.  The 
most  likely  is  that  connected  with  the  god  0dm,  in  whose  honour  this 
forest  was  probably  named ;  and  its  wild  grandeur  suits  well  with  tlia 
remote  sublimity  of  this  origin* 

The  Odenwald  forms  a  district  of  from  thhty  to  forty  miles  extent  id 
every  direction.  It  is  bounded  on  the  westward  by  the  main  chain  of 
hills  called  thQ  Bergstrasse  chain;  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  riferi 
Mein  and  Neckar ;  on  the  north  by  the  plains  of  Hesse.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  several,  lateral  ridges,  as  well  as  by  many  small  rivers,  in  all 
its  parts  ;  and  in  most  it  is  wooded  beyond  what  may  be  imagined  by 
those  who  have  seen  only  insulated  forests,  however  celebrated.  Nothing 
can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  scattered  villages  and  ruined  castles; 
or  more  pastoral  than  the  occasional  valleys  and  patches  of  hill  side, 
which  have  been  snatched  from  the  primitive  luxuriance  of  forest 
savageness.  But  as  fisr  as  the  eye  can  reach  from  many  points  of  view, 
the  whole  tract  of  country  is  covered  with  madses  of  trees,  in  all  their 
profuse  varieties  of  green,  embodying  the  beautiful  of  nature -with  the 
mysterious  of  romance. 

The  forests  which  abound  in  the  small  states  of  Germany  are  care- 
fully preserved,  not  from  love  of  their  natural  charms,  or  reverence  for 
their  romantic  attributions,  but  beeatise  they  are  chiefly  domain  lands, 
and  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  each  indiridual  prince.  Those 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  cover  the  Odenwald  are  unusually  grand,  and 
it  is  imposible  to  conceive  anything  more  solemn  than  their  depths  of 
interminable  verdure.  Among  the  fine  diversities  of  scenery  which 
abound  on  every  path,  not  the  least  striking  are  the  masses  of  red 
almond-^tone,  and  the  huge  blocks  of  gnmite  which  lie  singly  in  the 
fields,  or  rise  in  abrupt  and  ru^;ed  battlements  from  the  valleys  through 
which  the  little  rivers  foam  along.  But  every  evidence  of  minor  beauty 
in  lost  in  admiration  of  the  main  feature  of  the  scene. 

After  tracing  the  windings  of  the  Neckar  for  three  leagues  up  the 
exquisite  valley  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  from  Heidelberg  to  Hirschom, 
I  struck  off  to  the  left,  followhig  the  course  of  one  of  those  small  streams 
which  flow  into  the  river.  A  broad  road,  in  a  highly-cultivated  vale, 
with  market-carts  and  market-people,  were  not  the  objects  I  sought  in 
visiting  the  Odenwald :  so  I  was  not  long  in  abandoning  the  chauss^ 
for  one  of  the  hanging  woods  which  shadowed  the  rivulet  on  the  right 
hand;  and  I  quickly  found  myself  on  the  summit  of  the  lateral  chain  of 
hills  which  separated  the  vale  I  left  behind  from  a  whole  territory  of  forest. 

It  was  the  very  meridian  of  summer  and  of  the  day.  The  heavens 
were  brilliantly  blue,  except  wh^e  the  rolling  masses  of  clouds  sailed 
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on,  as  though  Belf-iinpelled»  for  no  breeze  was  felt  by  which  their  course 
might  be  directed 3 — ^no  living  thing  caught  my  sight; — no  sound 
struck  on  my  ear.  It  was  the  very  intensity  of  solitude ; — not  that  pro- 
claimed by  the  paradoxical  sport  of  genius  to  exist  only  in 

"  The  haunt  and  hum  of  men-^** 

but  that  which  the  great  poet  denied  to  be  such,  while  none  more  than 
he  could  have  been  sensible  to  the  deep  reality. 

Yes,  this  is  solitude — ^when  feeling  and  thought  are  still, — ^when 
passion  sleeps,  and  selfishness  is  in  its  shroud, — when  the  agitations  of 
life  are  as  a  disremembered  dream,  and  the  social  world  exists  no  mora 
for  the  rapt  mind, — ^when  all  the  turmoil  of  our  nature  seems  extinct, 
and  we  stand  single,  silent,  and  unmoved,  as  though  a  monument  of 
man's  likeness  were  placed  amidst  nature's  desolation. 

Would  that  I  might  oftener  enjoy  those  moments,  when  humanity  is 
sublimed  into  forgetfulness,  and  the  mind  blends  like  an  atom  with 
creation's  vastness,  without  the  torturing  anxieties  which  beset  its 
peopled  ways!  But  such  occasions  rarely  present  themselves;  and 
even  when  they  do,  some  self-engendered  thought,  or  some  exter- 
nal excitement,  soon  comes  to  break  the  elemental  stillness  into  which 
we  seem  dissolved. 

While  I  stood,  and  gazed,  and  sunk  into  such  a  trance  as  this,  my 
eye  was  caught  by  an  object  moving,  but  not  advancing,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance below  me,  but  rendered  indistinct  by  the  intervening  branches  of 
birch-wood.  My  first  hope  was  that  some  stag  or  wild  boar  was  moving 
in  its  lair;  and,  starting  n'om  my  reverie,  I  felt  a  sportsman's  throb  of 
pleasure,  all  unworthy  of  the  solemn  fellowship  I  had  been  mixing  in.  I 
cocked  qiy  gun,  cautiously  roused  my  dog,  who  slept  at  my  foot,  and,  with 
a  warning  token  to  him,  slowly  crept  downwards,  holding  in  my  breath, 
and  steadily  fixing  my  eye  on  the  point  towards  which  I  moved.  In 
momentary  expectation  of  the  animal's  bounding>way,  I  was  prepared 
to  discharge  one  of  my  barrels  at  least  on  the  first  spring ;  and,  with 
the  weapon  raised  to  my  shoulder,  I  dropt  on  one  knee.  The  rustling 
of  the  leaves  on  which  I  came  down  roused  what  had  nearly  been  my 
prey ;  but,  ere  I  could  pull  the  trigger,  I  was  saved  from  a  whole  life  of 
regret,  by  the  loud  utterance  of  the  following  words : — "  Mercy !  mercy ! 
spare  my  life :  do  not  shoot  me.  Oh,  spare  me,  and  yon  shall  have 
everything  I  possess  in  the  world.  For  the  love  of  heaven,  don't  shoot 
me!" 

And  simultaneously  with  this  burst  of  entreaty,  which  I  give  literally, 
for  it  was  spoken  in  plain  English,  and  well-bred  accent,  the  figure  of 
a  man  revealed  itself  to  me,  rushing  frantically  a  few  paces  towards  me, 
and  then  falling  fiat  and  facewards  on  the  ground. 

I  could  not  restrain  a  loud  laugh.  The  sight  of  fear  without  danger 
is  irresistibly  ludicrous  to  the  looker  on,  nor  does  it  excite  much  sym« 
pathy  even  when  it  has  a  cause. 

**  Oh,  the  cold-blooded  monster !"  exclaimed  my  self-condemned  vic- 
tim to  himself,  as  he  thought ;  and  he  then  broke  forth  into  an  inco- 
herent continuance  of  his  supplication,  in  imperfect  German,  which  his 
returning  presence  of  mind  told  him  was  more  likely  than  his  mother- 
tongue  to  be  intelligible  to  a  freebooter  of  the  Odenwald.  I  confess  that 
I  was  crtaA  enough  to  etgoy  Ins  suspense.    But  perhaps  the  strangeness 
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of  his  manner  and  appearance  may  excuse  me  a  little.  He  tm  middle- 
aged,  bald,  and  barefooted.  He  wore  a  coarse  short  coat  of  greai 
camlet,  with  innumerable  pockets,  and  a  pair  of  rough  And  loose-hanging 
trousers ;  an  umbrella  and  spade  were  slung  at  his  back ;  a  iishing-roa 
dangled  before;  a  straw  basket  was  hanging  at  on^  side;  ak^ern  belt 
with  hatchet,  hammer,  pincers,  and  chisels  girded  his  wust;  and  a 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat  of  the  commonest  kind,  together  with  a  wdl- 
packed,  large,  hairy  knapsack,  lay  beside  him. 

"  Who  and  what  art  thou,  then?"  asked  I,  gruffly,  in  such'Grer- 
man  as  it  required  a  more  than  ordinary  dose  of  alarni  to  prevent 
his  at  once  detecting  for  little  better  than  English. 

"  I  am  a  foreigner,"  replied  he,  without  venturing  to  look  up ;  •*  a 
bom  Briton,  but  a  hearty  lover  of  the  Grerman  character.     A  man  of 
science, — a  poor  man  of  science,  very  poor,  I  assure  you ; — a  minera- 
logist, geologist,  and  natural  philosopher." 
'  "  What  dost  thou  here?"  growled  I,  smothering  an  uprising  laug;fa. 

*^  I  am  searching  for  snakes  and  scorpions,  specimens  of  misalt>  and 
a  vein  of  schistus.  So  you  see,  my  worthy  Sii*,  what  an  innocent  and 
harmless  person  I  am, — and  poor  withal,  beyond  anything  you  can 
imagine ; — ^but  if  you  will  only  spare  my  life,  all  I  possess  dn  earth  shall 
be  yours.  Pray  be  merciful  to  me !"  continued  he,  venturing  to  throw 
an  upward  look,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  irrepressible  fit  of  gigglingy 
which  burst  through  every  impediment  offered  by  my  hands  and 
handkerchief. 

*'  Snakes  and  scorpions,  basalt  and  schistus,"  exclaimed  I,  at  length, 
with  a  regular  English  horse-laugh,  which  does  one  good  in  proportion 
to  its  rarity  :  "  and  what,  my  good  Sir,  can  induce  you  to  follow  such 
preposterous  pursuits,  at  the  risk  of  being  shot  for  a  stag,  or  worried  for 
a  wild  boar  ?" 

While  I  spoke,  the  philosopher  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  in  the 
extravagance  of  extasy  at  his  certainty  of  safety,  he  rushed  forward  to 
embrace  me;  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  he  laughed,  jumped,  and 
played  such  antics  yf  ddight  as  never  were  witnessed  in  wood  or  wold 
since  the  night  when  the  witches  in  **  Faust "  danced  their  mad  round 
of  revelry. 

*'  Bless  my  soul !  How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  more  frightened  than 
hurt,!'  exclaimed  he  at  length.  "  Really  I  took  you  for  a  robber.  I 
beg  your  pardon, — but  it  was  very  suspicious  to 'see  you  stealing  down 
on  me,  with  your  gun  levelled  at  my  head.  How  very  odd  it  is !  Well, 
one  really  meets  Englishmen  in  stich  out-of-the-way  places,  and  doing 
such  odd  things !     Upon  my  life  it's  kjuite  funny." 

And  to  prove  that  he  felt  as  he  spoke,  he  laughed  still  heartier  than 
at  first,  rubbed  his  hands  together,  and  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes. 

"  Lord  bless  me!"  he  said  again;  "  I  really  shall  die; — it's  a  capital 
joke.  I  m\ist  put  it  in  my  journal :  it  is  really  the  strangest  adventure 
I  ever  met  with.  Sir,  I  am  extremely  happy  in  the  pleasure  of  making 
your  acquaintance, — your  name,  if  you  please  ?'' 

With  these  words,  he  pulled  a  green-covered  portfolio  from  an  inside 
pocket,  and  taking  a  pen  from  an  inkhom  which  was  pendant  from  a 
button-hole  of  his  coat,  he  prepared  to  enter  my  name  in  his  diary. 

*  His  expreseioa  was  Hochp9Ug^bomer  tierm,  litenlJy  "  highly  weU^hora  g«ii* 
tlemau.'* 
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'*  Oil,  never  mind  mj  name,"  said  I,  "  that  would  altogether  spoil 
the  adventure.     It  is  much  more  mysterious  to  leave  a  hlank." 

'^  True,  tr\ie;  upon  my  life  you  are  right :  the  thing  is  quite  delight- 
ful as  it  stands ;  pray  do  me  the  favour  not  to  let  your  name  slip  out  in 
our  CQnvei;^on.  This  adventure  will  tell  admirahly  in  my  geological, 
mineralogical,  and  philosophical  tour; — it  will  enliven  it  amazingly. 
How  very  lucky  it  was  you  did  not  shoot  me !  How  odd  to  be  taken 
for  a  boar!     Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

Not  very  odd  neither,  thought  I,  for  I  began  to  perceive  clearly  that 
he  was  one  of  the  species.  But  I,  nevertheless,  thought  him  well  suited 
for  my  purposes ;  and  I  resolved  to  cherish  him,  as  long  as  he  was  so. 

**  You  seem  at  home  in  these  wild  districts,"  said  I. 

"  Why,  yes,  indeed ;  I  may  say  I  am  at  home, — that  is  to  say,  as  far 
as  previous  study  makes  one  acquainted  with  a  place  one  was  never  in 
before," 

This,  then,  is  your  first  visit  to  the  Odeuwald  ?" 
Exactly, — though  not  exactly  neither,  for  I  have  many  a  time  seen 
it  in  fancy ;  do  you  understand  ?    And  I  flatter  myself  I  know  it  much 
better  than  many  who  have  lived  in  it  all  their  lives.*' 

*'  You  have,  no  doubt,  acquired  your  knowledge  by  maps  and  guide- 
books ?" 

•*  Not  at  all !     These  are  very  vulgar  methods,  I  assure  you." 

*'  From  the  inhabitants,  eh  ?" 

**  By  no  means :  the  peasants  are  wonderfully  ignorant  of  geology, 
— ^the  only  true  method  by  which  one  may  know  a  country.  But  I  am 
particularly  acquainted  with  the  primitive  formations  of  all  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Berg-strasse,  (the  Rpman  strata  rmmtana^)  as  well  as  of 
those  lateral  ranges  which  run  in  parallel  lines  with  them.  Therefore, 
no  one,  I  may  say,  can  know  the  country  better." 

''  Then  pray  tell  me  the  distance  to  Erbach,  for  I  am  bound  for  that 
place." 

*^  That  I  really  do  not  know.  I  do  not  profess  any  common  acquain- 
tanceship with  towns  or  villages ;  but  if  you  can  tell  me  its  bearings 
with  the  Fclsen-^meer*y  or  the  Riesensdule  f,  or  the  isolated  granite  block 
called  the  Giant's  Altar, — the  chief  things  worth  knowing  in  the  Oden- 
wald, — ^I  shall  very  soon  be  able  to  trace  the  way  by  examhiing  a  little 
the  various  strata  of  theaie  hills,  which  will  infallibly  guide  us." 

*'  That  I  think  would  be  rather  a  tedious  proceeding,  and  not  neces- 
sary now,  as  I  happen  to  know  that  Erbach  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
Neckar,  and  the  position  of  the  sun  is  as  sure  a  guide  as  the  layers  of 
earth  or  stone  which  you  propose  digging  for.  So  pray  put  up  your 
spade,"  with  which  he  had  begun  to  poke  into  the  ground. 

**  Whatever  you  please :  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  accommodate  myself 
to  your  plans,  and  glad  to  be  your  companion  for  the  day." 

•*  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  I,  somewhat  alarmed  at  his  proposal,  "  I 
have  no  exact  plans  ;  and  as  our  pursuits  are  ratlier  dissimilar,  I  think 
we  had  better  not  enter  into  so  close  an  alliance :  but  I  shall  be  glad  if 
we  may  walk  together  for  an  hour  or  two." 

*^  That's  precisely  what  I  should  like,"  replied  my  complaisant  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  bundling  up  his  various  instruments,  and  buckling  on 
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his  knapsack,  we  struck  through  a  path  in  the  direction  on  which  t  wai 
bound. 

"  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  fine  traditions  regarding  these  forests  ?" 
asked  I. 

**  Traditions  ?  Yes,  I  dare  say  there  are,"  answered  he.  "  It  is 
certain  that  the  Odenwald  was  dedicated  to,  and  called  after,  Odin,  who 
was,  you  know,  the  Mercury  of  the  northern  mythology,  as  Thor  was 
its  Hercules,  Frigga  its  Venus,  and  so  on.  This  Odin  was,  in  fact, 
a  very  extraordinary  person,  a  half-and-half  kind  of  Adonis  and 
Mercury  combined.  Frigga  was  very  much  enamoured  of  him, — 
excessively  so, — and  he  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar ;  but  then  he  was 
also  the  god  of  eloquence,  and  of  pickpockets,  too,  for  aught  I  know, 
— but  it  is  not  quite  sure  that  the  ancient  Germans  wore  pockets  j — 
and  he  presided  over  departed  souls  on  their  arrival  at  Yalhalla,  just 
as  Mercury  did  in  the  l€Btis  sedibus  of  Elysium.  Tacitus  puts  the  thing 
quite  out  of  doubt,  in  fact.  He  tells  us  how  the  Germans  had  conse- 
crated their  forests  to  their  gods,  and  christened  them, — that  is,  not 
exactly  christened  them,  inasmuch  as  Christianity  was  somewhat  a  later 
institution,  but  ccUled  them  by  their  names, — *  lucos  ac  nemora  conse- 
crant^  deorumque  nomifdhus  appellant,*  but  you  remember  the  passage, 
no  doubt.  Then,  as  to  Mercury,  alias  Odin,  he  (Tacitus)  proves  that 
he  (Mercury)  was  the  chief  object  of  their  worship, — *  deorum  maxme 
Mercurium  colunty*  says  he,  that's  Tacitus.  So  I  suppose  that  your 
doubts  are  all  removed?    If  not,  I  can  easily " 

**  Blesli  you.  Sir,  I  have  no  doubts,"  said  I,  stopping  his  pedantic  prattle. 

•*  Exactly  !  Just  as  the  *  knife-grinder '  had  no  story, — that's  very 
good  indeed, — a  very  apt  quotation ;  and  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
great  column  called  the  Riesensavle,  which  some  think  a  remnant  of  the 
Temple  of  Odin ;  but  I  confess  it  strikes  me  to  be  a  work  of  the  Romans. 
You  are  aware  that  this  district  formed  a  part  of  their  agri  decumati  ?" 

"  I  had  not  quite  made  up  my  mind ;  but  when  I  spoke  of  traditions 
just  now,  I  did  not  mean  to  go  back  to  the  guess-work  theories  of  anti- 
quarians. I  alluded  to  some  of  those  local  beliefs,  which  break  through 
tne  background  of  history  as  the  sun  bursts  yonder  through  the  dense- 
ness  of  this  forest,  throws  light  upon  its  heavy  masses,  and  brings  out 
its  fine  details  into  relief, — something,  in  short,  which  tells  of  the  real 
people  who  inhabited,  and  not  the  imagined  deities  who  presided  over, 
these  woods." 

*'  Oh,  aye,  yes ;  now  I  comprehend  you.  You  allude  to  the  Linden- 
sckmidty  or  wild  Jager, — the  Spectre  Huntsman,  that  is  to  say, — or 
the  Ghost  Knight  of  Rodenstein,  perhaps,  who  rides  out  with  his  chivalry 
to  announce  a  European  war  ?  But  I  must  candidly  tell  you  that  I 
myself  don't  believe  a  word  of  those  things.  I  don't  indeed.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  these  notions  are  as  false  as  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Andes,  who  see  atrial  battles  in  a  thunder-storm,  and  that  the 
modem  Ldndenschmdt  is  but  the  Lind  dreclum  of  old  times,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  poem  of  *  Niebclungen,'  which  must  be  familar  to  you. 
And  to  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  my  reasoning,  you  have  only  to  re- 
collect that  the  roaring  of  the  wind  is  singularly  solemn  and  sonorous  in 
these  vast  forests,  and  that " 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  give  yourself  the  trouble ;  I  am  quite  satisfied,"  said 
I,  half-sick  of  my  philosopher,  who  mistook  my  ideas  of  the  thrilling 
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tradidoDB  of  the  olden  tiiiie»  for  frippery  fancies  about  Thor  and  Odin, 
or  foolish  freaks  of  peasant  superstition ;  and  actually  set  about  rea^- 
soning  for  the  one  and  against  the  other. 

**  Pray  may  I  ask  why  you  go  barefoot?"  said  I,  somewhat  abruptly 
I  confess. 

**  Oh,  certainly,"  replied  he.  **  For  two  reasons :  firstly,  it  is  the 
only  way  to  traverse  a  mountain  district ;  and  secondly,  it's  quite  im- 
possible to  procure  in  this  country  the  proper  sort  of  grease  for  one*8 
shoes.  I  carry  mine  in  this  basket ;  but  when  you  visit  the  upper  ridges 
of  the  Rhiggiy  you  will  find  thereabouts  the  only  real  mixture  that*tf 
worth  a  kreutzer, — perfect  waterproof  cement, — in  fact,  I  have  the 
receipt  in  my  portfolio,  if  you  wish  for  it ; — ^but,  alas !  the  materials  arc 
not  to  be  had  We." 

*•  Don't  give  yourself  the  trouble ;  I  never  grease  my  shoes,"  said  L 
as  he  prepared  to  search  ;  and  to  turn  from  the  ignoble  subject,  1  asked 
him  if  he  was  very  fond  of  fishing  ? 

**  Detest  it;  utterly  detest  it  !*'  was  his  reply.  "  But  I  angle  some- 
times,  to  try  the  effects  of  particular  kinds  of  hooks,  and  the  virtue  of 
various  flies." 

"  The  eflects  of  particular  kinds  of  hooks?'* 

**  Yes ;  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  know  how  long  a  fiab  may  linger 
under  particular  wounds  of  the-<racAe<r,  or  gills;  besides  which  ■  ■  " 
**  Do  you  ever  shoot  ?" 

*■  Never :  it's  so  cruel.    I  hate  cruelty  to  animals." 
*'  The  devil  you  do  !    Yet  you  kill  fish  to  see  how  long  they  may 
linger  ?•• 

**  Oh,  that's  quite  a  dififerent  thine ;  that's  in  the  way  of  science. 
I  have  attended  Majendie's  practical  lectures,  for  instance,  and  seen 
him  carve  a  living  lap-dog  without  the  least  emotion  of  nerve ;  but  I 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  shoot  a  partridge,  not  I." 

I  reflected  a  while  as  he  ran  on  in  this  strain ;  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  was,  after  all,  better  satisfied  to  follow  the  natural  in- 
stinct which  makes  man,  in  all  ages  and  climes,  savage  or  civilized,  a 
sportsman,  than  to  pursue  even  the  necessary  cruelties  of  science^  much 
less  those  which  are  too  often  wanton  and  too  commonly  useless. 

"God  bless  me;  what's  that?  ah,  ha!  I've  caught  it,"  cried  my 
philosopher,  darting  the  point  of  his  umbrella  (which  he  had  held  over 
him  like  Robinson  Crusoe  in  the  sun)  into  the  grass  by  the  path  side. 
*^  Some  curious  animal,  I'll  warrant  it;  perhaps  a  scorpion  !'* 

But,  on  taking  it  up,  it  was  but  a  poor  little  mole,  the  magnetism  of 
whose  unlucky  star  had  attracted  it  unconsciously  above  earth,  and 
marked  it  for  a  prey  to  enlightenment  and  science. 

*'  What  a  pretty  creature  it  is !  How  velvety  its  skin, — ^what  sweet 
little  paws ; — dear  me,  I'm  afraid  I  have  broken  its  spine  !" 

And  so,  iiideed,  he  had.  There  was  no  outward  wound,  but  the 
blood  gushed  from  the  poor  animal's  mouth;  it  save  sounds  of  pain, 
and  writhed  on  his  palm  as  he  examined  it  minutely. 

"  For  God's  sake,  throw  it  down,  and  kill  it,"  said  I ;  "  put  it  out  of 
pain.     I'll  shoot  it." 

•*  Oh,  not  for  the  world !"  exclaimed  he.  "  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of 
blood,  except  in  a  dissection.  I  wonder  how  long  it  could  live  yet  f  Yes, 
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its  spine  must  be  broken !  What  an  injured  and  penecoted  nee  of 
animals  this  poor  mole  belongs  to !  What  a  shame  it  is  that  it  shodd 
be  so  treated  and  so  misunderstood !  Did  we  rightly  read  its  uses,  we 
should  preserve,  instead  of  killing  it ;  shoidd  keep  it  in  a  cage  of  boooar 
instead  of  setting  traps  for  it.  In  stirring  up  the  soil,  the  mole  makes  it 
more  light  and  porous.  In  passing  through  the  earth,  it  only  obeys  that 
conservative  instinct  which  keeps  it  in  hostility  with  a  mdical  enemy 
that  ravages  the  vested  rights  and  profits  of  the  fanner.  The  mole  eats  no 
plant;  anatomical  inspection  proves  it  to  be  non-frugiverous.  Examine 
its  dental  construction,  and  you  will  see  at  once  that  it  is  a  carnivorous 
animal.  Open  its  stomach,  and  you  will  find  no  symptom  of  vegetable 
nourishment,  but  merely  the  undigested  remnants  of  the  reptile  it  de- 
vours,— the  hard  skin  and  larvae  of  the  insect  called  (rather  wdgaHj, 
by  the  bv)  the  maybug,  an  insect  which,  like  itself,  lives  in  the  dark 
bowels  of  the  earth  for  a  while,  voraciously  devouring  the  seeds  undc 
ground,  and  subsequently,  in  its  metamorphosis,  robbing  the  trees  of 
their  verdure,  and  ruining  the  fruit  in  its  germ." 

''  Do  let  me  finish  it,"  said  I,  impatiently. 

**  No,  no !  I'll  take  it  to  the  river  yonder  and  drown  it;  that  wiU  be 
a  much  easier  death.  Poor  little  thing!  Yea,  yes;  it's  iht  spbe 
that's  broken  ;  poor  little  thing !  How  smooth.  What  sweedj 
pretty  paws!"  ^ 

He  thus  murmured  till  he  reached  the  river,  when  he  flung  the  mole 
in,  and  stood  for  at  least  twenty  minutes  on  the  brink ;  looking  lor  fiih 
I  thought,  or  perhaps  moralizing,  as  I  was  myself,  stretched  on  the  km* 
grass,  ^m^  tegmine  fagiy  for  I  was  on  the  verge  of  a  magnificent  beech 
forest.  He  at  last  came  towards  me,  his  watch,  (a  beautiful  Bregaet,) 
which  he  had  till  then  kept  hidden  in  a  secret  pocket,  in  his  band. 

^^  It  lived  exactly  eighteen  minutes  and  twedve  seconds,"  said  he,  as 
he  approached. 

"  What  ?"  exclaimed  I,  starting  up,  for  he  took  me  by  surprise.  I 
had  quite  forgotten  him  and  his  hapless  victim  for  at  least  half  that 
time. 

"  Why,  the  mole,"  answered  he. 

"What!     In  the  water?" 

**  Yes,  to  bfe  sure.  I  am  now  convinced  that  it  is  truly  of  the  pig 
species:  it  persisted  to  swim  against  the  stream  till  the  last;  it's  a  veiy 
curious  illustration  of  the  received  theory.  I  must  put  it  in  my  jounia]; 
— pray  wait  a  bit." 

•*  Ck)me  along,  come  along,"  said  I,  impatiently.  "  Yon  will  hare 
time  enough  for  that :  I  must  push  on." 

"  Certainly,  to  be  sure;  you  are  very  right:  but  it  was  a  curious  ad- 
venture, wasn't  it  ?" 

"  Very,"  said  I,  and  I  strode  on,  hating  the  humbug  sensitiveness  that 
shrunk  from  the  manly  pursuits  of  the  field,  but  could  gloat  on  dying 
agonies — for  science*  sake  ! 

"  Bless  my  soul !  but  you  walk  very  fast,"  exclaimed  at  length  the 
panting  pliilosophcr^  out  of  breath,  and  both  face  and  scalp  glowii^ 
deep  crimson. 

"  Am  I  going  too  fast  for  you  ?    Because,  if  so "  we  can  part  heie, 

I  would  have  added ;  but  he  cut  me  short. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all :  I  am  particularly  fond  of  walking  fast.    But 
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the  hct  iB^  1  bftve  a  gwd  number  of.  thhigs  alxmt  me.    I  like  to  make 
myself  comlbrtable  in  traveHing.'^ 

"  Oom/erfoAfc  indeed !    I  wonder  you  don't  hb^^ 
baggaige  and  tooLs."  . 

^  Blees  me  I  tbat  would  cost  me  at  least  twenty-four  kreutzere  a-day." 

^' About  eightpence  Englisb?^' 

^*  Veiry  nearly ;  •  labour  is  excessively  dear  in*  this  part  of  the  country ; 
and  therie  forest-guidea  never  take  leas  than  labourer's  hire." 

<•  Icdeed.lV  exolaimed  I,  staring  at -the  gold  chain  which  was 
fastened  to  lua^Bregi^^ — a  fifty-guinea  repeater,  at  least. 

"  Xmafce  it  a  p(nnt  to  carry  my  own  things.  I'm  an  old  traveller,  I 
assure  you^    I'm  never  taken  in."     • 

"  You  hare  a  variety  of  implements  ?" 

V  Eveiything,  I  fancy,  which  a  geologist,  mineralogist,  or  natural 
philosopher  should  have  for  his  personal  convenience." 

^'^Omoemence  P^  thought  I. 

"  But  I  don't  load  myself  as  travellers  generally  do.  For  instance,  I 
have  no  pocket  compass ;  the  different  strata  tell  me  my  course,  as  I 
before  ebserved.  Nor  any  thermometer.  I  have  another  method  for 
finding  oiit  what  weather  is  coming." 

**  ,What  is  ehat^  pray  ?  " 

**  Why  this ; — wait  a  little,— just  a  moment." 

I  sav  the  poor  devil. wanted  a  respite  from  the  "  slapping  page"  we 
bad  been  g^g  at,  and  I  stopped  while  he  unbuckled  his  spade,  and  fell 
to  work  digging  in.  various  places,  till  at  last  he  came  to  an  anthill. 

**  Ay,  now  I  have  it,"  said  he,  unmercifully  turning  up  myriads  of 
the  unfoftunate  insects,  and  destroying  the  labour  of  months  :  ^*  this  is 
it.  Tfai&is  the  way,  to  know  the  weather.  If  the  ants  build  at  the  top, 
it  is  sure  to  be  fine,  and  vice  versa  ; — that's 'the  unerring  way,  I  assure 
you,  known  to  all  proficients  in  natural  philosophy.  I  am  surprised  you 
were  not  aware  of  it." 

If  I  had,  I  should  not  have  practised  it." 
Bless  my  soul!  why  not?" 

But  I  gave  him  no  reason.  Afler  several  attempts  at  conversation, 
which  I  did  not  encourage,  he  asked  me  suddenly, 

"  Do  you  carry  a  pocket  glass  ?  "  • 

No,"  replied  I ;  '^-  not  always  2  sometimes  on  ascending  a  hill." 
W}iy  that's  the  very  place  you  want  it  least,"  said  he,  laughing. 
**  Flies  are  much  more  common  in  the  low  grounds,  particularly  in  these 
thick-wooded  passes^". 

WhOe  I  pondered  as  to  what  possible  relation  flies  could  have  to  a 
pqcket.  telescope,  my  companion  held  on,  a  rigmarole  train  of  rea- 
soning^ which  I  did  not  understand,  walking  all  the  while  in  a  very  odd 
sort  oif.  sidelong  motion,  with  his  face  upturned,  and  his  eyes,  as  I 
thought,. remarkably  wide  open.  I  really  began  to  have  some  misgivings 
as  to  his  sanity,  and  sidled  away  from  him  as  much  as  the  narrow  path 
allowed :  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  struck  himself  a  most  violent  slap 
in  the  £eice  with  his  left  hand,  fumbling  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  with  the 
right,  stopping  shmt,  and  exclaiming  in  manifest  glee, 
^*  Heureka !    Heuzeka !    I  have  it^  I  haveit ! " 

NoVr^yOU  XXXIX.  90.  CLV.  .       T     . 
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**  For  Heaven's  sake,  wliat  aih  yoa  ?''  aaked  I^  atanag  at  him,  baft 

keeping  at  a  reasonable  distance. 

**  Ms  me  ?  nothing,  but  that  I  have  a  gigantic  gnat  or  mosquito  in 
my  eye.    I  have  it  fast :  it  sha'n't  escape  me." 

I  here  stepped  dose  up  to  him,  offering  to  take  the  fly  out  of  his  efe  ; 
but  he  repidsed  me  with  one  hand,  holding  the  lid  closed  with  the  other» 
and  evidently  suffering  under  a  severe  smarting,  for  the  scalding  teuB 
were  bursting  out  between  his  fingers.  He  at  last  succeeded  in  openiD^ 
a  small  tortoise-shell-cased  looking-glass  with  his  right  hand,  and  fixing 
himself  in  a  finn  attitude  with  legs  astride,  elbows  raised,  and  moutli 
wide  open,  he  proceeded,  cautiously  to  emancipate  the  ujifortunate  fly 
which  he  had  caught  so  cunningly.  He  after  some  time  succeeded  in 
picking  out  the  litue  atom,  which  had  been  drowned  in  tears,  and  then, 
wiping  his  bloodshot  eye,  and  putting  his  mirror  carefully  up  again,  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  most  ludicrous  triumph, 

*^  Well,  Sir;  do  you  now  see  the  advantage  of  a  pocket-glass?  Yoa 
observe  how  independent  it  makes  a  man?  I  never  travel  witbout  it, 
particularly  in  low  and  marshy  grounds,  where,  as  you  most  probably 
understand,  these  annoying  insects  are  morp  particularly  on  tiie  wing* 
I  am  very  subject  to  catching  them  in  my  eyes," 

**  You  seem  to  have  the  knack,"  said  I ;  and  I  now  thoroughly  made 
up  my  mind  that  this  fly-catchine,  mole-killing,  fish-torturiog  philoso- 
pher was  an  ass  of  the  first  qua!uty.  Everytlung  that  pawed  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  gave  me  still  more  abundant  proofs ;  and  the  niggardli- 
ness he  displayed  in  all  the  little  transactions  of  eating  and  drinking  till 
we  reached  Erbach,  (for  I  could  not  shake  him  off,)  made  me  set  him 
down  for  a  very  shabby  fellow  into  the  baigain.  One  instance  may 
suffice : — We  had  to  cross  a  rivulet  at  a  place  wha«  the  late  fains  had 
swollen  it  so  much  as  to  require  the  aid  of  a  little  ferry-boat,  which  lay 
there  for  the  convenience  of  the  country  people.  The  boy  who  pushed 
it  backwards  and  forwards  demanded  two  kreutzers  (about  three  &r* 
things)  each  for  the  passage.  The  philosopher  got  into  a  violent  rage; 
swore  it  was  an  imposition ;  that  one  kreutzer  was  more  than  enough ; 
that  he  did  not  value  the  money,  not  he,  (the  common  cant  of  *  penny 
wise,  pound  foolish '  economists,)  but  that  he  would  sooner  wad&  the 
river  than  submit.  This  he  accordingly  attempted;  but,  to  my  great 
enjoyment,  and  the  extravagant  delight  of  young  Charon  who  put 
me  across,  he  stumbled  in  the  middle,  fell  flat  on  his  face,  and  came 
out  drenched,  dismal,  and  discomfited,  with  the  loss  of  several  of  his 
precious  specimens,  his  fishing-rod  broken,  and  the  contents  of  his 
Knapsack  soaked  through  and  through.  One  public  good  rmlted  6om 
this  mishap ;  the  journal  of  mineralogical,  geological,  Kod  philoaophical 
research  was  utterly  blotted  out.  *'  The  reading  world,"  as  the  phrase 
goes, thus  escaped  an  awiiil  addition ia the  taAs  on  time;  and  asecond 
advantage  will  flow  from  the  adventure,  if  those  who  may  see  this  record 
of  it  at  the  same  time  profit  by  the  moral  it  contains. 

The  nip^ht  at  length  set  in,  and  we  were  saftly  lodged  in  the  inn  at 
Erbach,  just  in  front  of  the  old  castle,  whose  curiositieB  I  had  a  long* 
indulged  intention  of  exploring.  Tht  little  town  looked  wdl,  aa  we 
approached  it,  enveloped  in  a  warm  haie,  which  threw  a  veil  <tf  conceal- 
ment on  half  the  beauties  of  the  neighbouring  wooda  and  valk^ 
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heightening  the  rest,  and  just  allowed  the  caBtle-turrets  to  appear, 
shadowed  with  the  mystery  of  mist  and  imagination. 

After  a  magnificent  supper,  consisting  of  a  basin  of  boiled  bread  and 
milk,  a  salad,  and  a  huge  pancake, — the  couunon  bill  of  fare  of  a  Ger- 
man eyening  repast  in  a  rural  district,  the  philosopher  and  myself 
retired.  I  told  him  of  my  intention  to  part  company  there ;  begged  him 
to  proceed  on  his  journey  on  the  morrow ;  wished  him  good  night ;  and 
heartily  hoped  I  had  lost  sight  of  him  for  ever.  > 

Not  so !  for  scarcely  had  I  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep,  the  delicious 
efiect  of  air  and  exercise  on  him  whose  breast  is  not  overloaded  with  that 
*'  perilous  stuff ''  which  Macbeth  speaks  of,  when  my  bed-room  door 
-was  suddenly  biu^t  open,  and  my  wide-staring  eyes  beheld  the  figure 
of  the  philosopher,  ungarmented,  except  in  the  scant  drapery  of  a  blue 
check  snirt,  a  red  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  pipe  in  his  hand. 

'*  For  Grod's  sake,  get  up  I  Jump,  jump !"  exclaimed  he.  *'  A  most 
beautiful  sight !  Look,  look  I  There  rises  Scorpio  over  the  chimneys, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Virgin!     Look,  look !" 

Starting  out  of  bed  at  the  first  invitation,  I  turned  my  gaze  in  the 
direction  he  pointed  to;  bewildered,  for  a  moment,  by  commingling 
associations  of  snakes,  scorpions,  and  tom  cats,  and  a  thousand  incon- 
gruous fancies  connected  with  house-roofs  and  conjunctions  too  numerous 
for  momentary  disentanglement.  In  my  half-waking  confusion  I  never 
dreamt  of  Scorpio  and  Virgo ;  and  it  was  only  when  I  fixed  my  eyes 
on  the  brilliant  mystery  first  named,  shining  high  above  the  lofty  ridge 
of  the  castle  walls,  that  I  knew  my  philosopher  addod  a  smattering  of 
astronomy  to  his  alogies  and  ologies ;  and  I  ahaost  cursed  my  stars 
for  dooming  me  to  endure  the  infliction  of  this  persecuting  carica- 
ture of  science,  both  by  day  and  night,  I,  however,  quickly  turned 
him  out  of  my  room,  betook  myself  to  bed  again,  and  quite  forgot  him 
and  his  absurdities,  till  a  chance  informant  lately  told  me  that  he  was 
the  possessor  of  at  least  3000/.  a-year ;  and  that  his  air  of  poverty  and 
meanness  was  assumed  to  remove  suspicion  of  his  personal  wealth, — 
not  worth, — he  invariabW  carrying  a  large  sum  about  him.  I  then 
determined  that  he  was  ndr  game  for  **  a  »ketcbs''-^in  his  double  capa- 
city of  noodle  and  niggaid. 
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THE  FEMALE  CONVICT-SHI?. 

BT  TH0HA9  H4TNES  BA.TLY. 

The  tide  is  in,  the  breese  is  fair, 

The  vessel  under  weigh ; 
The  gallant  prow  glides  swiftly  on. 

And  throws  aside  the  spray :.    / 
The  tranquil  ocean,  mirror-like. 

Reflects  the  deep  blue  skies  ;^ ,  . 
And,  pointing  to  the  destined  cpurie»r 

The  straightened  pennon  flies. 

Oh!  none  of  those  heart-<!radled  prayers 

That  never  reach  the  Kp, 
No  benedictions  wait  upon.  .1  . .  1  { 

That  fast-receding  ship ;         ,  ^ 
No  tearful  eyes  are  stram^d  to  waitoh* 

Its  pi-ogress  from  the  land ; 
And  there  are  none  to  wave  the  scarf. 

And  none  to  kiss  the  hand* 

Yet  women  throng  that  vessel's  deck — 

The  haggard,  and  the  f^. 
The  young  in  guilt,  and  thedeprave4 
■    Are  intermingled  there ! 
The  girl,  who  from  her  mother's  amU 

Was  early  lured  away ; 
The  harden  d  hag,  whose  trade  hath  been 

To  lead  the  pure  astray  I 

A  young  and  sickly  mother  kneels 

Apart  from  all  the  rest ; 
And  with  a  song  of  home  she  liillsr 

The  babe  upon  her  breast.  ' 
She  fidters,--for  her  tear*  tmut  flow,-^ 

She  cannot  end  the  verse ;    ' 
And  nought  is  heard  among  1lie<erowd 

But  laughter,  shout,  or  curse  I 

'Tis  sunset.    Hark  I  the  signalfguil  ;«- 

All  from  the  deck  are  sent— 
The  young,  the  old,  the  best,  thp  worst, 

In  one  dark  dim^on  pent  I 
Their  wailings,  and  their  horrid  mirth. 

Alike  are  nush'd  in  sleep : 
And  now  the  female  connct-ship 

In  silence  "ploug!^  the  defep. 

But  long  the  lurid' tempest^loud 

Hath  brooded  o'er  the.  waves  ;  . 
And  suddenly  the  winds  are  roused. 

And  leave  their  secret,  caves ; 
And  up  alofl  the  ship  is  borne. 

And  down  again  as  fast ; 
And  eveiy  mi^fy  billow  seems 

More  wreadM  thui  the  last. 
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Ohf  who  that  loves  the  pleasure-barquef 

%  jsiipmer  breezes  iknii^d^ 
Shan  dare  to  paint  the  ocean-stomi» 

Terrificall  jr  mnd  ? 
When  helplessljr  the  vessel  drifts. 

Each  torn  sail  closely  furFd ; 
When  not  a  man  of  idl  the  crew 

Knows  whither  she  is  burrd! 

And  who  shall  tell  the  agony 

Of  those  confined  beneath, 
Who  in  the  darkness  ch*ead  to  die— 

How  unprepared  for  death ! 
Who,  loathing,  to  each  other  cling 

When  every  hope  hath  ceased, 
,  And  beat  against  their  prison  door. 

And  shriek  to  be  released! 

Three  time^  the  ship  hath  struck.    Again  I 

She  never  more  will  float. 
Ohl  wail  not  for  the  rising  tide ; 

Be  steady — man  the  boat. 
And  see,  assembled  on  the  shore. 

The  mcrcifVil,  the  brave  ;— 
Quick,  set  the  female  convicts  free. 

There  still  is  time  to  save ! 

II  is' ia  vain !  what  demon  blinds 

The  captain  and  the  crew  ? 
The  rapid  rising  of  the  tide 

With  mad  ddight  they  view. 
•  .Tkey  hope  the  coming  waves  will  waft 

The  convict  ship  away  { 
The  foaming  monster  hurries  on, 

Impatient  for  his  prey ! 

And  He  is  come !  the  rushing  flood 

In  thunder  sweeps  the  deck ; 
The  groaxiinff  timbers  fly  ajmrt,  : 

The  vessd  is  a  wreck ! 
One  moment  from  the  femaJe  crowd 

There  comes  a  fearful  cry ; 
The  next,  they're  hurl'd  into  the  deep, 

To  struggle,  and  to  die  I 

Their  corses  strew  a  foreign  shore. 

Left  by  the  ebbing  tide; 
And  sixty  in  a  ghasny  row 
'   Lie  number'd,  side  bv  side  I 
The  lifeless  mother's  bleeding  form 

Coines  floating  from  the  wrecic ; 
And  lifeless  is  the  babe  she  bound 

So  fondly  round  her  neck ! 

Tis  morn ; — ^the  anxious  eye  can  trace 

No  vessel  on  the  deep ; 
But  gathered  timber  on  the  shore 

Lies  in  a  gloomy  heap : 
In  winter  time  those  brands  will  blaze 

Our  tranquil  homes  to  warm, 
Though  torn  from  that  poor  convict  ship 

That  perished  in  the  storm ! 
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BT  MISS  KlTFOIUlf 


No.  11. — ^PSTSA  JftNKINSi  THB  POULTKRKR. 

As  I  prophesied,  so  it  fdl  out :  Mr.  Stephen  lAne  became 
officer  of  Sunham.  I  did  not,  however,  foresee  that  the  matter  would 
be  so  easily  and  so  speedily  settled;  neither  did  he*  Mr.  Jacob  Jones, 
the  ex-ruler  of  that  respectable  hamlet,  was  a  cleveier  person  than  we 
took  him  for;  and,  instead  of  staying  to  be  beaten,  sagely  preferred  to 
"  evacuate  Flanders,"  and  leave  the  enemy  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  field  of  batUe.  He  did  not  even  main  his  appearance  at  the  vestry, 
nor  did  any  of  his  partizans.  Stephen  had  it  all  his  own  way ;  was 
appointed  overseer',  and  found  himself,  to  his  great  astonishment,  cany- 
ing  all  his  points,  sweeping  away,  cutting  down,  turning  out,  retrenching, 
and  reforming  so  as  never  reformer  did  before  ;*^or  in  the  good  town 
of  B ,  alUiough  eventually  triumphant,  and  pretty  generally  success- 
ful in  most  of  his  operations,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  play  the  part, 
not  of  a  minister  wno  originates,  but  of  a  leader  of  opposition  who  de- 
molishes measures ;  in  snort,  he  had  been  a  sort  of  check,  a  balance- 
wheel  in  the  borough  machinery,  and  never  dreamt  of  being  turned  into 
a  main  spring  -,  so  that,  when  called  upon  to  propose  his  own  plans,  his 
success  disconcerted  him  not  a  little.  It  was  so  unexpected,  and  he 
himself  so  imprepared  for  a  catastrophe  which  took  from  him  his  own 
dear  fault-finding  ground,  and  placed  him  in  the  situation  of  a  reviewer 
who  should  be  required  to  write  a  better  book  than  the  one  under  dis- 
section, in  the  place  of  cutting  it  up. 

Our  good  butcher  was  fairly  posed,  and,  what  was  worse,  his  adver- 
sary knew  it.  Mr,  Jacob  Jones  fblt  his  advantage,  returned  with 
all  his  forces  (consisting  of  three  individuals,  like  '^  a  three-tailed 
bashaw")  to  the  field  which  he  had  abandoned,  and  commenced  a  series 
of  skirmishing  guerrilla  warfare,  affairs  of  posts,  as  it  were,  which  went 
near  to  make  his  ponderous,  and  hitherto  victorious  enemy,  in  spite  of 
the  weight  of  his  artillery  and  the  number  and  discipline  of  his  troops, 
withdraw  in  his  turn  from  the  position  which  he  found  it  so  painful  and 
so  difficult  to  maintain.  Mr.  Jacob  Jones  was  a  great  man  at  a  quibble. 
He  could  not  knock  down  like  Stephen  Lane,  but  he  had  a  real  talent 
for  that  sort  of  pulling  to  pieces  which,  to  judge  from  the  manner  in 
which  all  children,  before  they  are  taught  better,  exercise  their  little 
mischievous  fingers  upon  flowers,  would  seem  to  be  instinctive  in  human 
nature.  Never  did  a  spoilt  urchin  of  three  years  old  demolish  a  carna- 
tion more  completely  than  Mr.  Jaeob  Jones  picked  to  bits  Mr.  Lane's 
several  propositions.  On  the  broad  question,  the  principle  of  the  thing 
proposed,  our  good  ex^butcher  was  pretty  sure  to  be  victorious ;  but  in  the 
detail,  the  clauses  of  the  diffisrent  measures,  Mr.  Jacob  Jones,  who  had 
a'wonderful  turn  for  perplexing  and  puzzling  whatever  question  he  took 
in  hand,  a  real  genius  for  confusion,  generally  contrived  (for  the  gentle- 
man was  a  *«  word-catcher  who  lived  on  syllables")  by  expungii^  half 
a  sentence  in  one  place,  and  smuggling  in  two  or  three  words  in  another, 
by  alterations  that  were  anything  but  amendments,  and  amendments 
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that  oreTset  all  that  had  gone  before,  to  produce  such  a  mass  of  contra- 
dictions  and  nonsense^  that  the  most  intricate  piece  of  special  pleading 
that  ever  went  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  most  addle-headed 
bill  that  ever  passed  trough  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  would 
have  been  common  sense  and  plain  English  in  the  comparison.  The 
man  had  eminent  qualities  for  a  debater,  too,  especially  a  debater  of  that 
order, — incorrigible  pertness,  intolerable  pertinacity,  and  a  noble  con- 
tempt of  right  and  wrong.  Even  in  that  matter  which  is  most  com- 
pletely open  to  proof,  a  question  of  figures,  he  was  wholly  inaccessible 
to  conviction ;  show  him  the  fact  fifty  times  over,  and  still  he  returned 
to  the  charge,— still  was  his  shrill  squeaking  treble  heard  above  and 
between  the  deep  sonorous  bass  of  Stephen, — still  did  his  small  narrow 
person  whisk  and  flitter  around  the  *^  huge  rotundity  "  of  that  pon- 
derous and  excellent  parish-officer,  buzzing  and  stinging  like  some  active 
hornet  or  slim  dragon  fly  about  the  head  of  one  of  his  own  oxen.  There 
was  no  putdnff  down  Jacob  Jones* 

Our  good  butcher  ^netted  and  fumed,  and  lifted  his  hat  from  his 
head,  and  smoothed  down  his  shining  hair,  and  wiped  his  honest  face, 
and  stormed,  and  thundered,  and  vowed  vengeance  against  Jacob 
Jones,  and  finally  threatened  not  only  to  secede  with  his  whole  party 
from  the  vestry,  but  to  return  to  the  Butter-market  at  B— — ,  and  leave 
the  mani^ement  of  Sunham,  workhouse,  poor-rates,  highways,  and  all, 
to  his  nimble  competitor.  One  of  his  most  trusty  adherents  indeed,  a 
certain  wealthy  yeoman  of  the  name  of  Alsop,  well  acquainted  with  hn 
character,  sugg^fted  that  a  very  little  flattery  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lane, 
or  even  a  few  well-directed  bribes,  would  not  fail  to  dulcify  and  even 
to  silence  the  worthy  in  question ;  but  Stephen  had  never  flattered  any- 
body in  his  life ;  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  knew  how ;  and  held  bribery 
of  any  sort  in  a  real  honest  abhorrence,  very  unusual  for  one  who  had 
BO  much  to  do  with  contested  elections ; — and  to  bribe  and  flatter  Jacob 
Jones !  Jacob,  whom  the  honest  butcher  came  nearer  to  hating  than 
ever  he  had  to  hating  anybody !  His  very  soul  revolted  against  it.  So 
he  appointed  Fanner  Alsop,  who  understood  the  management  of  •*  the 
chap,"  as  he  was  wont  to  call  his  small  opponent,  deputy  overseer,  and 
betook  himself  to  his  private  concerns  in  the  conduct  of  his  own  grazing 
farm,  in  overseeing  the  great  shop  in  the  Butter-market,  in  attending 

his  old  clubs,  and  mingling  with  lus  old  associates  in  B ;  and,  above 

all,  in  sitting  in  his  sunny  summer-house  during  the  sultry  evenings 
of  July  and  August,  enveloped  in  the  fumes  of  his  own  pipe  and  clouds 
of  dust  from  the  high-road, — which  was  his  manner  of  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  the  country. 

Towards  autumn,  a  new  and  a  different  interest  presented  itself  to  the 
mind  of  Stephen  Lane  in  the  shape  of  the  troubles  of  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  and  most  faithful  and  loyal  adherents  in  the  borough 
ofB — . 

Peter  Jenkinaj  the  poulterer,  his  next  door  neighbour  in  the  Butter- 
market,  formed  exactly  that  sort  of  contrast  in  mind  and  body  to  the 
'gigantic  and  enei^tic  butcher  which  we  so  often  find  amonsst  persons 
Btrongly  attached  to  each  other.  Each  was  equally  good  and  kind,  and 
honest  and  true,  but  strength  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
one  man,  and  weakness  of  the  other.  Peter,  much  younger  than  his 
friend  and  neighbour,  was  pale  and  fair,  and  slender  and  delicate,  with 
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very  light  hair,  very  light  eyes,  a  shy  timid  manner,  a  flmidl  voice,  and  a 
general  helplessness  of  aspect.  ^  Poor  fellow !  **  waa  the  intemai 
exclamation,*  the  unspoken  thought  of  everybody  that  convened  widi 
him ;  there  was  something  so  pitiful  in  his  look  and  accent ;  and  yet 

Peter  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  B ,  having  inherited  the  hoards  of 

three  or  four  miserly  uncles,  and  succeeded  to  the  well^ctistomed  poultry- 
shop  in  the  Butter-market,  a  high  narrow  tenement,  litferallyt^tii^Ml  widi 
geeese,  ducks,  chickens,  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  game  of  all  sorts,  whidi 
lined  the  doors  and  'windows,  and '  dangled  from  the  ceiling,  and  lay 
ranged  upon  the  counter  in  every  possible  state,  dead  or  alive,  plucked 
or  unplucked,  crowding  the  dark,  old-fkshioned  shop,  and  foming  the 
strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  wide  ample  repository  next  door, 
spacious  as  a  market,  where  Stephen's  calves,  and  sheep,  and  oxen,  in 
their  several  ibrms  of  veal,  and  beef,  and  mutton,  hung  in  whole  car- 
casses from  the  walls,  or  adorned  in  separate  joints  the  open  windoirs, 
or  filled  huge  trays,  or  lay  scattered  on  mighty  blocks,  or  swung  in 
enormous  scales,  strong  enough  to  have  weighed  Stephen  Lane  himself  in 
the  balance.  Even  that  stupendous  flesh  bazaar  did  not  give  greater  or 
truer  assurance  of  affluence  than  the  high,  narrow,  crowded  menagerie 
of  dead  fowl  next  door. 

Yet  still  was  Peter  justly  called  "  Poor  fellow !"  In  the  fitBt  place, 
because  he  was,  for  a  man,  far  over-gende,  linuch  too  like  the  inhabitants 
of  his  own  feathery  den, — ^was  not  only  *'  pigeon-livered  and  lacked 
gall,"  but  was  actually  chicken-hearted ; — in  the  next,  becaose  he  was, 
so  to  say,  chicken-pecked,  and,  although  a  stranger  to  the  comforts  of 
matrimony,  was  comfortably  under  petticoat  government,  being  completdy 
domineered  over  by  a  maiden  sister. 

Miss  Judith  Jenkins  was  a  single  woman  of  an  uncertain  age,  lean, 
skinny,  red-haired,  exceedingly  prim  and  upright,  slow  and  formal  in 
her  manner,  and,  to  all  but  Peter,  remarkably  smooth-spoken.  To  bun 
her  accent  was  invariably  sharp,  and  sour,  and  peevish,  and  contradic- 
tory. She  lectured  him  when  at  home,  and  ratcxl  him  for  going  abroad. 
The  very  way  in  which  sfie  called  him,  though  the  poor  man  flew  to 
obey  her  summons,  the  method  after  which  she  pronounced  the  innocent 
dissyllable  "  Peter,"  was  a  sort  of  taking  to  task.  Having  been  his 
elder  sister,  (although  nothing  now  was  less  palatable  to  her  than  any 
allusion  to  her  right  of  primogeniture,)  and  his  mother  having  died 
whilst  he  was  an  infiint,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise  over  him, 
from  the  time  that  he  was  in  leading  strings,  all  the  privileges  of  a 
nurse  and  gouvemante,  and  still  called  him  to  account  for  hia  savings  and 
spendirigs,  his  comings  and  goings,  much  as  she  used  to  do  when  he^was 
an  urchin  in  short  coats.  Poor  Peter  never  dreamt  of  rebellion ;  he  listened 
and  he  endured;  and  every  year  as  it  passed  over  their  heads  seemed 
to  increase  her  power  and  his  submission.  The  iincivil  worldj  always 
too  apt  to  attribute  anv  faults  of  temper  in  an  old  maid  to  the  mere  fact 
of  her  old  maidism,  (whereas  there  really  are  some  single  women  who 
are  not  more  ill  humoured  than  their  married  neighbours,)  used  to  attri- 
bute this  acidity  towards  poor  Peter,  of  which,  under  all  her  guarded 
upper  manner,  they  caught  occasional  glimpses,  to  her  maiden  condition. 
I,  for  my  part,  believe  in  the  ebnvei^e  reason.  I  hold  diat,  which  seemed 
to  them  the  effect  of  her  single  state,  to  have  beoi,  in  rodity,  its  main 
cause.     And  anybody  who  had  happened  to  observe  the  change  in 
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Judith  JeokuiB^  face,  at  po  time  over-beautifiily  vlien,  from  tbe 
siknty  modesty  curtseying,  shopwoman-like  civility  with  which  she  had 
been  receiving  an  order  for  a  fine  turkey  poult,  a  sort  of  ^^butter  won't 
melt  in  her  mouth  "  expression  was  turned  at  once  into  a  ^'  cheese 
won't  choke  her  "look  and  voice  as  she  delivered  the  order  to  her  un- 
lucky brother,  could  be  much  astonished  that  any  of  the  race  of  bachelors 
should  shrink  from  the  danger  of  encountering  such  a  look  in  his  own 
XWjBon.  Add  to  this,  that  the  damsel  had  no  worldly  goods  and  chattels, 
except  what  she  might  have  saved  in  Peter's  house,  and,  to  do  her  jus- 
tice>  she  was,  I  behave,  a  strictly  honest  woman ;  Uiat  the  red-hair  was 
accompanied  by  red  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes,  and  eyes  that,  especially 
when  talking  to  Peter,  almost  seemed  red  too;  that  her  face  was  usually 
freckled ;  and  that,  from  her  exceeding  meagreness,  her  very  fahness 
(if  mere- whiteness  mf^  be  called  such)  told  against  her  by  giving  the 
looked  bones  starting  through  the  skin;  and  it  will  be  admitted  that 
there  was  no  immediate  chance  of  the  unfortunate  poulterer's  getting 
rid,  by  •  the  pleasant  and  safe  means  called  matrimony,  of  an  encumbrance 
under  which  he  groaned  and  bent,  like  Sinbad  the  Sailor  when  be- 
stridden, by  that  he-tormentor  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea. 

Thus  circumstanced,  Peter's  only  refuge  and  consolation  was  in  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  his  powerful  neighbour,  before  whose 
strength  and  firmness  of  manner  and  character  (to  say  nothing  of  his 
bodily,  prowess,  which,  although  it  can  never  be  exerted  against  them, 
does  yet  insensibly  influence  all  women)  the  prim  maiden  quailed  amain. 
With  Stephen  to  back  him,  Peter  dared  attend  public  meetings  and 
private  clubs ;  and  when  sorely  put  to  it  by  Judith's  lectiures,  would 
slip  through  the  back  way  into  Mrs.  Lane's  parlour,  basking  in  the  re- 
pose of  her  gentleness,  or  excited  by  her  good  husband's  merriment, 
until  all  the  evils  of  his  home  were  fairly  forgotten.  Of  course,  the 
kind  butcher  and  his  sweet  wife  loved  the  kind  and  harmless  creature 
whom  they,  and  they  alone,  had  the  power  of  raising  into  comfort  and 
happiness  ;  and  he  repaid  their  affection  by  the  most  true  and  faithful 
devotion  to,  Stephen  in  all  .affairs,  whether  electioif  contests  or  squabbles 
of  the  corporation  or  the  vestry.  .  Never  had  leader  of  a  party  a  more 
devoted  adherent ;  and  abating  his  one  fault  of  weakness,  a  faidt  which 
brought  its  own  punishment,  he  was  a  partizan  who  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  cause, — honest,  open,  true,  and  generous,— and  one  who 
would  have  been  thoroughly  hospitable,  if  his  sister  would  but  have  let 
him. 

As  it  was,  he  was  a  good  fellow  when  she  was  out  of  the  way,  and 
had,  like  the  renowned  Jerry  Sneak,  his  own  moments  of  half-afraid 
enjoyment,  on  club-nights,  and  at  Christmas  parties;  when,  like  the 
illustrious  pinmaker,  he  sang  his  song  and  told  his  story  with  the  best 
of  them,  and  laughed,  and  rubbed  his  hands,  and  crackei  his  joke,  and 
would  have  been  quite  happy,  but  for  the  clinging  thought  of  his  re- 
ception at  home,  where  sat  his  awful  sister,  for  she  would  sit  up 
for  him, 

"  Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm. 
Nursing  ner  wrath  to  keep  it  warm." 

However,  Stephen  generally  saw  him  in,  and  broke  the  first  fury  of 
the.  tempest,  and  sometimes  laughed  it  off  altogether.    With  Stephen  to 
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back  him  he  was  not  bo  nmeh  afraid.  He  erto,  wtai  unuaiiailly  ele- 
Tttted  with  pnndi,  his  favourite  liquor^  would  deokie  that  he  did  not 
mind  her  at  all ;  what  hann  oould  a  woman's  seolding  do  ?'  And  though 
his  courage  wotdd  ooze  out  somewhat  as  he  Approaehcd  hSs  own  door, 
and  ascended  the  three  steep  steps,  and  listened  to  her  sharp-,  angry 
tread  in  the  passage,  (for  her  yery  footsteps  were  to  Peter's  practved  ear 
the  precursors  of  the  coming  lecture,)  yet,  on  the  whole,  whilst  sliidded 
by  his  champion  and  protector,  the  joUy  buteher,  he  got  on  pretCjr  well, 
and  was  perhaps  as  happy  as  a  man  linked  to  a  domineering  woman 
can  well  expect  to  be. 

Mr.  Lane's  removal  was  a  terrible  stroke  to  Peter.  The  distance.  It 
was  true,  was  only  half  a  mile ;  but  the  eveTy«^y  friend,  Uie  next^^^Mir 
neighbour,  was  gone ;  and  the  poor  poulterer  fretted  and  pined^  and  gave 
up  his  club  and  his  parish>-meetings,  grew  thinner  and  tinxmer,  and 
paler  and  paler,  and  seemed  dwindling  away  into  nothing.  He  aroided 
his  old  friend  during  his  frequept  ylsits  to  die  Butter^maiieet,  and  evea 
refused  Mrs.  Lane's  kind  and  pressing  invitadons  to  oeme  add  iee  them 
at  Sunham.  His  sister's  absence  or  presence  had  ceased  'to  make  any 
difference  in  him-;  his  spirito  were  altogether  gone,  and  his  tery  heart 
seemed  breaking.   • 

Afiairs  were  in  this  poeture,  when,  one  fine  afternoon  in  thebeginniiw 
of  October,  Stephen  iras  returning  acrbss  Sunham  Common  horn  a  walk 
that  he  had  been  tiddng  over  some  of  his  pastures,  which  lay  at  a  littie 
distance  from  his  house.  He  was  quite  unaccompanied,  unless,  indeed, 
his  pet  dog.  Smoker,  nright  be  termed  his  companion — an  animal  of 
high  blood  and  great  sagacity,  but  so  di^uised  by  his  insupportable  fat- 
ness, that  I  myself,  who  have  generally  a  tolerable  eye  when  a  greyhound 
is  in  question,  took  him  for  some  new-fangled  quadruped  from  foreign 
parts, — some  monstrous  mastiff  from  the  Anthropophagi,  or  Brobdig&ag- 
gian  pointer.  Smoker  and  his  master  were  marchine  leisurdy  up  Srm- 
ham  Common,  under  the  shade  of  a  noble  avenue  of  oaks,  terminating 
at  one  end  by  a  spacious  open  grove  of  the  same  majestic  tree;  the  ran 
at  one  side  of  them,  just  sinking  beneath  the  horizon,  not  making  hii 
usual  ^*  golden  set,"  but  presenting  to  the  eye  a  ball  of  ruddy  light; 
whilst  the  vapoury  clouds  on  the  east  were  suffused  with  a  soft  and  ddi- 
cate  blush,  like  the  reflection  of  roses  on  an  alabaster  vase  ;'-*-the  bolh 
of  the  trees  stood  out  in  an  almost  brassy  brightness,  and'  laige  potions 
of  the  foliage  of  the  lower  branches  were  bathed,  as  it  were,  in  gold ; 
whilst  the  upper  boughs  retained  the  rich  russet  brown  of  the  season;-^ 
the  green  turf  benea&  was  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  to  the  tread,  fragrant 
with  thyme  and  aromatic  herbs,  and  dott^L  here  and  th««  with  the 
many-coloured  fungi  of  autumn ; — the  rooks  were  returning  to  their  old 
abode  in  the  oak-tops ;  children  of  all  ages  were  gathering  acorns  under- 
neath ;  and  the  light  smoke  was  curling  from  the  picturesque  cottages, 
with  tibeir  islets  of  gardens,  which,  intermingled  with  stiikgglii^  horses, 
cows,  and  sheep,  and  intersected  l^  irr^pilar  pools  of  water,*  dotted  the 
surface  of  the  vfllage  green. 

It  was  a  scene  in  which  a  poet  or  a  painter  would  have  delighted. 
Our  ffood  friend  Stephen  was  neither.  He  paced  along,  supportiiig 
himself  on  a  tall,  stout  hoe,  called  a  paddle,  which,  sinoe  he  had  toincd 
farmer,  he  had  assumed  instead  of  his  usual  waUdng-stMty  ibf  flie  p«P- 
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fott  of  «ndicatiiig  docks  and  ibSstKai  ;*-h[ioiw  beheading  a  weed— ncm 
giving  a  jerk  amongst  a  drift  of  fieillen  leaves,  and  sendins  them  dancing 
on  the  cahn  aiutamnal  air  ;-*-n<m  eatebing  on  the  end  of  hia  paddle  an 
aoom,  a«  it  fell  from  the  tree,  and  sending  it  back  amongst  the  branches 
like  a  shuttlecock ; — ^now  giving  a  rough,  but  hearty  caress  to  his  faiih* 
fbl  attendant  Smoker,  as  me  aflSsetionate  creature  psked  his  long  nose 
into  his  hand ; — ^now  whistling  the  beginning  of  one  tune,  now  himr- 
ming  Aeend  of  another ;  whilst  a  train  of  thoughts — pleasant  and  mr- 
pkasant,  merry  and  sad — ^went  whirling  along  his  Imin.  Who  can 
describe  or  remember  the  visions  of  half  an  hour-^the  recollections  of 
lialf  a'  m3e?  First  Stephen  began  gravely  to  calculate  the  profits  of 
those  upland  pastures  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sunham 
crofts ;  the  number  of  tons  of  hay  contained  in  the  ricks,  the  value  of 
^e  granng,  and  the  deductions  to  be  made  for  labour,  manure,  tithe,  ^ 
and  poor-rate, — ^tbe  land-tax,  thought  Stephen  to  hims^,  bemg  re- 
denned  ;— ^then  poor  Uttle  Dinah  Keep  crossed  his  path,  and  dropped 
her  modest  curtsey,  and  brought  to  mind  her  bedridden  &ther,  and  his 
n%ht-mare,  JAoob  Jones,  who  had  refused  to  make  this  poor  cripple  the 
proper  allowance ;  and  Stephen  cursed  Jacob  in  his  heart,  and  resolved 
to  send  Dinah  a  bit  of  mutton  that  very  evening ; — then  Smoker  went 
beating  liboat  in  a  patch  of  furze  by  the  side  of  the  avenue,  and  Stephen 
diverged  ftom  his  path  to  help  htm,  in  hopes  of  a  hare ; — ^then,  when 
that  hope  was  fairly  gone,  and  Stephen  and  Smoker  had  resumed  thehr 
nsual  grave  and  steady  pace,  a  sow,  browsing  among  the  acorns,  with 
her  young  fiimily,  caught  his  notice  and  Smoker's,  who  had  like  tohaVe 
had  an  affiur  with  her  in  defence  of  one  of  the  little  pigs,  whilst  his 
master  stopped  to  guess  her  weight  **  Full  fourteen  score,"  thot^fat 
Stephen,  ^*  as  she  stands ;  what  would  it  be  if  £stted  ? — twenty,  at  least 
A  wottderfbl  fine  animal !  I  should  like  one  of  the  breed."  Then  he 
recollected  how  fond  Peter  Jenkins  used  to  be  of  roast  pig ; — then  he 
wondered  what  was  the  matter  with  poor  Peter ; — and  just  at  that  point 
of  his  cogitations  he  heard  a  faint  voice  cry  **  Stephen  i"  and  turning 
round  to  ascertain  to  whom  the  voice  belonged,  found  himself  in  front 
of  Peter  himself,  looking  more  shadowy  than  ever  in  the  deepening 
twilight. 

Greetings,  kind  and  hearty,  passed  betvreen  the  sometime  neighbours, 
and  Smoker  was  by  no  means  behindhand  in  expressing  his  pleasure  at 
the  sight  of  an  old  friend.  They  sat  down  on  a  bank  of  turf,  and  moss, 
and  thyme,  formed  by  a  water-channel,  which  had  been  cut  to  drain  the 
avenue  in  winter ;  and  the  poor  poulterer  poured  his  griefs  into  the  syih- 
pathising  ear  of  his  indignant  friend. 

*^  And  now  she's  worse  than  ever,"  quoth  Peter ;  '^  I  think  soon  that 
she'n  want  the  key  of  the  till.  She  won't  let  me  go  to  the  dub^  Or  iht 
vestry,  or  the  mayor's  dinner :  and  now  jthe  Tories  have  got  hold  of  her, 
and  ii  there  should  happen  to  be  an  election,  she  won't  let  me  vote.'* 

**  Marrv,  and  get  rid  of  her,  man ! — ^thaf  s  my  advice,"  shouted  Ste- 
phen. "  bang  it !  if  I'd  be  managed  by  any  woman  that  ever  was 
born.  Marry,  and  turn  her  out  of  doors ! "  vociferated  Stephen  Lane, 
striking  his  paddle  into  the  bank  with  such  vehemence,  that  that  useful 
implement  broke  in  the  effort  to  pull  it  out  again  '*  Marry,  I  say  !** 
shouted  Stephen.   . 
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*'How  om  I?'*  ngoined  tbe  meek  tMn  of  ^rfudceilB^  <^ die  ironH 
let  me."  '  .     .  .    .         ...i:     • 

'<  Won't  let  hua(i'."t c^«datdl  the- ex*-biit^ier,  with  mtof^Mug  like 
contempU  '^  Won't  kt  hkn  i  '  Afore"  I^d  let  an^  ^^wMt  dase  to  fainder 
me-^— '-^fowsomevier,  men  are  not  all  aHkp. «  ^iant  iive>«a'¥ioip^"«t  a 
herd  of  wfld  ballS)  and  eoirie n* quiet li»'«  flook-^f  alieep«>i  fiveiT  nun 
to  bis  naturei  -  Itt  there  any  ItfBS  whom  jFOtt^oouid  ifiin^y  Ikter,  iprtwidad 
a  body  oouldigaauage  ^is^¥a^  tvf'  a  liister  of  yohcra  ?'  •  Does  ai^  piet^ 
damaelrun  innfonV'houi?"'  .//.... i  .;*. 

'  **  Whj,  I  can't  but  say^'^  replied  I^Mr^  (and,  dioubtIe88»  if  (Chete-liad 
been  light  enough  to  «ee  hhki,  Feder,  iivhiktBi^ng  jt^'MuahiM  iKke  a 
young  girl,>  **  J  oanH  but  €onf^^  said  the  'man  (of  ithfe  xlore-coC, 
*^  that  thete  ia  a  little  mfuden-r-^I>id  yon  evec  see  lUicy  QleHkents:?" 

<*  What  !'^  rq^ined  t^e  hefo  of  the  ckaver,  >^  Luey  ClcnctiUl  Hid 
I  ever  see  her :  Lucy  Clements— the  dear  hctle  girl>that,  when  her 
father  first  brake,  and  then  died  broken-heavt^^- reused  to' go  >  and  live 
in  ease  and  pleaty  in  Sir  John's  family  here,  (and^i  tXtn^ji  rcgpeetsd 
my  lady  for  jnakmg  her  the  ofler^)  as  mmiery  governess^  because  ahe 
would  not  leave  her  sick  grandmother,  and^lio  has  stayed  with  her  Ofer 
since,  waiting  on  the  poor  old  woman,  and  rearing  petaltry-'^-^^ 

''  She's  the  best  fattener  of  turkeys  in  the  eountry,"  hitcnupted  Beler« 

^  Rearing  poultry/'  pi»eeeded  Stephen,  ^^  and  looking  after  the  gsr- 
den  by  day,  anki  sitting  up  half  die  in^  at  tieedlework !  •  Lucy  Cie* 
ments — the  prettiest  girl  within  ten  miles,  and  the  best !  Lucy  Clemeats 
— ^whom  my  mistnss  (and  she's  no  bad  judge  of  :a  youug/woman)  iares 
as  if  she  was  her  own  daughteiv  Lucy  jCleuents  I — dang  it,  oMUi !  you 
shall  have  her«    But  does  Lucy  like  yon? 'V      '  /  >i    • 

*^  I  don't  tfamk  nbe  dislikes  me,''  answered  Peter niodestly.  •  ^'  We've 
had  a  deal  of  talk  when  I  have  been'ChtepeningJierpovltiy,--nbiij]iig, 
I  should  say;  for,  God  knows^  even  if  I  had  notified  her  aa:  I  do^I 
never  could  have  had  the  heart  to  bate  her  down.  And  I'm  a  grest 
favourite  with  her  good  grandmother;  and  you  know  what  a  pleasure  it 
would  be  to  take  care  of  her,  poor  old  lady,  as  long  as  she  lives,  and  how 

comfortably  we  could  all  live  together  in  the  Butter-market. Only 

Judith " 

*^  Hang  Judith ! — you  shall  have  the  girl,  man ! "  again  ejaculated 
Stephen,  thumping  the  brokbik 'pilddle  agdinet  4}ie  ground— *'  You  shaU 
have  her,  I  savl" 

"  But  think  of  Judith !  And  then,  since  Jacob  Jones  has  got  hold 
of  her "  ^'  ) 

"  Jacob  Jones !"  exclaimed  Stephen,  in  breathless  astonishment 
**  Yes.  Did  not  I  tell  you  that  sh^  was  copver^i  to  the  Tories? 
Jacob  Jones  has  got  hold  of  ha* ;  aiid  he  fi^  ^e  twth^W  -that  I'm  in  t 
consumption,  and  want  me  1^  qvarrel  wi^j.ypu,  and  .tp.iacfeake  my  will, 
and  leave  all  to  hor,and,make  him  executor ;  aad.then.  I  do  lielieve  they 
would  worry  me  out  of  my  life,  and  auury.  befiure  I  waa  cold  in  my 
coffin,  and  dance  over  my  jgrave,"  sighed  poor  Peter. ' 

"  Jacob  Jones!"  muttertd  Stephen  to  himself,  hnwililoquy;  "  Jaccb 
Jones!"  And  then,  after  ten 'minutes  hard  musniff,;durii«  which  he 
nulled  off  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  face,  and  smoothed  iown  lis  shining 
hair,  and  broke  Uie  remains  of  his  huge,  paddle  to  jnec^,  i^  if  it  had 


^ 
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beeo/  a>  vriHoi^  tnyig^beirubbed  kia  handi  with  a  migUy  chucklei  and 
cried,  with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  ^'  Dang  it,  I  have  it  I" 

^  HaidB'ye^  nati.ir.ie^otintiQd  he^  addimiog  Peter,  whoihad  sat  pen- 
aiTelyioii  0Mi«aidiei«f  hia^fmnd^  Yirhil«t  Smoker  rqiosedon  the  other — 
^  Harift^yei  Jtxmx  I  lyoHnefaill  qttairel  with  me,. and  you  shall  make  your 
wilL  Sedd  Lawyer  Davia  Ibo  jBiQ.tQ-Aigbt ;  for  we  must  see  that  it  shall 
ba  oBly'|i,will,  iuid.not.4b>oonveyance.«P'a  deed  of  gi£t;  and  you  shall 
atso'itake.  to  your  bed*/  Send  Thomson^  the.  apothecaiy^  along  with 
Davis :  they're  good  fellows,  both ;  and  will  rejoiee  ia  humbugging 
Mito  Juditib.  And>  then .  yei|  shaU  insist  ot)  Jacob's  marrying  Judith, 
and  ^dhalligiae  her  five  Jivndtfed  pounds  down, — that's  a  fair  ifortune,  as 
timeagd;  LdoUitiwant  to  cheat  the  woman.; — ^besides^  it's  worth  any- 
t]uUg-}toibe.qnit»«fi  her;r^*and  then  they  shall  marry.  Marriages  are 
made  Imheavtni  as  mor  mistress  saya;  and  if  that  couple  don't  torment 
cadh.iptfacr'siheart  puib,  my  fuame^'s  not  Stephen*.  And  when  they  are 
iuuAf  .90ue.eff  on  'theixi  bndal  excursion,-— to  WindsoE,  mi^be;  aye, 
Mistifasi  Judith  tsed.ito  want  to  see.  the  Castki— off  with  them  to 
Windsor  ftdmr  the  lohutch  door  ;-«t«nd  then  for  another  will,  and  another 
wedding-H-hey,  Peter  li-Hind/a  haodsoime  mandage-aettlement  upon  little 
Lucy.  We'll  get  hear  and  her  grandmother  to  my  .house,  to-morrow,  and 
jmy  w&ib  wjUi  see  td  the  finery.  Off  with  you,  man !  Don't  stand  Uiere, 
between,  lai^ghing  and  crying.;  but  get  home,  and  set  lAout  it.  And 
mind  yoil  don't  forget  to  send  Thomson  and  lawyer  Dawis  to  me  this 
Tcvy  evening^!!   :->.!.• 

And  home//went  Stephen,  chickling ;  and,  laa  he  said,  it  was  done, — 
aye,  within  a  foribight  from  that  velry  day  i  .and*  the  two  couples  were 
aeverally  as  happy  and  as  unhappy  as  their  several  iq[ualities  could  make 
them-^Mr.  and  Mrsi  Jo^es  finding  ^  much  employment  in  plaguing 
each  other,'  that  the  good  poulterer  and  his  pretty  wife,  and  Stq)hen, 
and  ihe  hunlet  of  Sunham,  weib  lid  of  them  altogether. 

'-      .  •  »    t      '     /'  ••       )  •  '      ,  : 

■ 
I 

• '      I    •■>•■'      I   »    •  I 

-s     /        T    ,    ODE   TO   MB.   WILKINS. 


Cedite,  Romani  ttructoreSf  cedite  GraiJ ! 

' /.  /    "'   'GjIkat  rulierofthe  rule! 
"    '  '''  Measureless  man  of  measure! 

'     '  SeieftceTs  dearest  living  treasure ! 
>  '   '    /Wholesale  match^malcer  between  bricks  and  mortar* 
And  Ibunderof-^albeit  unclassed-^a  school. 
Where  principles  yet  unacknowledged  taught  are  1 
,  Stick^r.ipfattieco,  Mentor  <^  cement  I 

Loucd  of  the  ladder  that  has  Fame  at  the  end  on*t  1 
Hero  of  uptocm/ bent. 
Whose  genius  still  is  showii  in  the  cucendant ! 
"  •''   MarVye,*  my  architect  I  Oh,  list 

To  English  praise— not  j»^^  q^Porw— hist  I 
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Whilst  I  essay. 
After  mff  way» 
To  "  build  the  loftv  Thyme***  the  tribute  rear. 
Till  it  may  reach  mine  elevated  ear  I 

♦       •  .   '*       ♦       *       ♦    '        ' 
Let  men  of  vain  pretence 
Dedaie  that  thou,  my  Wilkins, 
A  mal-constructor  art,  and  one  that  ill  kens 
That  first  and  best  foundation,  common  sease; 
That  thy  too  9oUd  head  wants  excaoaiion ; 
And  that  indeed 
Thou  still  dost  needf 
All  builder  as  thou  art,  ed\/tcaiion  / 
Insensate  cavillers !    Is  that  wit  puny 
That  can 
So  archly  span 
,    The  meaning  of  "  faber  svuBfartunm'  f 
Tush !  let  the  dogs  deride  \hy  doomas  all. 

And  swear  thou  hast  dealt  haxa  vrith  PwiKJau, 
Andspeakillof  thy  thoughts,  and  oall    . 
"  Wilkins  on  Taste'*  a^  impositions^ 
Let  them  I 
*TwiU  fret  them. 
Give  them  but  grins — 
For„  well  thou  knowest,  "  let  him  laugh  that  wine  t  ** 

Nay,  • 
Should  they  persist  to  say 
That  anfi;ry  Gwilt 
Half  smoti^red  thee  in  Mteniry  quiU  \  - 

And  vainly  thou  didst  then 
Try  to  retaliate  with  a  comntopwa — 
Pshat  pish  I  their  salUes 
Are  but  malice. 
Let  not  auoh  efforts  discompose  thy  state ; 
Envy,  my  Wilkins,  muet  attend  the  greet  I        ' 
Sneerers,  perchance,  may  hint  that  thy  chief  glories 

Kest  but  on  eUnriee  ;  < 

And  would-be  rivals  may  nickname  thee^  toe, 
A  jobbing  tiiidler^aAer,  who 
Would  bory  from  our  view    > 
Slu  MarftiR\i  poieh. 
Thine  answer  is<^o  leave  iA«fit  in  the  lureh  I 

.  What  dost  thou  «aae? 
Boldly  thou  buildest  where  none  x)ther»  dare  I 

In  thy  peculiar  mind  w«  see 
Scruples  subside  to  a  mMre  sediment ;    .  i  ' 
And  out  of  what  would  be 
To  any  man  but  thee 
An  obetade^  thou  mak*st,  instead,  a  pediment  t 
Tlw  skill,  illustrious  man,  we  venerate. 
Which  can  success  firom  meaner  things  create. 
Bright  at  a  job.,  and,  by  eor^trva^iing^  great  I 
Yea,  and  when  thou  dost  dream 
On  thine  own  latest,  greatest  scbemet 

■     ■     ■       '■  ■  III    > — 1^— — — ^»  .11  HP    I  I        I      II  ■  ■!■    I  I         ■ 

*  The «'  Literary  Qaiette^"  althondi  strictly  a  itor.  is  bore  termed  by  poetic 
Uoeniea^in/ir. 
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How  doubly  sweet  to  recollect  that "  gallery/* 
In  chinking  chine 
Doth  rhyme 
With  "  stUaiy  1" 
Egregious  A^ilkins  1  surely  long  sUall  stand 
That  future  fabric  of  thy  cunning, hand; 

For  how  can  we  reftisiB 
To  deem  that  stable  which  is  built  upop  a  Mews  f 
'      Ifany  doubt  it,  .        ' 

Let  then!  ask  thee  abo\:(t  it. 
Let  them  ask  ihee  ; 
And  thou  at  once  wilt  candidly  assure,  *em 

That  *twill  w^UfXsi  the  future's  ssff,  and  be 
A  "  Moimmeniwax  paula-post'/uturum  r  , 

Important  Wilkins  !  thou  Shalt  miike  poor  Wrtn 
As  little  in  his  Itahe 
As  nanie ;   ' 
Attd  when 
Th«o  oevnest  forth  in  pompous  power,  io ! 
Let  JuiMs^  (Useomfited,  cry  ^*InI  goV 
And  as  for  Vanbrugh, 
Pooh! 
Thv  genius  its  distilled  contempt  shkll  spirt  on 
Alfmodem  claim?  that  would  thy  lustre  sully ; 
'  Shan  make  Mash,  Soane,  and  Go.  seem  artisans  of  folly. 
And  Burton. 
Melancholy  I 

To  speak  ihy  merits,  thou  canst  call' 
The  ^aning  echoes  of  St.  6eorge*s  Hospital : 
And  IS  there  not  the  splendid  London  U- 
niversity,  to  make  thee  deathless,  too  ? 
Then  march  thou  on,  exempt  from  doubt  or  fears. 
Despite  the  entious  crowd's  irreverent  jeer8< 
Go,  Wilkiits;  go,,  and,  *niid  tlie  nation's  railleij, 
Ereok  thy  6ont»  send  raise  the  '^  National  Gallery  !-* 
Some  may  declare  the  act  ^  constructive  treason,'* 
A  scaffcdcUsaerifice  of  sense  and  reason : 
Others  in  coarser  fashion  may  revile  it. 
And  worst  of  Ao^fiemal  humljiinr  style  it :  ' 
But  thou  shalt  sneer  at  all  such  Ibee'r  the  s<^est  *s 
A  fool  to  brave  tl^  powor«^-and  the  mildest 
Win  mdt  to  aoquiescenoe,  when  thou  bttlldest  I 
'  Off ,  at  tiie  Tiry  worst;, 
If  Uie  tDwn*>ftonB  vAou^ci  burst. 
Thou  hast  a  refiuw  in  the  *«  Woods  and  Forests  1** 

D. 
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THE   FINANCIAL   STATE   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN. 

BY   R.   SiOHTGOMBRY   MARTIN*. 


.Part  First. 

The  historie  scroll  of  nations  is  pregnant  with  tUs  remarkable  truth 
— Political  revolutions  have  their  origin  in  oppressive  or  unequal  taxa' 
tion  /  To  illustrate  the  axiom  by  example  would  be  superogatory ;  every 
page  of  past  events  is.  a  lesson,,  and  .the  feelings  of  the  present  are  a 
warning  to  future  generations.  It  is  singular,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing the  obvious,  and,  indeed,  indispensable  utility  of  financial  science, 
how  little  it  is  understood,  or  has  been  attended  to,  in  England;  parti- 
cularly among  a  commercial  people,  naturally  eager  for  gain,  attached 
to  liberty,  and  peculiarly  tenacious  of  the  rights  of  private  property. 
The  apathy  of  bygone  years  is  now  being  supersedeid  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  examine  minutely  this  highly  important  branch  of  our  social 
system,  on  the  right  admrnistratipn  of  which  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
a  nation  is  so  intimately  dependent ;  rconsequently  it  is  necessary  that 
the  public  mind  should  be  possessed  of  a  clearj  and,  as  far  as  possiUe, 
fcn>/ elucidation  oifapts^  in  order  that  a  sound  judgment  may  be  formed 
on  a  subject  interesting  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  W'eal  of  eveiy 
individual  in  a  free  state. 

Within  the  brief  space  necessarily  iedlottei*  to^an  article  in  a  periodical, 
it  would  be  impossible  to. dexnonstrate  at  one  view  the  complicated  nature 
of  the  British  financial  system.  Ilappily,  however,  the  subject  is  pro- 
perly divisible  into  several  distinct  branches,  each  of  which,  although 
forming  a  separate  topic  for  consideration,  becomes  in  the  (Aggregates 
sectional  whole. 

In  soliciting  public  attention  to  the  following  series,  the  writer  would 
beg  it  to  be  understood  that  tw  political  prineij^es^Te  nnxed  up  with 
his  financial  statements;  he  is  disposed  to  believe  that  whether  Whig, 
Tory,  or  RadicaVbe  in  the  ascendant,  an  anxiety  for  the  benefit  of  their 
common  countty  is  the  predominant  motive  for  action,  and  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  himian  nature  would  impel  to  the  belief  that  the  rich  can 
never  derive  the  fidl  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  wealth,  so  long  as  the 
mass  of  human' beings,  who  are  the  main  stay  of  that  wealth,  are  sink- 
ing and  perishing  from  want.  To  expose,  therefore,  the  evils  of  the 
existing  systeihof  finance,  and  to  propound  for  Consideration  a  better, 
because  a  juster  system,  is  a  benefit  to  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  pooTj 
the  immediate  advantages  being  greater  (while  the  permanent  fruits  are 
equal)  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter ;  and  as  regards  the  governing  and 
the  governed,  it  must  be  equally  obvious  that,  in  die  present  pounds, 
shilliugs,  and  pence  age,  no  party  can  lonK  hope  to  hold  the  reins  of 
authority  but  by  the  adoption  and  execution  of  sound  financial  prin- 
ciples. 

Financial  science  may  be  divided  into  two  great  heads — ^Taxation 
and  Expenditure  ; — ihtjlrst  being  the  money,  or  money's  worth,  paid 
by  every  individual  in  the  state,  according  to  the  amount  of  his  property^ 
for  the  protection  c^brded  lam  by  Government;  and  the  seconOj  the 

^ — ,  ,  -  ..■■  ■■!■!  ^ — ■ — ■ i^^r— — "^1^—^^^^^ 

*  Author  of  <<  Taxation  of  the  Britifih  Empire,"  &G.  &c. 
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ouUay  of  that  money  by  the  Executive  in  providing  for  personal  security 
and  private  rights.  The  preliminary  questions,  then;  on  the  first  great 
head  for  consideration  are — the  amount  oftaxatianj  whence  derivedy  and 
by  whom  paid.  Reserving  details  and  fractional  divisions  of  sums  paid 
Into  the  Exchequer  for  siibseqiient  pages,  the  following  table  will  be  suf- 
ficiently explicit  for  this  prefatory  part  of  the  subject. 

Taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1832 ;  whence  derived^  and 

incidence  thereof. 


ABTICLBS  TAXED. 


Malt  and  Hops 

Sfigar  and  Sweets 

Gin  and  Whiskey 

Tea      . 

Tobaooo  •         • 

Rum  -••    '     • 

Brandy  and  Geneva 

Soap     • 

Wine 

Hooae  Tax    . 

Windoir  Ditto 

Iduid  Ditto   . 

Poet  Office  Ditto 

Probate  and  Legacy  Ditto 

Uoenoei  and  Certificates     • 

Fire  and  Marine  Insurances 

Lair  Stamps  and  Deeds 

Timber  .         .         • 

0lase  and  Paper 

Serrams,  Dogs,  Canriagei,  &c 

Coffee  and  Cocoa 

Bilb  of  Exchange  and  Receipts 

Auctions  and  Bridn 

Stage  Coaches  and  Post  Horses 

Currants  and  other  Fniiu 

Newspapers  and  Advertisements 

Spices,  Pepper,  &,c.     • 

Com  and  Seeds 

Butter,  Cheese,  and  Tallow 

Silks  and  Olores     •         • 

Cotton  and  Wool 

Oils  and  Gums       •         • 

Crown  Lauds    • 

Bankers'  Notes  and  Comp. 

Starch  and  Painted  Paper 

Vinegar  and  Turpentine 

Coals  exported,  and  per  centage 

Indigo,  Purs,  and  AlBiuufac. 

Drugs  and  Dye  Stuffs  • 


Total  Amount  of  Taxation  i  £ 


Amoant 
LcTled. 


and  Incidence 


.  J 


£. 

6,000.000 

5,000,000 

5,300,000 

3,300,000 

3,100,000 

1,600,000 

1,900,000 

1,100,000 

1,500,000 

1.300,000 

1,200,000 

1,100,000 

2,200,000 

2,100,000 

1,100,000 

1,00'),000 

1,500,000 

1,300,000 

1,200.000 

1,200,000 

600,000 

750,000 

600,000 

650,000 

600,000 

700.000 

150,000 

650,000 

300,000 

200,000 

700,000 

100,000 

400,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

1(K),000 


Proportion  pild  by  eaeh  Clau. 


Rich. 
2,500,000 


60,000;000 


£. 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
500,000 
100,000 
200,000 

700.000 

100,000 

950,000 

300,000 

200,000 

100,000 

800,000 

1,000,000 

200,000 

400,000 

500,000 

300,000 

200,000 

1,000,000 

100,000 

200,000 

100,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

TiO.OOO 

50,000 

50,000 

100,000 

100,000 

30,000 

lOO.OOU 

30,000 

50,000 

20,000 

30,000 

40,000 

30,000 


1 1,530,000 


Middle. 
8,000,OOQ 


£, 

2,000,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 

1.800,000 

1,000,000 

800,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

800,000 

800,000 

600,000 

1,350,000 

1,100,000 

600,000 

600,000 

1,000,000 

800,000 

900,000 

200,000 

300,000 

500,000 

300,000 

400,000 

350,000 

400,000 

80,000 

400,000 

200,000 

100.000 

400,000 

60,000 

250,000 

60,000 

50,000 

60,000 

70,000 

50  000 

60,000 


25,440,000 


Poor. 
14,000,000 


£. 

2,000,000 

1.000,000 

8,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

600,000 

200,000 

500,000 

50.000 
200.000 
200,000 
400,000 

50,000 
None. 
300,000 
None. 
Ditto. 
200,000 
100,000 
None. 
.  200,000 

50,000 
200,(K)0 

50,000 

50,090 
'  100,000 

20,000 
200,000 

50,000 
Noii^. 
200.000 

10,000 

50,000 

10,000 
None. 

20,000 
None. 

10.000 

10,000 


18,090,000 
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The  fiiBt  column  of  the  fotegding  t^k  entimentes,  colkctifdjy 
the  articles  taxed ;  the  second  shows  the  aggregate  amount  of  mon^ 
levied  in  1832;  and  the  third  proportions  the  djstiibution  of  the  same 
over  the  leading  divisions  of  society** 

The  principal  feature  in  this  abstract  is,  that  the  greater  part  of 
50,000,000/.  a-year  is  levied  on  the  articles  or  necessaries  copsumed  hj 
the  people :  hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  taxes  are  raised  from  the  neces- 
sities or  coniforts  of  the  population^  and  not  according  to  their  nicans, 
but  to  their  wants.  Thus,  the  first  sound  principle  of  finance  is  de- 
parted >  from,  which  ordains  that  *'  nothing  can  be  more  just  in  theoiy, 
1st  fnor6  equitable  in  practice,  than  that  every  rnaii  should  be  taxed  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  his  property,  and  for  the  protection  afforded 
Um  by  Grovemment''-^( Lord  AWwrp^s  Speech  in  Parliament^  30th 
April,  1833.) 

The  main  principle  proven,  it  follows  that  the  system  of  finance  now 
in  use  is  unjust  and  oppressive,  by  reason  of  partial  assessment;  that  it 
is  destructive  to  commerce,  and  most  specially  adapted  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  vice,  will  be  subsequently  shown.  Previous,  however,  to  entering 
on  an  examination  of  each  item  of  the  tax-lisl,  it  will  be  requisite  to  sty 
a  few  words  on  the  incidence  of  taxation,  which  some  weU-n^eaning  per- 
Bons  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  mystery,  of.      « 

Taxation,  in  its  mode  of  payment,  has  been  divided  into  direct  and 
indirect, — the  first  meaning  when  paid,  without  any '  intervening  pa^i 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government  collector,  as  Jii  the  in^tsmce  of  the 
house  and  window  taxes ;  the  second  when  paid  on  a  •  commodity  pur- 
chased of  a  trader,  who,  having  paid  the  government  tax  on  the  impor<> 
tation  or  manufacture  of  the  commodity,  mixes  up  the  thx  with  the  price 
of  the  article  sold,  and  charges  it,  with  interest  thereon,  to  the  buyer,—- 
f(nr  example,  ntgctr  and  soap.  Now,  as  efforts  are  being  made  to  per* 
Buade  the  public  that  indirect  is  preferable  to  direct  taxation,  becaase 
the  amount  of  money  levied  is  con ce also  from  the  payer-f,  let  us  in- 
quire what  advantage  can  the  public  derive  mm  being  kept  in  the  daik 
as  to  the  amount  of  cash  abstracted  iioln  Cbeir  pockets,  except  on  tltt 
maxim  of  our  divine  bard,— 

"  He  that  is  robbed,  not  knowing  what  is  8toleB# 
Let  him  not  know  It,  and  he*8  not  robbed  at  alL** 

But  the  public  are  no  longer  in  a  state  of  blissfiil  ignorance  as  to  the 
objects  taxed.  A  tradesman  is  called  on  by  the  taxman  of  bia  district 
for  the  quarterns  house  and  window  tax :  he  pays  it,  and  receives  a 
receipt,  and  then  proceeds  to  settle  his' quarter's  bill  for  groceries,  &c.; 
and  for  every  pound  of  tea  he  has  used  he  pays  2^.  6i  tax  ;  for  eveqr 
•povnd  of  sugar,  2^ A ;  for  evenr  pound  of  cc&Tee,  9A  or  6d  j  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  list  of  his  mmily  necessaries.    Now,  he  knows  foil 


*  Hie  rich  are  oremied  In  numbers  and  inoidenoe.  It  mntk  not,  howerer,  tie 
supposed  that  the  taxed  articles  which  their  servants  consnme  should  be  placed  fo 
their  aocount  in  the  scale  of  incidence :  those  taxed  articles  are  the  prodnce  of  the 
•errants*  wages,  which  they  would  consume,  if  artizanv,  in  as  mudi,  probably  iti  a 
greater,  proportion  than  they  do  as  senrants.  The  tax,  for  instance*  paid  by  a  maid- 
■enraat,  of  2f.  on  her  pound  of  tea,  and  SJA  on  hn  pound  of  sugar;  is  not  paM  by 
her  master ;  it  is  paid  out  of  her  wages  of  labour.  '     * 

_t  Vide  Blackwood*!  Af  a^ SKia*  for  August,  16S3, 
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wdl  Aiai  it  is  the  umt  ttring  to  liim  whether  he  pay  the  taxman  at  hii 
door,  or  the  grocer  over  the  counter :  in  hoth  cases  the  money  is  taken 
from  him  hy  the  State  or  Government,  with  this  addition, — that  the 
grocer  haring  previously  paid  the  taxes  on  the  sugar,  tea,  &c.  to  the 
wholesale  Agent  or  hroker,  and  the  hroker  to  the  merchant,  and  the  mer- 
chant to  the  Government,  each,  in  torn,  require  interest  for  the  money 
and  time  thus  expended,  all  of  which  falls  on  the  tradesman  who  huya 
the  groceries,  in  addition  to  the  tax  levied  hy  the  State :  so  that,  in 
reality,  the  consumer  of  the  goods  pays  more  in  indirect  taxation  than 
m  direct^  without  even  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  the  difference  does 
not  go  to  swell  the  coffers  of  the  Exchequer.  On  the  whole,  therefbre^ 
it  y^l  he  seen  that  it  matters  little  to  the  tradesman  whether  the  taxman 
comes  to  his  door  and  demands  his  money,  or  whether  the  grocer  de*' 
matidB  it  ftom  him  when  buying  his  sugar,  or  the  publican  on  his  pot  of 
beer,  or  the  chandler  on  his  soap,  or  the  newsman  on  his  newspaper ; 
and  as  no  wise  government  can  desire  concecUment^  and,  indeed,  cannot 
in  the  present  age  practise  it,  direct  or  open  taxation  is  far,  very  far, 
|»referable  to  an  indirect  or  hidden  mode  of  extracting  money  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  which  none  but  pickpockets  can  honestly  or  con- 
scientiously advocate. 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  payer  of  the  tax ;  as  respects  the  receiver 
thereof,  the  argument  for  direct  taxation  is  equally  conclusive.  It  is  «n 
ftdmitt^  axiom  in  finance  that  **  every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as 
both  to  take  out  and  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as 
possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings  to  the  public  treasury*."  This  is 
not  the  case  with  indirect  taxation.  Take,  for  instance,  the  article  malt 
liquor,  and  observe  the  various  tnodes  in  which  it  is  assessed  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer. 

1st.  The  land  on  which  the  barley  and  hops  are  grown  is  taxed. 

2nd.  Thequarterof  barley  is  taxed  20j.  8c/.  per  quarter;  and  although 
a  quarter  of  oarley  might  be  converted  into  a  quarter  of  malt,  free  of 
expense,  owing  to  the  swelling  which  the  grain  undergoes  in  the  process, 
yet  the  Excise  regulations  are  so  onerous,  pernicious,  and  inqmsitorial, 
that  a  quarter  of  barley  at  20*.,  with  20*.  8d.  tax,  is  nearly  60*.  cost 
before  fit  for  the  brewer.  A  nearly  simflar  remark  is  applicable  to  hops. 

3d,  4th,  and  5th.  When  the  porter  is  brewed,  the  house  in  which  it 
is  prepared  is  taxed,  as  is  also  the  house  in  which  it  is  sold ;  but  before 
it  can  be  offered  for  sale  another  tax  is  levied  on  the  seller,  in  the 
shape  of  a  licetise.  All  these  sums  are  paid  by  the  mechanic  who 
drinks  the  porter;  but  no  more  than  half  the  tax  paid  goes  into  the 
coffers  of  the  btate,  the  remainder  is  an  indemnity  to  the  barley-grower, 
the  maltster,  the  house-lord,  the  hop-merchant,  and  the  publican,  for 
the  trouble  ipcurred  and  for  the  outlay  of  money,  for  which  they  exact, 
•  of  course,  interest.  Thus  indirect  taxation  is  as  disadvantageous  to  the 
receiver  as  to  the  payer. 

Little  remains  to  be  explained  oil  the  subject  of  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  the  foregoing  detau  of  the  porter-drinker  explains  the  ultimate 
payer,  viz.  the  consumer.  It  matters  nothing  whether  it  be  the 
consumer  of  a  pot  of  ale,  or  a  pound  of  sugar,  or  the  tenant  of  a  house, 
or  the -feeder  on  bullocks,  sheep  or  grain,  reared  on  land  taxed,  or  the 
wearer  of  taxed  goods,  or  the  traveller  in  a  taxed  stage,  or  hackney- 

•  Adam  Smith, 
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coach,  omnibus,  or  cabriolet, — in  each  and  alt  these  cases  the  incidence 
of  the  tax  is  on  the  consumer  or  user  of  the  article — ^uo  matter  how 
casuists  may  endeavour  to  persuade  us  to  the  contrary ;  and  of  the  whok 
amount  of  50,000,000/.  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  not  more  than  5,000,000/. 
are  openly  and  manfully  demanded  of  the  people,  while  45,000,000/.  arc 
secretly  paid  through  circuitous  routes  into  the  Exchequer  and  its 
functionaries,  and  upwards  of  45,000,000/.  are  extracted  from  .the 
consumers  as  indemnifications  for  money  expended,  and  irksomeness 
and  interference  in  private  and  spex;ulative  mercantile  pursuits.  Thus 
the  whole  taxation,  by  the  present  system,  is  upwards  of  100,000,000/. 
annually ! 

Enormous  as  is  the  sum  of  money  levied  in  taxes,  it  is  trifling  in 
comparison  to  the  evils  attendant  on  the  present  system.  It  will  be 
shoMm  that  a  perfect  barometric  influence  is  observable  on  taxed  com-- 
modities,  or,  in  other  words,  as  taxation  rises,  consumption  decreases, 
and  vice  versa :  it  is  true,  an  absurd  sophism  (now  almost  exploded)  has 
been  put  forth,  that  taxes  are  like  the  superabundant  moisture  of  the 
eart|i,  raised  by  the  sun  (state)  to  descend  again  in  healthy  dew  and 
invigorating  showers ;  but,  what  would  a  banker,  or  merchant,  say  to  a 
housebreaker,  who,  when  detected  carrying  ofl*  his  bags  of  money,  woald 
exclaim — ^^  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  good  sir,  you  will  be  no  loser 
ultimately ;  the  money  will  return  to  you  in  the  form  of  diflerent  com- 
modities, and  in  the  way  of  business,  and  its  difliision  will  be  a  benefit  to 
you."  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  such  reasoning  would  satiafy 
the  merchant.  He  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  purloiner  of  his  cask 
had  forgot  the  diflerence  between  the  personal  pronouns  mexam  and 
tuum.  There  is,  however,  another  sophistry  scarcely  less  flimsy  than 
the  preceding,  namely,  that  a  government  with  large  civil  and 
military  establishments  is  a  benefit  to  commerce  and  to  the  nation  at 
large.  Now,  should  we  not  be  inclined  to  think  a  shopkeeper  worthy  of 
Bedlam  who  every  morning  distributed  money  among  his  neighbours  in 
order  that  they  might  purchase  his  goods  during  the  day  and  thus  extend 
his  trade ! 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  financial  science,  that  iasaiim 
diminishes  consumption  and  cJiecks  commerce  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
levied.  If  the  tax  first  levied  be  light,  and  the  people  prosperous  and 
fond  of  the  article,  the  check  primarily  given  is  transient ;  but  if,  as  was 
Mr.  Vansittart's  plan,  the  tax  be  further  increased,  consumption  is  sure 
to  decrease,  and  every  access  of  taxation  drives  down  in  an  accelerated 
ratio  the  use  of  the  article  subjected  to  fiscal  rapacity. 

To  this  cause,  as  will  be  subsequently  seen,  we  mainly  owe  the  pre- 
sent declining  state  of  England ;  and  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  in  his  pub- 
lished corrected  speech  on  taxation,  (26th  March,  1830,)  indisputably 
proves  that  to  the  same  cause  was  owing  the  decline  of  Holland,  France, 
Spain,  &c.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  illustration  of  his  argument, 
•.cited  the  case  of  Holland,  which,  during  last  century,  was  situated 
like  England,  emerged  from  heavy  and  expensive  wars,  and  burthencd 
with  an  enormous  debt :  from  the  foremost  place  among  the  nations  and 
commerce  of  the  world,  its  industry  and  trade  gradually  but  steadily 
declined,  and  by  all  writers  (says  Mr.  Thomson)  who  discussed  the 
subject,  the  decline  was  accurately  traced  to  one  cause — oppresswe 
icusation  /    A  commission  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  William  lY. 
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(1751)  to  investigate  this  important  subject,  and  the  following  is  axi 
eltract  from  the  Report  cited  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson : — 

**  The  oppresshre  taxes  which  have,  under  various  denominationSi 
been  imposed  on  trade  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  causes  that 
have  co-operated  to  the  prejudice  and  discouragement  of  our  commerce 
and  maniifacture)s ;  and  it  mav  justly  be  said  that  it  can  only  be  attri- 
buted to  that,  that  the  trade  of  this  country  has  been  diverted  out  of  its 
channel,  and  transferred  to  our  neighbours,  and  must  daily  be  still  more 
and  more  alienated  unless  the  progress  thereof  be  stopped  by  some  quick 
and  efiectual  remedy.'* 

Truly,  indeed,  may  Mr.  Tliomson  say  that  '*  we  must  sink  in  the 
SCALE  OF  nations,"  if  wc  pursuc  our  present  fiscal  course ;  and  that,  if 
we  refuse  to  remove  or  leauce  the  burthens  of  taxation,  we  force  the 
capital,  the  sldll,*  the  ingenuity,'  which 'we  have  raised  with  so  much 
care,'  to  seek  another  field  where  they  can  put  forth  their  powers  un- 
molested and  unimpeded^  for  the  history  of  the  world  reads  us  a  lesson 
notto  be  disdained. 

It  may  be  as  well,  before  entering  on  an  examination  of  the  separate 
items  of  taxation  in  our  terrific  list,  to  show  the  progress  of  our  burthens 
from  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  present  period : — 

Taxation  of  England  from  the  Reign  of  William  L  to  William  III. 


Itdgm. 


William  I. 
Wmiam  II. 
Henry  I.  . 
Stcpbni    • 
Henif  II. 
Richard  I. 
John     •   • 
Hemy  III. 
Edward  I. 
Edward  II. 


Tlucfttloit. 

400,000 
350,000 
300,000 
250,000 
200.000 
15Q,000 
100,000 
85,000 
150,000 
100,000 


Reigns. 


Kdward  III. 
Richard  11. 
Henry  IV. 
Henry  V.    . 
Beniy  VI. 
l^dward  IV. 
Edward  V 
Richard  III 
Henry  VII. 
HeniyVIII 


■} 

[LJ 


Tkxfttlon. 

£. 

154,139 

130,000 

100,000 

.  76,643 

64^76 

10Q,000 

400,000 
800,000 


I 


Reigns. 

Edward  VI.   . 
Mary       .   •  • 
EliKabeth    .   • 
James  I.     .  • 
Charles  I.  .   « 
Commonwealth 
Charles  II.     • 
James  II.    .    . 
William  III.    • 
Anne  .   .   •   • 


Tsxatlon. 

.  400,000 
.  450,000 
.  500,000 
.  600,000 
.  895,819 
1,517,247 
1,800,000 
2,000,000 
3,895,205 
5,691,803 


It  will  he  seen  from  the  foregoing  list  how  moderately  the  people  of 
England  were  taxed  for  several  centuries ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  the  money  thus  raised  was  on  property,  not  on  consumption  of 
the  necessaries  of  life:  at  first  the  mode  of  raising  money  was  by' 
escuage^  which  was  levied  on  land  held  by  kuight-service,  and  by  tallage 
in  cities  and  boroughs.  When  money  was  wanted  for  wars,  those  who 
did  not  attend  in  person  paid  a  subsidy,  or  aid,  which  was  assessed  by 
the  justices  itinerant.  By  Magua  Charta,  as  renewed  by  Edward  I., 
the  king  had  a  fifteenth  of  all  goods,  (quindedm  partem  omnium 
txmorum,)  and  taxers  and  cojlectors  weye  appointed  by  commission 
under  the  Great  Seal  for  fixing  the  assessment  on  districts.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  the  greatest  subsidy  ever  yet  levied  was  given  in  conse- 
quence of  the  petition  of  rights,  and  amounted  to  4*.  in  the  pound  on 
land,  2*.  Bd.  in  the  pound  on  goods,— making,  three-fifteenths  on  the  land, 
(or  one-fifth  of  the  r6nt,)  and  two-fifteenths  on  goods ;  stock  on  lan^ 
was  exempt.  With  the  Commonwealth,  ho^revcr,  arose  what  Dr.  John- 
son justly  tenned  our  **  bateliil  excise  }'*  and  no  means  were  left  untriedl 
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to  oxact  wntfj  from  the  ctmntrj^  as  wilt  be  eeta  by 
abstract  of  eumi  raiaaA  in  England  ffOBi  November  8dt 
ym\m  ^^t  I6b9,  ft  pariod  of  19  ym^  s*^ 

Six  subsidieg.  50,000/,  each  •  «  « 

J'oll  money  and  assessments  to  disband  troppa  « 

Voluntary  contributions  to  support  the  good  cau^e 

against  t|ie  Mali^ants 
Ditto  for  the  relief  of  Irish  Protestants 
Land-tax  and  appointments  for  the  army 
Excise  for  sixteen  years       •  • 

Tonnage  and  poundage        •  • 

Duty  on  coals  ,  ^ 

Ditto  on  currants  «  , 

Postage  of  letters 
Weekly  meal  for  six  years 
Court  of  wards  and  feudal  prerogatives 
Wine  licences 
Vintners'  delinquency 
Offices  sequestered  fbr  the'puMio  senriee 
Sequestration  of  the  lands  of  bishops*  deans,  and 

inferior  olargy  ibr  four  yeapa      .  ,  , 

Tenths  of  all  the  clergy,  and  other  exactions  • 

Sale  of  church-lands  #  f  »  « 

Fee-farm  rents  for  twelve  years        ,  .  , 

Other  rents  belonging  to  the  crown  and  principality 

01   YV  Ales  •  •  •  •  • 

Sale  of  crown  lands  and  principality  of  Wales 
Ditto  of  forest  lands^  &o.  belonging  to  the  king        , 
Sequestrations  of  estates  of  pnvate  individu^s  and 

compositions  therewith        "     *.  , 

Composition  with  Irish  delinquents 
Sale  of  estates  (^  English  ditto 
Ditto  of  Irish  lands  .  .  ,  • 

Ransom  of  captives  .  i  .  , 

New  River  Water  Company  .  ,  , 


ike  folbvriDg 
1940,  Is  N^ 

aoMoo 

990,090 

300,000 

180,000 

33,173,331 

8,000,000 

r,600,000 

1^0,000 

61,000 

304,000 

608,400 

1,400,000 

312,000 

4,000 

S50.000 

9,538,013 
1,600,000 

)0,09Mfi| 

2,963,176 

376,00? 

1,200,000 

656,000 

4,564,066 
1,000,000 
2^345,000 
1,323,500 
103,000 
8,000 


Total         .  .  .     £83,333,678 

Besides  raising  these  immense  sums  Cromwell  left  debts  to  be  paid  by 
his  successor  amounting  to  2,474,290/. 

We  ttow  approach  the  reign  of  William  IIJ.,  whea  our  finaosial  Byito» 
underwent  a  great  change.     At  the  period  of  the  revolulum  w  IW 
thfi  taxes  then  aubaisting  and  their  annual  produea  were-^ 

£ 

1st, — A  subsidy  on  tonnage  and  poundage  ,        ,    500,000 

2d,— -Temporary  and  hereditary  excise       ,        ,        ,    666,383 

3d,— Hearth  money,  or  2*.  on  every  fire-place     ,        ,    200,000 

4th,— Post  office      .         .         .         .         .         ,        .      65,000 

5th, — ^Tax    on  wines    and   vinegars,   temporary,  for 

repairing  the  navy  .         .....    173,900 

6th,— Ditto  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  ditto  for  ditto  .      65,000 

7th,— Ditto  on  French  brandies,  &c.  ditto  for  ditto      .      ^^'^^ 
8th,— Ditto  of  1  Os.a  ton  on  wines,appropriated  to  the  Mint    998,873 

Total        .        ^        .        ,       2,061,85fi* 


Mf^^^tV^  •  Iwl  duly  of  U.  0</.«  fiUdnm  oa  omU,  f*r  Ui«pof««  ^ 


-»-/ 
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Witbt^ifi'nwQftBJ'iiiBeo  II>  Kiigf»mi  4  tUqdioK  armj  of  80,000 
w)U<^tup^  t>^pit  aoi  so  excftlltat  fteat,  emaisting  of  Dine  fint  ratea, 
eleven  second  ditto,  thirty-Dine  tliir4  ditto,  fpiutecn  fourth  ditto,  tw« 
Afth,  six  HXth,  three  boffibi,  twenlf-iix  fiie  ditto,  lix  buojn,  eight  huUe, 
Hwem  ketchei,  twenty-eight  om^cki,  end  fourteen  yaehti,  the  whole 
uunibering  173  sail,  cBirying  43,003  esilore,  and  6930  guns,  furnished 
with  every  nutritinie  storp,  of  which  the  dockyards  end  arsenals  contained 
the  greatest  abuudance.  His  civil  hit  also  wee  large,  and  the  total 
expense  to  the  nation  of  king,  government,  army,  and  navy  was  but 
l,660,363'-i  leaving  an  annual  surplus  of  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  « 
nultuH)  for  emeigencies,  wl)ilB  the  people  renuuned  unburthened  by  any 
netioual  debt* 

On  the  accession  of  William  III.,  the  condition  of  this  sl^htly-taxed 
country  was  soop  altered :  every  echone  which  fiscal  ingenuity  had  tried 
iq  Holland  for  the  raising  of  money  was  practised  in  England; — taxee 
were  laid  on  land  (at  the  rate  of  3t.  in  the  pound),  on  houses,  on  win- 
dow, on  melt,  on  hi>pe,  on  glM>>  en  P^pei*)  u»Pi  leather,  candles,  starch, 
bills  Vid  receipts,  hackney-coaches,  sweets  uid  mead,  salt,  hawkeiB  and 
pedlan,  ifc.  to.  he. ;  the  branches  of  taxation  previously  existing  wers 
doubled,  treUed,  and  quadrupled  within  a  few  years; — to  two  branches  of 
e^ise,  ei^^  more  were  added, — to  eight  custom  duties,  eleven  were  added, 
— and  to  two  branches  of  inland  revenue,  Wj;  more  added ;  the  excise  duties 
wflN  pawned  for  three  years  for  500,000/.  (thus  was  commenced  tfag 
national  debt;)  and,  in  fine,  almost  every  tax  which  has  bowed  down 
thie  nation  to  the  earth  was  first  levied  by  William  III,  and  his  success 


•  Taxes,  National  Debt,  ParocHat  Astesments,  Price  of  Wheai,  4«. 
■     ■                         in  Great  Brilaih.                          .     . 
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Bor ;  80  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  fint  twehe  years  of  the  revohtidn 
the  amount  of  public  ]W9i)XiQ,>  taxQSraod  loans,  exacted  by  King 
William  was  65,981,566/.  17^.  Sd.  irterling;  and  by  the  close  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  making  in  the  whole  twenty-six  yean^  ^  upwards  ef 
150,000,000/.  had  been'  raised  in  taxes,  besides  the  national  debt  left  i» 
posterity  to  liquidate !  The  mode  in  which  our  taxation  hss  since  pro- 
gressed will  be  best  seen  by  the  preceding  table,  which  demonstrates 
tbat  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  we  bed  our  taxes  increased  from 
2,000,000/.  to  50,000,000/.,  and  our  debt  from  0  to  600,000,000/.  alier^ 
Ung  !  The  necessazy  result  of  Atch  eonduct  is  se^i  in  the  augmentation 
of  England's  poor-rates  from  500,000/.  to  8,000,000/. ;  and  in  raiaing 
the  piice  of  wheat  from  22s.  to  64s,  per  quarter.  So  long  as  war  lasted, 
and  we  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  Europe,  the  effect  of  our  enor- 
mous, and  unjust  taxation  was.  felt  but  in-  a  flight  degree ;  moreofcr, 
13,000,000/.  a-year  was  raised  on  property ;  and  the  Exclupquer  loans 
may  also  be  considered  in  the  Ught  of  a  property  contribution.  With 
the  war  those  property  loans  and  property  taxes,  ceased,  and  the  whok 
burthens  of  the  state .  were  thrown  on  the  industry  of  the  country  and 
the  consumption  of  the  people.  A  little  foresight  might  have  foreseen 
^e  incTitable  consequences  of  such  policy  among  a  population  suMiA- 
ing,  for  the  greater  part,  from  hand  to  mouth,  on  the  profits  of  bodily 
labour ;  while  that  very  population  were  becoming  every  day  more  keeidy 
sensible  of  their  physical  wants,  by  reason  of  increased  isiental  know- 
ledge. The  melancholy  effects  of  the  system  have  been  most  appamt 
in  England,  as  will  be  seen  by  the.  taxes  lev^  on  England,  Waleiiy  Soot- 
land,  and  Ireland  separately^  acoording  to  a  recent  return,,  thus  :*— 


England 
Wales  • 
^Scotland 
Ireland 


ArcalnSq.MUft, 
.  60,520  . 
-  7,409  . 
.  29,6(^  . 
.     38,750     . 


13,486,675 

803.000 

2,365.930 

7,639,469 


'  Tiaalloo. 

X40,310,280 

428,763 

6,216,946 

4,592,357 


90$. 

43c 
I2t. 


Total  No,  116,274         No.  24,49^,074  i:50,648,34a 

Hence  it  will  be  observed,  that  on  an  area  of  116,274  squsore  miks, 
with  a  population  of  24,495,074,  and  a  taxation  of -50,548,346/.,  Eng- 
land,  with  half  the  area,  and  scarcely  a  moiety  of  the  inhabitsnts^  pap 
four-fifths  of  the  government  taxes,  independent  of  8,000,000/.  peor- 
rates,  5,0Q0,000/.  a-ycar  titibes,:  &c.  Aa  ! 

In  the  tabl^  .herewith  .amiexed,  Irdand  is  excluded  from  tiie  ta^atioa, 
and  Scotland  from  the  parochial  aisessments.  The  ratio  of  tbe  valne  of 
labour  is  from  the  Gneenwich  Hospital  returns ;  and  the  comraitznettts 
for, crime,  it  may  be  observed,. are  merely  the  assise  coBimittnenls,  whidi 
are  rapidly  increasing. 

The  reader  is  requested  ,to  ponder  wdl  on  the  foregoing  astoondii^ 
facts  until  next  month,  when  the  consequences  to  the  British  empire, 
attendant  on  the  present  baneful  system  of  finance,  will  be  funply  de?e- 
lop^  for  his  investigation.  ^        vY^i-j       ^ 


">•    I  I  I'll  fci^ 


•  •  ■      V 
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MT  TWO  AUNTS. 


PfliEOsm-BSRs  tell  us  that  we  know  nothing  bat  fi^in  its  opposite  ;-— 
^°^  I  certainly  knew  my  two  aunts  very  perfectly,  for  greater  opporitcs 
^rore  never  made^nce  the  formation  of  light  and  darkness  i  but  they 
men  both  good  creatures,— so  are  light  and  darkness  both  good  things 
m-  their  place.  My  two  aunts,  however,  were  not  so  appropriately  to 
oe  compared  to  Kght  and  darkness  as  to  crumb  and  crust^the  crumb 
and  crest  of  a  new  loaf;  the  crumb  of  which  is  marvellously  soft,  and 
crat  of  which  is  exceeding  crisp,  dry,  and  snappish.  The  one  was  my 
father's  sister,  and  the  other  was  mv  mother's;  and  very  curiously  it 
imppened  that  they  were  both  named  Bridget.  To  distinguish  between 
thttn,  -we  young  folks  used  to  call  the  quiet  and  easy  one  Aunt  Bridget, 
and  the  bustKng,  worrying  one  Aunt  Fidget.  You  never  in  the  whole 
course  of  your  life  saw  such  a  quiet,  easy,  comfortable  creature  as  Aunt 
Bridget-she  warnot  immensely  large,  but  prodigiously  fat.  Her 
weight  did  not  exceed  twenty  stone,  or  two-and-twenty  at  the  utmost — 
hot  weather  made  some  little  diflerenoe ;  but  she  might  be  called  prodi- 
giously fat,  because  she  was  all  fat;  I  don^think  there  was  an  ounce 
of  lean  in  her  whole  composition.  She  was  so  imperturbaWy  good- 
natimd,  that*  I  really  do  rtot  believe  that  she  ever  was  in  a  passion  in 
the  whole  course  of  her  life.  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  had  her  trou- 
bles ;  we  all  have  troubles  more  or  less,  but  Aunt  Bridget  did  not  like 
to  teiM^le  herself  to  Complain.  The  greatest  trouble  that  she  endured 
vras  the  alteniation  of  day  and  night — ^it  was  a  trouble  to  her  to  go  up 
stairs  to  bed,  audit  was  a  trouble  to  her  to  cone  down  stBirs  to  break- 
fast; but,  when  she  was  once  in  bed,  she  could  sleep  ten  hours  without 
dreaming,  and  when  she  was  once  up  and  seated  in  her  comfortable 
armchair,  by  the  fire-aide»  with  her  knitting  apparatus  in  order,  and  a 
nice,-  fet,  flat,  comfortable  quarto  volume  on  a  small  table  at  her  side, 
the  leaves  of  which  volume  she  could  turn  over  with  her  knitting  needle, 
die  was  happy  for  the  day — ^the-  grief  of  getting  up  was  forgotten,  and 
the  trouble  of  geiBg-to  bed  was  not  antidpated.  Knowing  her  aversion 
to  moving,  I  waa  once  saucy  enough  to  recommend  her  to  make  two  days 
into  one,  that  she  might-  not  have"  the*  trouble  of  going  up  and  down 
stairs  so  oflen.  Anybody  but  Aunt  Bridget  would  have  boxed  my  ears 
for  my  impertinence,  and  would,  in  so  doing,  have  served  me  rightly ;  but 
ahe,  good  creature,  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  said,  **  Yes,  my  dear,  it 
would  save  trouble,  bat  I  am  afrnd  it  woitld  not  be  good  for  my  health ; 
I  should  not  have  exereise  enough."  Aunt  Bridget  loved  quiet,  and 
she  lived  in  the  quietest  place  in  the  world.  There  is  not  a  spot  in  the 
deserts  tji  Arabia,  or  in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  to  be  for  a  moment  com- 
pared for  quittnees-with  Hans  Plaoe — 

"  •'  The  veiy  houses  seem  asleep  ;" 

and  when  the  bawlera  of  milk,  mackerel,  dabs,  and  flounders  enter  the 
placid  precincts  of  that  place,  they  scream  with  a  subdued  violence,  like 
the  hautboy  played  with  a  piece  of  cotton  in  the  heUl.  You  might  almost 
fancy  that  oval  of  building  to  be  some  mysterious  c^g  on  which  the 
genius  of  silence  had  sat  brooding  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
or  even  be&ie  Qbaoa  bad  CQjnbe^  its  hc»d  imd  fraafaedita  tee.    Theit 
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is  in  that  place  a  silence  that  may  be  heard,  a  delicioaa  sttllneu  which 
the  ear  drinks  in  as  greedily  as  t^  lata  Mr.  Dando  used  to  gulp  oysters. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  inhabitants  are  all  asleep,  they  can  hear  one  an- 
other tncqw.  Haia  dwelt  my  Aunt  9ndget,--4indesio£the  kind,  and 
quietest  of  the  quiet.  But  goodnatme  it  terribly  imposed  upon  in  this 
wicked  world  of  ours ;  and  so  it  was  with  Aunt  Bridget.  Her  poultovr, 
I  am  sure,  used  to  charge  her  at  least  ten  per  cent,  mon  than  any  of  the 
vest  of  his  customersi  because  she  never  found  fault.  She  was  pacticu- 
larly  fond  of  ducks, — very  likely  from  a  lympathy  widi  their  quiet  atyls 
of  locomotion;  but  she  disliked  haggling  about  the  price,  and  she  ab« 
hofred  the  trouUe  of  choosing  them,  so  sh^  left  it  to  the  man's  conacienoa 
to  send  what  he  pleased,  and  to  charge  what  he  pleased.  I  declare  that 
I  have  seen  upon  her  table  such  withered,  wiaeaed,  toi|d-like  villains  of 
half-starved  dudu,  that  th^  looked  as  if  they  had  died  of  the  hooping* 
cough.  And  if  ever  I  happened  to  s^  anj^thing  appro^hing  to  reproadi 
of  the  poulterer.  Aunt  would  alwi^s  make  tibe  same  reply — **  I  don't 
like  to  be  always  finding  fault"  It  vraa  the  same  with  hie  wine  as  it 
was  with  her  poultry — she  used  to  fancy  that  she  had  port  and  sbeny, 
but  she  never  had  anything  better  than  Pontac  and  Cape  Madein* 
There  was  one  luxury  of  female  life  which  my  Aunt  never  enjoyed— 
she  never  bad  the  pleasure  of  scoldipg  the  maids.  She  once  toAdo  the 
attempt,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  She  had  a  splendid  set  of  Sund^ 
crockery,  done  in  blue  and  gold,  and  by  the  carelessness  of  one  of  ha 
maids  the  whole  service  was  sn^ashed  at  one  fell  swoop.  *'  Now  that  is 
too  bad,''  said  my  aunt ;  *^  I  really  .will  tell  her  of  it."  So  I  *was  in 
hopes  of  seeing  Annt  Bridget  in  a  passions  which  would  have  been  as 
rare  a  sight  as  an  Amencan  a)o0  in  blossom,  jShe  rang  die  beil  with 
most  heroic  vigour  and  with  an  expreasion  qf  almost  a  determination  to 
aay  something  very  neveve  to  Betty,  when  she  should  make  her  f^pear* 
anee.  Indeed  if  the  bell-pull  had  been  Betty,  she  might  have  heard 
half  the  first  sentence  of  a  terrible  scolding ;  but  be&re  Betty  coold 
answer  (he  summons  of  the  bell,  my  aunt  was  as  cool  as  a  to^ot  at  a 
tavern  dinner.  '*  Betty,"  said  she,  ^^  are  they  are  all  broke  P" — ^^  Yesi 
ma'am,"  said  Betty.—"  How  came  you  to  break  them  P"  said  my  aunt 
-T**  They  slipped  off  the  tray,  ma'am,"  replied  Betty.—"  Wdl,  then, 
be  more  careAil  anoth^  time,"  said  my  aunt. — **  Yes,  ma'am,"  aaid 
Betty.  Next  morning  another  set  was  ordered.  TUn  was  not  the  first, 
second,  or  third  time  that  my  aunt's  crockery  had  come  to  an  untimidy 
end.  My  aunt's  maids  had  a  rare  place  in  her  service.  They  had  bi|^ 
life  b^w  stairs  in  perfection ;  peopte  used  to  wonder  that  she  did  not 
see  how  she  was  imposed  upon ;  bless  her  old  heart !  she  never  liked  t» 
see  what  she  did  not  like  to  see,  and  so  long  as  she  could  be  quiet  shs 
was  happy.   She  was  a  living  emblem  of  the  Pacific  Qcean. 

But  my  Aunt  Fidget  was  quite  another  thing.  She  only  resembled 
my  Aunt  Bridget  in  one  particular,  that  is,  she  b|ul  not  an  ounce  of 
lean  about  her,  but  then  she  had  uo  fat  neither — she  was  all  skin  and 
bone ;  I  cannot  say  fi>r  a  certainty,  but  I  really  believe  that  i^  had  no 
marrow  in  her  bones;  die  was  as  light  as  a  feather,  as  dry  aa  a  sticky 
and,  had  it  not  been  fer  her  pattens,  she  must  have  been  blown  away  in 
windy  weather.  As  for  quiet,  she  knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  w«Hfd ; 
^  was  flymg  about  firom  moning  tiU  night,  like  a  feggot  in  fits,  a#i 
finding  &uk  with  avivyboclr  and  evarythiag.    Her  tongue  and  her  tqee 
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liad  no  mnecurea.  Had  she  weighed  as  many  pounds  as  my  Aunt 
Bridget  weighed  stones,  she  would  have  worn  out  half-a-dozen  pair  of 
shoes  in  a  week^  I  don't  beHeve  that  Aui|t  Bri4got  ever  saw  the  inside 
of  ber  kitchen,  or  that  shelmew  exactly  where  it  was ;  but  Aunt  Fidget 
was  in  all  parts  of  the  house  at  once — she  saw  everything,  heard  every- 
thing, remembered  everything,  and  scolded  about  every&ng.  She  was 
not  to  be  imposed  upon,  either  by  servants  or  tradespeople.  She  kept  a 
sharp  look-out  upon  them  all — she  knew  when  and  wheris  to  go  to 
markets  Keen  was  her  eye  for  the  turn  of  fhe  scale,  and  she  took  pretty 
good  care  that  the  butcher  should  not  dab  his  mutton-chops  too  hastOy 
in  the  ecale-Qiaking  momentum  teH  for  weight.  I  cannot  think  what 
she  wanted  with  meat,  for  she  looked  as  if  she  ate  nothing  but  raspings, 
and  drank  BoU^ng  but  vinegar*  ^er  love  of  justice  in  the  matter  of 
purchasing  was  so  great,  that  when  her  fishmonger  sient  her  home  a 
pennywordi  of  sprats,  she  sent  one  back  to  be  ch^ged  because  it  had 
but  one  eye.  1^  had  sush  a  strict  inventory  of  all  her  goods  and  chat- 
tels, that  if  any  one  plundered  her  of  a  pin,  she  was  sore  to  find  it  out. 
She  would*  miss  a  pea  out  of  a  pec)c,  and  she  once  kept  her  establishmeql 
up  half  the  night  to  hunt  about  for  a  bit  of  cheese  that  was  missing, — 
it  was  at  last  foimd  in  the  mouse-trap.  ^^  You  eatravagant  minx,"  said 
she  to  the  maidf  ^^  here  is  eheeae  enough  to  bait  three  mouse-traps ;"  and 
she  nearly  had  her  fingers  snapt  off  in  her  haste  to  rescue  the  cheese 
from  its  prison.  I  used  not  to  dine  with  J9j  Aunt  Fidget  so  often  as 
with  my  Aunt  Bridget,  for  my  Aupt  fidget  worried  mv  verylife  out  with 
the  history  of  every  article  that  w§s  brought  to  table.  She  made  me 
undergo  the  narration  of  all  that  she  had  said,  and  all  that  the  butcher 
or  the  poulterer  had  said  conceding  the  purchase  of  the  provision ;  and 
she  used  always  to  tell  me  what  was  the  price  c^  mutton  when  her  ipoth«r 
was  a  girl — twopence  a  pound  for  the  common  pieces,  and  twopence* 
halfpenny  for  the  prime  pieces.  Moreover,  she  alwap  entertained  me 
with  an  account  of  9]\  her  troubles,  and  with  the  sms  and  iniquities  of 
her  abominable  servants,  whom  ishe  generally  chang^  oiicfi  a  iponthr 
Indeed,  had  I  been  inelined  bo  indulge  her  with  moine  of  my  compfMiy,  I 
could  not  always  manage  tgi  6n4  her  residence,  for  she  was  moving  ahoi^ 
from  place  to  place,  so  that  it  was  like  playing  a  game  at  hunt-thu-sUpper 
to  endeavour  to  find  her.  She  opce  actually  threatened  to  leave  London 
altogether,  if  she  could  not  ^ind  some  more  agreeable  residence  tha^ 
hitherto  i^  bad  been  her  lot  to  meet  with.  But  there  was  one  evil  in 
my  Aunt  Fidget's  behaviour  which  disturbed  me  more  than  anything 
dse ;  she  was  always  expecting  that  I  should  join  her  in  abusing  my 
placid  Aunt  Bridget.  Aunt  Bridget's  style  of  housdceeping  was  not, 
perhaps,  quite  the  pink  of  perfection,  but  it  was  not  for  me  to  find  faidt 
with  it ;  and  if  she  did  sit  still  all  day,  she  never  found  fault  with  those 
who  did  not;  phe  never  aaid  anything  evil  of  any  of  ner  neighbours. 
Aunt  Fidget  might  be  fiying  about  all  day  like  a  witch  upon  a  broomr 
stick ;  but  Aunt  Bridget  made  no  remarks  on  it  j  she  let  her  fly.  The 
very  sight  ef  Aunt  Fidget  was  enough  to  put  one  out  of  breath — she 
whisked  about  from  place  to  place  at  such  a  rapid  rate,  always  talking 
at  the  rate  of  nineteen  to  the  dozen.  We  boys  used  to  say  of  her  that 
she  never-  sat  long  enough  in  a  chahr  to  warm  the  cover.  But  ahis  is 
gone — requkscat  m  pace  ;  and  that  is  more  than  ever  she  did  in  her 
liletime. 
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BT  THOMAS  HAYNSf.  BAYI^T- 


THE   LAST  SUMMSS.  BONNET.— -A  NOVEMBER  PAfTOBAU 


'Tis  the  ln.st  summer  bonnet, 

The  wone  for  the  wear ; 
The  feathers  upon  it 

Are  dimmed  by  sea  air : 
Gay  places  it  went  to, 

But  lingers  at  last, 
A  faded  memento 

Of  sunny  days  past. 

The  prejudice  still  is 

For  poets  to  moan. 
When  roses  and  lilies 

Are  going  and  gone : 
But  Fashion  her  sonnet 

Would  rather  compose 
On  8ummer*s  last  bonnet. 

Than  summer's  last  rose ! 

Though  dreary  November 

Has  darken  d  tlie  sky. 
You  still  must  remember 

That  day  in  July, 
When,  after  much  roaming, 

To  Carson^s  we  went 
For  something  becoming 

To  take  into  Kent. 

You,  long  undecided  ' 

What  bonnet  to  choose. 
At  length  chose,  as  I  did, 

Tho  sweetest  of  blues : 
Vimn  now  serves  to  show,  dear. 

How  fah-est  things  fade ; 
And  /  long  ago,  dear. 

Gave  mine  to  my  maid. 

Oh,  pause  for  a  minute. 

Ere  yours  is  resign'd; 
Philosophy  in  it 

A  moral  may  iind : 
To  past  scenes  Tm  hurried, — 

That  relic  revives  * 
The  beaux  that  we  worried 

Half  out  of  their  lives. 

*Twas  worn  at  all  places 

Of  public  resort ; 
At  Hogsnorton  races, 

150  &IPOUS  for  sport  J 


That  day,  when  the  Captain 

Would  after  us  jog. 
And  thought  qs  eiitz«pt  in 

His  basKet  of  prog  1 

He  gave  me  a  sandwich, 

And  not  being  check'd. 
He  offered  a  hand— which 

I  chose- to  r^ect ! 
And  then  ytm  were  teued  y/nk\t    * 

The  gentleman's  heart,  * 
Because  you  seem*d  pleased  with , 

His  gooseberry  tart ! 

Twa.s  worn  at  the  ladies' 

Toxopholite  fite, 
(That  snarp-shooting  trade  is 

A  thing  that  I  hate ; 
Their  market  they  mar,  who 

Attempt,  for  a  prize, 
To  shoot  with  an  arrow. 

Instead  of  their  eyes.) 

And  don't  that  excursion 

By  water  forget; 
Sure,  summer  diversion 

Was  never  so  wet ! 
To  sit  there  and  shiver. 

And  hear  the  wind  blow. 
The  rain,  and  .the  rivfer. 

Above,  and  below ! 

But  hang[  the  last  bonnet — 

What  IS  it  to  us. 
That  we  should  muse  on  it. 

And  moralise  thus  ? 
A  trace  to  reflecting ; 

To  Carson's  we'll  go. 
Intent  on  selecting 

A  winter  chapeau* 

Then  let  Betty  take  it. 

For  Betty  likes  blue ; 
And  Betty  can  make  it 

Ijook  better  than  new : 
In  taste  Betty's  fellow 

Was  never  yet  seen ;     , 
She'll  line  it  with  yellow, 

And  trim  it  with  green  \ 
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Tbs  day  fixed  for  the  sale  of  Aberfoy  at  length  dawned.    Mn.  Gneme 
had  been  gradually  sinkiilg  under' the  blow  ^hich  the  loss  of  her  young 
Eons  had  inflicted.    More  feeble,  more  stupified  than  ever,  she  passed  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  in  bed,  weeping  alike  from  weariness  and  grief. 
As  little  Jeanie  stole  down  stairs  that  morning  to  her  usual  humble 
houaeliold  tasks,  her  father's  voice  called  her ;  it  was  unusually  early 
for  any  one  but  herself  to  be  stirring,  and  she  turned,  startled,  to  the 
door  of  the  room  whence  the  voice  proceeded.    Greeme  of  Aberfoy  called 
again,  harshly  and  passionately ;  and  the  little  girl  hurriedly  puedied  back 
the  half-open  door,  and  stood  waiting  his  further  commands. 
**  la  ycre  mother  up  ?"  demanded  he. 
A  negative  was  pronounced  in  a  low,  timid  voice. 
*^  Does  she  mind  what  day  this  is,  my  lass  f 
One*o#  the  strange  and  unaocottntable  inflections  which  Jeanie  had 
latterly  observed  in  her  father's  ^oice,  caused  her  suddenly  to  lift  the 
long  maek  eyelashes  which  shadowed  her  meek  eyes,    (eyes  whose 
colour  or  expression  few  could  tell,  so  constantly  were  they  fixed  on  the 
ground,)  and  look  in  that  Other's  face.     A  chill  passed  over  her  heart  as 
ahe  did  so.     Gneme  of  Aberfoy  sat  by  a  little  oak  table  on  which  stood 
a  flask  of  whiskey  and  a  tumbler ;  his  elbow  leaned  on  the  table,  and 
his  hand  was  thrust  through  his  thick  grizzled  hair.    Jeanie  remembered 
that  8o  he  had  sat  the  night  before,  and  it  struck  her  that  her  father 
had  not  been  to  bed  at  all. 

•*  I  am  afraid,  Sir-^"  she  began,  but  she  was  interrupted. 
"  What  are  ye  afraid  of?  What — what  ?  ^  But  girls  and  women  are 
aye  shrinking  and  fearing  what^s  to  come.  I  dare  say  now  yere  mother's 
afraid;  but  I'm  not.  I'vef  just  watched  quietly  for  the  day,  and  it's 
come  at  last,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  fece  it.  Nae  doubt  ye're  afraid ; 
but  Douglas  and  merry  Malcolm,  ye'd  no  have  seen  dread  in  their  eyes 
this  day.  Weel,  weel,  it's  all  right  that  Heaven  sends;  and  they're 
gone  first  who  should  have  stayed  last ;  and  may  be,  when  we're  fiir  away, 
the  sound  of  their  voices  'ill  no  ring  round  me  from  the  hill,  nor 
glimpses  of  their  winsome,  gleeful  faces  shoot  awoss  ray  path ; — poir 
laddies,  puir  laddies !     I'll  stand  ^e  day  better  without  them." 

•*  Father !  dear  father !"  said  the  weeping  girl,  •*  I'm  not  afraid 
of  bearing  my  share  of  anything  my  mother  and  you  must  IxMir.  I  was 
only  afraid  you  had  not  been  in  bed  last  night,  or  rested  any  way." 

"  Rested  !"  the  tone  in  which  the  word  was  spoken  tkrilled  through 
Jeanie's  heart;  and  as  her  father  turned  his  flushed  couuCeuance  and 
bloodshot  eyes  full  upon  her,  tsht  shrank  instinctively  from  the  glare  of 
intoxication  viaible  in  his  gaze. 

**  Do  you  want  my  mother,  Sir?"  inquired  she,  after  a  pause. 

"  'Deed,  then,  ye've  said  it;,  it  was  for  that  I  called  ye,  and  no'  to 

hear  that  ye  were  afraid  of  anything.     Go  to  yere  mother ;  bid  her  make 

haste,  and  dress  brawly  *  she's  fond  of  a  gay 'shawl  and  grand  clothing; 

1^*  1 —  ^^  ^y^  opportunity,  for  I'm  thinking  it  'ill  be  long  before  she 

much  guid  company  again  as  'ill  be  gathered  here  to-day." 

*  CauUnued  frum  Nu.  cUv.,  p.  179* 


let  her 
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Jeanie  paused  one  moment  longer;  ber  father's  manner  vmm  so 
strange  ^d  unnaturalt  and  ^  desire  to  comfort  aiid  quiet  him  so  strong, 
that  she  did  what,  uninvited,  she  had  never  done  before, — she  stole  up  to 
his  chair,  and,  with  a  beating  heart,  she  kissed  his  fevered  chedc  ; — 
as  she  did  so,  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  lips  were  pitssed  on  heated  iron ; 
and  she  shrank  away,  doubting  whether  her  unretumed  caress  were 
even  felt  by  the  object  of  her  affection.  At  length  he  suddenly  tumed, 
and,  in  a  harsh,  grating  tone,  exclaimed — 

*^  See,  now ;  what  are  ye  waiting  for  ?  Are  ye  afraid  to  mdve  from 
the  room  ?  The  house  is  ours,  lassie ; — ^the  house  is  ours  yet ; — a  day 
must  go  by  before  ye'll,  meet  strangers  in  bonny  Aberfoy.  Go !"  and 
he  struck  the  oaken  teble  with  passionate  vehemence,  as  he  pranowictd 
the  last  word. 

Silently,  sorrowfully,  the  little  girl  withdrew  to  imprest  on  her  indolent 
and  miserable  mother  the  necessity  of  being,  according  to  AWrftry^s 
favourite  expression,  **  up  and  doing ;"  and  silently  and  soTTowfolly, 
afler  wrapping  Mrs.  Gneme  in  the  amazing  qutatity  of  shawls  her  cbiUy 
habits  rendered  indispensable,  and  seemg  her  oomfortably  hdd  on  the 
sofa  in  the  sitting-room,  she  again  sought  her  father  in  the  vam  hope  of 
persuading  him  to  take  some  breakfast.  He  had  fallen  into  a  heavy 
sleep,  and  the  hand  that  Jeanie  took  hung  in  all  the  nervelessness 
of  intoxication  over  the  arm  of  his  easy  chair.  Ck)ntent  to  be  allowed 
to  watch  him,  she  sat  down  on  a  litlie  stool  opposite ;  nor  did  she  stir 
during  the  next  two  hours,  escept  when  the  mid-day  sun  sent  its  beami 
full  on  the  broad  forehead  and  handsome,  haggard  features  of  the  sleeps 
ing  man.  She  rose  and  gently  let  down  the  window  cmrttlin,  after 
wlach  she  i^umed  her  position :  and  a  beautiful  picture  might  hate 
been  made  from  that  scene; — the  prostrated  btrength  of  Abctfoy^s 
muscular  figure  as  he  lay  in  die  stupor  of  drunken  rest, — and  the  wiM 
watchfulness  of  Jeanie's  daric  grey  eyes,'^her  parted  lips, — her  gracefbi 
childish  iigurei  as  she  sat,  ready  to  start,  like  the  deer  from  its  bed  of 
fern,  or  the  bird  from  its  lonely  spray,  at  the  first  sound  which  should 
reach  her  ear* 

A  strange  and  loud  voice  in  the  hall  below  broke  Aberfoy'a  slumber; 
tie  opened  ms  eyes  and  looked  anxiously  round  him ;  the  flush  was  gone 
from  his  cheek,  and  a  deadly  and  sallow  paleness  had  succeeded. 

**  JeaniCi"  said  he,  as  his  glance  fell  on  his  child,  ''  there'll  be  some 

one  come  whoee  voice '* 

,  The  door  was  flung  open  before  the  sentence  could  bci  com^deAed,  and 
the  barefooted  Highland  servant»girl  announced  Mr.  M'Rol^  Sir  Dou- 
glas Gneme's  factor.  A  few  words  explained  his  visit ;  Sir  Doof^aa  bad 
at  length  decided  that  Aberfoy  should  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 
The  purchase-money  Was  ready — ^was  paid — papers  were  signed — ^and 
Gneme  had  no  longer  a  foot  of  ground  he  could  call  hia  own-^vras  no 
longer  Gneme  of  Aberfoy ! 

^  There'll  be  no  sale,  father,"  said  Jeanie.  Biit  she  was  unheard. 
That  evening  Jeanie  wandered  out  alone  to  gaae  upon  the  scenes  of  her 
infancy,  from  which  she  was  to  depart,  never  again  to  return.  Tfaeif 
was  not  a  spot  on  the  purple  heather,  nor  a  clump  of  mingled  fir  atid 
larch,  nor  a  glimpse  of  Ben  Crunch's  blue  stream,  that  was  not  desr 
and  familiar  to  her  eyes.  Hoe  she  had  watched  her  brutliers  frmn  a 
distance,  when  they  decided  that  she  was  not  ationg  or  active  enough  to 
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fiiUair  them  fariher  ;--*thftr0  Ufae  liadl  sdt  iwding  in  the  sttiflhliie  or 
singing  the  ixnld  and  beautiful  ballada  of  her  countff ,  till  routed  ^  the 
report  of  her  father's  gun,  or  the  sudden  presence  of  one  of  his  dogs ; 
ami  at  one  particukr  place,  wheie  the  stream  ran  narrew  as  a  silver 
thread  between  its  banki,  she  remembered  (and  the  memory  of  that  one 
act  of  kindness  was  stronger  than  all  beside)  that  Douglas  and  Malcolm 
had  looked  back  and  pitied  her  as  she  sat  wistfully  gasilig  after  them^ 
and  had  returned  to  carry  her  through  the  water.  As  she  tlu>ught  of  that 
happy  day,  the  handsome  face  Mud  fonn  of  young  Douglas^  and  the  blue 
sparkikig  eyes  of  ^^  Merry  Malcolm,"  rose  before  her ;  she  paused,  met^ 
Gome  with  the  images  she  herself  had  conjured  up ;  aad^  sitting  down  oh 
the  banks  of  the  iitreaqif  she  hid  her  head  in  her  hands,  and,  rocked  hei<& 
self  backwards  and  forwards,  repeating  passionately  from  thne  to  time^ 
*^  Oh^  brothers  1  brothers  1"  Thete  was  little  eloquence  in  that  6ne 
mad,  but  it  went  to  the  heart  of  one  who  overheard  the  exclamation^ 
telling  of  much  loneliness  and  suffering — of  affections  choked  back  te 
wither — and  a  dreariness  of  heart  unnatural  in.  a  child. 

*^  Jeanie !'-  said  a  gentle  voice;  and  a  gentle  aim  wound  itself  round 
the  slender  waist  of  the  sorrowing  little  girl.  *^  Jeanie,  could  you  loYe 
taeP^ 

.  Jeanie  looked  up,  and  beheld  the  countenance  of  unutterable  sweetness. 
that  had  bewitched  her  uncle  Douglas — the  countenance  of  the  bright 
Italian.  Tears  swam  in  those  la^  black  eyes,  and  her  soft  lips  just 
touched  the  child's  forehead  as  she  asked  the  questioti*  Whatever  mi^ht 
have  been  her  faults  or  her  vices,  whatever  might  have  been  the  part  she 
had  taken  ia  the  mysterious  quarrel  between  Sur  Douglas  and  his  nephew 
on  her  account,  stiU  she  was  a  mother,  a  young  and  happy  mothet,  and 
her  heart  melted  to  the  desolate  child,  who,  with  two  patents  living,  yet 
led  such  an  orphan  life.  ^^  Could  you  love  me  ?"  repeated  she ;  and 
Jeanie,  unused  to  tenderness,  replied  weeping  in  the  affirmative.  On 
the  heather  bank,  by  Ben  OrtMch's  water^  Antonia  Douglas  jat  down^ 
and  poured  forth,  in  l»oken  £nglish,  rapid  sentences  of  consolation  and 
endearment,  till  Jeanie's  surprise  fairly  mastered  her  sorrow.  No  one 
before  had  ever  seemed  to  care  whether  she  smiled  or  sighed^^-no  one  had 
ever  noticed  her  existence — it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  faUen  asleep, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  her  dreams  wore  that  angelic  ftuce  so  antiously 
bending  over  her;  but  when  Antonia  explained  Uiat  she  was  the  lady  of 
the  castle,  and  asked  her  whether  she  would  not  accompany  her  thttber, 
Jeanie's  countenance  changed  to  a  look  of  sorrowAil  indignation. 

**  My  tmcle  Doi^ks  has  nigh  broken  my  Other's  heart,'^  replied  she, 
**  and  I  have  no  wish  to  look  upon  him.''  Antonia  paused. 
.  "  But  he  may  wish  to  look  on  ymi — and  perhapa— no^  not  perhaps — 
but  certainly,  your  going  will  do  your  father  good.  Sir  Douglas  is  angry 
now,  but  he  will  only  be  sorry  when  he  sees  your  little  pale  melancholy 
face." 

Jeanie  was  easily  persuaded.  She  took  the  proffered  hand  of  the 
lovely  Italian,  and  wound  with  her  through  the  trackless  heather  to* 
waids  the  grey  turrets  of  Oranne  Castle.  Before  iutiwiucfng  her  ii^to 
the  presence  of  Sir  Douglas,  Antonia  took  her  into  her  own  dressingc 
room,  carefully  smoothed  the  long  brown  hair  which  bung  in  disordered 
waves  on  her  shoulders,  and,  after  a  moment's  thought^  bound  then 
tfith  a  tartan  riband— the  dan  tamtiy  so  disappvoved  «f  by  the  Qre<4e 
^idow. 
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Lady  DmigUs  gendy  opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  masler 
of  the  castle  was  seated,  detailing  many  a  feat  of  strength  or  tale  of  won- 
der to  his  idolized  boy.  His  countenance,  as  he  looked  up,  wore  a  per- 
plexed and  even  displeased  expression ;  and  there  were  few  who  did  not 
dread  Sir  Douglas's  displeasure ;  but  Antouia  knew  her  power.  Then 
she  stood  with  her  bright  bewitching  smile  and  petitioning  eyes  fixed 
fall  on  her  husband's  face,  waiting  to  be  questioned  respecting  the  pale^  sad 
child  by  her  side,  whose  mournful  features  and  coarse  dark  blue  dress  om* 
trasted  alike  wi&  the  magnificence  of  the  castle  and  the  animated  beantj 
of  its  mistress.  The  question,  however,  was  anticipated.  The  moment 
Jeanie  cast  her  eyes  on  Antonia's  child,  the  strong  and  remarkable  re- 
asmblance  to  her  lost  brother  smote  on  her  heart,  and,  with  a  gaj^nig 
sob,  she  exclaimed  *^  Douglas  !" 

"  Fadior,"  said  the  heir  of  Castle  Gneme,  ^^  who  is  that  somywful 
little  girl  with  such  long  hair;  and  why  does  she  call  me  Dongas  when 
I  do  not  know  her  ?** 

*^  I  do  not  call  you,"  replied  the  weeping  child.  **  I  call  Dougba, — 
our  Douglas, — ^who  never  will  hear  or  answer  me  again  I  Oh,  brothen ! 
brothers !" 

'^  /  will  be  your  brother — /  will  be  your  other  Douglas,"  exclaimed 
the  young  Gr8eme,all  the  warmth  of  childhood,  and  perhaps  of  his  mothtt's 
disposition,  kindling  in  his  eyes ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  started  firam  his 
seat  by  his  father's  side,  and  came  to  kiss  away  the  tears  which  flowed 
fast  from  Jeanie's  eyes.  Antonia  advanced  to  Sir  Douglas ;  her  dropping 
curls  of  glossy  black  touched  his  bald  fine  forehead,  and  her  breaUL  was 
warm  on  his  cheek,  before  even  sfte  ventured  to  murmur  a  petition  in 
behalf  of  Aberfoy's  daughter.  Sir  Douglas  seemed  wroth,  and  a  long  and 
animated  discussiou  ensued ;  in  which,  as  far  as  the  children  could  under- 
stand,  the  Italian  urged  the  gift  of  Aberfoy  to  his  disgraced  nqihew,  as 
an  act  of  generosity  worthy  her  husband's  heart.  Her.  last  words,  low, 
tremulous,  and  spoken  with  a  foreign  accent,  but  distinct  as  a  bdl  in 
the  evening  air,  were  heard  and  understood  by  both. 

^^  You  might  pity  him  now — and  help  him  now.  Think,  if  it  had  been 
our  boy  who  slept  in  that  water,  not  to  wake ;  he  has  only  this  one  kit ; 
he  is  so  changed ;  it  shall  be  an  atonement  to  Heaven  for  all  those  angiy 
words ; — cb,  dear  Sir  Douglas — dear  firieud,  do .'" 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  melting  in  those  slow,  clear  Itilian 
tones,  and  her  mode  of  expression.  Sir  Douglas  called  the  little  giii  to 
him,  and  gazed  attentively  at  her. 

'*  Ye're  not  like  yere  mother,"  said  he,  ^'  and  ye  may  thank  Heaven 
for  it,  though  she  was  bonny  enoi^h  when  she  cam  here  first.  Ye'xe 
like  your  father ;  and  though  there's  one  thing  I  never  can  forgive — no, 
not  even  if  Jte  were  de^d  and  gone  instead  of  the  puir  kddies  I  remember 
so  merry  here — ^yet  something  I  will  do  for  Antonia's  sake,  ay !  and  for 
auld  lang  syne.  Here's  a  tocher  for  ye,  and  whan  ye  marry  fiur  away, 
ye'U  think  of  yere  granduncle,  though  ye  never  saw  him  but  onoe."    . 

Jeanie  took  the  proffered  paper  from  Sir  Douglas  Graeme's  hand,  and 
murmured  her  meek  thanks,  though  she  scarcely  comprehended  moie  of 
his  words  than  that  they  were  spoken  with  emotion,  and  that  he  never 
would  foiigive  her  father. 

When  Gr«me  of  Aberfoy  saw  his  uncle's  gitt  to  Jeanie,  (which  was  a 
dower  of  a  thousand  pounds,)  he  was  tempted  to  tear  the  paper  to  ateMOs ; 
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\m  W  ctlded  liiikiMlf ;' b«  h$A  littltf  right  to  deprive  tts  cliild' of  fthy  por- 
tion of  Fortime's  favours,  who,  hy  his  own  imprudence,  had  made  her 
all  bat  a  bfe^gar ;  only,  a»  he  return^  the  deed  to  her  possession,  he  could 
not  resist  a  bitter  gaculation  against  Sir  Dougks,  and  something  he  mut- 
mnred  of  **  profligate  "  and  "  wily,"  coupled  with  Antonia's  name,  though 
even  thai  he  subsequently  softened  with-^**  Weel,  weel,  she  meant  It 
kindiy  to  me,  and  kindly  to  the  lassie  j  false  and  bad  thbugh  she  he,  the 
temptress,  with  her  dazzling  eyes  and  her  ringing  voice,  I  mind  her 
laugh  and  the  toneh  of  her  hand  as  if  it  were  yesterday  1*^  And  a  soft- 
ened expression  stole  over  his  brow,  as,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  he  looked  out 
towards  the  castle,  whose  outline  was  darkening  and  fading  on  the  even- 
ing sky. 

The  night  of  that  memorable  interview  was  one  of  distress  and  confu- 
sion. Mrs.  Grteme  was  seized  with  violent  spasms,  and  the  doctor,  who 
had  been  sent  for  thirty  miles,  and  arrived  about  the  mi(!^e  of  the  next 
day,  pronounced  her  in  great  and  immediate  danger.  Sorrow  and  alarm 
had  done  their  work.  She  who  had  seemed  to  feel  so  little  was  d3ring  of 
grief  and  vexation,  and  the  last  tie  that  remained  to  Aberfoy,  with  the 
exception  of  his  neglected  daughter,  was  to  be  severed  from  mm.*  For 
some  days  she  appeared  to  riilly,  and  it  was  daring  this  season  of  tempo- 
rary hope  that  Mr.  Gtseme  received  the  following  note  from  his  sickly 
sister  Nanny. 

*•  Dear  Brodier, — I  have  received  news  rf  all  your  misfortunes,  and 
have  prayed  heartily  that  your  burden  may  be  made  easy  to  bear,  by  the 
Almighty  and  All-mo^fbl.  I  say  nothing  of  what  is  past,  (for  what 
could  I  say  that  would  carry  consolation  with  it  P)  but  let  me  speak  for 
the  future,  dear  Maleolm*  When  I  was  a  sickly,  crippled  object,  and 
you  were  fvdl  of  youth  and  hope,  you  curtailed  your  comforts,  and  gave 
up  your  Muusements,  to  contribute  to  mine ;  non?,  your  day  is  overcast 
and  darkened,  and  /  am  better  and  happier,  and  (thanks  to  the^care  you 
took  to  secure  my  annuity)  living  at  my  ease.  There  is  but  one  thing 
wanting,  my  dear  brother :  I  am  cLhne,  If  you,  and  your  b^autifiil  wife, 
and  dear  little  girl,  would  come  and  share  with  me  the  quiet  little  home 
which,  for  fifteen  vears,  I  have  occupied  at  Bath,  I  should  feel  happier 
than  I  have  ever  done  since  I  last  saw  your  fiice.  We  might  all  make 
one  family ;  and  I  yfovld  do  what  I  could  to  show  how  cheerfully  one 
may  Uve,  though  exiled  from  Aberiby.         '  cc  your  sister,  Nanny." 

When  this  letter  was  read  to  Mrs.  (Graeme,  a'sickly  smile  passed  over 
her  cotmtenance  as  she  heard  the  compliment  to  her  own  beauty,  which 
was  paid  by  the  poor  creature  who,  for  fifteen  years,  had  never  seen  the 
Creole  widow,  nor  dreamed,  little  altered  as  she  herself  was,  of  the 
ravages  time  and  circumstancesr  had  made  in  the  loveliness  of  Malcolm 
Ghraeme's  bride. 

''Let  us  set  out  immediately,  Aberfoy,"  murmured  she;  and  she 
raised  herself  from  the  pillow  widi  something  like  hope  brightening  her 
eye*  Alasl  the  set£led  departure  was  delayed  to  give  time  for  her 
fnneral ;  and  her  naturally  kind-hearted  husband  forgot  alike  her  faults 
and'  her  foQies,  as  he  gazed  on  the  grave  which  shrouded  her  for  ever 
from  bis  sight. 

^  Jeanie,"  said  he,  as  they  sat  lilone  in  the  itwilight  that  first  lonely 
evening;  **  Jeanie^  my  lassie,  I  have  nothing  leftin*^dus  world  but  you.'* 
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And  JeaBi^  fdt,  it)  this  first  »Hioe  ol  ft^.ttet  )i«r  CUhteHi  fpitil  arifli 
heart  were  alike  broken. 

Years  passed  away;  and  Orttine  of  Aberfoy,  his  croolced  and  dcUf 
sister,  and  little  Jeanie,  continued  to  Uve  togedier»  and  make,  as  Manny 
expressed  it,  **  a  emnmcm  purse."  To  the  two  latter,  their  f  risli  im 
neemed  a  very  happy  one;  and  if  poor  Nanny  idolised  the  gentle  and 
beautiful  child  of  her  brother's  house,  Jeanie  did  not  loTe  her  aimt  (he 
less.  Her  mother's  ftoe  had  nerer  seemed  so  fair  to  her  aa  (ha  eamBMm- 
place  fjsaturee  of  her  father's  sister ;  for  never  had  they  beamed  with  sd 
much  stroilg  and  true  wQeetion  when  gazing  on  her  own.  But  with 
Aberfoy  the  sunshine  of  life  was  over.  Pimng  for  the  blue  hlUs  and 
torrent-streams  of  his  own  beloved  land, — cramped  for  want  of  the 
wholesome  exercise  which  his  aceusLomed  sports  had  obi%ed  him  to 
.  take, — sick  ^  hc^rt  and  relaxed  in  limbi — the  onee  sturdy  Qmmt 
dawdled  from  plaee  to  place,  believing  (and  perhaps  with  seme  troth) 
that  the  air  he  breathed,  so  different  from  the  bracing  winds  that 
whistled  down  Ben  Cruachi  was  gradually  enfeebling  lus  Irame  sad 
infecting  his  lungs.  His  great,  almost  his  only  pleasure,  waa  to  faesr 
his  daughter  and  sbter  sing  together,  or  alternately,  the  eUeat  et  Ae 
Scotch  ballads.  To  these  he  could  have  listened  for  houva*  elos&ng  Ui 
^  eyes,  and  dreaming  himself  back  again  wheare  he  had  spent  his  youth. 
Nor  was  it  only  to  her  father's  ear  that  the  voice  of  Jeanie  Gmse 
sounded  swe6t.  From  the  few  tea-tables  to  which  her  aunt  had  intro- 
duced her,  by  way  of  society,  Jeanie's  beauty  and  Jeanie'a  singing  hsd 
been  echoed  to  wider  circles :  she  began  to  be  a  little  star  et  Balh*- 
valued,  perhaps,  the  more  that  it  was  so  seldom  she  was  pennltlai  lo 
shine.  Aberfoy  could  never  be  persuaded  to  mingle  in  the  set  irUeh 
habit  had  rendered  agreeable,  and  almost  neoesaary*  to  his  idster  Nanev; 
and  he  was  continually  taking  umbrage  at  something  which  bed  boon 
said  to  his  daughter,  in  which  his  watchful  pride  discovered  contempt  «r 
cold  curiosity ;  or,  in  a  fit  of  hypochondriao  selfishness,  insisting  on  hff 
remaining  to  cheer  him  through  the  long  mdancholv  evenings  at  homr. 
At  such  times  the  unohanging  sweetness  of  his  child  weidd  strike  hin, 
and  he  would  bestow  a  few  words  of  gloomy  tenderness  whkh'moie 
than  repaid  her  for  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  widies.  Many  of  the  yoeag 
men  admired  and  flattered  Aberfoy's  daughter,  and,  at  length,  the  usa^ 
fate  of  woman  became  hers, — she  loved  f 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  her  favourite  songs  that  she  suddenly 
encountered  the  gaze  of  those  shadowy  eyes  whose  glances  heneeforwsrd 
were  to  make  the  darkness  or  sunshine  of  bar  hfe.  Withmit  being 
conscious  of  it,  a  vague  hope  of  seeing  him  again  gave  a  new  interest  to 
the  evenings  she  spent  from  home ;  and  every  evening  that  she  did  so 
spend,  she  was  sure  to  meet  that  earnest  gase  the  moment  her  light  hand 
ran  over  the  prelude  to  her  song.  Jeanie  felt  as  if  a  spell  &d  been 
cast  over  her.  Those  pieit;ing  blue  eyM,  with  their  long  black  lasbe^ 
haunted  her  sleep,  and  she  started  and  wondered  to  find  herself  aloms;-^ 
they  rose  before  her  when  heir  lips  parted  to  breathe  her  evening  prayer, 
and  the  sin  of  such  wandering  thoughts  made  her  elasp  her  hands  msie 
strongly,  and  speak  the  words  more  hnniedly,  that  she  might  by  those 
means  recover  her  self-possession.  Every  chord  she  struck,  when  her 
fiitbelr  bid  her  sing  to  mm,  brought  the  young  stmnger's  feran  before 
heri  and  even  when  ga^g  on  that  feth^'s  fec^, end  lUikiQg  ef  Ik 


d«jf»of  iMf  qhadh<ml|  » thadow  iroiiU  iMft  lo  liae  $a^i  htm§^  net  the 

bnight  streaia  by  Ben  CiVAch's  aide,  por  the  fmniliftr  loepfls  6f  thMB  stormy 
dayfl,  but  the  Uttle  dn»iving<-room  in  Bath»  and  the  handsome  brow  and 
eaxpea^  look  of  the  unknown  object  of  her  thoughts.  Jeaaie  was  timid 
ftnd  ieaerved»  aa  might  naturally  be  expoeted  from  one  whose  life  had 
tiegun  ifi  ao  much  bnelineas :  it  never  entered  her  mind  that,  by  aaking 
fmy  ^e  of  her  i^upt  (Tannv'a  acquaintance,  she  might  learn,  at  leaat,  the 
liable  of  thia  young  gentlemau  who  waa  so  fond  either  of  miisie  or  of 
IieTaelf ;  but  ph^  continued  secretly  and  silently  to  wonder  and  muse, 
till  one  evening,  aashe  drew  on  her  gloves  and  pr^iared  to  leave  her  seat 
at  the  pi^no,  the  young  stranger  approached,  and,  in  a  courteous,  but 
iiumliar  tone,  requested  her  to  sing  ^*  Allan  Water"  to  gratify  him. 
Startled  at  finding  herself  thus  suddenly  addressed,  and  aad  at  the 
piemory  of  her  once  favourite  ^^  Allan.  Water,"  which  now  dad  but  re- 
mind her  of  her  brother's  fate,  Jeanie  looked  up  in  hia  faee  without 
Inlying.    The  young  man  smiled  and  sighed. 

'^  You  repollect  many  things,  Jeanie;  but  I  am  not  one  of  them» 
You  Ipok  now  as  you  looked  the  day  my  mother  brought  you  fn>ni  Aber« 
foy  i0  the  Caatle,'-«-so  sad,— *ao  startled.  OouiinB  dbould  not  need  an 
intfodnctian  to  one  another  ;r— look  up  and  amilei" 

^*  Douglas — Douglas   Graeme!"    faintly  articulated  Aberfoy*s  be* 

trildered  dai^hter. 

^^  The  same.  I  have  oome  to  Bath  on  purpose  to  sea  you,  I  learned 
from  old  Allan  the  keeper  where  your  fa^r  went  after-^^^but  we  will 
Dot  talk  of  that  now.  I  have  been  in  Italy,  among  my  mother's  rela-> 
tiona*  for  the  last  two  years,  hearing  much  music,  but  aope  so  sweet 
tame  as  one  of  those  dear  old  ballads;  and  seeing  much  beauty,  but 
none  like  that  my  boyhood  remembered,  and  my  heart  recognized.  And 
now,  mav  I  come  and  see  you  ?  or.doea  your  father  still  bear  in  mind 
those  unhappy  differencea*^*-?^" 

**  It  waa  not  mv  father,"  intemqited  Jeanie,  suddenly  roused  from 
the  stupor  into  which  thia  meeting,  had  thvoiwn  her,  by  her  cousin's 
ffUusian  to  t^e  family  quarrel  between  Sir  Douglaa  and  his  nephew — *^  I 
am  auiey— that  is,  I  thmk,"— railed  she,  blushing  at  her  own  vehemence, 
**  that  he  wiQ  be  glad  to  receive  you." 

.  .  ^  Well,"  said  young  Douglas,  '^  I  will  depend  on  vour  hope ;  and 
who  kncnvs  but,  hefere  I  leave  Bath,  I  may  make  all  mends  here  and 
in  Sootlaid  ?  I  am  a  very  apoiled  child,"  added  he,  again  smiling, 
**  and  I  will  make  my  father  bribe  me  to  oome  back  to  him." 
.  Jeanie's  wish  might  have  been  *<  £|ther  to  the  thought "  that  Douglas 
Gnome  woidd  be  a  welcome  visiter  in  her  home ;  but  her  prophecy  cer- 
tainly waa  not  verified.  With  gloomy  sulknneas  Aberfoy  gaa^  on  the 
cheerfiil,.  handsome  lad,  who  stood  in  hia  own  sons'  place,  and  rebutted 
all  attempts  to  please  him.  Sometimes,  too,  a  word  or  a  tone  that  re- 
tiiindedl\Hn  of  hisboys,ar  the  mention  of  people  and  pkoes  in  that  spot  he 
had  once  called  hia  own,  wrung  fkom  him  bitter  ejaoulations,  ill  calculated 
to  conciliate  either  Sir  Douglaa  or  young  Grmme.  At  length,  when  the 
latter  found  that  his  presence  made  Aberfoy  always  gloomy,  generally 
bitter,  asnd  sometimes  actually  savage,  he  ceased  to  come,  save  at  rare  in- 
tervals, to  the  house ;  and  trusted  to  meeting  Jeanie  at  little  parties,  or 
in  her  rambiea  with  Aunt  Nanny,  who  waa  delighted  to  encourage  the 
fidfpidahip  aiid:aii9Ction  betweqi  the  two  eoosina. 

X  2 


306  The  nuked  laitd: 

Otoe  evebmg,  one  BummePs  evemug,  the  counns  gftt  tOfffAxit  on  m 
ruftic  h&ach  in  a  garden.     (Where  Aunt  Nanny  was,  I  know  not,lnit  it 
is  certain  she  was  not  with  them,)    They  talked  of  old  days,  for  it  w«« 
seldom,  very  seldom,  they  trusted  themselves  to  speak  of  the  fotore  ;  And 
Jeanie  had  heen  eloquently  describing  the  loneliness  of  her  tmkyved 
childhood,  and  the  misery  of  those  early  years,  when  suddenly  Dou^^as 
(GrrTeme  snatched  her  to  his  heart,  and  while  he  covered  brow^  cbeek^ 
and  lips  with  kisses,  he  exclaimed,  ^*  But  you  shall  never  be  londj  any 
more, Jeanie;  never,  never/'*  They  were  interrupted,  or  perhaps  lie 
^ight  have  said  more,  ({hough  he  certainly  did  not  seem  to  intend  it ;) 
but  little  as  he  had  said,  and  vague  as  that  little  was,  timid  and  meek  as 
Jeanie  was  justly  accounted,  and  unaccustomed  as  she  vnui  to  lovcr*a 
language,  it  is  certain  that  she  thus  construed  the  sentence  which  had 
been  spoken  by  her  cousin,  as  for  the  fiftieth  time  she  hid  her  hot  in  hex 
hands  and  blushed  over  the  memory  of  his  kisses.    **  He  loves  me — ^he 
will  marry  me — I  am  never  to  be  lonely  again !"    It  was,  thea,  a 
projiosal^ — ^a  very  conceited  one  certainly,  since  it  breathed  no  doubt  of 
the  lady's  acceptance, — but  still  a  propoMil ;  and  Jeanie  searoely  closed 
her  eyes  that  night,  watching .  till  the  blue,  dawn  should  usher  iH'  llie 
day  which,  she  doubte^L  not,  woyld  bring  Douglas  to  ask  her  iathei^a 
oonsetit. 

The  blue  dawn  came — the  sun  rose — the  broad  burst  of  lull  and 
glorious  day — the  glowing  noon — the  sweet  and  quiet  evening — ^the  dim 
twilight  and  the  starry  slqr — and  hope  and  fear  were  over  for  that  day  ; 
but  what  were  Jeanie's  feelings  when  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next 
passed  away  without  a  visit  from  Douglas  Gneme— when  her  father 
informed  her  that  her  spirits  were  so  much  lower  than  before  she  had 
taken  to  going  out  so  often,  that  he  requested  she  would  spend  her 
evenings  at  home,  and  Aunt  Nanny  took  to  her  bed  with  a  bad  attack  ^ 
rheumatism?  No  loneliness  that  Jeanie  had  ever  suffered  was  to 
compare  with  this,  for  none  had  ever  been  so  anxious.  The  fall  of  a 
leaf  against  the  window  made  her  heart  beat  and  her  cheek  flush;  ikt 
sudden  clapping  of  a  door  caused  her  to  start  and  tremble ;  and  all  this 
time  she  had  to  read  to  poor  Aunt  Nanny,  who  was  not  in  love,  a  number 
of  dry,  dull  books ;  and  sing  to  her  father  all  Douglas  Gmme's  fitvonrite 
songs.  Jeanie  thought  herself  thoroughly  wretched  in  this  state  of 
suspense;  but  as  there  is  no  state  of  human  suffering  which  does  not 
admit  of  increase,  she  found  there  was  a  wretchedness  yet  more  miaa- 
durable.  Aimt  Nanny  had  been  a  week  in  bed,  and  was  recovering  ha 
from  her  illness,  when  Grssme's  well-known  knock  caused  his  cousin  to 
let  fall  the  cup  in  which  she  was  about  to  administer  the  usual  medicine, 
and  turn  so  marble  pale,  tliat  when  the  servant  maid  announced  that 
Mr.  Graeme  was  in  the  parlour,  she  ejaculated  besides^  ^^But  ohi 
dear  me,  Miss,  you  look  like  death  !" 

Jeanie,  who  never  doubted  but  that  Douglas  came  to  propose,  inqiuied 
anxiously  whether  her  father  had  sent  for  her  ?  No,  the  servant  had 
merely  given  the  usual  intimation  when  any  visiters  arrived.  Jeanie 
hesitated :  she  would  not  go  down;  she  would  wait  till  her  father  called 
her  :  she  had  not  long  to  wait ;  and  she  descended  the  stairs  breathiag 
like  a  newly-caught  bird,  and  scarcely  daring  to  lifk  her  ^es  as  she 
entered  the  room.  But  what  was  her  surprise  when  she  peroeived  that 
her  father  and  cousin. were  talking  together  as  usual;  that  Dm^jiM 


f^ttet^'-lier  iualb  letpeeCa  as  he  had' ever  done;  and  tliat  the  only 
-pereeptible  difference  in  the  manner  of  the  latter  was  a  sadness,  for 
which  he  accounted  by  saying,  that  his  father  was  ill,  and  his  mother 
anxious  about  him !  That  he  should  so  entirely  have  forgotten  a  scene, 
of  which  the  memory  alone  brought  the  colour  to  Jeanie's  pale  clear 
cheek,  seemed  to  her  inexplicable ;  and  when,  at  last,  a  solution  did  offer 
itself,  it  was  one  so  miserable  that  it  had  been  better  unexplained* 
Kemembering,  as  she  did,  the  excesses  into  which  her  father  had  plunged 
•when  first  ruin  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  familiarized  with  the  effects 
jof  intoxication  by  so  frequently  witnessing  them,  she  decided  that  her 
-beloved  Douglas  must  have  been  drunk  when  he  made  that  treasured 
speech  of  consolation.  The  conviction  struck  a  cold  chill  to  her  heart, 
4ind  gave  a  sense  of  injury  to  her  manner,  which  it  was  evident  Douglas 
felt.  His  sadness  deepened,  and,  as  he  rose  to  go,  he  wrung  his  cousin's 
hand,  and  murmured,  '^  Think  the  best  you  can  of  me,  Jeanie."  Even 
this  was  something :  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  displeased  her  ;  that 
he  owed  her  an  apology ;  he  did  dread  the  loss  of  her  good  opinion ;  but 
oh  I  it  was  a  bitter  thing  to  be  made  suddenly  aware  how  ardently  she 
bad  hoped  he  loved  her,  by  the  extinction  of  that  hope  itself.  She  grew 
tbin  and  sorrowful ;  and  the  light  step  that  had  bounded  to  meet  Douglas 
Graeme  in  former  days,  crept  stealthily  and  slowly  to  the  little  parlour, 
alike  desolate  in  her  eyes  whether  she  was  to  see  him  or  not*  She  had 
little  comfort  in  the  eager  kindness  with  which  poor  Aunt  Nanny  sought 
amusement  for  her,  and  less  in  the  sullen  displeasure  of  her  father,  who, 
more  disappointed  than  perhaps  he  chose  to  avow  at  the  decline  of  a 
pieference  so  apparent  as  young  Graeme's  for  his  cousin,  took  continual 
opportunities  for  sarcastic  and  bitter  speeches  against  him ;  and  Jeanie 
wqpt.  When  was  there  ever  a  woman  so  angry  with  her  lover  as  to 
bear  that  another  should  blame  him  ? 

Still  hope,  which  never  forsakes  the  young,  whispered  to  Aberfoy's 
daughter,  that  if  Douglas  remained  at  Bath,  (to  which  place  he  had 
avowedly  come  only  to  see  her^)  if  he  still  lingered  when  he  himself 
told  her  his  fether  was  ill,  and  his  mother  anxious  for  his  return,  he 
must  have  a  motive ;  and  what  could  that  motive  be  but  love  for  her  ? 
He  still  continued  to  visit  her,  to  watch  her,  to  listen  to  her  songs,  to 
speak  affectionately  of  all  that  belonged  to  her.  Poor  Jeanie  was 
puzzled ;  and  she  started  as  if  shot,  when  one  day,  as  she  withdrew  at 
length  her  wistful  gaze  from  the  door  through  which  Douglas  had 
disappeared,  her  father  observed,  bitterly,  "  Ay,  he's  fond  enough,  but 
he'll  no  marry  the  daughter  of  a  ruined  Laird." 

A  new  light  was,  however,  soon  thrown  on  the  subject.  It  was 
rumoured  that  Douglas  was  not  alone  in  Bath ;  that  he  had  been  seen 
at  various  times  with  a  strange  lady,  who  was  uninvited  to  the  Bath 
coteries — ^unknown  to  its  inhabitants;  and,  indeed,  one  old  spinster 
affirmed,  that  they  inhabited  the  same  house,  and  that,  happening  one 
evening  to  look  out  of  her  window,  (an  accident  which  occurred  every 
sunset,)  she  perceived  the  maid  of  Mr.  Greeme's  lodgings  drawing  the 
curtains  of  theirs^  and  that  the  casual  glimpse  thus  afforded  her  gave  to 
view  a  lady  playing  on  a  guitar,  which  was  suspended  round  her  neck 
by  a  cherry-coloured  riband,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Grflcme  stretched  full- 
length  on  the  sofa,  apparently  listening  to  her  performance!  Poor 
Jeanie !  not  only  he  did  not  love  her,  and  had  deceived  her  by  his  pro- 


testfttiotiB,  but  be  ^M  htAy  we&lc,  viciotw-a  theme  for  ihe  s(y»fr(»f  idn 
tongues.  In  vain  did  Annt  Nanny  drag  heir  here  and  there  iit  seutlt  of 
her  lost  cheerfulness ;  in  vain  did  Douglas,  i<rhen  he  did  come,  exeft 
himself  to  entertain  her ;  the  ruined  Laird's  daughter  fdt  <»niinced, 
that  no  one  hut  Aunt  Nanny  eter  had  loved  her,  and  no  one  ever  ^^ould. 
How  she  longed,  yet  dreaded,  to  see  the  happy,  the  blessed  ciestiire, 
who  had  obtained  the  affections  and  shared  the  home  of  her  eocittn ! 
How  many  scenes  did  she  imagine  of  pleasant  converse  and  tender 
attachment;  how  many  rambles  in  the  calm  twilight;  how  many 
welcomes  on  his  return  to  her  after  a  short  absence— perhaps — per- 
haps  after  an  hour  spent  with  the  ruined  Laird's  daughter!  Every 
form  that  was  unfamiliar  to  her  eyes  seemed  as  if  it  should  present 
the  features  of  the  unknown ;  every  evening  that  closed  in  on  their 
little  family  circle  reminded  her  of  the  spinster**  story  of  what -she 
aaw  when  she  had  happened  to  look  out  of  her  window.  At  length 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  inspecting  these  superior  chanos. 
Jeanie  was  taken  to  the  Bath  theatre  by  the  despairing  Aunt  Ntnnyy 
to  laugh  at  one  of  the  best  of  comic  actors ;  and  no  sooner  had  she  taken 
her  seat  than  a  ckuchoterie  among  her  party  caused  her  to  look  round, 
guided  by  the  direction  of  their  disapproving  eyes,  and  there,  Within  two 
of  her^  sat  the  faithless  Douglas,  and  a  lady  whose  white  and  beantifU 
arm  leaned  on  the  front  of  the  box,  but  whose  features  were  concealed 
by  a  hat  and  long  plettrettse^  the  back  of  which  hat  was  all  that  the  mcwt 
anxious  could  see  of  her  head.  The  figure  was  much  draperied ;  she 
seemed  to  have  inherited  a  passion  for  shawls  as  great  at  that  enter- 
tained by  Mrs.  Graeme  of  Aberfoy,  and  to  have  more  need  of  diem,  for 
every  now  and  then  a  short  and  hollow  cough  made  Douglas  turn  with 
a  countenance  full  of  anxiety  and  affection,  and  fold  her  shawls  more 
carefully  round  her.  Jeanie  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed,  fiiadnatcd, 
and  her  heart  beating  till  it  pained  her  to  feel  it.  At  last  Donglas's 
glance  met  her*s,  and  she  smiled  bitterly.  Mr.  Giwme  averted  his 
glances  instantly  f^xmi  her,  and  bent  forwards  as  if  to  speak  to  his  corn^ 
panion.  Jeanie  saw  no  more;  the  lights  danced ;  ^e  theatre  rocked; 
the  actors  seemed  to  reebon  the  unsteady  stage;  and  Amit  Nanny's 
shoulder  received  the  drooped  head  of  her  insensible  niece. 

By  Aunt  Nanny*8  account  afterwards,  the  stranger  had  shown  sorrow 
and  sympathy  at  her  illness ;  had  given  her  own  bottle  of  salti^  ^^d  ap- 
peared content  that  Mr.  Grseme  himself  should  carry  her  out. 

*^  Douglas  !••— exclanned  the  poor  girl  eagerly — "  did  he  care  ?  Did 
he  come  to  me  then  ?  Ah !  I  knew  he  was  acting  when  he  pretended 
not  to  see  roe !  And  was  she  very  beautiful  ?•'  added  she  more  flsdly,  as 
her  head  sank  again  on  the  sofa-pillow. 

"  •Deed  then,"  said  Aunt  Nanny  indignantly,  «•  I  thought  litflc  about 
h^Ty  and  you  lying  pale  and  dead  in  my  arms !  but  Pm  tlmiking  she  was 
just  a  pamted,  brazen  creature,  and  if  1  could  have  got  another  soent- 
bottle,  ye  should  not  have  had  her*s  to  smell  to." 

Other  rqports,  however,  differed  from  Aurrt;  Nanny's ;  the  strangicr  was 
pronounced  handsome,  exceedingly  handsome;  and  tlw  boldness  in  her 
conduct,  in  thus  making  her  appearance  publicly  anumg  them,  was  by  no 
means  visible  in  her  face ;  which,  moreover,  was  not  painted,  hot,  on  the 
contraary,  as  pale  as  Jeanie's  own. 

Don^  called,  as  was  natoraV^  next  day,  to  ask  how  his  tomax 


Thm  ¥H  ft  AHcHMdn  Whetliei'  lie  shmild  be  iiddlitlfed,  (bf  AW- 
J  ^  Bai^ge  ftnger^  wlien  helieard  taguely  the  Cdtifee  of  hid  ddld's  illness, 
fhi«atened  a  Violetice  to  yotlng  Gfseme  which  would  {yrobably  end  in  a 
iMthtg  qudltel  pe^htt^^s,  and  Jeattie  shtiddered  M  fthe  thougtit  of  it.  Per^ 
hftp^  ner  fkthef  inight  e?en  strike  Douglas  \  He  httd  stniok  her  when 
lit  wae  atigfy—*tiot  lately — tiot  for  yeHrt — ^but  then  not  fot  years  had  she 
tf&M  liifii  80  angry  as  now.  At  last  shebethoaght  her  of  asking  Aber** 
Iby  herself  whether  she  should  see  her  cousin* 

**  Why  d'ye  ask  me  ?**  said  her  father  fiercely;  "  does  he  not  come 
in  and  out  like  a  tame  dog^  when  he  pleases,  and  stay  as  long  as  he. 
pleases,  fts  if  ^e* were  atl  in  Aberfoy,  and  he  the  master  r  Why  d'yo  ask 
fne  to-day  more  than  any  other  ?" 

'*  Oh !  father,"  murmured  Jeanie,  as  she  Wound  her  arms  round  bis 
iiede,  '^  do  not  be  ftngry ;  I  am  ill,  and  faint,  atid  unhappy,  and  can* 
fiot  bear  it}  I  urtll  see  him  or. not,  as  you  think  best;  it  is  different  to- 
day, now  that  I  know  the  worst  \  only  do  not  be  harsh  with  fdm,  father, 
if  he  comes." 

HI  judged  was  this  conscious  appeal.  Aberfoy's  eyes  flashed  fire^ 
And  he  ground  his  teeth  as  he  turned  to  iinsweri 

••  Ha  !**  exclaimed  he  at  length,  "  you  feel  it;  you  feel  that  your  fiither 
might  to  strike  the  coward  profligate  to  the  earth,  for.  creeping  into  his 
homt!  to  steal  away  yere  heart,  and  gire  ye  only  tears  in  return !  But 
V\l  bear  it  now— Pll  bear  it,  lassie,"  repeated  he^  as  (She  terrified  girl 
sank  at  his  feet;—'*  see  him,  and  ha'  dene  with  him-^^-see  him,  and  let 
T^hefiriheldsiHnie** 

•  And  so  tfijirtiy  and  ffluging  M  his  daughter^  rather  than  assisting  her 
to  Haej  he  left  the  ttpattment. 

"  Douglas/'  aaid  Jeahie,  after  the  due  inquiries  had  been  made  about 
lier  healtn  and  spirits,  '^  my  father  saya  this  must  be  the  last  time  I 
Atell  see  you,  and — — " 

*•  I  hope  your  fkthei*  will  find  himself  mistaken,"  said  her  cousin 
gailyi  kA  he  attempted  to  take  her  haudi  ^*  I  mean  to  see  you  very — • 
▼m  often,  if  you  will  let  me.'^ 

•*  No,  Douglas--"no,"  murmured  Aberfoy's  daughter,  while  she  strug- 
gled with  her  tears ;  "  I  think  it  is  best  as  it  is.  I  may  have  been  vain 
tfttd  fbollsi ;  but  tiO#— now  that  1  know  you  do  not  lote  me— '-^" 

•  ••  Not  love  yott,  Jeauie !" 

Jeauie'a  reproachful  glance  was  her  only  auswer,  and  Douglas  co- 
Icnired  as  he  fnet  it,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,^— 

•*  We  may  love  more  than  one,  and  love  them  differently." 
No  need  was  there  now  to  struggle  with  tears.    Jeariie's  woman's 
heart  burnt  within  her  at  the  libertitie  speech  and  libertiue  smile^.    She 
rose,  and  drew  her  slight  but  graceful  figure  to  its  full  height. 

•  •*  I  think  not,  Douglas  Qreeme,  aud  I  am  sorry  the  Words  should  ever 
have  been  spoken  by  you  to  me.  Farewell !  and  when  you  meet  another 
as  young  and  as  lonely  as  I  am,  remember  our  parting  now." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  her  cousin  took  it;  he  did  not  attempt  a 
reply,  and  the  door  closed  on  him  before  Jeanie  could  believe  that  so 
thev  had  parted,  far  the  last  time. 

'  it  added  no  new  pang  to  what  she  already  felt,  when  busy  tongues 
told  hist  of  his  departure  from  Bath  in  company  with  the  beautifal 
BtfftDgetr^  ^lie  WAS  idttady  gone,  from  A^,  ibr  ever !    But  a  chill  and  a 
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i^ndder  did  pass  througli  her  heart,  when,  iOme  weeks  $ 
saw  a  letter  put  into  her  father's  hands,  the  direction  of  which  ^wmm  in 
his  well-known  writing.  The  letter  was  sealed  with  hlack ;  it  bad  a 
hroad  black  edge;  it  contained  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Sir  I>cni^ 
glas  Gneme,  and  the  succession  of  his  son ; — of  the  bequest  of  Abeifiyy 
to  Jeanie's  father,  in  token  of  forgiveness;  and  something  else  it  con- 
tained—a folded  sheet,  addressed,  not  to  the  master  of  the  r^ained  Aber- 
foy,  but  to  the  bewildered,  trembling  girl,  who,  pressed  to  his  bowmij 
wept  the  first  tears  of  joy  she  had  ever  shed. 

Oh !  how  beautiful  Jeanie  Graeme  looked,  her  meek  eyes  sparkling^ 
her  pale  cheek  flushing,  over  the  contents  of  that  letter !  It  ran  as  Ibl- 
lows  :— 

"  Dear  and  lovely  Jeanie, 

"  It  grieved  me  to  leave  all  unexplained  and  wretched  the  day  I  parted 
from  you.    I  came  with  the  intention  of  announcing  my  depsrtnie  for 
Scotland,  but  the  sentence  passed  upon  me,  under  the  mysteiy  and  mis-* 
representation  of  which  I  was  the  object,  rendered  any  other  reason  lor 
leaving  you  unnecessary.     Dearest,  if  your  failing  eyes  could  have  dis- 
tinguished objects  that  evening  at  the  theatre,  you  would  have  ttccg^ 
nized,  in  the  face  that  bent  anxiously  over  you,  the  altered  features  of 
her  who  brought  you  to  us  the  day  I  first  beheld  your  gentle  counte- 
nance— the  dark  eyes  of  my  mother/    Since  that  day  I  have  iiad  no 
dream  of  love,  that  was  not  clothed  in  your  image,  nor  ever  shall^  Jeanie, 
though  I  w^re  to  live  a  long  life,  and  never,  never  see  you  more.    My 
poor  father  had  been  amusdl  by  my  childish  predilection ;  had  wondered 
at  the  tenacity  of  the  impression  made  on  a  boy's  mind  liy  your  beauty, 
nor  dreamed  that  it  grew  with  my  growth  and  strengthened  with  my- 
years.    After  my  return  from  the  continent,  I  came  to  Bath  to  realize 
the  visions  I  had  formed.    I  saw  you,  Jeanie ;  you  were  even  more  per* 
feet  in  your  quiet  and  contented  womanhood  than  when,  jMde  and  nu>um- 
ful,  you  looked  on  me  and  breathed  your  lost  brothers'  name  at  Castle 
Grsme.    After  that  happy  hour  in  the  garden  (forgive  me  for  having 
seemed  to  forget  it)  I  wrote  to  my  father  for  his  consent  to  marry  you. 
My  mother  herself  brought  his  reply ;  and  I  confess,  though  I  expected 
disinclination  to  the  marriage,  I  never  dreamed  of  the  passionate  violenoe 
with  which  he  forbade  it,  and  commanded  me  to  return  instantly  to  Scot- 
land.    Jeanie,  my  father  had  idolized  me ;  he  was  an  old,  a  vezy  old 
nian.     My  mother  impressed  upon  me  that  I  might  have  his  liie  to 
answer  for,  if  by  any  act  of  open  disobedience  I  braved  his  grief  and 
anger.     I  was  colder  to  you ;  you  felt  it ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  serpents 
were  gnawing  at  my  heart :  still  I  could  not  leave  the  spot  where  you 
were ;  my  mother's  entreaties  and  reproaches  were  alike  vain ;  I  cmdd 
not  quit  Bath.    She  resolved  not  to  quit  it  without  me,  and  at  length  she 
tempted  me  by  a  promise  of  interceding  with  my  father :    (you  are 
aware  of  her  power  over  him.)     She  only  stipulated  that  I  should  return 
without  any  further  declaration  to  you.     I  wished  her  to  see  you ;  and 
knowing  that  poor  Aunt  Nanny  was  to  take  you  to  the  theatre,  (for  your 
very  steps  were  watched  by  him  you  believed  unfaithful,)  I  persuaded 
her  to  go :  forgive  me  that  evening's  pain  !  The  next  morning  a  letter 
arrived  informing  her  that  my  father  was  ill.:  we  travelled  night  and 
day;  and  his  first  exclamation  on  seeing  me,  was,  'Grood  lad — good* 
lad — I  knew  ye  wouldn't  break  yere  father's  heart  by  manjiog  wi' 


icbevfb]r^l  dMigbter.  PMniie  ine— ^piwriee  me«-for  I  beUete  Pm 
gcxiDg.'  Jennie,  he  mm  ray  father,  my  dumg  jfather*— I  pranioed  hira 
that  unlesB  he  coDsented  I  would  never  ask  you  to  hecome  mine ;  but  i 
addedy  that  no  temptation  fihxmld  eyer  induce  me  to  marry  another,  and 
the  stock  of  the  Graemes  would  be  a  leafless  and  a  blighted  tree.  WheUier, 
it  waa  ^approach  of  death>  or  the  pleading  ci  my  mother,  I  know  not ; 
but  be  softened  lattedy;  his  first  step  was  to  will  Ab^foy  to  your 
&ther,  and  then  he  spoke  your  name.  '  I'd  like  to  see  her,  Douglas/, 
(these  were  almost  his  last  words;)  ^  but  no  matter,  ye'll bring  her  here 
after  Pm  gone.'  Jeanie,  I  would  have  given  half  my  life  to  have  seen 
him  bless  you ;  but  it  cannot  be ;  God's  will  be  done !  Write  to  me 
and  tell  me  whether  your  father  wUl  come  to  Aberfoy  immediately,  and  if 
I  can  make  any  arrangements  for  bun  there;  or  whether  I  shall  come  to 
Bath,  and  bring  you  both  up  to  the  Castle.  Bid  him  think  kindly  of  me, 
and  kindly  too.of  my  mother,  for  indeed  she  has  a  strong  regard  for  him, 
and  for  yourself,  and  her  cough  alarms  me.  Sometimes  a  dread  comes 
orer  me  that  I  am  too  happy,  and  that  we  shall  not  make  one  family 
long ;  but  J  will  not  sadden  you,  sweet  Jeanie.  Love  me — ^love  her — 
and  say  to  your  father  that  the  saddest  looks  she  ever  gave  were  those 
she  cast  from  the  hill  to  the  deserted  house  at  Aberfoy ;  and  the  saddest 
tones  her  sweet  voice  ever  breathed,  were  those  in  which  she  spoke  his 

name, 

**  Yours  for  ever,  truly  and  lovingly, 

"  DouGMs  Ga«MB." 

Jeanie  read  the  letter  aloud  to  her  father,  and  many  were  the  ejacula<p' 
tions  of  thankfulness  which  burst  from  his  lips  ;  and  many  a  kiss  did  he 
bestow  on  the  fair  forehead  of  his  patient  child  :  but  as  she  read  to  the 
dose,  he  ceased  to  speak ;  and  when  Jeanie  pronounced  the  last  words, 
and  looked  up  in  his  face,  she  saw  that  a  deep-red  flush  had  come  over 
it,  and  he  turned  from  her  to  the  window  with  a  long  and  heavy  sigh. 

C.  E.  N. 


THE   MOST    UNFORTUNATE   OF   WOMEN. 

[Wk  have  just  received  the  following  letter  with  its  inclosure.  The 
insertion  of  them  (as  may  be  inferred  from  the  date  of  the  elegant 
epistle)  puts  us  to  very  considerable  inconvenience ;  nevertheless,  we 
comply  with  the  fair  writer's  request;  for — to  say  nothing  of  her  appeal 
to  our  ffallantry — a  cousin  in  the  Middlesex  Militia,  and  an  uncle  in  the 
Surrey  Yeomanry,  are  fearful  odds  against  one  poor  editor.  At  the 
aame  time,  with  the  greatest  deference,  we  beg  to  assure  Miss  Niobe 
Sadgrove  that  the  information  upon  which  she  has  proceeded  is  incorrect. 
We  are  credibly  informed  that  Captain  Charoier's  "  most  unfortunate 
person  in  the  world"  is  not  a  lady  ;  consequently  it  is  not  intended  either 
to  purloin  Miss  Niobe's  true  memoirs,  or  to  impose  upon  the  public  by 
any  fictitious  account  of  her. 

'  With  respect  to  Miss  Niobe  herself,  although  we  will  admit  her  to  be 
a  Tery  unhappy  lady,  we  cannot  consider  her  as  being  pre^eminentlv 
iBifbrtunate,  or,  indeed,  unfortunate  at  all;  except — ^aiid  we  say  so  with 
awfid  recollection  of  the  uncle  and  the  cousin — except  in  a  propensity  to 
f^ibihiX  pore  fire^piently  than  it  may  be  pnvkQt "  a  proper  spijit;"  and 


^Str'SiMm^  not  frxAcify  eilenlattd  to  prtn»W  hi* dwti  iMppiness. 
'?  ?/. J^  tMm^^i^wM  mtfldng  out'T^pedtftil  bow  «b li^ tme\6  and 

'^^Ijl!!!!^  th»  AiOiitnte  of  tlM5  8t)fl«  Of  het  U\Mt  ^m  tbui  of  her 
wJwroiT^tJ  Art  not  certain  that  Miwi  Sudgrove  Itltendisa  fh«  fermer 
SwifiCfll  ^J*  pti*Hc*^tion.  The  fitBt  i^  Wiftttefi  in  A  fhs^j  Cteyj  fiunfliar, 
M|tar«l  nMW^'C''-  The  memoir  {«onlewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the  good 
M  jHJiiemi*-Librarjr  noTcl)  is  a  ipecimen  Of  vefy  ftne  writing  indeed. 

M&wef^i  mther  than  fall  iihort  of  the  lady'ft  reqaest,  we  insert  boA; 

and   hoping  she  may  make  out  her  case  to  the  public  to  her  own 

ottiMfkction,  ^e  leaye  her  to  speak  for  herself. — ^En.] 

• 

TbtkiBdiiwr  qf  ike Niw  M&ntklf^  MagfUfine. 

London,  30tti  October,  1833. 

Slf, — 1  am  aware  thftt  a  publication  whose  objects  are  to  instruct, 
to  inform^  and  to  amuse,  ought  not  to  be  selected  as  an  arena  for  the 
settlclnent  oC  privtite  disputes,  nor  as  a  medium  for  personal  complaint 
and  reclamation.  But,  Sir,  there  are  exceptions  to  these  excellent 
rules ;  and  it  is  with  the  satiction  of  such  an  exception  as  appears  to  me 
to  apply  to  my  particular  case,  that  (without  the  slightest  hesitation  or 
the  sipallest  ceremony,  yet  still  with  the  reserve  and  moderation 
becoming  a  lady)  I  request,  nay,  insist  on,  the  right  of.  addressiug  the 
pnblio  through  yoiit  pages. 

I  am  informed—^ind  yoti,  Sir,  from  your  connexion  with  a  certain  Mr. 
0— /6 — m — (for,  With  it  sentiment  of  delicacy  which,  I  trust,  will  neter 
abandon  me,  I  refrain  from  naming  him  distinctly) — yotf,  Sir,  must  know 
that  my  information  is  correct; — I  am  informed,  I  say,  that  some 
Captain  Chamier  or  other  is  preparing  for  publication,  Memoirs  of  the 
most  Unfortunate  of  Women,  ^ow,  Sir,  it  happens  that  /  am  the  most 
unfortunate  of  women  ;  it  is  /  who  claim  "  the  proud  pre-eminence  of 
woe;"  so  that  one  of  two  things  is  positive:  either  the  Captain  intends  to 
publish  my  jnemoirs,  which  he  has  no  right  to  do — and,  to  express  myself 
as  sently  as  I  can,  Jie  shan*t ;  or,  not  being  memoirs  of  me,  his  book  will 
be  that  Which  tl  sense  of  decoriitii  prevents  my  characterizing  as  it  deserves ; 
but  which,  in  the  mildest  lan^age  I  can  select,  I  Shall  qualify  a^  a  most 
imoudent  imposition,  and  a  gross  and  shame^l  fraud,  upon  the  public. 
This  then,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  ground  on  which*  I  demand  the  use  of  your 
jlages.  That  you  will  not  refuse  it,  your  well-known  attention  to  the  fair 
sex  assures  toe.  To  say  more  upon  the  Subject  would  be  unneccssarv : 
to  hold  out  anything  which  cJould  be  misconstrued  into  a  thieat,  unfeiiii- 
nine :  yet  pray^  pray  reflect  that  t  have  a  cousin  Who  is  h  Captain  in  the 
Middlesex  Militia,  and  an  uncle  high  in  rank  in  the  Surrey  Yeomanry. 

Without  further  preface  I  enclose  you  a  few  notices  ot  my  life.  They 
Will  liable  the  public  td  judge  between  me  and  the  Captain's  lady  as  to 
whose  is  the  legitimate  claim  to  the  sad  distinction  of  being  the  most 
unfortunate  or  women,  however,  be  their  decision  what  it  may,  I  am 
rtsolved  to  take  precedence  of  my  impertinent  rival :  I  shall  expefct^ 
tfierefore,  to  find  my  papers  printed  in  your  very  next  Number— meaning 
^reby  the  Number  which  is  announced  for  appearance  on  the  day  after 
^^^'^i^o^nyWt  .  I  wgidd  not/ for  all  the  world^  do  so  Junlftdy'^Kke  a  timg  aa^ 


•»  IM  you  to  lAcoiMbidhqe ;  wv  las  I'Vtiy  te  nther  lute  in  tny  ctatofld^r 
/  ieaoe  U  entirely  to  yrar  cAoiet,  either  to  omit  Home  of  the  eetise^  or  of 
ikm  nooeenee,  you  had  intended  fbr  publication,  in  order  to  make  rootir 
Inme :  «r  to  delay  the  appearance  of  ytmt  ^rk  for  cwoor  tb>ee  day^j 
or,  indeed,  for  as  nuich  longer  aa  may  he  perfectly  agreeable  to  yoinftdft 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editot, 

Your  Friend  (or  otherwise) 
according  to  your  comphance  (or  otherwiee)  with  my  request^ 

NiOBB  SaOGROV^* 

P.S. — ^My  uncle  arrived  in  town  last  nighty  and  my  cousin  is  espected 
lD-iBorrow. 


tmtm 


It  is  usuali  I  believe,  for  persmis  who  condescend  to  favour  the  public 
with  any  account  of  tkemselves«  to  state  in  wl^t  year  they  were  bbntf. 
Thifi  is  a  stupid  practice,  which  can  answer  no  purpose  but  that  of  gta« 
tifying  an  unwarrantable  curiosity*  It  shall  be  no  rule  for  me.  Buffioe 
it  to  declare  that  I  have  just  entered  my  nine-and-twentieth  year,  thouj^ 
the  desolating  effects  of  sorrow  and  misfortunci  upon  a  ibrm  and  fea*- 
tures  too  exquisitely  susceptible  of  rude  impressions,  might  mislead  a 
careless  beholder  into  the  belief  that  I  am  nearer  to  thirty.  My  pencil^ 
toO)  being  somewhat  above  the  middle  size,  and  seemingly  of  vigoAras 
construction,  would,  to  some  perhaps,  appear  better  calculated  than  in 
reality  it  is  to  haVe  resisted  the  shocks  it  has  suffered,  and  to  which^ 
alas !  it  soon  must  &11  a  victim.  Of  my  temper  it  is  not  for  vok  to 
•peak.  Gentleness  is  the  natural  attribute  of  woman  \  but  to  maintain  the 
^gnity  of  a  lady,  that  gentleness  should  be  supported  by  what  is  com« 
monly  called  *^  a  proper  spirit,"  and  in  that,  I  trust,  I  am  not  deficient 
I  am  unmarried ;  nor  is  it  lAy  intention  ever  to  enter  into  that  state  of 
doubtful  happiness  termed  matrimony, — unless,  indeed,  with  a  partnes 
who,  frofn  the  few  paces  of  the  path  of  life  which  grief  has  ftpared  tbe, 
>rould  pluck  the  thohis^  and  scatter  flowers  in  their  stead.  80  much  fb^ 
my  present  condition.    Kow  to  turn  the  eye  of  retrospection  to  the  past/ 

I  was  unfortunate  in  my  birth.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  stand  in  that 
inferesting  predicament  which  leaves  one  in  any  doubt  conoeming  the 
author  of  one's  being,  to  express  which  so  xnany  softening  circuihloeu** 
tions  have  been  invented :  I  do  not  mean  that  my  mother  had  aiiy  need 
to  describe  herself  by  so  delicate  a  periphrasis  (for  which  we  are  in*« 
debted,  I  believe,  to  a  French  artist)  as  that  of  ^'  the  mother  of  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Sadgrove*;" — no;  my  misfortune  consists  in  having 
b€«n  defrauded,  as  it  wer^,  of  that  rank  in  life  for  which— if  I  kno# 
myself— Nature  clearly  intended  me.  My  mother,  whose  mind,  like  my 
own,  was  enthusiasticidly  romantic, — open,  consequently,  to  all  themore 
tender  influences  of  all  the  more  refined  passions, — ^was  the  daughter  of 
a  citizen,  reputed  wealthy,  and  was  one  of  many  children.  Her  fathdr 
was  not  exactly  what  is  termed  a  ^merchant :  Fate  had  placed  him  to 
preside  over  one  of  those  i^positories  which  administer  to  the  demands 
made  by  the  necessities  of  man  upon  the  innocent  and  fleecy  trib^f.  He 

^  A  Freuch  painter  a  ievr  years  ago  exhibited  a  head  of  a  Boman  female,  which 

l^e  politely  described  as  La  mire  dftfUs  de  Bruiut»  ^         «      ti«- 

•  f  So  mnch  do  tre  admire  fine  writing,  that  we  care  little  whetherJt  be  inteflj- 

^Ue  or  not.    Fine  writing  is  a  rar^  conuiiodity,  and  the  main  oQect  Ib  to  get 


9tt  Th9^i^$t^\UfifMmat0 

va9  one  of  those  betii({s  without  a  80ifl,-whOy  in  the  esttUiBfaiiM&t  of 
tbdr  children,  look  solely  to  what,  in  their  vulgar  jargon,  th^  term  their 
ivdfare  and  an  advant^^ns  secernent.  Not  so  mysaintod  mother. 
I'lutus  was  not  the  god  of  her  idolatry;  over  her  heart  Cupid  ragned 
spprone.  At  one  of  those  entertainments  which  almost  realize  the  talca 
of  enchantment  in^the  "  Arahian  Nights  " — a  ball  given  by  the  Ptew- 
terers'  Company — ^there  sat  beside  her  a  young  Scotch  nobleman.  It  was 
Lord  Gotnorhino.  He  was  handsome,  fascinating,  and  a  comet  of  dra- 
goons. To  behold  each  other  was  to  love.  They  danced  together.  At 
parting,  he  pressed  her  hand;  and,  in  accents  soft  and  gentle  as  the 
southern  breeze,  whispered  an  assignation  for  the  morrow  at  .the  comer 
of  Aldennanbury.  TTie  lovers  met.  Few  were  the  words  of  the  enthu- 
siastic and  enterprising  Grotnorhino.  His  Lordship  instantly  propoeed 
to  wed  her,  frankly  avowing  that,  except  for  his  pay,  his  obligations  to 
the  blind  goddess  who  rules  our  destinies  were  but  small ;  yet,  with  what 
noble  disinterestedness  did  he  offer  to  share  his  rank  and  title  with  her, 
provided  her  father  would  bestow  upon  her  ten  thousand  pounds,  to 
guard  her  fragile  form  from  the  ills  of  poverty — ^reckless,  himself,  of  all ! 
To  her  sire  himself  did  my  mother  refer  the  noble  youth.  My  trem- 
bling hand  itlmost  refuses  its  office  whilst  I  trace  the  withering  reply  of 
the  stem  and  obdurate  parent :— •*  Never,  my  Lord,  with  my  consent !" 
exclaimed  he;  *^  never!'*  adding,  in  an  idiom  which  gave  terrific  force 
to  his  refusal — **  And  I  tell  your  Lordship  what :  if  that  'ere  giri  of 
mine  takes  and  marries  a  beggarly  Scotch  lord,  what  hasn't  got  a  guinea 
to  Mess  himself  with,  she  never  sees  a  brass  farden  of  my  money." 

My  mother,  regardless  of  consequences,  would  have  rushed  with  her 
noble  suitor,  borne  on  the  wings  of  love,  to  the  world's  end  ;  but  he, 
disinterested  to  the  last,  for  her  happiness  sacrificed  his  own,  and  (to 
drown  in  oblivion  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  love)  shortly  aftervraids 
married  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  Alderman  Wicks. 

The  early  blossoms  of  love  having  been  thus  rudely  wrenched  from 
her  bosom  by  the  iron  hand  of  paternal  tyranny,  the  lacerated  heart  of 
my  mother  became  for  ever  callous  to  the  touch  of  Cupid's  shafts.  Who 
then  shall  .wonder  that,  in  apathetic  obedience  to  the  will  of  her  aire, 
she  submitted  to  be  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  by  Jeremiah  Sadgrove,  her 
Cither's  fovourite  clerk — his  partner  not  long  after !  Of  that  cruel  union 
I  am  the  sole  offspring.  Thus  was  I,  by  the  stern  decree  of  sordid 
avarioe,  forbade  to  burst  upon  the  world  a  noble's  daughter,  and  doomed 
to  take  my  station  as  a  tradesman's.  Thus  am  I — "  me  miserable!  "— 
who  should  have  been  the  Honourable  Miss  Gotnorhino,  nought,  nought, 

alas!  but  the  humble  Niobe  Sadgrove.     O!  ye  who But,  no:  as  I 

cannot  hope  for  sympathy,  so  will  I  seek  none.  Singular  is  my  misfoi^ 
tune ;  few,  few  can  sympathize  with  ills  they  cannot  know :  for  me  alone 
a  disappointment  so  bitter  and  irremediable  was  reserved ;  in  the  solitude 
of  my  own  bosom,  therefore,  shall  my  lamentations  live. 

My  parents  dwelt  in  Aldermanbury.  In  the  opinion  of  an  unthink- 
ing world,  they  lived  happily  together.  Ah !  how  little  can  we  judge  of 
others'  happiness !    They  pt^sed  their  lives,  indeed,  in  ease,  and  comfort, 


It.  Our  fair  oorreipondent  leaves  ns  in  donbt  as  to  whether  her  grandfather  wat  a 
wooUea-draper  or  a  mere  dealer  in  fleecy  hosiery.    Indeed,  we  take  eome  credit  to 


ourselrw  for^essing  that  he  was  either.— Ko. 
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And  monotonoaB  content ;  4nd  audi  pleasured  and  amuBements  a?  it  cam^ 
iTithin  their  means  to  enjoy,  it  must  be  owned  they  partook  of.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  too,  that  they  submitted  to  each  other's  wishes  and 
desires  with  tame  acquiescence,  so  that  it  is  true  the  voice  of  discond 
was  seldom  heard  beneath  their  roof.  But  is  this  the  happiness  which 
BOulfiT  refined  aspire  to  ?  Where  were  the  loves  and  graces  which  dance 
around,  and  accompany  the  steps  of,  those  whose  fond  hearts  are  bound 
together  with  roseate  wreaths  ?  Where  was  Venus  to  beckon  them  to  her 
dove-drawn  car?  Where  Somnus  to  strew  poppies  on  their  nightly 
couch  ?  or  Aurora,  with^purple  fingers,  to  draw  their  morning  curtain, 
and  awaken  them  to  a  day  of  Arcadian  delight  ?  Alas !  they  were  not 
in  Aldermanbury ! 

It  was  in  this  dark  region  of  connubial  contentedness  I  was  doomed 
to  pass  the  earlier  years  of  my  life.  How  little  suited  to  a  heart  whose 
every  nerve  was  formed  to  thrill  at  the  lightest  touch  of  sentiment ! 

As  Misfortune  presided  at  my  birth,  so  did  she  accompany  even  my 
first  faltering  steps  in  life.  An  only  child,  I  was  the  adored  of  my  parents. 
On  me  their  tenderness,  like  a  gentle  river,  flowed  in  one  soft,  uninter- 
tupted  course.  I  was  the  sole  object  of  their  care.  In  me  were  cen^ 
tered  their  every  present  joy — their  every  future  hope.  Yet,  alas !  how 
little  could  ihiy  appreciate  a  mind — a  heart  like  mine !  Such  of  the 
common  wants  and  wishes  of  childhood  as  they  could  understand  were 
gratified  as  soon  as  formed ;  but  numerous  were  the  desires  conceived  by 
my  ardent  and  aspiring  soul  which  met  with  no  responding  or  comply- 
ing chord  in  theirs.  Thwarted  in  these,  my  indignant  soul  would  njr 
for  shelter  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  own  gloom.  At  other  times,  tears, 
copious  and  impetuous  as  the  mountain- torrent,  have  gushed  from  my 
burning  lids;  whilst  my  screams,  like  the  voice  of  a  storm  startled  from 
its  slumber,  would  waken  Echo  in  her  silent  cave.  Again ;  how  ofl  have 
I  rejected  that  sustenance  which  our  baser  nature  requires  for  the  pre^ 
aervation  of  existence,  till  mj  parents,  in  alarm  for  my  Hfe,  have  yielded 
a  tardy  and  ungraceful  compliance  with  my  wishes — if  accomplishable ! 
and  if  (as  a  consequence  of  my  enthusiastic  temperament  it  was  not  un- 
frequently  the  case)  they  were  impossible  of  fulfilment,  I  have,  in  thb 
end,  retired,  in  dignified  submission,  obedient  to  the  superior  will  of  fate. 
Thus  early  was  I  initiated  in  grief!  Thus  early,  too,  did  I  manifest  that 
proper  spirit  which  never,  under  any  circumstances,  has  deserted  me,  and 
which  alone  enabled  me  to  endure  the  bitter  sorrows  of  diat  trying 
period  of  my  life. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  my  miserable  life,  the  direction  of  my  mind  and 
the  formation  of  my  manners  were  consigned  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  All- 
starch,  mistress  of  Elysium  House,  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  situate 
in  Hog^lane,  Hackney.  My  father's  object  in  dismissing  me  from  the 
paternal  roof^  and  placing  me  under  the  guidance  of  a  stranger,  was  to 
subdue  that  grandeur  of  spirit  (for  which,  from  earliest  iuikncy,  I  was 
remarkable)  beneath  whose  overpowering  ascendency  his  grovelling  soul 
sank  abashed.  Misguided  man !  Was  it  his  intention  to  rack  with 
wretchedness  the  heart  of  the  sole  o£&pring  of  the  house  of  Sadgrove,  he 
but  too  fatally  succeeded !  But  who  shall  control  the  workings  of  a 
superior  nature !  The  majesty  (may  I  use  the  word  ?)  of  my  cha- 
racter displayed  itself  in  the  society  of  which  I  winnow  a  member,  as  it 
liad  d<me  elsewhere;  and  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Allstarch  to 


SOB  Thi  nukied  tMtrd: 

Oat  evemng,  one  muntnePs  evening,  ihe  camms  Mit  tegedier  on  « 
rustic  bench  in  a  garden.     (Where  Aunt  Nanny  was,  I  know  not,  but  it 
is  certain  she  was  not  with  them.)    They  talked  of  old  days,  for  it  ivas 
seldom,  very  seldom,  they  trusted  themselves  to  speak  of  the  futore;  and 
Jeanie  had  been  eloquently  describing  the  loneliness  of  her  tmloved 
phildhood,  and  the  misery  of  those  early  years,  when  suddenly  Doo^^sm 
Gr»me  snatched  her  to  his  heart,  and  while  he  covered  Ivow,  cheeky 
and  lips  with  kisses,  he  exclaimed,  '^  But  you  shall  never  be  lonely  uty 
more,  Jeanie;  never,  never P*  They  were  interrupted,  or  perhaps  hie 
blight  have  said  more,  ({hough  he  certainly  did  not  seem  to  intend  it ;) 
but  little  as  he  had  said,  and  vague  as  that  little  was,  timid  and  me^  as 
Jeanie  was  justly  accounted,  and  unaccustomed  as  she  was  to  lover's 
language,  it  is  certain  that  she  thus  construed  the  sentence  which  had 
been  spoken  by  her  cousin,  as  for  the  fiftieth  time  she  hid  her  face  in  iier 
hands  and  blushed  over  the  memory  of  his  kisses.    ^*  He  loves  me — ha 
will  marry  me — I  am  never  to  be  lonely  again!''    It  was,  then,  a 
proik)sal^ — a  very  conceited  one  certainly,  since  it  breathed  no  doubt  of 
the  lady's  acceptance, — but  still  a  proposal ;  and  Jeanie  searcely  closed 
her  eyes  that  night,  watching. till  the  blue,  dawn  should  usher  in-  Ike 
day  which,  she  doubte^  not,  woyld  bring  Douglas  to  ask  her  fiUbcf'a 
oonseifit. 

The  blue  dawn  came — the  sun  rose — the  broad  burst  of  foil  and 
glorious  day — ^the  glowing  noon — the  sw^t  and  quiet  evening — ^the  dim 
twilight  and  the  starry  sky — and  hope  and  fear  were  over  for  that  day; 
but  what  were  Jeanie's  feelings  when  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next 
passed  away  without  a  visit  from  Douglas  Greeme — ^when  her  &ther 
informed  her  that  her  spirits  were  so  much  lower  than  before  she  had 
taken  to  going  out  so  often,  that  he  requested  she  would  spend  her 
evenings  at  home,  and  Aunt  Nanny  took  to  her  bed  with  a  bad  attack  of 
rheumatism?  No  loneliness  that  Jeanie  had  ever  suffered  was  to 
compare  with  this,  for  none  had  ever  been  so  anxious.  The  fall  of  a 
leaf  against  the  window  made  her  heart  beat  and  her  cheek  flush;  th^ 
sudden  clapping  of  a  door  caused  her  to  start  and  tremble;  and  all  this 
time  she  had  to  read  to  poor  Aunt  Nanny,  who  was  not  in  love,  a  number 
of  dry,  dull  books ;  and  sing  to  her  father  all  Douglas  Giseme's  fitvonrite 
songs.  Jeanie  thought  hersdf  thoroughly  wretched  in  this  sUte  of 
suspense ;  but  as  there  is  no  state  of  human  suffering  which  does  not 
admit  of  increase,  she  found  there  was  a  wretchedness  yet  more  uneii* 
durable.  Aunt  Nanny  had  been  a  week  in  bed,  and  was  recovering  ftst 
£rom  her  illness,  when  Graeme's  well-known  knock  caused  his  cousin  to 
let  fall  the  cup  in  which  she  was  about  to  administer  the  usual  medicine, 
and  turn  so  marble  pale,  that  when  the  servant  maid  announced  that 
Mr.  Grajme  was  in  the  parlour,  she  ejaculated  besides,  "  But  oh  1 
dear  me.  Miss,  you  look  like  death  !" 

Jeanie,  who  never  doubted  but  that  Douglas  came  to  propose,  inqaiMd 
anxiously  whether  her  father  had  sent  for  her  ?  No,  the  servant  had 
merely  given  the  usuaj  intimation  when  any  visiters  arrived.  Jeanie 
hesitated :  she  would  not  go  down;  she  would  wait  till  her  father  called 
her :  she  had  not  long  to  wait ;  and  she  descended  the  sUirs  breathing 
hke  a  newly-caught  bird,  and  scarcely  daring  to  lift  her  eyes  aa  she 
entered  the  room.  But  what  was  her  surprise  when  she  peroeived  that 
her  father  and  cousin  were  talking  togeUier  as  uaual;  that  Dovc^ 
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greeted  ^iier  iirall*  lespecta  as  he  had*  ever  done;  and  that  the  only 
-perceptible  diiferenoe  in  the  manner  of  the  latter  vas  a  sadness,  for 
which  he  accounted  by  saying,  that  his  father  was  ill,  and  his  mother 
anxious  about  him !  That  he  should  so  entirely  have  forgotten  a  scene, 
of  which  the  memory  alone  brought  the  colour  to  Jeanie's  pale  clear 
cheek,  seemed  to  her  inexplicable ;  and  when,  at  last,  a  solution  did  offer 
itself,  it  was  one  so  miserable  that  it  had  been  better  unexplained. 
.Remembering,  as  she  did,  tlie  excesses  into  which  her  father  had  plunged 
-when  first  ruin  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  familiarized  with  the  effects 
jo£  intoxication  by  so  frequently  witnessing  them,  she  decided  that  her 
-beloved  Douglas  must  have  been  drunk  when  he  made  that  treasured 
speech  of  consolation.  The  conviction  struck  a  cold  chill  to  her  heart, 
4ind  gave  a  sense  of  injury  to  her  manner,  which  it  was  evident  Douglas 
felt.  His  sadness  deepened,  and,  as  he  rose  to  go,  he  wrung  his  cousin's 
hand,  and  murmured,  *^  Think  the  best  you  can  of  me,  Jeanie."  Even 
this  was  something :  he  toas  conscious  that  he  had  displeased  her ;  that 
he  owed  her  an  apology ;  he  did  dread  the  loss  of  her  good  opinion ;  but 
oh  I  it  was  a  bitter  thing  to  be  made  suddenly  aware  how  ardently  she 
had  hoped  he  loved  her,  by  the  extinction  of  that  hope  itself.  She  grew 
thin  anrd  sorrowful ;  and  the  light  step  that  had  bounded  to  meet  Douglas 
Gneme  in  former  days,  crept  stealthily  and  slowly  to  the  little  parlour, 
alike  desolate  in  her  eyes  whether  she  was  to  see  him  or  not*  She  had 
little  comfort  in  the  eager  kindness  with  which  poor  Aunt  Nanny  sought 
amusement  for  her,  and  less  in  the  sullen  displeasure  of  her  father,  who, 
more  disappointed  than  perhaps  he  chose  to  avow  at  the  decline  of  a 
preference  so  apparent  as  young  Graeme's  for  his  cousin,  took  continual 
opportunities  for  sarcastic  and  bitter  speeches  against  him  ;  and  Jeanie 
wqpt.  When  was  there  ever  a  woman  so  angry  with  her  lover  as  to 
bear  that  another  should  blame  him  ? 

Still  hope,  which  never  forsakes  the  yoimg,  whispered  to  Aberfoy's 
daughter,  that  if  Douglas  remained  at  Bath,  (to  which  place  he  had 
avowedly  come  only  to  see  herj)  if  he  still  lingered  when  he  himself 
told  her  his  father  was  ill,  and  his  mother  anxious  for  his  return,  he 
must  have  a  motive ;  and  what  could  that  motive  be  but  love  for  her  ? 
He  still  continued  to  visit  her,  to  watch  her,  to  listen  to  her  songs,  to 
speak  affectionately  of  all  that  belonged  to  her.  Poor  Jeanie  was 
puzzled;  and  she  started  as  if  shot,  when  one  day,  as  she  withdrew  at 
length  her  wistful  gaze  from  the  door  through  which  Douglas  had 
disappeared,  her  father  observed,  bitterly,  **  Ay,  he's  fond  enough,  but 
he'll  no  marry  the  daughter  of  a  ruined  Laird." 

A  new  light  was,  however,  soon  thrown  on  the  subject.  It  was 
rumoured  that  Douglas  was  not  alone  in  Bath ;  that  he  had  been  seen 
at  various  times  with  a  strange  lady,  who  was  uninvited  to  the  Bath 
coteries — ^unknown  to  its  inhabitants;  and,  indeed,  one  old  spinster 
affirmed,  that  they  inhabited  the  same  house,  and  that,  happening  one 
evening  to  look  out  of  her  window,  (an  accident  which  occurred  every 
sanset,)  she  perceived  the  maid  of  Mr.  Grceme's  lodgings  drawing  the 
curtains  of  tneirs^  and  that  the  casual  glimpse  thus  afforded  her  gave  to 
view  a  lady  playing  on  a  guitar,  which  was  suspended  round  her  neck 
1^  a  cherry-coloured  riband,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Graeme  stretched  full- 
length  on  the  sofa,  apparently  listening  to  her  performance !  Poor 
Jeanie !  not  only  he  did  not  love  her,  aud  had  deceived  her  by  his  pro- 
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join  the  mazy  dtnce  and  trip  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe.  My  fkOur 
looked  assent,  and  I  CQnsented.  From  that  inst&nt  Captain  Pringle,  ef 
the  Kennington  Vohinteere,  became  the  idol  of  my  adoration. 

We  danced,  and,  oh !  •- — But  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
describe  the  sensations  experienced  by  a  heart  like  mine,  as^  with  m- 
ceasing  assiduity^  the  Tieroic  son  of  Mars,  to  renovate  my  drooping  sfniits, 
proffered  the  crystal  goblet  fragrant  and  fuming  with  aromatic  punch, 
which,  accepted  from  his  hand,  seemed  of  more  than  nectarean  sweetneai ; 
whilst  at  each  return  with  the  replenished  cup  he  whispered  words  of  seftm 
import  in  my  ear.  My  youthful  heart,  for  the  first  time  swallowing  in  co- 
pious draughts  the  pleasing  poison  of  a  newrbom  love,  became  intooricsled 
with  the  till  now  inexperienced  passion,  and  reeled  in  giddiness  beneath  fits 
influence.     O  Cupid  I  God  of  Love !   is  it  in  this  tumultuous  guise  thoa 
first  dost  visit  thy  votaries  ?    From  that  moment  all  was  illusion.    Hie 
brilliant  lustres  appeared  to  dance  in  double  splendour  around  me ;  each 
human  form  assumed  a  duplicate  appearance  j  the  orchestral  hamsoieB 
rushed  on  ray  ear  in  unintelligible  chaos ;  and  when  I  was  summoned 
to  quit  the  glittering  throng,  my  tottering  knees  refused  theff  wcnied 
office.   Sup{K)rted  on  one  side  by  the  venerable  author  of  my  being,  and, 
on  the  other,  by  him,  the  gallant  youth  to  whom  these  new  emotions  owed 
thdr  birth,  I  was  led  from  the  Temple  of  Pleasure  to  the  glasa  coach  we 
had  hired  for  the  night.     O  Cupid,  such  is  thy  woxk !  *       • 

'  Next  day  the  hour  of  three  still  found  me  firmly  locked  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus ;  nor  was  it  till  the  ever-moving  finger  of  the  dial  pointed 
unerringly  to  four  (our  usual  dining -hour)  Uiat  I  was  summoned  from 
my  couCh,  My  poor  head,  like  the  troubled  ocean,  distracted  by  the 
various  recollections  of  the  evening  past,  and  aching  with  the  intenaly 
of  my  emotions,  I  descended  to  the  saloon  where  our  frugal  board  wm 
usually  spread. 

I  entered  the  room — and  the  form  of  Captain  Pringle  met  mycjes! 
He  was  no  longer  attired  in  the  fiery  livery  of  the  God  of  War,  Wt,  in 
its  stead,  his  graceful  person  exhibited  a  coat  of  peaceful  blue  and  nan- 
keei\  pantaloons.  The  marked  attention  of  this  early  visit  touched  me  to 
the  very  soul ;  and  when,  in  tenderest  accents,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  I 
was  ''  better,"-^albeit  that  particular  word  conveyed  no  precise  mean- 
ing to  my  mind, — my  tongue  faltered,  and  my  young  heart  fluttered,  as 
I  answened  '*  Yes.''  But,  oh !  with  what  rude  haste  did  my  father  be- 
tray to  him  a  daughter's  fbelings  when  first  inspired  by  the  tenderest  of 
passions ! 

**  Captain,"  exclaimed  he,  "  you  are  the  first  that  ever  saw  my  Niobe 
in  that  condition." 

The  Captain  modestly  cast  his  eyes  to  the  ground. 

"  You  were  the  cause  of  it,  too,"  continued  my  indiscreet  parent^  **  by 
being  so  attentive  to  her." 

I  felt  my  cheek  suffused  with  crimson  blushes. 

^^  And  then,  Captain,  you  made  it  so  plaguy  hot  and  strong,  no  won- 
der  it  was  too  much  for  the  gjirl." 

I  forgave  my  father  the  coarseness  of  thus  characterizing  the  ardour 
of  the  Captain's  addresses  to  me,  in  favour  of  the  acquiescence  it  implied 
in  his  suit. 

'    From  this  time  the  Captain  became  as  frequent  a  vimter  at  Lake-of- 
Como  Cottage  as  his  military  duties,  and  another  occupation  he  was 
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giged  in  (the  precise  nature  of  which  I  do  not  at  this  moment"  recollect*) 
womd  allow.  Ere  many  weeks  had  passed  into  the  devouring  gulph  of 
time,  the  gallant  youth  made  a  formal  proposal  for  niy  hand.  My  sire 
smiled  benignly  on  his  suit.  The  day  was  fixed  which  should  give  my 
martial  suitor  a  husband's  right  to  draw  his  sword  in  my  defence — that 
day  on  which  the  torch  of  Hymen  was  to  be  lighted  on  the  altar  of  Love ! 

As  the  day  approached,  which,  alas !  was  fated  by  destiny  never  to 
arrive,  all  Nature  seemed  to  rejoice;  the  heavens  themselves  looked 
propitious  on  the  coming  event,  which,  ah !  no,  never  was  to  come ! 
and  BO  certain  seemed  our  happiness,  that  my  surviving  parent,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  delight,  bespoke  a  goose  for  the  wedding-dinner.  Ah! 
what  are  hmnan  projects !  And  who  shall  deny  that  /  am  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  women?  Three  days  only  prior  to  that  on  which  my 
Pringle  was  to  have  called  me  his,  my  gallant  lover  joined  our  fmgid 
board.  In  converse  sweet,  our  approaching  bliss  the  theme,  we  wiled 
awaiy  the  lightsome  hours  till  tea-time.  My  sire,  as  was  his  custom,  had 
sunk  into  a  sof^  slumber.  The  Captain  held  my  hand  gently  compressed 
in  his.  For  a  few  moments  we  were  silent,  lost  in  reverie.  Pringle  was 
the  first  to  speak ;  and  in  a  mood  more  serious  than  he  was  wont,  he 
thuB  (in  substance,  at  least)  addressed  me : — 

"  My  Niobe,  my  dear  Niobe,  when  the  separate  streams  of  our  lives 
shall  be  combined,  and  turned  into  one  channel,  I  doubt  not — I  trust — 
I  hope,  they  will  flow  on  in  pellucid  smoothness,  unbroken  and  untrou- 
bled by  the  envious  shoals  of  discord." 

"  And  can  you  doubt  it,  my  Pringle?'*  said  I,  inquiringly. 

**  There  is  but  one  thing,"  continued  he,  "  that  throws  the  shadow  of 
apprehension  over  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  picture;  and  the 
thought  of  that,"  he  added,  with  a  long  and  deep-drawn  sigh — ^^  the 
mere  thought  of  thai  makes  me  uncommon  uncomfortable :  it  is  that 
temper  of  yours-" 

^though  upon  many  occasions  it  had  been  evident  that  my  disposition, 
manifesting  itself  in  its  native  and  unrestrained  dignity,  had  appalled  the 
soul  even  of  the  Captain  himself,  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
ventured  to  speak  upon  the  subject.  For  a  moment  I  stood  astound  ; 
bat  soon  a  proper  spirit  came  to  my  aid,  and,  in  a  voice  of  fearful 
energy,  I  exclaimed, 

"  Don't  talk  like  a  fool,  Pringle ;  but  wake  papa,  and  let's  go  totea.'^ 

With  these  words  I  rushed  from  the  room ;  and  the  door,  closing 
behind  me  with  a  sound  like  thunder,  applauded,  as  it  were,  this  just 
expression  of  my  rage. 

But  the  feminine  softness  of  my  nature,  soon  acquiring  a  gentle  ascen- 
dency over  my  justly  excited  anger,  with  the  sweet  smile  of  forgiveness 
playing  in  dimples  round  my  mouth,  I  returned  to  the  parlour.  Still 
my  lover  sat  silent  and  gloomy ;  and  thoueh  he  accepted  from  my  hand 
the  fragrant  infiision  of  the  Asian  herb,  the  buttered  muffins  and  the 
Yorksfire  cakes  alike  retired,  untasted,  from  his  lips. 

In  the  hope  of  dissipating  the  gloom,  my  considerate  sire  proposed  a 
rubber  at  three-hand^  whist,  with  dummy.     Dummy  was  allotted  to 


*  It  hapfieiis  fortttiMtely  that  in  this  instance  wa  can  atsiit  the  fair  lady'*  me- 
mory.   Captain  Priiigle*8  *<  other  occupation  "  was  that  of  retailing  bobbin^, tape, 
ribbons,  pins,  and  needles  i  he  kept  a  haberdasher's  shop  in  the  Borough. — Un.     , 
Nov. — ^VQI-.  XXXIX.  NO.  CLV.  Y  J 


SUf  ne  mod  Vi^Himh  (f  Wimm. 

Ill  tti^^MMtolbii  of  %  WttLpt  wHifefa,  imr^gm  ^  Amiidii«<*  iild  ^gWCh^ 
it  may  b^  fieetnA  not  ex4cti]r  cakakiied  to  pn^ixMlW  htt  dWti  liappiiieaB. 
'to  thesb  two  oAiiiea^abfliyi  ni«kiitg  fifbff^^pe^tftil  bow  lb  biriiiiel«  md 
bet  eotisiii^ire  hunibly  tbhik  bet  ^*  tbMiMwiM''  Baaj*  te  «yefly 
dUribtttcd.  * 

OenBidering  the  dififet^nee  of  tite  ttyle  of  bet  letter  frstn  ibki  of  ber 
&eitfoit|  Ire  ere  not  certain  that  Miae  Sadgrove  intended  Ibe  fenner 
doeument  i6t  pifblicMion.  The  fitflt  M  writtetl  in  A  ftee,  eaay^  fiunOiar, 
natural  mantier.  The  memoir  (eon&ewhat  in  the  faablon  of  the  md 
^Id  Minerva^-Libraiy  norel)  is  a  speeimen  of  vety  fine  writing  indeed. 
However,  rather  than  fell  short  of  the  lady'«  request,  we  insert  bolh ; 
and,  hoping  she  may  make  out  her  ease  to  the  ptibliO  to  her  own 
satisfaction,  we  leare  her  to  speak  for  herself. — ^Eo.] 

Jbtk$Bdii9rf^ihsNiwMmUMifMagwHm. 

London,  SOth  October,  1833. 

Sir, — I  am  aware  thlit  a  publicfition  whose  objects  are  to  instruct, 
to  inform,  and  to  amuse,  ought  not  to  be  Belected  as  an  arena  for  the 
settlement  of  private  disputes,  nor  as  a  medium  for  personal  complaint 
and  reclamation.  But,  Sir,  there  are  exceptions  to  these  excellent 
rules  ;  and  it  is  with  the  sanction  of  such  an  exception  as  appears  to  me 
to  apply  to  my  particular  case,  that  (without  the  slightest  hesitation  or 
the  B^iallest  ceremony,  yet  still  with  the  reserve  and  moderation 
becoming  a  lady)  I  request,  nay,  insist  on,  the  right  of.  addressing  the 
public  through  yout  pages. 

I  am  informed — and  you^  Sir,  from  yout  connexion  with  a  eeriain  Mr. 
0-^/6 — m — (for,  ^ih  h  setttimelit  of  delicacy  which,  I  trust,  will  ncter 
abandon  mfe,  I  rcfraih  from  naming  him  distinctly) -^om,  Sir,  must  know 
that  my  information  is  correct; — ^I  am  informed,  I  say,  that  some 
Captain  Chamier  or  other  is  preparing  for  publication,  Memoirs  of  die 
most  Unfortunate  of  Women,  ^ow,  Sir,  it  happens  tluit  /  am  the  most 
unfortunate  of  women  ;  it  is  /  who  claim  '^  the  proud  pre-eminence  of 
woe;"  so  that  one  of  two  things  is  positive:  either  the  Captain  intends  to 
publish  my  jnemoirs,  which  he  has  no  right  to  do — and,  to  express  myself 
as  gently  as  I  can,  Ae  shan^t ;.  or,  not  being  memoirs  of  me,  his  book  will 
be  mat  which  a  sense  of  decortiiti  prevents  my  characterizing  as  it  deserves ; 
but  Which,  in  the  mildest  lan^age  I  can  select,  I  Shill  qualify  a^  a  most 
impudent  imposition,  and  a  gross  and  shameKd  iVaudj  Upon  the  |raUic. 
This  theoj  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  ground  on  which*  I  demand  the  use  of  your 
pages.  That  you  will  not  refuse  it,  your  well-kfiown  attention  to  the  fair 
sei  assures  me.  To  say  more  upon  the  subject  would  be  unneeessaty : 
to  hold  out  anything  which  dould  be  misconstrued  into  a  threat,  unftmi- 
nine :  yet  pray^  pray  reflect  that  I  have  a  cousin  Who  is  a  Captain  in  the 
Middlesex  Militia,  and  an  uncle  high  in  rank  in  the  Surrey  Yeomanry. 

Without  further  preface  I  enclose  you  a  few  notices  of  my  life.  They 
Will  etiable  the  public  td  judge  between  me  and  the  Captain's  lady  as  tn 
whose  is  the  legitimate  claim  to  the  sad  distinction  of  being  the  most 
unfortunate  of  women,  however,  be  their  decision  what  it  may,  I  am 
resolved  to  take  prccedehce  of  my  impertinent  rival :  I  shall  expeet, 
therefore,  to  find  my  papers  printed  in  your  very  next  Number — meaning 
thereby  the  Number  which  is  announced  for  appearance  on  the  day  after 
ttHHohuWi' .  I  woidd  not,  far  all  the  wofM^  do  io  xeoHkAf^l&t  a  Ihmg  «a^ 


to  iMt  70a  toitanivttitth^)  •&|«i  iHoiqr  te  nuAer  tet§  in  tny  dmaAd^ 
/  /fcnw  Hentir^tjf  to  yout  chnce^  either  to  omit  aomti  of  the  eense^  or  of 
dM  noneenie,  you  had  intended  for  pnbHcAtkm,  in  order  to  make  rootff 
farine :  4)r  to  delay  the  appearance  of  your  work  for  (woor  tfafee  dkj^f 
or,  indeed)  for  as  mueh  longer  aa  may  he  perfeetty  agreeahle  to  yvuVMdf* 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor^ 

Yomr  Friend  (or  otherwiae) 
according  to  your  compliance  (or  otherwise)  with  my  requesiy 

NlOBB  SAOGRQirii. 

P.&L — ^My  unole  arrived  in  town  last  nightj  and  my  oousin  is  espected 
ti>*menow« 


^i<a<hM« 


« 

It  is  usual)  I  believe,  for  persmis  who  condescend  to  favour  the  publia 
with  any  account  of  tkemselvesi  to  state  in  what  year  they  were  bbni« 
This  is  a  stupid  practice,  which  Can  answer  no  purpose  but  that  of  gta« 
tifying  an  unwarrantable  curiosity.  It  shall  be  no  rule  for  me.  Suffioe 
it  to  declare  that  I  have  just  entmd  my  nine-and-twentieth  year^  though 
the  desolating  effects  of  sorrow  and  misfortunei  upon  a  form  and  fea- 
tures too  exquisitely  susceptible  of  rude  impressions,  might  mislead  a 
careless  beholder  into  the  belief  that  I  am  nearer  to  thirty.  My  person^ 
too,  being  somewhat  above  the  middle  size,  and  seeminglv  of  vigoi^raa 
construction,  would,  to  some  perhaps,  appear  better  cdlcumted  thMui  iit 
reality  it  is  to  haVe  resisted  the  shodcs  it  has  suffered,  and  to  which, 
alas !  it  soon  must  fiill  a  victim.  Of  my  temper  it  is  not  for  mk  to 
speak.  Gendeuess  is  the  natural  attribute  of  woman  j  but  to  maintain  fiie 
^^gnity  of  a  lady,  that  gentleness  should  be  supported  by  what  is  eotn« 
moidy  called  *^  a  proper  spirit,"  and  in  that,  I  trust,  I  am  not  deficient* 
I  am  unmarried ;  nor  is  it  my  intention  ever  to  enter  into  that  state  of 
doubtful  happiness  termed  matrimony, — unless,  indeed,  with  a  partnec 
who,  frofn  the  few  paces  of  the  path  of  life  which  grief  has  spared  ttie, 
would  pluck  the  thohiS|  and  scatter  flowers  in  their  stead.  80  much  M 
VBCy  present  condition*    Kow  to  turn  the  eye  of  retrospection  to  the  pasti 

I  was  unfortunate  in  my  birth.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  stand  in  that 
interesting  predicament  which  leaves  one  in  any  doubt  concerning  ^b» 
author  of  one's  being,  to  express  which  so  many  softening  circuihlocu*' 
tions  have  been  invented :  I  do  not  mean  that  my  mother  had  ady  need 
to  describe  h^velf  by  so  delicate  a  periphrasis  (for  which  we  are  in*« 
debted,  I  believe,  to  a  Fieuch  artist)  as  that  of  '^  the  mother  of  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Sadgrove*}" — no;  my  misfortune  consists  in  having 
been  defrauded,  as  it  were,  of  that  rank  in  life  for  which—if  I  know 
myself— Nature  clearly  intended  me.  My  mother,  whose  mind,  like  my 
own,  was  enthusiasticcdly  romantic, — open,  consequently,  to  all  the  more 
tender  influences  of  aU  the  more  refined  passions, — ^was  the  daughter  of 
a  citizen,  reputed  wealthy,  and  was  one  of  many  children.  Her  fathdr 
was  not  exactly  what  is  termed  a  merchant ;  Fate  had  placed  him  to 
preside  over  one  of  those  i^positories  which  administer  to  the  demands' 
made  by  the  necessities  of  man  upon  the  innocent  and  fleecy  fcribdt«  He 

*  A  French  painter  a  Ceir  yean  ago  exhiliUed  a  head  of  a  Boman  female,  whick 
lie  politely  described  as  La  mire  detJUt  de  Uruius*  ^         ^ 

f  So  moch  do  tre  admire  fine  writing,  that  we  care  little  whetherit  be  intelli- 
gible or  not.    Fine  writing  is  a  rar^  commodity,  and  the  main  oQect  is  to  get 


Wfm  one  of  those  beings  wiihout  a  soifl/who,  in  the  esUbtidiiDait  of 
their  children,  look  solely  to  what,  in  their  vulgar  jargon,  th^  term  their 
^dfiEHre  and  an  advantageous  settlement.  Not  so  my  sainted  mother. 
I'lutus  was  not  the  god  of  her  idolatry ;  over  her  heart  Cupid  rdgnei 
sppreme.  At  one  of  those  entertainments  which  almost  realize  the  taks 
of  enchantment  in^the  "  Arabian  Nights  " — a  ball  given  by  the  Pcw- 
terers'  Company — ^there  sat  beside  her  a  young  Scotch  nobleman.  It  was 
Lord  Gotnorhino.  He  was  handsome,  fascinating,  and  a  comet  of  dra- 
goons. To  behold  each  other  was  to  love.  They  danced  together.  At 
|Mirting,  he  pressed  her  hand;  and,  in  accents  soft  and  gentle  as  the 
southern  breeze,  whispered  an  assignation  for  the  morrow  at  .the  comer 
of  Aldermanbury.  The  lovers  met.  Few  were  the  words  of  the  enthu- 
siastic and  enterprising  Gotnorhino.  His  Lordship  instantly  proposed 
to  wed  her,  frankly  avowing  that,  except  for  his  pay,  his  obligations  to 
the  blind  goddess  who  rules  our  destinies  were  but  small ;  yet,  with  what 
noble  disinterestedness  did  he  ofifer  to  share  his  rank  and  title  with  her, 
provided  her  father  would  bestow  upon  her  ten  thousand  pounds,  to 
guard  her  fragile  form  from  the  ills  of  poverty — ^reckless,  himself,  of  all! 
To  her  sire  himself  did  my  mother  refer  the  noble  youth.  My  tiem- 
bling  hand  almost  refuses  its  o£Eice  whilst  I  trace  the  withering  reply  of 
the  stem  and  obdurate  parent :— '*^  Never,  my  Lord,  with  my  consent !" 
exclaimed  he;  **  never!"  adding,  in  an  idiom  which  gave  terrific  force 
to  his  refusal — ^*  And  I  tell  3Four  Lordship  what :  if  that  'ere  girl  of 
mine  takes  and  marries  a  beggarly  Scotch  lord,  what  hasn't  got  a  guinea 
to  bless  himself  with,  she  never  sees  a  brass  farden  of  my  money." 

My  mother,  regardless  of  consequences,  would  have  rushed  with  her 
noble  suitor,  borne  on  the  wings  of  love,  to  the  world's  end  ;  but  he, 
disinterested  to  the  last,  for  her  happiness  sacrificed  his  own,  and  (to 
drown  in  oblivion  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  love)  shortly  afterwards 
married  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  Alderman  Wicks. 

The  early  blossoms  of  love  having  been  thus  rudely  wrenched  from 
her  bosom  by  the  iron  hand  of  paternal  tyranny,  the  lacerated  heart  of 
my  mother  became  for  ever  callous  to  the  touch  of  Cupid's  shafts.  Who 
then  shall  wonder  that,  in  apathetic  obedience  to  the  will  of  her  sire, 
she  submitted  to  be  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  by  Jeremiah  Sadgrove,  her 
fiither's  favourite  clerk — his  partner  not  long  after !  Of  that  crael  union 
I  am  the  sole  offspring.  Thus  was  I,  by  the  stem  decree  of  sordid 
avarice,  forbade  to  burst  upon  the  world  a  noble's  daughter,  and  doomed 
to  take  my  station  as  a  tradesman's.  Thus  am  I — "  me  miserable !  "— 
who  should  have  been  the  Honourable  Miss  Gotnorhino,  nought,  nought, 

alas  I  but  the  humble  Niobe  Sadgrove.     O !  ye  who But,  no :  as  I 

cannot  hope  for  sympathy,  so  will  I  seek  none.  Singular  is  my  misfor- 
tune ;  few,  few  can  sympathize  with  ills  they  cannot  know :  for  roe  alone 
a  disappointment  so  bitter  and  irremediable  was  reserved ;  in  the  solitude 
of  my  own  bosom,  therefore,  shall  my  lamentations  live. 

My  parents  dwelt  in  Aldermanbury.  In  the  opinion  of  an  unthink- 
ing world,  they  lived  happily  together.  Ah !  how  little  can  we  judge  of 
others'  happiness !    They  pissed  their  lives,  indeed,  in  ease,  and  comlbrt, 


It.  Our  Wr  oorresptmdent  leaves  ns  fn  dotibt  as  to  whether  her  grandfather  was  a 
wooUea-draper  or  a  mere  dealer  in  fleecy  hosiery*  Indeed,  we  take  some  cradit  to 
oursclTet  foriguessing  that  he  was  either.— Ed. 
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,  »  r  ^  ... 

And  monotonociB  content;  &nd  sucti  j^easiifes  and  amusements  as  it  cam^ 
within  their  means  to  enjoy,  it  must  be  owned  they  partook  of.  It  murt 
be  acknowledged,  too,  that  they  submitted  to  each  other's  wishes  and 
desires  with  tame  acquiescence,  so  that  it  is  true  the  voice  of  discord 
was  seldom  heard  beneath  their  roof.  But  is  this  the  happiness  which 
Bouls  refined  aspire  to  ?  Where  were  the  loves  and  graces  which  dance 
around,  and  accompany  the  steps  of,  those  whose  fond  hearts  are  bound 
together  with  roseate  wreaths  ?  Where  was  Venus  to  beckon  them  to  heir 
dove-drawn  car?  Where  Somnus  to  strew  poppies  on  their  nightly 
couch  ?  or  Aurora,  with^purple  fingers,  to  draw  their  morning  curtain, 
and  awaken  them  to  a  day  of  Arcadian  delight  ?  Alas !  they  were  not 
in  Aldermanbury ! 

It  was  in  this  dark  region  of  connubial  contentedness  I  was  doomed 
to  pass  the  earlier  years  of  my  life.  How  little  suited  to  a  heart  whose 
every  nerve  was  formed  to  thrill  at  the  lightest  touch  of  sentiment ! 

As  Misfortune  presided  at  my  birth,  so  did  she  accompany  even  my 
first  faltering  steps  in  life.  An  only  child,  I  was  the  adored  of  my  parents. 
On  me  their  tenderness,  like  a  gentle  river,  flowed  in  one  soft,  uninter- 
mpted  course.  I  was  the  sole  object  of  their  care.  In  me  were  cen^ 
tered  their  every  present  joy — their  every  future  hope.  Yet,  alas !  how 
little  could  they  appreciate  a  mind — a  heart  like  mine !  Such  of  the 
common  wants  and  wishes  of  childhood  as  they  could  understand  were 
gratified  as  soon  as  formed ;  but  numerous  were  the  desires  conceived  by 
my  ardent  and  aspiring  soul  which  met  with  no  responding  or  comply- 
ing chord  in  theirs.  Thwarted  in  these,  my  indignant  soul  would  fly 
fnr  shelter  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  own  gloom.  At  other  times,  tears, 
copious  and  impetuous  as  the  mountain-torrent,  have  gushed  fnm  my 
burning  lids;  whilst  my  screams,  Hke  the  voice  of  a  storm  startled  from 
its  slumber,  would  waken  Echo  in  her  silent  cave.  Again ;  how  ofl  have 
I  rejected  that  sustenance  which  our  baser  nature  requires  for  the  pr&- 
aervation  of  existence,  till  my  parents,  in  alarm  for  my  life,  have  yielded 
a  tardy  and  ungraceful  compliance  with  my  wishes — if  accompUoiable ! 
and  if^(as  a  consequence  of  my  enthusiastic  temperament  it  was  not  un- 
frequently  the  case)  they  were  impossible  of  fulfilment,  I  have,  in  th^ 
end,  retired,  in  dignified  submission,  obedient  to  the  superior  will  of  fate. 
Thus  early  was  I  initiated  in  grief!  Thus  early,  too,  did  I  manifest  that 
proper  spirit  which  never,  under  any  circumstances,  has  deserted  me,  and 
which  alone  enabled  me  to  endure  the  bitter  sorrows  of  diat  trying 
period  of  my  life. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  my  miserable  life,  the  direction  of  my  mind  and 
the  formation  of  my  manners  were  consigned  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  All- 
starch,  mistress  of  Elysium  House,  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  situate 
in  Hog-lane,  Hackney.  My  father's  object  in  dismissing  me  firom  the 
paternal  roof;  and  placing  me  under  the  guidance  of  a  stranger,  was  to 
subdue  that  grandeur  of  spirit  (for  which,  from  earliest  infancy,  I  was 
remarkable)  beneath  whose  overpowering  ascendency  his  grovelhng  soul 
sank  abashed.  Misguided  man !  Was  it  his  intention  to  rack  with 
wretchedness  the  heart  of  the  sole  ofispring  of  the  house  of  Sadgrove,  he 
but  too  fatally  succeeded !  But  who  shall  control  the  workings  of  a 
superior  nature !  The  majesty  (may  I  use  the  word?)  of  my  cha- 
lacter  displayed  itself  in  the  society  of  which  I  wajr  now  a  member,  as  it 
liad  dime  elsewhere ;  and  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  Mis.  Allstarch  to 
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Otae  eveinug,  one  kuDOiner's  evemng,  the  eouniu  eat  togiel^  cm  « 
ruBtic  bench  in  a  garden.  (Where  Aunt  Nanny  was^  I  know  not,  but  it 
is  certain  she  was  not  with  them.)  They  talked  of  old  daya,  for  it  wa« 
seldom,  very  seldom,  they  trusted  themselves  to  speak  of  the  future ;  mad 
Jeanie  had  been  eloquently  describing  the  loneliness  of  her  unkivecl 
phildhood,  and  the  misery  of  those  early  years,  when  suddenly  Dou|^as 
Grseme  snatched  her  to  his  heart,  and  while  he  covered  brow,  cheeir^ 
and  lips  with  kisses,  he  exclaimed,  '^  But  you  shall  never  be  lonely  any 
more,  Jeanie;  never,  never P*  They  were  interrupted,  or  perhaps  he 
\night  have  aiid  more,  ({hough  he  certainly  did  not  seem  to  intend  it ;} 
but  little  as  he  had  said,  and  vague  as  that  little  was,  timid  and  meek  as 
Jeanie  was  justly  accounted,  and  unaccustomed  as  she  was  to  lover*a 
language,  it  is  certain  that  she  thus  construed  the  sentence  which  had 
been  spoken  by  her  cousin,  as  for  the  fiftieth  time  she  hid  her  fiioe  in  her 
hands  and  blushed  over  the  memory  of  his  kisses.  ^'  He  loves  me — ^he 
will  marry  me — I  am  never  to  be  lonely  again !"  It  was,  then,  m 
pro{k>8al^ — a  very  conceited  one  certainly,  since  it  breathed  no  doubt  of 
the  lady's  acceptance, — but  still  a  proposal ;  and  Jeanie  sesrody  closed 
her  eyes  that  night,  watching. till  the  blue,  dawn  should  usi&er  in  the 
day  which,  she  doubte^l  not,  wo\dd  bring  Douglas  to  ask  her  fiitho'a 
ooftseAt. 

The  blue  dawn  came — the  sun  rose — ^the  broad  burst  of  iiili  and 
glorious  day*— 'the  glowing  noon — the  swciet  and  quiet  evening — the  dim 
twilight  aiid  the  starry  sl^ — and  hope  and  fear  were  over  for  that  day; 
but  what  were  Jeanie's  feelings  when  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next 
passed  away  without  a  visit  from  Douglas  Gneme — ^when  her  father 
informed  her  that  her  spirits  were  so  much  lower  than  before  she  had 
taken  to  going  out  so  ofien,  that  he  requested  she  would  apend  her 
evenings  at  home,  and  Aunt  Nanny  took  to  her  bed  with  a  bad  attack  of 
rheumatism?  No  loneliness  that  Jeanie  had  ever  suffered  waa  to 
compare  with  this,  for  none  had  ever  been  so  anxious.  The  fall  of  a 
leaf  against  the  window  made  her  heart  beat  and  her  cheek  flush ;  ih6 
sudden  clapping  of  a  door  caused  her  to  sUrt  and  tremble ;  and  all  this 
time  she  bad  to  read  to  poor  Aunt  Nanny,  who  was  not  in  love,  a  number 
of  dry,  dull  books ;  and  sing  to  her  father  all  Douglas  Graeme's  favourite 
songs.  Jeanie  thought  hersdf  thoroughly  wretched  in  this  state  of 
suspense ;  but  as  there  is  no  state  of  himian  suffering  which  does  not 
admit  of  increase,  she  found  there  was  a  wretchedness  yet  more  unen* 
durable.  Aunt  Nanny  had  been  a  week  in  bed,  and  was  recovering  frat 
from  her  illness,  when  Graeme's  w^-known  knock  caused  his  cousin  to 
let  fall  the  cup  in  which  she  was  about  to  administer  the  usual  medicine, 
and  turn  so  marble  pale,  that  when  the  servant  maid  announced  that 
Mr.  Grceme  was  in  the  parlour,  she  ejaculated  besides,  ^*But  oh  I 
dear  me,  Miss,  you  look  like  death  !" 

Jeanie,  who  never  doubted  but  that  Douglas  came  to  propose,  inquind 
anxiously  whether  her  father  had  sent  for  her  ?  No,  the  servant  had 
merely  given  the  usual  intimation  when  any  visiters  arrived.  Jeanie 
hesitated :  she  would  not  go  down ;  she  would  wait  till  her  father  caUed 
her  :  she  had  not  long  to  wait ;  and  she  descended  the  stairs  breathing 
like  a  newly-caught  bird,  and  scarcely  daring  to  lift  her  eyes  as  she 
entered  the  room.  But  what  was  her  surprise  wh^  she  peroeived  that 
her  father  and  cousin  Yf^s^  taUdng  together  as  usual ;  that.  P^ygl^ 
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gteeC^'her  mail' retpecta  as  he  had  ever  done;  and  that  the  only 
perceptible  difference  in  the  manner  of  the  latter  was  a  sadness,  for 
which  he  accounted  by  saying,  that  his  father  was  ill,  and  his  mother 
anxious  about  him !  That  he  should  so  entirely  have  forgotten  a  scene, 
of  which  the  memory  alone  brought  the  colour  to  Jeanie's  pale  clear 
dieek,  seemed  to  her  mexplicable ;  and  when,  at  last,  a  solution  did  offer 
itself,  it  was  one  so  miserable  that  it  had  been  better  unexplained. 
Kemembering,  as  she  did,  the  excesses  into  which  her  father  had  plunged 
when  first  ruin  stared  him  in  the  £eice,  and  familiarized  with  the  effects 
of  intoxication  by  so  frequently  witnessing  them,  she  decided  that  her 
•beloved  Douglas  must  have  been  drunk  when  he  made  that  treasured 
apeech  of  consolation.  The  conviction  struck  a  cold  chill  to  her  heart, 
and  gave  a  sense  of  injury  to  her  manner,  which  it  was  evident  Douglas 
felt.  His  sadness  deepened,  and,  as  he  rose  to  go,  he  wrung  his  cousin's 
hand,  and  murmured,  *^  Think  the  best  you  can  of  me,  Jeanie."  Even 
this  was  something :  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  displeased  her  ;  that 
he  owed  her  an  apology ;  he  did  dread  the  loss  of  her  good  opinion ;  but 
oh  I  it  was  a  bitter  thing  to  be  made  suddenly  aware  how  ardently  she 
bad  hoped  he  loved  her,  by  the  extinction  of  that  hope  itself.  She  grew 
thin  and  sorrowful ;  and  the  light  step  that  had  bounded  to  meet  Douglas 
Gneme  in  former  days,  crept  stealthily  and  slowly  to  the  little  parlour, 
alike  desolate  in  her  eyes  whether  she  was  to  see  him  or  not.  She  had 
little  comfort  in  the  eager  kindness  with  which  poor  Aunt  Nanny  sought 
amusement  for  her,  and  less  in  the  sullen  displeasure  of  her  father,  who, 
more  disappointed  than  perhaps  he  chose  to  avow  at  the  decline  of  a 
■preference  so  apparent  as  young  Graeme's  for  his  cousin,  took  continual 
opportonities  for  sarcastic  and  bitter  speeches  against  him  ;  and  Jeanie 
wqpt.  When  was  there  ever  a  woman  so  angry  with  her  lover  as  to 
bear  that  another  should  blame  him  ? 

Still  hope,  which  never  forsakes  the  young,  whispered  to  Aberfoy's 
daughter,  that  if  Douglas  remained  at  Bath,  (to  which  place  he  had 
avowedly  come  only  to  see  her^)  if  he  still  lingered  when  he  himself 
told  her  his  father  was  ill,  and  his  mother  anxious  for  his  retura,  he 
must  have  a  motive ;  and  what  could  that  motive  be  but  love  for  her  ? 
He  still  continued  to  visit  her,  to  watch  her,  to  listen  to  her  songs,  to 
apeak  affectionately  of  all  that  belonged  to  her.  Poor  Jeanie  was 
puzzled ;  and  she  started  as  if  shot,  wben  one  day,  as  she  withdrew  at 
length  her  wistful  gaze  from  the  door  through  which  Douglas  had 
disappeared,  her  father  observed,  bitterly,  **  Ay,  he's  fond  enough,  but 
he'll  no  marry  the  daughter  of  a  ruined  Laird." 

A  new  light  was,  however,  soon  thrown  on  the  subject  It  was 
rumoured  tlmt  Douglas  was  not  alone  in  Bath ;  that  he  had  been  seen 
at  various  times  with  a  strange  lady,  who  was  uninvited  to  the  Bath. 
coteries — ^unknown  to  its  inhabitants;  and,  indeed,  one  old  spinster 
affirmed,  that  they  inhabited  the  same  house,  and  that,  happening  one 
evening  to  look  out  of  her  window,  (an  accident  which  occurred  every 
sunset,)  she  perceived  the  maid  of  Mr.  Greeme's  lodgings  drawing  the 
curtains  of  ineirSy  and  that  the  casual  glimpse  thus  afforded  her  gave  to 
view  a  lady  playing  on  a  guitar,  which  was  suspended  round  her  neck 
by  a  cherry-ccdoured  riband,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Graeme  stretched  full- 
length  on  the  sofa,  apparently  listening  to  her  performance !  Poor 
Jeanie !  not  only  he  did  not  love  her,  and  had  deceived  her  by  his  pro- 
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i£  was'  too  'booh  to  thmk  of  .politics*  Duoroc  sfeayed  bdmii  to  iuvhe 
FerdiiiaiMl  to  dine  with  the  etnperor.at  Marac — th6  aitillety  teiracks 
near  the  town.  Ferdinand  wcait,  and«  chfinned  by  hia  raeeptiott, 
to 'his  iiotd  in  high  spirite.  .  He.waa.amiBykin^  a  dgur  when  Smiy 
announced.  '^  I  have  the  honour,"  saidihejidlitary  diplomatist,  *'  to  state, 
on  'tlie  part  of  my  royal  master,  that  the,  dynasty  of  the  Boorbona  baa 
ceased  to  reign  in  Spain^  and  that  it  is  about  to  he  replaced  by  that  of 
Napoleon/ who  has  directed  me  to  receive  your  renunciation  in  his  hnour 
of  the  crown,  a»  well  for  younelf  as  for  all  the  princes  of  your  family." 

Ferdinand  was  astounded*  When  he  found  words,  he  dedaved,  with 
somie 'dignity,  that  whatever  he  might  do  as  to  his  own  righta,  be  woold 
never  sacrifice  those  of  his  fMnily.  By  the  contrivance  of  Muiat  tbsy 
were  all  soon  there  to  answ^  for  themselveB,  and  a  course  of  j^^otantimtf 
accusation,'  and'Teeriminatioa.  followed,  which  we  could  wi^  ibr  die 
sake  of  humanity,  that  history  were  enabled  to  erase  from  her  sooll. 
The  imperial  arbitrator  quickly  decided,  upon  their  own  showing,  tbat 
n6iie«  of  them  were  compejtent  to  exercise  the  functions  of  soTcrciyrty. 
Ferdinand  and  bis  brothers  were  sent  to  Val^ay ;  Cfaailea  and  his 
qxmse,  together  with  Godoy^  were  pensionedy  and  pennitted  to  fix  dair 
lesidenceat^Rbme.  « 

'  Some  timean  the  year  1816  or.  1819,  a  person  named  San  Martia, 
who  frequently  visited  Charles,  happened  to  converse  with  him  on  the 
extraordinary  fortunes  of  Godoy.  *  In  the  course  of  the  conversatiaD, 
the'e>c»king,  as  if  himself  astonished  at  the  rise  of  a  man  of  no  biitb, 
mnoeently  ask^d  to  what  circumstance  itiaould  possibly  be  traced.  Sso 
Martin  thoughtlessly  replied^  ^ To, the  well-known  passion  of  tlieynea, 
mfhoiit  doubt:*'  Strange  to  say^  this  was  the  first  time  that  this  mn 
M^lcomQ  truth  had  reached  the  ear  of  Charles.  He  never  had  the 
slightest  suspicion" of  the  infidelity  of  his  wife — but  now  a  AffutHiniii 
circumMaodesTUShed  upon  his  memory  to  establish  her  gnilt.  To  his 
h6nour  it  must  be  added,  that  he  quitted  her  societv  instantly,  and  sought 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Naples.  But  the  intelligence  wluch  he  had 
obtained  so  unexpectedly  was  a  blow  from  which  he  never  recovend 
Jie  died  very  soon  aftoTv  His  consort,  who,  it  is  said,  lepented  to- 
ward! the  end  of  her  life  of  her  ea^ly  crimes,  followed  him  to  the  tomb 
in  1819,  and  in  the  year  J  823,  Godoy.  was  also  numbered  amoii^  the 
dead.  . . 

Before  Ferdinand  quitted  Spain,  he  solicited  firom  Napoleon  the  hand 
of*  One  of  the  princesses  of  his  family.  While  at  Valency  he  r^ieated 
his  ^bhes  on  Uns  )ioint  more  than  once,  in  terms  which  rendered  him 
fth&  laughing-stock  of  the  imperial  court.  But  the  events  which  took 
<place  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  North  of  Europe,  in  1812  and  181S, 
^produced  an  important  alteration  in  Ferdinand's  fortunes.  No  longer  a 
.prisoner,  he  was  restored  io  his  throne  and  his  country ;  and  if,  instead 
.•f  spendii^  his  exile  at  Valen^ay  in  indolent  repose  or  puerde  amuse- 
ments, he  had  endeavoured  .to  repair  the  deficiencies  o(  his  educatioo,  he 
might' 'have  raised  Spain  from  .Iter  ruins  to  the  rank  which  she  deserves 
jts  one  of  thf  first-rate  powers  in  Europe.  Never  had  a  monarch  a  xnose 
^admirable  oppoitunitv  of  placing  upon  a  secure  foundation'  the  hmii- 
.QOM  and  prosperity  ot  his  people, 'than  Ferdinand  posapsaed  when,  mm 
llie  Pyrenees,  he  once  more  looked  down  upon  the  Jeitile  fields  otSpm, 
Ue^had  pledged  tumsdf  to  the  maintenance  of  the  leading  ptnciplo^tf 
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Ae»coiilititutio<ii.  He  might  hav«  easily  reformed  the  polkkal  enrors 
wiik  which  the  theory  of  that  sdieme  abounded,  and  haYeToeonciM 
all  the  uaefol  attiibutea  of  his  crown  with  the  freedom  of  his  aabjeeta ; 
hat  with  the  levity  which  disgraoed  hia  character,  he  flnng  the  volume 
of  theconsiitation  into  the  fire,  the  moment  he  heard  the  enthutiaatic 
"  vtocu"  with  whidi  he  waa  aalutod  on  all  sides  upon  passing  the  fron« 
iien.  He  dismissed,  in  the  most- insulting  texms,  the  Cortes  which  had 
been  mainly  inatrumentai  in  the  preservation  of  hia  throne,  and  pro* 
claimed  hia  resolution  to  extinguish  every  trace  of  that  liberal  apirit 
which  had  heen  the  Hberator  of  his  country.  Ingratitude  and  folly  com- 
bined to  plunge  him  in  a  coarse  of  evil  government,  which  for  aix  years 
placed  every  respectable  family  in  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  constant 
alarm.  The  blood  of  some  of  the  best  men  of  Spain — of  men  who  had 
fought  heroically  against  the  enemy  for  their  hearths  and  altars — was 
ahed  upon  an  ignominious  scaffold.  Compelied,  at*  length,  by  the  sud- 
den revolution  of  1820,  to  aoeept  a  new  version  of  the  constitution,  he 
boaeiy  temporized  with  the  events  of  the  hour.  Immediately  after  swear- 
ing in  the  most  solemn  manner  faithfully  to  perform  the  duties  assigned 
to  him  by  the  new  order  of  things,  he  despatdied  agents  to  Louis  X^^IU. 
who  earned  hia  aecret  protest  against  die  acts  which  he  executed  in 
public  Hia  conduct  during  the  tliree  years  of  the  constitution  was 
jmarked  by  so  many  indications  of  insincerity,  that  we  are  surprised  at 
the  facility  wi^  which  the  leading  men  of  the  Cortes  suffered  him  to 
lead  them,  step  by  step,  to  their  own  ruin.  From  the  lecoveiy  of  Jna 
absolute  power,  through  the  intervention  of  France,  to  the  last  hmir  of 
lus  existencfs,  hia  sole  object  saemed  to  have  been  how  he  might  render 
it  moat  isjunoua  to  the  country  that  waa  intniated  to  his  care.  The 
massacre  or  exile  of  all  her  most  adhghtened.men — the  deMdatipn  of 
her  towna  and  villages — the  destruction  of  her  internal  and  fordign 
trade — the  total  loss  of  her  noble  colonie»<«-her  degradation  in  the  acide 
nf  Europe,  where  she  scarcely  ranka  as  a  third-rate  power^  remam  to 
mark  the  reign  of  Ferilinaud  YII.  as  an  epoch  of  disaater  and  shaana  in 
the  annals  of  the  Peninsula. 

Nevertheless,  the  personal  biographer  of  the  late  king  might  find 
aome  traits  in  his  character,  which,  though  they  could  not,  indeed, 
redenem  his  political  transgressions,  must  secure  him,  at  leaat,  fram 
being  eonaidared  as  his  nefarious*  mother  pronounced  him.  to  be — 

■  <*  Honstrum  nulla  virtute  redemtum.'* 

I  myself  have  witnessed  the  condescension  with  which  he  attended  to 
the  petitions  of  the  poor.  Loitering  one  day  about  the  palace  of 
Madrid,  which,  by  the  way,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  a  stranger,  as 
«ne  of  the  handsomest  edifices  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  my  attention  was 
Attracted  by  a  number  of  state  carriages  which  were  pvoceeding  towards 
the  principal  entrance.  I  followed  them  almost  instinctively,  and  soon 
found  myself  stationed  among  a  number  of  grenadier  guards,  who  weie 
drawn  up  near  the  lower  steps  of  a  magnificent  staircase.  In  the  paa- 
aage  to' which  the  staircase  opened  there  were  seven  or  eight  old  women, 
with  papers  in  their  hands,  ready  for  pieaentation.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  king  and  queen  (his  third  wife  Amelia,  of  Saxony)  descended,  fol- 
lowed by  a  iMriUiant  group  of  officers,  in  foil  dress.  The  king  wore  a 
4ark  Uue  coat,  turned  up  with  crimponi  laced  with  gold,  white  Wall* 
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clotlies,  white  silk  stoclcingB,  a  ttttc  rlbatid  over  hii  left  islioUlder,  and 
a  star  on  his  breast.  The  queen  wAs  then  little  more  than  twi^nty  ykast 
of  age,  but  her  pale  countenance  already  discloeed  symptoms  of  that 
broken  heart  ^hich  soon  after  found  repose  in  the  grave.  Her  figure 
which  was  slight  and  elegantly  fortned,  was  nearly  enveloped  in  a  blue 
silk  nlantle,  edged  with  ermihe.  She  wore  on  her  head  A  pink  bat, 
without  feathers.  Her  appearance  contrasted  strongly  with  that  of- Fer- 
dinand, as  he  handed  her  into  the  carriage.  It  is  well  known  that  his 
chin  and  loWer  lip  were  nearly  in  a  right  line  with  the  extremity  of  a 
nose  of  no  ordinary  dimensions.  The  deformity  of  his  features  was,  in 
some  d^ree,  palliated  by  large  mustachios.  But  although  lai  figure 
was  erect,  manly^  and  even  princely,  I  could  not  help  thinkitig,  when  he 
took  his  seat  by  his  fragile  consort,  of  the  celebrated  story  of  **  BeAnty 
and  the  Beastj"  until  I  beheld  him  taking,  with  his  own  hand,  thhnigh 
the  still  open  door,  the  petitions  of  the  poor  people  whom  he  caHwl  to 
him  for  the  purpose.  His  swarthy  rude  face  was  suddenly  lig|hted  up 
with  an  expression  of  kindness,  which  shewed  that  he  was  not  wholly 
unaccustonled  to  acts  of  a  benevolent  description.  I  know  not  whether 
any  of  these  supplicants  ever  received  any  answer  to  their  represents* 
tions ;  but  I  saw  that  they  were  already  half  satisfied,  at  least,  by  what  I 
tnay  really  call  the  paternal  smiles  of  their  sovereign. 

This  royal  attention  to  the  lower  orders  is  a  practice  of  an  ancient  date 
in  Spain.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  constitution,  Ferdinand  was 
not,  indeed,  allowed  to  give  andiences  to  inferior  persons,  as  aampicions 
Were  entertained,  not  vrithout  good  grounds,  that  plots  were  often  in 
preparation  for  effecting  the  escape  of  the  royal  family  from  Madrid  to 
the  French  frontiers.  But  when  the  constitution  was  destroyed,  the 
king  resumed  his  former  habits  on  this  point,  and  once  or  twice  every 
week  admitted  all  persons,  without  any  distinction  of  rank,  to  his  presence. 
He  tose  generally  at  six,  and  soon  after  took  a  cup  of  chocolate  and  a 
cigar.  His  morning  was  passed  in  the  apartments  of  the  queen,  and  it 
is  understood  that  he  never  was  so  happy  in  them  as  since  they  were 
occupied  by  her  present  majesty.  He  became  devotedly  attached  to  her 
from  the  moment  that  she  gave  those  hopes,  which  were  afterwards 
realized,  of  continumg  his  race — an  object  which  he  had  always  looked 
forward  to  with  the  utmost  solicitude.  He  transacted  business  with  his 
ministers  regularly  between  twelve  o'clock  and  half-past  two,  when  he 
dined.  He  then  drove  out  with  the  queen  for  two  or  three  hours,  after 
which  he  saw  any  person  whom  he  had  appointed  to  attend  him.  He 
supped  at  half-past  eight,  and  retired  early.  During  the  whole  of  Fer- 
dinand's reign,  the  manners  of  the  Spanish  Court  were  extremely  simple 
and  unostentatious.  He  never  had  any  avowed  mistresses;  indeed, 
after  his  restoration  in  1814  he  is  said  to  have  been  vvdthout  any  liaison 
of  that  kind.  The  offices  of  religion  were  regularly  performed  every 
day  in  the  beautiful  chapel  of  the  palace.  But  Ferdinand  was  at  no 
time  of  his  life  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  attending  earnestly  to 
that  subject.  He  had,  in  this  respect,  more  of  the  character  of  Loui§ 
XVItl.  in  him  than  of  Charles  X.  The  story  of  the  embroidered  pet- 
ticoat has  never  been  denied — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  presentation  of  such 
an  ornament  by  Ferdinand  to  a  particular  church.  This  proceeding 
Was,  however,  rather 'the  result  of  his  superstition,  than  of  his  religion, 
belweeii  which  there  is  not  only  &  distmction,  but  a  ^ide  dlfTerence. 
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PA6C$1  was  a  thorouglily  l^ligious  mail,  tnthout  a  particle  of  Mupersti* 
tion.  Napoleon  was  superstitious  in  the  extreme  }  but  his  most  repub- 
lican enemies  never  accused  him  of  religion. 

The  society  of  Madrid  has  been  uniformly  grave  since  the  "war  of  inr 
dependence.  The  poverty  of  the  nobles,  who  suffered  enormous  losses 
of  projierty  at  that  period,  has  been,  perhaps,  the  principal  cause  of  thii 
revolution  in  the  manners  bf  a  capital  which  had  long  been  remarkable 
for  its  gaiety.  The  personal  dispositions  and  habits  of  Ferdinand  gave 
moreover  a  tone  of  reserve  and  retirtment  to  the  court,  which  necessarily 
exercised  an  influence  upon  society.  Brought  up,  I  may  say,  a  prisoner, 
and  confined  for  nearly  six  years  atValenqay,  at  a  period  of  life  when  th6 
t;harabter  is  most  susceptible  of  permanent  impressions,  he  Was  accus- 
tomed to  find  his  pleasures  and  amusements  within  a  narrow  circle.  He 
was,  in  truth,  extremely  domestic — ^too  much  so  for  a  king.  He  smoked 
so  great  a  number  of  cigars  during  the  course  of  the  day,  that  his  breath 
was  quite  tainted  with  &at  unpleasant  after-smell  which  tobacco  leaves 
behind  it.  He  ate  also,  sometimes  inordinately.  An  over-indulgence 
in  this  way  brought  on  the  fit  of  apoplexy  which  terminatbd  in  his  death. 
He  drank  very  little  more  wine  than  Spaniards  do  in  general ;  but  it  Was 
always  of  the  best  description.  For  some  years  he  had  been  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  a  complaint  of  which  he  fully  availed  himself,  in  order  to 
delay  his  departure  with  the  Cortes  from  Madrid  tb  Seville,  in  1823. 
The  comtnunication  to  him  of  the  resolutions  of  that  body  for  the  removal 
of  the  court  brought  on  an  attack  of  that  malady,  which,  according  to 
his  own  report,  tortured  him  incessantly  fbt  three  weeks;  but  when  the 
legislative  physicians  expressed  an  apprehenision  that  it  might,  if  it 
continued  longer,  Ifead  to  insanity,  which  would  render  the  appointment 
bf  a  regent  indispensable,  the  disease  quitted  him  with  miraculous  expe- 
dition. 

Ferdinand  paid  little  attention  to  the  grandees  of  Spain.  His  coniS- 
dential  ministers  were  seldom  selected  froni  that  dass.  He  was  partial, 
rather  than  otherwise,  to  parventis ;  and  felt  a  pleasure  in  raising  men 
to  officiB  who  had  often  little  to  recommend  them,  beyond  the  talents 
which  they  exhibited  in  administering  to  his  private  amusements.  His 
real  courtiers  were  frequently  persons  of  very  low  birth  and  station.  At 
one  period  of  his  life,  the  most  influential  man  in  Spain  was  Chamarro, 
who  was  nothing  more  than  a  buffoon ;  but  his  fantastic  tncks  made 
Ferdinand  laugh  immoderately,  and  nothing  was  refused  to  his  solicitations. 
He  was  so  much  pleased  with  Montenegro,  who  Was  one  of  his  valets  at 
Valencjay,  that  he  appointed  him  intendant  of  the  royal  palaces,  and  be- 
stowed upon  him,  moreover,  abundant  marks  of  his  favour.  The  queen 
(Marialsabella,)  fully  participated  in  the  king's  attachment  to  this  servant. 
Happening,  one  day  to  be  engaged  in  fastening  a  cross  of  Charles  HI.  to 
a  riband  of  that  order,  she  desired  Montenegro  to  hold  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  riband.  He  knelt  on  one  knee  for  the  purpose,  desirous  of  per- 
forming her  Majesty's  commands  in  the  most  respectfhl  manner.  The 
king,  suddenly  entering  the  apartment  by  a  private  door,  beheld  this 
apparent  scene  of  gallantry  with  indignation ;  not  perceiving  how  Mon- 
tenegro was  employed,  and  urged  by  an  irrepressible  feeling  of  jealousy, 
he  rushed  past  the  queen  and  knocked  him  down  at  frill  Ifenffth  on  the 
floor.  The  queen  shrieked,  a  number  of  domestics  immediately  hastened 
to-her  assistance;  i&  the  confusion,  Montenegro  got  up  as  WeU  ws  ht 
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could  ftpd^fW^-B^vaj.  .But  vheu,  the  afiair  was  e^«i|ied|  JPci^inviiA 
}ud  the  grace-  to  be  ashaiipied.of  hima^lf,  aud  the  (juondam  Valet  Trjw 
raised  to  l^gher  fayour  than  ever. 

It  i|raa,.p^l|ap8»  ft.  ^^*  natural  trait  In  9ucH  a  characb^  aatW  of 
Ferdinand)  that  there  was  vexy  little  constancy  in.  his  piefecences  of  thk 
deicripticMk.  ..  ]He  was  ^p^arkably  tenacious  in  causing  it  to  he  beUerel 
th«;t  ho  .acted  iOiaU  things  from  his  .own  unbiassed  opinions,  abhoi;^ 
eveiy  hpdyi  about  him  well  knew  that  he  frequently  made  or  resdiided 
a]^i«tment8^;from  the,  reports  which  were  daily  repeated  to  him  even 
by  the  lowest  of  his  do^iestics.  He  enconiaged  them  at  all  tim^  to 
tdl  him  of;  what  was  going  on  in  Madrid;  and  it  is  understood .  thai 
they  availed  tthcB«9ely€#  frequently  of  th^e  opportunities  to  recomineod 
or  bffffle  the  views  of  those  whom  they  wished  to  serve  ox  ie  ix^uij^ 
Whenever  he  had  any  reason  to  suspect  that  any  particular  isdivmual 
was  eonsiteed  out.of  doora  as  his  favourite,.he  forthwith  disqaided,  that 
person  from. Ins  presence.  He  was  never  believed  to  have  entertunei 
anything  like  a  sincere  attachment  hr  his  court  companiona,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhfl4ks,i<of  a  single  instaijice.  Lozano  de  Torrez,  the  nephcn: 
of  a  once  well/known  matchmaker  of  the  same  name  in  London,  was  the 
son  of  a  curpenter  ^ .  Cadiz,  where,  in  his  early  dje^s  he  sold  chocolate. 
By  some«accid«Eit  he  obtained  employment  in  the  commissariat  durioig 
thawarof  independence;  he  disdiarged  his  duties  with  considerable 
ability.  When  the  king  returned  to  Spam,  Lozano,  who  was  then  at 
Badajgg,  addnessed  to  him  a  letter  fuU  of  -protestations  of  tfaue  most  de- 
voted aeal,  and  of  bitter  complaints  against  the  liberals.  This  letter 
was  anaweced  by  an  oxderj  durecting  lozano  to  proceed  to  Madrid^  whcpe 
he  was  admitted  at  onos  to  Fei^nand's  confidence.  Lozano  was  Qtf 
most  ingCDious  of  corn-tiers.  He  wanted  nothing  for  himself^  JHSs  whole 
ambition  was  to  serve  about  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  in  whose  fiir- 
tunes  he  felt  a  sympathetic  interest  which  he  could  not^d^soribe,  Ae 
cause  of  which  was  to  him  inexplicable.  It  seemed  to  him  aa  ^  his 
heart  must  have  been,  framed,  as  it.  were,  in  tl^e  same  mould  with  that 
of  the  king.  .  He  wore  Ferdinand's  i^ilrait  in  his  bospm,  knelt  befcne 
it  as  an  idol,  and  appeared  to  live  only  for  his  royal  master.  Whenever 
his  opinion. was  asked  upon  any  subject,  ho  gave  it  candidly,  always 
moet  difltBtercAtedly ;  several  valuable  appointments  were  ofifered  him — 
he  refnsed  them  all.  He  would  rather  be  a  lackey  in  ithe  palace  tha^^i 
captain-general  of  the  two  Castiles. 

After  a  due  course  of  servitude  Lozano  was  prevailed  upon  to  aocqit 
the  office  of  nunister  of  state ;  that  is  to  say,  secretary  for  foreign  affinxs* 
Now  this  was  a  post  to  which,  more  than  to  any  other^  usage  had  esta- 
blished a  eertain  right  of  anccessiou  among  the  members  of  that  dijpart- 
ment, — gentl^n^n  who  J^  previously,  served  abroad  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity^  who,  of  c^uiiie,  were  acquainted  with  foreign  langua^ea^  con- 
versant with  the  whole  train  of  pending  n^;otiations,  and  experienced  in 
official  Swvm*  Well  knowing  that  they  could  not  speedily  be  replaced, 
they  resolved  to  re^gn  in  a  faody  rather  than  serve  under  Lozano. .  He 
pnuleiitly  yielded  to  the  stoooat  To  the  astonishment  of  the  nation  the 
ei-devwt  vendor  of  ohocolate  was  next  appointed  minister  of  grace  and 
jwti^,  ^hichpUoed  in  hia  hfmds  the  entire  patronage  of  the  magistEacf 
and  the  church.  But  he  flattened  the  clergy,  encouraged  the  ftnatica, 
porsaciiled  the  lih^nhj*  tonified  Ferdinand  with  the  numerous  conapi- 
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racies  against  tlie  dirone  '^and  the  chtirch  "wlifeh  he  dajly  disdotlsred,  and 
kept  hid  place.  A  drollproof  of  Peniinand's' dredtility,  withreapect 
fo  Lozano'a  sympathies^  has  been  related  by  one  of  his  biographeiv. 
The  courtier  "waB  in  the  habit  of  "sending  ii' messenger  evety  morning  to 
inquire  how  the  King  passed  thd  night.  On  one  oiscasim'  the  answer 
was,  thHt  his  majesty  had  suffered  ft-om  a  severe  fit  of  the  colic.  The 
moment  Lozaho  heard  this  he  ordered  his  carriage,  posted  to  the  palace 
in  his  dressing-gown,  and  demanded  an  audience  upon  business  of 
extraordinary  importance.  Ferdinand,  who  was  by  this  trnie  conva- 
lescent, ordered  him  to  be  admitted.  •  Seeing^ixizsnm  irt  t^neh-  e  tltes0, 
Ms  face  pale,  and  his  hair  in  disorder,  he  eagerly  inquired  what  was  ihfe 
ttiatt^.  **  Oh!**  exclaimed  the  minister  ^  grace  and' jtstice,  •*-  oh, 
ttnor,  Ihave  had  sueha.  terrible  attack  of  tte  colic;  I  have  been  iN 
with  it  all  night,^  and  then  he  went  on  minutely  detailing  the  symp- 
toms (which  he  had  Tiot  experienced)  of  that  agreeable  complaint.  •*•  Won- 
derful," cried  Ferdinand ;  "  they  are  precisely  thfe  pains  which  I  have 
suffered  myself;  how  very  wonderful  !** — **  Not  at  all  wonderfuI|  senbr,*^ 
replied  Lozano,  "  nothing  certainly  can  happen  to  your  majesty  without 
happening  to  me  also.  While  you  were  ill  I  was  ill.  Now  diat  you 
Ate  better,  I  feel  recovered  again."  At  length  Lozano  fi^l  into  dis-* 
grace,  and  was  exiled  from  Madrid.  Ferdinand,  when  his  liking  was 
over,  used  often  to  laugh  at  the  impositiona  v»hich  thifrfeitew  practised 
upon  him. 

The  suddenness  with  which  Ferdinand  constructed  and  dissolved  his 
cabinets  fbrmed  an  essential  part  of  hi&i  absolute  system.  He  has  pre- 
sided at  important  councils,  heard  propowrtions'  discussed,  to  which  he 
give  his  unqualified  assent,  ordered  the  ministers^  to  whose  department 
the 'execution  of  them  belonged,  to  attend  him  with  the  neoesaaryf  decrees 
the  next  morning;  and  befbre  the  momkig  caine  those  very  miaist^rs 
might  have  been  met  with  on  their  joiirtiey  to  a  presidio, 

I  have  never  seen  a  good  portrait  of  Ferdinand.  The  artists  say  that  it 
Was  impossible  to  slcetdi  one,  on  account  of  the  singular  thobiHty  of  his 
features,  sometimes  sombre  in  the  extreme,  sometimes  so  gay  and  lively, 
that  they  hardly  seemed  to  belong  to  the  same  person.  Oflben  when' his 
hrow  was  overcast  with  a  shade,  which  deepened  the  habitual  gloom  of 
his  shagged  lips  and  chin,  his  eyes  betrayed  a  pensive  expression  that 
made  them  for  the  moment  almost  beautiful.  But  it  was  "beauty  sleeping 
in  the  lap  of  horror."  He  spoke  generally  with  a  nervous  precipitation, 
indicative  of  the  shallow  source  from  whicnhis  thoughts  emanated.  He 
was  a  wrong-headed  man,  irascible,  obstinate,  and  selfish.  He  died 
under  the  impression  which  he  always  entertained,  that  he  was  the  most 
popular  man  in  Spain.  Perhaps  he  was ;  but  he  has  not  left  a  single 
maividnal  in  the  world  who  laments  his  departure  with  a  genmie  tear.  * 
By  his  repeal  of  the  Salic  law,  he  has  be^iueathed  to  the  Peninsula  a 
civil  war,  which,  in  whatever  way  it  may  terminate,  will  necessarily 
thitwbhck  that  fine  country  another  half  C6nlfiry;  in  addttioi\  to  the 
period  in  which  she  is  already  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  as  to  all  the  gneat 
impJ-ovements  of  modem  civilization.  During  the  reign' of  Charles  U. 
a  company  of  Dutch  contractors  oflered  to  render  the  Manaanaivs  navi- 
gable to  the  ^int  where  it  falls  into  the  Tagus,  and  the  Tagns  navigable 
from  that  point  to  Lisbon.  The  proposal  was  laid  bef(»e  the  Council  of 
Castile,  and  the  answer  of  that  enlightened  body  was  to  this  effect  :-^ 


<'  Th^^  if  it  had  pleaaed  God  that  these  two  riveTfi  ahoiild  tiave  been 
navigable,  he  woidd  not  have  wanted  human  ^assistance  to  have  made 
them  such.    Ab  he  had  not  done  it,  it  was  evident  he  did  not  think  that 
any  thing  of  the  kind  ought  to  be  effected.     To  attempt  it,    there- 
fore, womd  be  to  violate  u&e  decrees  of  Providence^  and  to  mend   the 
imperfections  which  he  designedly  left  in  his  woilcs.''    Strange  to  say, 
this  doctrine  is  still  practically  enforced  in  Spain.    The  great  ptd^Uc 
works  begun  before  the  war  still  remained  unfinished.    The  few  pro- 
jects which  have  been  since  approved  remain  on  paper,  through  the  want 
of  means  for  carrying  them  into  execution.    There  is  no  country  in 
the  world  in  which  so  many  natural  facilities  exist  for  the  creation  of 
canals,  none  in  which  such  means  of  commimication  are  so  much 
req^iired.    But  the  only  attempts  at  such  achievements  worth  speaking 
of  are  the  canals  of  the  £bro  and  of  Castile,  both  of  which  were  aban- 
doned before  they  were  extended  to  any  considerable  length.    The  civil 
war  will  postpone  their  completion  to  the  next  century. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  contests  for  crowns  now  going  on  in 
Portugal  and  Spain  between  brother  and  brother,  uncle  and  niece,  are 
sufficiently  calpulated  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  those  devoted  countries 
envious  of  the  democratic  tranquillity  and  prosperi^  of  the  United  States^ 
Don  Miguel  has  drawn  upon  himself  the  odium  of  every  honourable 
mind.  His  conduct,  since  he  left  our  shores  to  execute  the  functions  of 
regent,  has  been  so  perfidious,  that  we  all  have  felt  a  kind  of  personal 
anxiety  to  witness  his  downfaH.  But  we  suspect  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  almost  indifferent  to  the  result  of  the  struggle  about  to  be 
commenced  in  the  other  kingdom  of  the  Peninsula.  The  manifesto  of  the 
queen-regent  may  have  been  a  very  politic  one  at  home :  abroad,  at 
least  in  France  and  England,  it  has  ruined  her  cause.  If  she  is  to 
govern  without  a  Cortes,  what  guarantee  are  we  to  receive  that  she  will 
not  turn  out  as  great  a  fanatic  as  Don  Carlos  is  already  reputed  to  be? 
The  possession  of  absolute  power  in  the  midst  of  contending  parties 
is  necessarily  calculated  to  lead  to  pe|*secution.  What  matters  it  to 
the  unfortunate  Spaniards  whether  they  are  lawfully  hanged  by  the  court 
or  butchered  by  the  guerillas  ? 

M.  M. 


A   WALK   AND   A    DINNER. 


It  was  November ; — a  bitter  cold  wind  blew  resolutely  and  remoTse- 
lessly.  I  am  not  easily  to  be  set  aside  when  I  have  once  made  up  my  mind 
for  a  walk ;  so  cuddling  up  myself  in  my  cloak,  forth  I  sallied  for  an 
out-of-town  perambulation — five  miles  out  and  five  in.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unmviting  than  the  day.  The  sky  was  of  that  lead-like  colour 
which  bespeaks  an  inclination  to  rain  if  it  might  be  permitted,  but  that 
being  denied,  a  resolution  to  satisfy  itself  with  alternate  sleet,  snow,  ox 
bouncing  and  bounding  hail — all  pretty  confectionary  modes  of  cooking 
what  was  intended  for  so  many  showers  of  rain,  which  a  man  "  dressed 
in  a  little  brief"  discontent  must  be  fastidious  indeed  utterly  to  disrelish* 
I,  for  my  part,  prefer  these  cold-cloud  comforts  to  your  more  common* 
place  pelting  shower :   they  may,  it  is  true,  cut  your  checks  as  with 


miapte  sharp' pieces  of  flint  i  or  pepper  your  nose  as  witk  imall  pebbles  ^ 
or  only  stine  your  mouth  and  fill  your  eyes  with  what  would  be  dis- 
agreeable enough  if  permanent;  but  a  man  with  any  warmth  in  his 
body  may  melt  his  way  through  any  given  quantity  of  snow  that  can 
drift  around  him — if  he  keeps  moving ; — if  he  shuts  his  mouth  he  need 
not  swallow  hailstones  large  enougb  to  choke  him  ;  and  as  for  the  pin- 
and-needle  persecution  which  a  shower  of  sleet  can  inflict  upon  the  chub- 
biness  of  his  cheeks,  if  there  is  any  blood  in  those  facial  parts,  it  is  sure  to 
fetch  out  what  artists  would  call  their  colour.  Nature,  like  a  good  old  lady 
as  she  is,  has  as  it  were  posted  at  all  accessible  points  where  the  enemy 
Weather  may  make  its  attack  extra  defences  of  flesh  and  blood;  and 
thu8^  by  resolutely  defending  the  out-works,  protects  the  citadel.  A 
soalong  shower,  such  as  we  have  it  in  England,  is  not,  perhaps,  so  easily 
warded  off:  delightful  it  is,  no  doubt,  to  ducks  and  other  such  oily-> 
feathered  lovers  of  the  damp  and  the  disagreeable — and  keeps  their 
downy  coats,  waistcoats,  and  smallclothes  clean,  comfortable,  and  fit 
for  company ;  but  it  delights  not  me :  I  confess  my  preference  for  hail- 
&tone§,  snow,  and  sleet, — if  I  must  have  either  one,  two,  or  three  of  four 
modes  of  administering  these  watery  matters.  A  soaking  of  this  sort  is 
very  well  in  its  way;  but  I  am  of  Anacreon's  humour,  and  like  toi 
^'moisten  my  clay"  in  my  own  particular  mann^,  deeming  all  other 
modes  supeifluous. 

It  was  Sunday, — a  dies  non  among  the  fashionable  vulgar>  who,  from 
some  mistaken  superstition  as  to  what  they  consider  gentility,  think 
Sunday  exercise  '^  vastly  ungenteel,"  ^nd  only  the  perquisite  and  proper 
enjoyment  of  mUliners'  girU>  shopboys,  and  mechanics.  There  is  nothing 
so  vidgar  as  the  fear  of  vulgarity.      Sunday  was  undeniably  ordained  as 
a  d^y  of  piety,  rest,  and  sober  recreation.    He  who  so  appointed  it,  as 
&r  as  I  have  observed,  seems  to  have  made  no  other  marked  distinctioi) 
between  that  day  a^d  other  days :  the  sun  rises  as  gloriously  as  on 
other  mornings ;  the  entire  machinery  of  Nature  moves  on  without  any 
visible  pause,  and  loses  not  either  its  use,  beau^,  regularity,  or  sub- 
serviency to  His  will  and  the  universal  service  of  mankind  and  every 
other  kind ; — all  goes  on,  to  all  appearance,  on  Sundays,  as  on  Saturdays 
or  Mondays.      Shall  contemptible  fashion  or  frivolity  dare,  then,   to 
mark  a  day  as  vidgar  which  it  perhaps  refuses  to  religion  and  denies  to 
exercise  and  those  healthy  sensations  which  follow  close  upon  the  heels 
of  exercise  ?    Impossible !  No,  ye  well-attired  sons  and  daughters  of  that 
ancient  antic.  Prejudice,  **  imagine  not  this  vain  thing ;"  if  you  have 
dreaded  to  be  vulgar,  fear  it  no  more ;  but  believe,  as  I  do  holily,  that 
nothing  which  is  innocent  is  vulgar,  however  commonplace  or  unfashion- 
able it  may  be.    Discard  so  unworthy  a  thought,  and,  with  the  poet, 
say^  whether  it  be  Sunday  or  any  other  day, 

"  Oh,  how  can  we  renounce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields  t 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  lesounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 
All  tnat  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds. 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even ;    ' 
All  that  the  mountain  s  sheltenng  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven — 
Oh  how  can  we  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven?*' 

It  was  Sunday ;  but  a  thinly  attended  one.    The  wind  was  really  too 
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scrutinizing  for  the  weak  and  the  tender,  and,  therefore,  only  the  roVusty 
6t  those  Mrho  thought  themselYCs  so,  were  abroad.  Women  conse- 
quently were  **  like  angels'  visits  " — every  one,  by  this  time  knows  the 
rest  of  the  quotation.  The  few  pantalooned  persons  one  met  were  ^  per- 
plexed with  sudden  changes ;"  and  puckered  lips,  pursed-up  mouths, 
and  winking  eyes  were  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Here  and  there  a  car- 
riage rolled  along,  but  what  it  contained  was  concealed  by  the  steam  on 
the  glasses :  a  solitary  horseman  scampered  at  full  speed — ^if  too  gented 
to  pocket  his  turnpike  coppers,  his  coat-tails  blown  up  about  his 
shoulders,  and  his  chestnut^s  long  tail  now  half  whisking  his  eyes  out, 
and  now  lashing  its  own  sleek  sides.  I  really  pitied  thai  Smith  I 
met  in  a  green  lane.  His  horse  seemed  warm  enough — smoking  warm ; 
but  he,  poor  fcUow,— if  a  cloakless,  great-coatless  rider,  with  a  spare 
body,  and  a  skin  hanging  loosely  about  him  like  a  miss-fit — ''a  starve- 
ling in  a  scanty  vest,"  could  possibly  be  warm,  then  I  do  not  despair  of 
some  one  out-Pany-ing  Parry,  and  penetrating  the  North  Pole  with 
a  red-hot  poker.  His  mare  seemed  to  dislike  the  day  as  much  as 
her  master,  for  she  snorted  and  tossed  her  head  as  the  sleet  struck  into 
her  nostrils  and  eyes,  and  kept  tickling  the  susceptible  hairs  inside  her 
ears ;  and  she  put  down  her  feet  on  the  splashy  road  with  the  anxiety 
of  a  cat  overtaken  in  a  midnight  wandering  by  a  snow-fall  which  mdti 
as  it  falls.  He  was  a  small  print,  Elzevir  edition  of  Man,  stuck  upright 
in  his  saddle  upon  a  huge-boned,  deep-barrelled  horse, — just  such  a 
man  as  the  nine-foot  attorney  about  town,  consideruig  the  space  between 
his  eyes  and  his  legs,  might  mistake  for  one  of  his  boots,  and  laying  hold 
of  his  ears  for  the  straps,  attempt  to  pull  him  on.  He  looked  more  like 
an  icicle  in  Wellingtons  and  blue  trowsers,  than  a  Mr.  Smith.  His  ejei 
shone  like  two  cinders  when  they  are  cold ;  his  face  was  of  the  colour  of 
one  of  those  facetious-looking  blue  jugs  in  which  ale  is  sometimes  serred 
in  country  public-houses — ^his  nose  was  its  handle ;  altogether,  he  was 
an  impersonation  of  aline  in  the  popular  sea-song, — 

"  ■■  ■     ■  the  blue  above  and  the  blue  below." 

Some  simple-minded  poet  has  inquired, 

"  Why  doth  axure  deck  the  sky  ?" 

I  should  say,  simply  to  keep  this  conjectural  Mr.  Smith  in  countenance. 
What  a  luxury  he  would  have  been  to  a  champagne  party  in  the  dog- 
days,  if  he  could  have  beeii  saved  as  he  was  till  that  time,  when  dandies 
die  off  by  hundreds  if  iced  champagne  runs  scarce :  a  bottle  of  that  fine 
efTeryescence  placed  any  where  in  his  neighbourhood  could  not  have 
possibly  required  chilling.  I  really  pitied  him,  and  passed  on,  medi- 
tating what  his  then  condition  must  end  in :  he  only  wanted  a  «ool 
reception  from  his  wife  when  he  got  home  to  put  him  in  a  state  of  con- 
gektion  fit  for  exportation  to  either  of  the  Indies  as"a  specimen  of 
£nglish  ice. 

But  while  I  was  looking  after  him,  and  laughing,  I  became  suddenly 
conscious  that  *'  I  also  was  an  Arcadian,"  and  was  myself  rapidly  codling 
down  to  the  freezing  point.  The  wind  still  blew  keenly  and  cuttii^y ; 
the  sleet  still  came  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  I  began  to  giow 
uncomfortably  cold  and  beggarly  hungry  :  striking  out  of  the  crosa-nMul, 
therefore,  I  pushed  as  fast  as  the  driving  gust  would  permit  into  the 
high-road,  determined  to  make  amend  for  my  out-door  discomforts  by 
■ome  extra  mn-comforts.    "  Any  port  in  a  storm,!*  says  a  nautical 
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King's  Head.  I  have  no  objection  to  king' 
attractive.  I  entered :  it  had  a  handsome  interior,  knd  the  room  iiito 
"Which  I  was  ushered  was  the  very  perfection  of  cleanliness  andcozyness. 
A  brisk  fire  ran  roaring  up  the  chimney;  a  chair  waS  placed  by  mine 
lio6t  before  it,  into  which  I  dropt,  and  Mt  all  ov^  assured  that  I  should 
be  very  comfortable.  I  saw,  by  the  respectful  attention  wUh  which  he 
r^arded  me,  that  he  of  the  King's  Head  thought  it  riot  inijpossible'  that 
I  might  ask  him  for  some  comfort  on  so.  uncomfortable  a  day  which  it 
was  possible  he  cotdd  provide.  His  benevolent  eyes  saw,  as  if  hy  intui- 
tion, that  I  had  not  dined,  and  looked  all  willingness  that  I  should.  I 
therefore  popped  the  important  question  at  once':— ^**  What-  have  you 

for  dinner,  Mr. ^Mr. " — "Cockerell,  Sir,  at  your  service.*' — 

"  Yea,  Mr.  Cockerell,  what  can  I  have?"     "  Why.  Sir,"  quoth  he,  with 
a  cold,  dry  rub  of  his  hands, — *'  we  have  some  boiled  fowls  and  pickled 

pork  just  coming  up,  if  that  will  do,  if  not **    "  Not  a  word  more, 

Sir,  that  is  the  very  thing.    As  soon  as  you  are  ready,  I  am,'^    He 
bowed,  dusted  a  table  as  he  passed  across  the  room,  and  went  out. 

As  Beau  Tibbs  says,  and  with  much  propriety,  **^  I  hate  your  immense 
loads  of  meat — that's  country  all  over;" — but  such  a  knick-knack,  a 
Bnap,  a  snack,  a  tid-bit,  a  bonne  bouche  as  the  dainty  premised  and 
promised,  I,  who  have  my,  and  a  good  portion  of  some  one  else's,  share 
of  the  infirmities  natural  and  artificial  to  man,  cannot  resist  ;-~and  yet 
I  can  be  abstemious,  if  need  be,  and  in  my  time  have  been  patient  and 
non-complaining  when  Friday's  dinner  was  unavoidably  postponed  till 
Sunday.  Strong,  however,  as  I  am  iri  philosophical  endurance  of  such- 
like accidents,  there  are  moments  when  nature  will  triumph  6ver  philo- 
Bophy,  and  testify  that  I  am  no  stronger  at  the  pinch  than  my  fellows. 
Hercules  had  his  weakness — he  loved  Omphale  too  much ;  so  had  Top- 
ham,  our  English  Hercules — ^he  loved  strong  ale  "  not  wisely,  but  too 
well :" — I  have  mine — and  if  I  must  oonfess  it,  it  is  this : — ^when  such 
a  dish  as  boiled  fowl  and  pickled  pork  is  either  prophesied  or  made  pos- 
sible, I  am,  as  it  were, spell-bound, 7io/en^  volens^Xo  the  spot,— Samson 
Agonistes  not  surer — a  wolf  in  a  pitfall  not  more  helplessly.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  tempted — ^but  if  you  would  try,  cover  yoiur  hook  with  such 
a  bait,  and  I  should  inevitably  nibble.  If  I  had  a  vote  for  county,  city, 
or  borough,  I  could  not  long  resist  bribery  and  corruption,  if  the  bribery 
was  white  and  tender,  and  the  corruption  streaky  and  not  too.  salt. 
Nature,  however,  who  gave  me  this  weakness  to  keep  me  humble,  and 
show  me  that  I  am  not  perfect,  has  very  property  placed  me  in  such  a 
predicament  in  the  world  that  my  yielding  to  a  temptation  which  St. 
Ailthony  himself  could  not  long  have  resisted  does,  I  believe,  no  harm  to 
the  interests  of  men,  however  much  it  may  operate  inimically  on  the 
life-interests  of  pigs  and  poultry. 

In  one  of  those  benevolent  moods  of  mind  wiien  one  feels  a  sort  of 
good  will  to  all  conditions  of  men,  I  have  thouglit  that  there  was  but  one 
thing  which  could  possibly  compensate  a  man  for  being  a  gentleman ; 
and  that  would  be, — the  enjoyment  of  an  iminterrupted  Idng  life  of  boiled 
fowl  and  pickled  pork : — *'  other  joys  are  but  toys."  Aldermen  who 
throttle  themselves  annually  with  turtle,  and  noblemen  who  denationalize 
themselves  with  ragouts  and  other  QalKcan  enormities  in  cookery,  are 
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guilty  of  such  mistakes,  it  is  charitable  to  suppose,  in  pure  ignorance  :— 
it  is  a  City  superstition  in]the  one  case,  and  a  West-end  error  of  education 
in  the  otl^r,  pitiable,  as  are  all  human  errors,  and  pardonable,  for  ''  to 
err  is  human — ^to  forgive  divine.'*  There  are^  indeed,  too  many  such 
grievous  mistakes  in  eating  matters — ^more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
concernment  of  Ufe,  which,  as  they  operate  on  minds,  and  minds  ou  the 
affairs  of  men,  are  not  unworthy  of  the  gravest  consideration  of  a  much 
graver  philosopher  than  I  am.  The  nature  of  a  man's  dinner  baa  not 
seldom  given  a  turn  to  his  feelings  and  affections — ^his  capacity  for  good 
or  evil ;  a  man  naturally  benevolent  it  has  made  to  overflow  with  the 
sweet  miUc  of  humanity  at  a  charitable  fund-dinner ;  while,  on  the  ooa- 
trary,  it  has  rendered  a  man  commonly  morose  and  churlish,  bearabk  to 
himself,  and  such  as  happened  to  be  mixed  up  with  him. 
But  I  am  wandering  too  wide  from 

**  The  theme  and  passion  of  my  dream/'— 

boiled  fowl  and  pickled  pork ! — The  man  who  invented  or  came  some- 
how, by  whatever  intricate  induction  or  remote  analogv,  at  such  a 
combination  of  circumstances  was  a  genius — had  a  subtle  and  pierctn^ 
yrity  and  an  intelligence  of  the  highest  order.  And  yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  author  of  so  noble  a  discovery  is  as  unknown  as  the  inventor  of  that 
very  singular  and  selfish  horizontal  enjoyment,  sleep.  I  have  sought 
in  all  probable  places  for  some  mention  of  his  should-have-been  great 
name,  but  can  find  no  clue  to  it :  perhaps  he  had  taken  some  pains  to 
be  anonymous,  as  some  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind  have  done. 
The  Cyclopsedists  are  silent :  the  two  Bacons,  Friar  and  Francis,  un- 
doubted philosophers  as  they  were,  and  profound  and  perseveringly 
poking  as  they  were  in  all  recondite  matters,  make  not  the  smaUest 
mention  of  him,  or  the  slightest  allusion  to  even  the  germ  of  so  notable 
a  discovery.  The  inventive  Marquis  of  Worcester  hints  at  no  poasiUe 
amalgamation  of  two  such  remote  ideas  into  one  great  whole.  The  dis- 
covery was,  no  doubt,  brought  to  light  in  his  day,  but  had  not  lecdved 
the  sanction  of  science  and  the  celebrity  due  to  so  splendid  a  result  in 
combination.  Great  indeed  must  have  been  his  capacity ! — smaller  men 
have  been  placed  side  by  side  with  Fame  herself,  till  one  can  hardly  see 
the  old  lady  for  the  numerousness  of  her  children,  while  he  remains 
tmknown  and  unhonoured.  It  was  easy  enough,  as  an  instance,  for  such 
a  man  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  find  something  more  in  an  apple  tumbling 
from  a  tree  than  its  mere  simple  downward  motion :  it  was  not  so  veiy 
hard  to  discover  the  New  World,  for  there  it  was,  ready  made,  patiently 
waiting  till  a  Columbus  could  be  found  who  was  capable  of  finding  it': 
yet  what  a  fuss  is  made  about  these  twain  discoveries ! — to  discover  and 
then  associate  the  afEnities'of  fowl  boiled  with  pork  pickled,  that  was  an 
intellectual  effort  indeed,  before  which  all  other  discoveries  look  mighty 
small,  and  sink  into  mere  Tom-Thumbism. 

While  I  was  thus  rhapsodizing  "  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my 
dream."  A  very  eminent  deer-stealer  who,  in  his  amorous  pursuit  of 
that  undressed  veinson,  had  noticed  the  remarkable  fact,  says,  and  says 
1  believe  truly,  that 

"  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth ;'' 
I  at  least  agree  with  him :  for  while  I  was  thus,  as  it  were,  ruminatii^ 
before  meat,  instead  of  after  it,  o'  the  sudden  a  strange  hubbubj  hurly- 
burly  confusion  of  tongues,  shuffling  of  f^,   clattering  Qf  fat^ena. 
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plunging  of  pump-handles,  and  rattling  of  pails  arose  in  the  King's 
Head,  very  subversive  of  the  decencies  of  the  day,  putting  my  medita- 
tions to  fearful  flight,  and  alarming  their  author  ''  beyond  the  Muse's 
painting."  A  horrid  dread  came  over  me.  '^  Coming  events,"  says 
Mr.  Campbell,  '*  cast  their  shadows  before :" — they  do,  and,  like  other 
«hadowBj  they  are  always  larger  and  more  scaring  than  the  substance 
that  casts  them.  '*  Something  serious  has  befallen  the  boiled  fowl  and 
pickled  pork!"  I  cried  out,  in  a  Pythonian  agony  of  perturbation.  At 
this  moment  in  rushed  mine  host,  ^^  like  Katterfelto,  with  his  hair  on 
end."— "What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Cockerell  ?"— "  Oh,  sir,  sir— that  ^ 
d — d  pickled  pork!—- but  it  serves  me  right — I  had  my  warnings — I 
suspected  that  cursed  pig  from  the  first;-— alive  or  dead  he  was  meant 
to  ruin  me  I — Sir,  he  was  the  odd  one  of  nine  at  a  farrow,  bom  on  a 
Friday,  by  accident  killed  on  a  Friday,  and  I,  like  an  ass,  pickled  him  on 
a  Friday,  and  thought  it  was  Thursday ! — There,  sir,  now  the  murder's 
out ! — My  wife  knew  it  would  be  so,  and  she's  right !  She  always  as 
good  as  said  that  no  good  would  come  of  him,  and  there  he's  gone  and 
set  the  chmhly  on  fire  now  I — I  wonder  what  he'll  do  next,  d — ^n  him  ?" 

Here  he  stopped  for  want  of  breath,  not  rage,  and  sank  down  in  a 
chair,  wiping  the  hot  and  cold  drops  of  anger  and  fright  from  his  fore- 
head. It  seems  that  in  skimming  the  pot,  it  was  overset ;  the  fat  flared ;~ 
the  soot  took  fire,  &c.  &c.  However,  what  with  pot  and  pail  and  wet 
blanket,  all  danger  was  soon  subdued.  My  first  feeling,  of  course,  was 
that  of  concern  for  the  mishap  which  had  like  to  have  befallen  the 
King'-s  Head — I  forgot  my  favourite  dinner  in  my  sympathy;  but  this 
proper  humanity  soon  changed  to  irresistible  laughter  at  the  ludicrous 
superstition  of  mine  host;  and  I  fell  back  in  my  chair  also^  not  to  faint, 
but  to  laugh,  which  I  did,  long  and  loud. 

By  this  time  Mr.Cockerell  had  cooled  down  to  composure;  and  then 
I  thought  it  high  time  to  inquire,  with  as  much  tenderness  as  possible, 
whether  the  pickled  pork  was  spoiled.,  "No,"  he  replied,  "  d — n  it; 
but  I  won't  touch  a  bit  of  it !"  gnnding  his  teeth  with  returning  exaspe- 
ration. **  Well,"  said  I,  '*  my  resentment  is  not  so  deep-rooted  as 
your's.  I  cannot  believe  for  a  moment  in  Friday  making  that  bad 
which  is  good  at  any  time;  I  have  no  prejudice  against  odd  numbers. 


At  that  instant  it  entered;  it  was  nominally  "  dinner  for  one,"  but 
reallv  enough  for; three;  and  I  fell  to  it  *•  like  a  fiilconer."  As  I  sat 
makmg  deep  gashes  with  my  trenchant  blade  in  the  beautiful  belly  of 
the  deceased,  Mr.  Cockerell  looked  on  me  as  a  Mohammedan  looks  on 
an  indulger  in  forbidden  wine,  with  one  eye  hating  the  indulgence,  and 
the  other  ogling  it  not  unkindly.  The  proscribed  pork  was  excellent, 
the  fowl  "  fit  for  Juno  when  she  dines ;"  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  a 
little  soot  and  Sun  Fire-office  sauce  did  not  give  a  piquancy  to  a  dish 
which^  justly  relying  on  its  own  native  graces^ 

"  Lacks  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament." 
I  made  a  capital  meal,  gave  thanks,  melted  two  or  three  cheroots  "  into 
tldn  ak,'*  over  a  tumbler  dr  two  of  the  water  of  life,  and  returned  to 
town,  well-pleaaed  with  my  dinner,  myself^  and  with  the  weather,  which 
fi^etted  and  blustered  still,  but  •*  with  a  difference'^  to  me.  W. 
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London  Improvements— Mairiafes-  and  Departores — ^Rall  Roads— Rowland  Ste- 
phenson, Lloyd,  Miss  Kemble— Watering  Plaoes ;  Heme  Bay,  Mai^ce,  Has- 
tings, St.  Leonard's,  Beulah  Spa. 


London  Improvements. — Dr.  Kenrick, — celebrated  in  his  day  as  a 
literary  reviewer,  and  a  great  enthusiast  about  Shakspeare,  and  for  several 
other  things,  more  curious  in  his  day  than  ours, — says,  speaking  of  Lon- 
don in  one  of  his  comedies  (for  he  was  also  a  dramatist),  ^  The  metro- 
polis is  overgrown — it  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  country — the  head  is 
too  big  for  the  body,  and  the  nation  has  got  the  rickets."  This  was  the 
Doctor's  remark  considerably  more  than  half  a  century  since ;  what  he 
might  have  said  had  he  lived  to  a  patriarchal  age,  and  seen  the  present 
state  of  London,  it  is  difficult  to  surmise. 

Those  who  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  thinking,  but  who  take  things 
as  they  come,  and  look  at  that  only  which  is  right  before  their  eyes, 
have  no  conception  either  of  the  extent  of  our  native  city — ^inclui&ng 
the  outparishes  and  Westminster — or  of  the  total  ignorance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  one  part  of  it  of  the  localities  of  another.  The  nui- 
sance of  omnibuses  has  this  redeeming  circumstance  in  its  favour;  it 
unquestionably  facilitates  an  intercourse  between  the  orientals  and  occi- 
dentals in  a  degree  hitherto  unknown,  and.  yet  little  is  comparatively 
understood  of  the  ultra  proceedings  of  either  east  or  west  The  north  and 
south  of  London — from  its  beuig  a  long  and  narrow  town — are  much 
more  closely  approximated ;  and  the  native  of  Kentish  Town  may  pro- 
bably know  where  the  obelisk  in  St.  George's  Fields  stands,  without 
obtaining  any  very  great  credit  as  a  traveller. 

A  man  in  Piccadilly  asks  another  the  way  to  Leman  Street,  Good- 
man's Fields — they  are  both  in  the  same  town ;  yet  the  Piccadillyite,  if 
he  be  **  a  native,  and  to  the  manner  bom,'*  is  little  likely  to  be  able  to 
tell  him;  the  dandy  (with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth)  of  Finsbury  Square  or 
St.  Helen's  Place,  as  vainly  inquires  of  his  obliging  neighbour  the  way  to 
Connaught  Place.  Nothing  gives  an  universal  insight  into  metropolitan 
matters  but  the  arrival  in  London  of  some  foreign  count  or  countess, 
who  thinks  it  necessary  to  see  all  our  lions,  and  subsequently  laughs  at  us 
in  a  book  of  libels  for  our  pains.  There  are  upwards  of  eighty  exhibitions 
open  daily  in  London  during  the  season,  besides  the  Cathedrals,  the 
Tower,  the  Custom-house,  Christ's  Hospital,  and  half  a  hundred  otha* 
objects  well  worthy  attention,  but  which  we,  who  see  the  outsides  of  them 
every  day,  never  think  it  worth  our  while  to  enter  or  make  further  in- 
quiry about. 

We  are  led  into  these  remarks  by  having  accidentally  been  led  to  the 
new  London  Bridge — and  the  accident  was  rather  au  incident ;  it  is 
true,  we  lost  both  our  time  and  pains  into  the  bargain  in  the  end,  (but, 
nHmportey  she  was  very  pretty,)  except  that  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  of 
looking  at  the  improvements  in  progress  in  that  vicinity,  which  arc  of  a 
character  so  extremely  important  to  the  appearance  of  the  .city  itself. 
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that  we  are  assured  the  perfect  silence  upon  the  subject  which  we  have 
remarked,  arises  literally  from  an  ignorance  of  their  existence. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  change  which  the  magician's  wand,  in 
the  shape  of  the  surveyor's  rod,  has  so  rapidly  effected  on  both  sides 
the  river.  On  the  Surrey  side,  Southwark  High  Street  is  laid  low — 
that  narrow,  wretched  avenue,  crowded  and  crammed  with  carts  as  it 
was  wont  to  be,  has  given  place  to  a  fine  handsome  approach ;  and  instead 
of  the  wretched  tenements  which,  in  the  days  of  England's  glory,  shel- 
tered the  unfortimate  victims  of  unbounded  prosperity,  have  all  been 
pidled  down,  and  rows  of  splendid  houses  prepared  for  the  suffering 
tradesmen  whose  present  insolvent  circumstances  would  draw  tears 
firom  butchers'  eyes. 

The  street  leading  in  a  line  from  St.  Thomas's  Street  to  the  Borough 
Market  has  been  widened,  and  an  opening  has  been  left  whence  the 
beautiful  church  of  St.  Saviour,  and  the  restored  Chapel  of  the  Virgin — 
which  the  Cockney  architects  think  to  make  more  mteresting  than  its 
own  antiquity  renders  it,  by  calling  it  the  "  Ladye^*  Chapel, — as  if  it 
was  necessary  to  call  Lady — Ladye, — appears  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street  the  whole  of  the  houses  have  been 
pulled  down  which  stood  between  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  and  the  bridge, 
and  a  new  street  built,  which  joins  Tooley  Street,  by  means  of  arches, 
just  beyond  the  church.  The  space  between  this  new  street  and  the 
hospital  is  enclosed  with  iron  railings,  which  extend  to  the  street  itself, 
and  the  whole  of  the  domain,  comprising  many  acres,  belongs  to  the  in- 
stitution. All  the  traffic  to  old  Tooley  Street  is  now  carried  on  under 
archways,  and  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere,  as  it  did 
formerly,  with  the  thoroughfare  of  what  was  formerly  High  Street. 

A  similar  arrangement  has  been  made  on  the  London  side  of  the  river 
for  the  communication  between  Upper  and  Lower  Thames-street ;  and 
the  advanti^es  derivable  from  this  decided  separation  of  the  heavy  carts 
and  waggons  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  wharfs  and 
warehouses  from  the  lighter  carriages,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  less 
ponderous  articles  and  passengers,  are  inconceivable. 

Upon  the  city  side  of  this  magnificent  bridge,  which  produces  an  en- 
tirely ^novel  effect  upon  the  eye  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  lower 
than  the  approaches  leading  to  it,  the  first  object  which  attracts  the 
passenger's  notice  is  the  new  Hall  of  the  Company  of  Fishmongers, — a 
company  distinguished  by  having  upon  its  books  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious and  extraordinary  personages  of  the  day.  This  is  a  magnificent 
quadrangular  building  of  stone,  with  two  fronts,  one  facing  the  river, 
where  the  fish  are  caught,  and  the  other  facing  the  street,  where  the  fra- 
ternity are  received :  it  is  a  very  beautiful  elevation,  and  forms  a  very 
effective  feature  to  the  scene. 

Farther  on,  an  opening  gives  us  a  fine  view  of  the  Monument,  which 
we  rejoice  to  see  still  remains  immutilated  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of 
the  Goths,  who  wished  to  render  it  a  monument  to  nothing,  by  defacing 
the  inscription  which  so  justly  and  historically  attributes  the  burning  of 
London  to  the  Papists.  This  new  Bridge-street,  by  a  bold  curve,  cuts 
into  the  old  Gracechurch  Street,  just  above  where  Fish-street  Hill  formerly 
stood;  while,  on  the  left  hand,  a  new  and  magnificent  street  is  in  progress 
of  erection,  which  will  lead  directly  from  the  square  in  front  of  the  bridge 
to  the  eastern  corner  of  the  Mansion  House,  shortening  the  distance  by 
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at  least  two*third«,  and  placing  the  river  at  the  immediate  conunand  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  to  whom  its  uncontrolled  dominion  be* 
longs, — at  least  from  Staines  to  Southend. 

All  these  things  have  been  done,  and  a  magnifioent  pile  of  bmldiDga 
raised,  and  not  one  human  being  in  Qrosvenor  Square  knows  anything 
about  it.  We  can  tell  the  Qrosvenorites  and  the  Parklaneites  that  these 
improvements  arc  worth  looking  at,  if  they  care  about  the  metropolis  of 
the  country ;  and  when  they  are  there,  a  peep  at  the  newly-arranged 
armoury  at  the  Tower  will  amply  repay  them  for  their  trouble.  We 
say  this  without  knowing  Dr.  Meyrick,  or  caring  for  the  interests  of  the 
warders,  or  those  to  whom  the  exorbitant  fees  of  admission  go ;  but  it  is 
a  thing  well  worth  seeing. 

Mareiaobs  and  Departures. — ^There  have  been  a  great  many  mar- 
riages during  the  month  in  high  life,  as  low  people  call  it,  and  a  great 
many  more,  much  more,  serious  things — ^we  mean  emigrations  to  the 
continent ;  they  continue,  as  a  French  correspondent  tells  us,  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  per  diem.  All  this  is  bad — bad  for  the  country — ^both  in  morals 
and  finance,  and  is  unquestionably  the  result  of  apprehension  of  conse- 
quences likely  to  result  from  the  very  unsettled  state  of  affairs. 

Lord  Fordwich  has  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Grantham,  or,  as 
we  ought  to  say — since  his  Lordship's  accession  to  the  title  conferred 
upon  his  mother— Earl  de  Grey.  The  young  lady  is  most  highly  con- 
nected, and,  besides  the  immediate  honours  of  her  descent,  is  niece  to  the 
Earl  of  Ripon.  Lord  Fordwich,  as  our  readers  know,  is  the  eldest  son 
of  Lord-  and  Lady  Cowper,  and  nephew  of  Lord  Melbourne,  who  is 
stated  to  have  behaved  most  liberally  upon  the  occasion.  There  was  of 
course  the  whole  history  of  Valenciennes  lace,  an^  dejeuners^  and  travel- 
ling carriages,'  and  honeymoons,  which  the  happy  couple  proceeded  to 
Pansanger  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  A'Court,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Heytesbury,  so  long  in  our  di- 
plomatic service,  is  married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  amiable  and 
accomplished  Lady  Holmes,  of  the  Isle  of  Wi^t.  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  is 
united  to  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Webster,  whose  person  and  accom- 
plishments are  very  highly  spoken  of;  and  Captain  Vorke,  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Joseph,  and  heir  presumptive  to  the  earldom  of  Hardwicke,  has 
married  one  of  the  lovely  and  accomplished  daughters  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Ravensworth.  This  is  the  fourth  daughter  of  the  family  now  married. 
The  others  are — the  Countess  of  Belgrave,  Viscountess  Barriugton,  and 
Lady  Williamson. 

Lord  Crofton  is  married  to  Lady  Qeorgiana  Paget^  eldest  daughter  of 
Lord  Anglesey  by  the  present  Duchess  of  Argvle*  I/>rd  Anglesey's  health 
would  not  allow  of  bis  remaining  in  England  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony.  But  the  mlirriage  of  the  month  most  distinguished  by  the 
ceremony  and  circumstances  which  attended  it,  is  that  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Wellesley,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Cowley,  to  Ae  Hon.  Olivia  de  Roos, 
daughter  of  the  late  Baroness  de  Roos,  by  the  late  Right  Hon.  L(»d 
Henry  Fitzgerald,  sister  of  the  present  Lord  de  Roos,  and  Maid  of 
Honour  to  Her  Majesty.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  Wednesday 
evening  at  six  o'clock,  in  the  private  chapel  of  Windsor  Castle ;  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  jieiformed  the  ceremony,  and  the  King  was  j^raeiously 
pleased  to  give  the  bride  away.    Lady  Georgiana  Howe  and  Miss  Taylor 
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were  the  bridesmaids.  The  new-mamed  couple  left  Windsor  for  the 
Queen's  Lodge  in  Biishy  Park,  at  nine  o'clock.  The  Queen  and  the 
Duke  of  Welhneton  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  together  with  the  rela- 
tions of  the  bride,  and  tKe  superior  officers  of  the  royal  household. 

As  for  the  emigrations,  nobody  who  has  not  considered  the  subject 
can  be  at  all  aware  of  their  extent,  or  the  effect  which  they  must  neces- 
sarily  produce  upon  commerce  in  the  ensuing  season.  We  are  credibly 
informed,  that  the  passports  granted  during  the  last  two  months  average 
sixty  per  diem,  or  one  thousand  eight  hundred  per  month.  Already,  atf 
we  perceiye  by  the  statements  put  forth  at  the  anti-tax  payment  meet- 
ings, trade — tne  inland  trade— is  so  much  decreased  as  to  disable  the 
shopkeepers  from  paying  these  absolutely  necessary  imposts.  What  will 
it  be  when  the  elite  of  fashion  are  gone,  and  the  fashionable  shopkeepers, 
who  will  be  bereft  of  customers,  find  that  they  have  the  highest  rents 
and  the  heaviest  taxes  to  pay  ? 

It  seems  curious,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  a  fiict,  that  St.  James's  is 
one  of  the  most  dissatisfied  parishes  in  London.  There  are  constant 
squabbles  between  the  vestry  and  the  parishioners,  and  between  the 
select  and  the  general^  and  the  assessors  and  the  assessed ;  while,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  is  notorious  that  the  prices  of  every  article  of  consumption  are, 
in  the  parish,  assessed  proportionably  to  the  locality  and  character  of 
the  purchasers. 

It  is,  however,  a  serious  thing  to  find  the  flower  of  the  country  blow- 
ing off— it  is  ominous  and  unpleasant.  We  are  not  of  a  gloomy  turn 
of  mind,  but  we  cannot  but  anticipate  sad  reverses  from  a  general 
defection  of  the  aristocracy. 

Rail  Roads. — ^The  insanity  of  1825  appears  to  have  broken  out  again« 
We  sec,  on  all  hands  and  on  every  side,  announcements  of  new  projects — ■ 
new  schemes — new  joint-stock  companies — all  of  which  we  look  at  with 
that  degree  of  suspicion  which  is  justly  excited  by  recollections  of  the 
ruin  and  misery*  in  which  the  blind  folly  of  a  guUable  publit  involved 
thousands  of  innocent,  unoffending  people,  at  the  period  to  which  we 
now  refer. 

The  Joint-Stock  Bank  speculation  is  a  most  plausible  scheme ;  so  are 
the  iron  rail-roads,  the  steam-carriages,  and  trams,  to  Bristol,  and  Dover, 
and  Oxford,  and  Birmingham.  As  for  the  Joint-Stock  Bank  affairs, 
Mr.  George  Farren's  pamphlet  has  put  those  clearly  to  rest,  at  least  if 
common  sense  is  to  prevail  over  humbug  and  pretension ;  and  as  for  the 
railways,  we  have  one  fact  to  offer  which  is  worth  a  million  of  pros-* 
pectuses,  or  half  a  hundred  shares — the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail- 
road has  been  supported  only  by  passengers^  since  its  opening;  the 
weight  of  merchandise  and  manufactures  traversing  the  trams,  or  rails 
as  they  are  now  called,  works  down  all  the  profit.  The  wear  and  tear  is 
frir  beyond  the  revenue.  The  light  carriages,  even  with  heavy  passengers, 
are  profitable,  and  for  the  short  distance,  and  with  the  constant  inter- 
course between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  superadded  to  curiosity,  which 
induces  every  adventurous  and  inquiring  dunce  to  prefer  being  whisked 
through  the  air  at  the  tail  of  a  boiler  to  travelling  comfortably  in  hb  car- 
riage and  four,  this  part  of  the  speculation  has  answered;  but  that  part 
whichr  more  serioudy  applies  to  the  intercourse  between  London  and 
Birmingham  or  Bristol,  has  been  a  complete  failure.    No  man  in  his 
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senses,  unless  he  bad  most  pvessing  bunneBS,  would  go  either  to  Bristol 
or  Bixmingham,  the  one  an  e]^home  of  Hiames-street  and  Siilith6el6^  and 
the  other  an  anticipation  of  a  future  atate  of  life  the  least  de^rable  that 
can  be  imagiDMid.  All  the  traffic  for  these  long  distances  would,  there- 
fore', be  confined  to  sugar-hogsheads,  tierces  of  pork,  and  bales  of  cotton 
from  the  one ;  and  musket-barrels,  snuffer-trays,  and  buttons  from  the 
other,  paoked  in  such  quantities  as  to  grind  down  not  only  the  London 
prices,  but  the  Company's  roads.  It  is  all  a  mistake :  so  long  as  Cbo  is 
good  enough  to  give  us  horses  and  carriages,  and  the  power  to  possess 
and  use  them,  all  this  jigamaree  stuff  of  boiling  and  bouncuig  along  wiU 
be  a  failure.  It  may  msJce  a  burst  for  a  little ;  indeed  it  already  has 
done  so  more  than  once ;  but  we  would  seriously  advise  our  friends  to 
keep  their  money  in  their  pockets,  *^  take  the  goods  the  gods  provide^'* 
and  wait  before  they  lay  out  their  substance  in  what  are  called  improre- 
ments,  but  which,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  will  turn  out  bubbles^ 
'<  such  as  the  sea  hath,"  or  rather  sudh  as  the  year  1825  had,  to  winch 
we  have  already  pointed. 

Rowland  Stephenson — Llotd — Miss  Kbmble. — Amongst  the 
curious  circumstances  of  human  life  and  its  vicissitudes,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  remark  the  fate  of  Rowland  Stephenson,  the  late  banker  of 
Lombard-street. — ^This  man,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury  suited  to 
his  temper  and  mind, — the  pleasures  of  the  table,  of  wine,  of  the  theatres, 
in  several  of  which  he  had  private  boxes, — the  eclat  of  parliament,  which 
then  was  something,  and  which  he  highly  appreciated, — suddenly  lefl  the 
country  overwhelmed  with  criminal  debt  and  irretrievable  disgrace. 

It  seems  that  a  confidential  clerk,  called  Lloyd,  was,  in  fact,  the 
principal  actor  in  this  aflair ;  and  that  Stephenson  became  the  dupe  of 
the  underling  whom  he  had  condescended  to  trust,  Stephenson,  at  all 
events,  lived  poorly  and  sadly  in  America :  Lloyd  gaily  and  callously. 
But  mark  the  point:  at  length  Stephenson  has  been  arrested  and 
lodged  in  jail  in  the  United  States,  at  the  suit  of  the  ex-Sheriff  Parkins, 
and  is,  or  at  least  was  at  the  time  the  latest  letters  left  that  land  of  liberty, 
incarcerated ;  with  this  peculiarity,  that  his  prosecutor,  or  plaintiff,  or 
whatever  he  is  called  in  those  parts,  the  ex-Soeriff  himself,  was  also  an 
inmate  of  the  same  prison. 

We  remember  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  Sir  Joseph  blackballed  thegvf 
and  spirituei  Viscount  at  White's,  he  gave  as  his  only  reason  for  doing 
so  the  popularity  of  the  young  Lord.  "  Wherever  I  go,"  said  Sir  Josepl^ 
''I  see  him.  I  cannot  miss  him,  do  what  I  can.  I  have  blackballed 
him  here,  in  order  to  have  one  room  at  least  in  London  where  I  i^m  sole 
of  not  meeting  liim." 

This  reason  was  an  amiable  one : — ^however  there  are  no  balloting  boxes 
in  American  prisons  we  presume;  and  Rowland  Stephenson, ' however 
anxious  he  might  have  been  to  exclude  Parkins,  (Parkins  having  no  desire 
to  leave  Stepfienson  cuty)  is  obliged  not  only,  not  to  secure  himself  fift)m 
the  collision,  but  to  endure  the  association. 

Talking  of  America,  it  seems  that  owr  Fanny  Kemble,  although  to  be 
married  to  an  American,  is  not  to  continue  in  the  United  States, — or 
rather,  in  those  states  which  are  miscalled  united.  She.is  to  come  to  the 
country  which  owns  and  claims  her,  and  is  here  to  be  made  Mr.Buder*s 
^vife;  after  which,  (as  the  play  bills  would  say,)  Charles  Kemble  is  (at 
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leut  80  we  are  told  by  the  newspapere,  which,  always  excepting  the  in- 
dividuals themae&ves,  aie  the  worst  imi^nable  authority)  to  go  to  Italy 
while  his  second  daughter  i]i4>ro¥es  herself  in  music.  Fanny,  we  sus- 
pecty  has  gained  more  notes  in  America  than  her  sister  will  acquire  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  ji|st  yet.  We  hear,  however,  that  she  is  a  moat 
l^qmising  giri.  What  a  happy  family ! — ihe  one  daughter  so  admirably 
promising,  and  the  other  so  admirably  performing^ — ^nothing  mors  can 
be  wished. 

It.  has  been  suggested  that  Miss  Kemble  should  take  leave  of  the 
English  stagiB, — ^nipped  in  the  bud  by  matrimony, — ^by  giving  a  course 
of  her  popiSar  characters.  We  trust  she  will  do  so ;  and  we  trust, 
moreover,  that  her  father  will  not  take  himself  away  from  our  stuge, 
wheif,  and  we  speak  it  with  perfect  sincerity,  at  this  moment,  he  has  no 
equal. 

Watbrikg  Places  —  Hsrnb  Bay — Mailgate  —  Hastings — St. 
Leonard's — ^Bbulah  Spa. — We  last  month  noticed  the  extraradinaiy 
capriciousness  of  public  taste  as  regards  public  amusements ;  nothing 
can  be  more  curious  than  its  whimsicality  as  relates  to  watering-places. 
It  appears  that  this  year  every  possible  facility  that  steam  can  afford 
having  been  given  to  the  intercourse  between  it  and  the  metropolis, 
Margate,  the  hitherto  cheap  and  nasty,  and  exclusively  popular  resort  of 
the  cocknies,  has  been  comparatively  deserted.  So  it  is;  the  mind 
wants  excitement — ^in  love,  or  any  other  less  important  pursuit,  a  few 
obstacles,  and  a  little  difficulty,  increase  our  anxiety  to  obtain  the 
object 

When  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  to  Margate,  Margate  was  Uie 
place  for  all  the  dear  dirty  folks  who,  like  their  own  tablecloths,  wanted 
washing  only  once  a-wedk ;  and  the  deputies'  wives,  and  the  deputies 
themselves,  and  the  violet-backed  common  councilmen,  and  the  furred- 
robed  liverymen,  snd  their  rosy-cheeked  ladies  laved  about  Margate :  the 
difficulties  were  smoothed  away,  and  then  for  a  year  or  two  the  very 
facilities  were  novelties ;  and  so  it  went  on,  till  at  last  the  violets,  and  the 
furs,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  suggested,  according  to  the  rule  of  three, 
that  if  it  were  so  easy  to  go  to  Margate  in  such  a  time,  it  would  be  just  as 
easy  to  g^  to  some  other  place  much  farther  off  in  so  much  more  time  ; 
and  **  Besides  that,"  says  the  wife  of  the  Newgate-street  salesman,  or 
the  Leadenhall  butoher, ''  everybody  can  go  to  Margate  now ; — it  is  to 
cheap,  and  so  easy  :"  and  accordingly  Margate  is  voted  vulgar,  even  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  second  table,  and  nobody  who  is  anybody  ever 
goes  there. 

Some  innocent  people  have  taken  advantage  of  this  change  of  feeling, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  watering-place  of  a  thing  in  a  nook 
called  *'Heme  Bay;"  and  have  stuck  out  a  pier  like  a  comb  into 
what,  with  a  great  deal  of  good-nature,  is  considered  the  sea ;  and  here 
they  have  donkey^i» — ^besides  the  visiters, — and  a  hotel,  and  half-a-dozen 
wretohed  holes  of  houses,  for  which  they  charge  the  price  of  lodgings 
in  Grosvenor  Street  or  Park  Lane.  To  be  sure,  as  contrasted  with  tlutt 
most  odious  of  swamps,  Southend,  where,  to  get  a  sight  of  day,  you  are 
obliged  to  climb  to  a  row  of  houses,  where  you  are  repaid  with  little  else 
than  the  smell  of  the  mud  which  you  have  luckily  escaped, — Herne  Bay, 
they  say,  is  a  paradise ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  a  fool's  paradise,  as  the  specu- 
lators in  land  will  find  to  their  cost. 
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BrighUm,  owing  to  the  admiraUe  anrmngeBient  of  the  eotdm,  and 
the  improvement  and  curtailment  of'  the  road,  stands  pre-eminent. 
Theie,*-^ly,  frightfully  ugly  as  the  place  is  in  itself,— «Te  air,  and  aca, 
and  sunshine,  all  pure;  and  in  winter  (for  in  summer,  when  our  grand- 
mothers patronized  it,  it  is  odious)  itaffords  to  thehealliiyandthe  inyalid 
everything  that  can  be  desired.  No  change  of  season  is  tiiere  peroep- 
tiUe;  for  how  should  the  iiUl  of  the  leaf  i^ct  us  wheite  there  is  not  a 
tree  to  be  seen? 

Hastings  is  a  sort  of  rabbit-warren :  somebody  has  called  it  a  row  of 
houses  in  a  fives  court.  It  is  an  odious  hole  in  hot  weather;  and  no- 
body goes  to  it  when  it  is  cold.  Its  neighbour,  St.  Leonard's,  appears, 
like  another  Venus,  to  have  sprung  from  the  sea  in  frdl-matured  beauty 
at  a  leap.  Mr.  Burton,  who  is  the  founder  of  this  flourishing  town, 
(for  so  it  has  become,)  seems  as  if  he  had  served  a  piece  of  the  Regent's 
Park 'as  butter^sellers  treat  a  piece  of  butter, — clapped  it  up  between 
two  wooden  paddles  all  entire,  and  popped  it  down  at  Bulverhithe,  or 
whatever  the  hamlet  is  called  which  he  selected  for  his  enterprise.  It  is 
truly  beautifrd,  and  from  the  sea  has  a  most  imposing  effect.  WheAer 
the  tavern-bills  in  this  place  possess  a  similar  character, 

"  Those  best  can  tell  who  feel  them  most." 

Eastbourne  is  delightful  in  its  way.  The  sea-houses,  as  long  as  they 
stand,  will  be  charming :  but  some  fine  night  they  will  be  either  blown 
down  or  washed  away.  All  the  rest  of  the  place  is  detestable.  But  none 
of  these  once  favourite  receptacles  have  been  blest  by  violent  overflows 
— at  least,  of  visiters — ^this  year.  No ; — ^my  lord  and  my  lady,  and  my 
lordling  and  my  ladyling,mi  go  abroad ;  so  must  the  ti^-rag  and  bob- 
tail ;  for  those  who  most  affect  to  despise  the  nobility  invariably  tiy 
most  assiduously  to  imitate  them;  and  all  the  odd  shillings  and  six- 
pences out  of  the  till  have  gone  to  afford  the  interesting  Dolly  or  the 
pathetic  Patty  a  trip  to  Brussels,  a  peep  at  Antwerp,  the  jcuusancB 
of  Calais  fair,  or  the  delights  of  a  fllte  at  Boulogne. 

In  revenge,  for  this,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  con- 
stantly walk,  about  in  company  with  a  black  cane,  like  that  of  8impson 
of  Vauxhall,  only  on  a  smaller  scale,  has  astounded  the  world  with  the 
splendours  of  the  Beulah  Spa,  where  all  the  population  of  civilized 
London  go  to  drink  water;  which  water,  we  are  weak  enough  to  believe, 
is  poured  into  a  sort  of  puddle  every  morning  from  some  well-regulated 
recipe  of  an  experienced  chemist.  The  thing  under  which  it  is  secreted 
is  very  like  a  bBcbive,  and  about  three  times  the  size  of  those  in  whieh 
the  industrious  honey-makers  live. 

It  is  a  pretty  place---when  you  are  out  of  it; — ^when  you  are  in  it 
you  are  very  much  in  the  position  of  a  beef-steak  in  a  gibWpie, — ^per- 
haps our  readers  have  heard  of  the  dish, — we  mean  at  the  bottom ;  and 
when  the  valley  gets  pretty — that  is  to  say,  when  the  trees  grow  up — 
you  might  as  well  be  an  owl  in  an  ivy-bush,  or  acting  Jack  in  the 
Green  on  May-day,  as  in  the  middle  of  it.  However,  seriously  speak- 
ing, it  is  quite  wordi  goin^  to,  even  if  it  were  for  nothing  but  the  plea- 
sure of  getting  away  from  it.-  No  less  than  two  thousand  people  paid  a 
shilling  a-head  for  admission  in  one  day  last  year  to  the  beauties  of  this 
most  popular  garden. 

In  our  Commentary  of  last  month,  it  became  our  duty  to  notice  the 
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the  testimoiiy  of  the  furviving  tailon,  through  th«  weakncM  of  thii 
Biugeon  and  the  pride  of  his  wife,  who,  hy  the  way,  was  going  out  with 
him  without  permiBsion.  This  month  we  have  to  notice  a  case,  which, 
if  not  involving  so  great  a  losa  of  human  life,  is  characterised  hy  quite 
as  much  ignorance  or  carelessness,  and  by  some  acts  ef  atrocity,  almost 
unparalleled  in  history — we  mean  as  relate  to  the  Earl  of  W^myia 
smack. 

Of  the  criminalities  alleged  against  the  man  Reeve,  who  has  been 
committed  to  Norwich  Castle  to  take  his  trial,  we  have  no  intention  to 
■peak ;  for  two  reasons,  one,  because,  pending  a  legal  investigation,  it 
would  appear  unfair  to  add  anything  to  what  is  generally  known  on  the 
subject  likely  to  prejudice  the  case ;  and  the  other,  because  we  consider 
the  felonious  part  of  the  afiair  infinitely  less  culpable  in  the  scale  of 
enormities,  than  the  besotted  callousness  which  left  deven  innocent 
women  and  children  to  perish  at  a  moment  when  there  were  but  eighteen 
inches  water  under  the  bow  of  the  vessel  within  two  hundred  yarda 
of  the  shore,  which  gradually  shelved  to  a  place  of  perfect  security. 

These  unhappy  persons  were  told  by  the  master  of  the  smack  to  get 
into  the  upper  berths,  and  they  would  be  quite  safe ;  that  the  tide  was 
ebbing,  and  that  in  an  hour  it  would  be  so  dry  round  the  vessel,  that 
they  would  be  able  to  walk  on  shore  without  wetting  their  feet. '  Dis- 
suaded from  immediate  escape  at  the  hazard  of  damping  their  shoes, 
these  unhappy  victims  betook  themselves  to  these  upper  berths,  and  lay 
there  waiting  for  the  water  to  decrease ;  and  the  master  of  the  smack 
on  deck,  who  could  see,  of  course,  what  effect  the  time  had  produced  on 
the  tide,  permitted  them  to  remain  there,  although  he  found  that  instead 
of  ebbing  the  tide  was  flowing. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  history  :  the  passengers,  male 
passengers,  huddled  themselves  on  the  companion  stairs,  where  they 
were  standing  when  a  sea  broke' over  the  smack,  and^  breaking  through 
the  cabin  sky-light,  swamped  the  cabin ;  to  what  extent,  the  reader  will 
understand  by  reading  a  letter  which  has  been  published  by  one  of 
these  passengers,  in  which  he  says,  that  after  the  sea  had  struck  the  sky- 
light, he  looked  into  the  cabin,  and  that  Mrs.  Cormack  (who  was  in  one 
of  the  upper  berths)  held  up  her  child  to  him  and  shook  her  head.  Is 
it  not  clear  that  if,  instead  of  acquiescing  in  her  melancholy  presenti- 
ment of  death,  these  gentlemen  had  rushed  into  the  cabin  and  hauled 
the  helpless  and  frightened  women  out,  that  they  could  all  have  been 
preserved?  Instead  of  that,  these  gentlemen  were  of  such  delicate  tastes 
and  fine  feelings,  that  because  it  was  the  ladies'  cabin,  and  some  of  Ihe 
ladies  were  partly  undressed,  they  were  afraid  or  ashamed  of  taking  the 
liberty  of  saving  their  lives !  There  they  stood,  till  sea  after  sea  burst  over 
the  broken  sky-lights,  each  worse  than  the  preceding  one,  as  the  tide  rose^ 
until  the  delicate  gentlemen  left  their  enuggery  and  got  forward ;  whence 
they,  the  master  and  the  crew,  all  got  safe  on  shore,  as  soon  as  a  boat 
coi:dd  pull  off  to  them. 

The  superfine  gentility  of  the  gentlemen  passengers,  however,  might  in 
a  certain  degree  have  been  excited  by  that  love  of  self  which  is  inherent  in 
the  majority  of  hxunan  beings ;  they  saved  themselves :  and  as  they  were, 
as  the  sailors  say,  "only  passengers,"  they  were  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
responsible  for  any  one's  safety  except  their  own ;  but  that  the  captain, 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  duty,  which  we  admit  to  be  a  very  important 
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one,  of  saving  Mb  veasel,  should  totally  have  forgotten  the  helpless  and 
terrified  women  under  his  charge,  seems  almost  inconceivahle.     It  is 
dear  he  was  in  error  about  the  tide;  but  it  is  also  clear  that  he  must 
very  soon  have  discovered  that  error  ;  and  if  he  had  discovered  it. before 
there  were  three  feet  water  on  the  land  side  of  the  smack,  he  could  have 
saved  every  one  of  his  passengers  by  handiug  them  over  the  side,  and 
letting  his  men  wade  with  them  on  their  shoulders  to  the  shore.   The  fact 
is,  that  he  believed  them  to  be  safe  and  out  of  the  way,  and  eiipected 
that  the  smack  would  float  at  the  next  high  water ;  and  the  unejj^ecied 
accident  of  the  sea  striking  her,  which  ought  to  have  been  andcipated 
and  provided  against,  by  either  battening  in  the  sky-lights  or  covering 
them  with  tarpaulins,  put  an  end  to  his  scheme. 

The  strongest  proof  of  the  needlessness  of  this  waste  of  life  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fi&ct,  that,  before  the  ladies  toojc  to  the  berths,  there  were 
but  eighteen  inches  water  round  the  vessel,  and  that,  after  they  were  all 
drowned,  a  cart  was  driven  alongside  the  vessel,  ^nd  these  yet  warm 
bodies — outraged  in  their  removal  beyond  precedent — were  placed  in  it 
for  removal  to  the  church ;    the  same  cart  and  the  same  horses^  it  is 

Siite  clear,  might  have  conveyed  them  to  tlie  dry  land  while  they  were 
ive  and  in  safety. 

We  trust  that  the  trumpery  six-and-eightpenuy  feeling  of  human  nature 
wiU  not  predominate  in  this  affair,  and  that  the  paltry  vengeance  upon  tbe 
supposed  stealers  of  rings  and  reticules  will  not  supersede  the  infinitely 
more  just  and  noble  indignation  which  every  one  must  feel  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  master  of  the  vessel,  and  that  a  question  of  murder,  which 
might  fairly  arise  out  of  his  conduct,  may  not  be  stifled  by  the  punish- 
ment of  petty  larceny,  committed  by  an  amateur  wrecker,  who  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  original  cause  of  the  mischief  and  misery. 

The  details  of  the  unexpected  and  happy  return  of  Captain  Ross  and 
his  adventurous  companions  will  be  found  ui  another  part  of  our  Num- 
ber ;  it  deserves  a  few  words  in  our  department,  because,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  Captain  Ross,  in  his  last  expedition,  has  done  what  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  succeeding  in  establishing  the  existence '  of  a  north-n^-est 
passage — that  of  establishing  its  non-entity — ^he  has  not  only  saved  him- 
self and  his  colleagues,  but  the  lives  of  many  others  who  doubtlessly 
would  have  made  new  attempts  for  the  piu*pose  of  completing  the  dis- 
covery, if  the  gallant  captain  had  not  so  completely  extinguished 
the  hopes  of  their  enterprising  spirits.  Captain  Ross  and  his  nephew 
must,  to  be  sure,  have  felt  not  a  little  gratified,  when  diniug  at  "Windsor 
with  our  gracious  king,  by  comparing  his  situation  with  that  in  which 
he  was  placed  a  year  or  two  years  before  on  the  corresponding  day  of  the 
month.  Of  course,  we  shall  have  an  account  of  his  proceedings  dining 
his  protracted  absence  published,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  inte- 
resting to  his  countrymen. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  our  domestic  politics  during  the 
month  is  the  openly  avowed  determination  on  the  part  of  the  people  not  to 
pay  the  assessed  taxes — a  determination  fraught,  as  it  must  be  evident  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  with  the  most  serious  consequences,  and  one  at 
which  these  popular  orators  and  legislators  seem  to  have  arrived  with- 
out the  slightest  reason. 

In  party  politics,  men  providentially  and  naturally  differ ;   some  men 
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extol,  while  others  others  decry  the  present  ministry.  We  have  no  po-  * 
lltical  feeling  one  way  or  another,  but  a  general  desire  and  disposition  to 
uphold  the  constitution  and  the  state.  In  a  ship,  a  mutiny  may  arise  upon 
a  question  of  destination ;  and  those  who  dissent  from  the  majority  may 
have  some  hidden  interested  motive  for  wishing  the  vessel  to  go  to 
Odessa,  while  the  others  rigidly  Auaintain  the  original  intention  of 
steering  for  Ancona. 

It  may  be,  that  this  very  difference  of  opinion  is  caused  without  any 
sinister  intention,  but  merely  upon  a  different  view  of  the  advantages 
of  the  probable  results  of  one  or  the  other  course ;  and  these  bickerings 
and  dissensions  are  only  to  be  put  down  by  the  force  of  the  authority 
which  is  delegated  to  the  captain  ; — but,  let  the"  storm  lower — let  the 
gale  rise  and  the  sea  swell — all  minor  differences  upon  the  point  of 
whither  the  ship  is  to  go,  merge  at  once  in  the  unanimous  effort  to  keep 
her  afloat,  and  secure  her  against  the  effects  of  the  storm,  and  save  her 
from  wreck  and  destruction.  So  with  the  true  patriot,  whatever  his  pri- 
vate opinion  of  the  individuals  at  the  helm  of  the  state  may  be,  and  how-  ' 
ever  much  he  may  differ  with  them  on  points  of  duty  or  discipline,  the 
moment  a  storm  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  country,  he  abandons  all 
party  feeling,  and  lends  his  aid  to  the  preservation  of  her  best  interests 
and  her  valuable  institutions. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  people  who  now  refuse  to  pay  taxes  are 
disappointed,  because  the  performance  of  ministers  has  not  equalled 
their  promises;  but  they  ought  to  recollect  ^hat  all  great  changes 
require  time  to  effect  them, — at  least,  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  per- 
nument  service, — and  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  promise  or. pledge 
which  ought  to  invole  an  aboUtion  of  imposts  which  are  actually  and 
absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  country  as  a  nation. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  opinion  the  anti-tax  people  have  formed 
of  the  present  ministry,  they  are  wrong  in  their  facts ; — they  say  that 
the  assessed  taxes  were  war-taxes,  and,  therefore,  they  will  not  pay  them 
in  time  of  peace ;  this  is  gratuitous  nonsense :  they  have  paid  them  for 
seventeen  yeai%  in  time  of  peace^  and  there  is  no  reason  upon  earth  why 
they  should  be  repealed  now  more  than  there  was  four,  seven,  or  ten 
years  since ;  the  action  upon  the  public  mind  has  been  produced,  not 
by  this  great  discovery  about  peace  or  war,  but  because  the  people,  are 
disappointed  by  the  effects  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which,  as  these  very 
orators  tell  us,  has  reduced  trade  in  the  metropolis  to  such  a  state  of 
depression  that  they  cannot  continue  to  pay  the  taxes. 

We  suspect,  although  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  extensive  emi- 
gration of  persons  of  rank  and  property  must  considerably  affect  the 
metropolitan  tradesmen,  that  the  shopkeepers  of  the  present  day  are  as 
well  off  as  any  class  of  the  community :  but  whether  they  are  or  are  not,  it 
is  clear  that,  if  they  choose  to  refuse  their  share  of  contributions  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  state,  they  can  claim  no  share  of  its  protection :  and  what 
then  ?  They  weaken  the  arm  of  the  law  which  protects  their  property. 
Might  will  overcome  Right,  and  the  whole  country  will  present  one 
extended  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion. 

It  ifi  quite  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  injuring  a  government  is 
the  way  to  produce  content  and  comfort.  Look  at  Belgium, — in  con- 
sequence of  the  revolution  in  that  country,  trade  is  absolutely  dead  ;— 
look  at  all  the  countries  where  the  people  have  turned  round  upon  their 
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mien.  We  repeat,  ure  lire  not  talking  of  the  present  goremment  liere 
with  any  party  feeling ;  we  ean  iee  their  faults  as  well  as  anybody, — 
but  we  would  even  conceal  them  al  present,  because  we  are  sure  that,  in 
enforcing  a  necessary  taxation,  they  only  do  that  without  which  the 
country  cannot  exist.  If  they  have  given  pledges  and  made  pfomiaes, 
they  will  doubtlessly  redeem  the  one  and  fidfil  the  other;  but  let  them 
wait  until  they  can  be  called  upon  so  to  do  constitutionally  in  pariia- 
ment,  and  do  not  let  a  fiiction  of  turbulent  and  dissatisfied  men  (and  it 
generally  occurs  that  the  most  violent  anti-tax  payers  are  people  who 
never  paid  a  direct  tax  in  their  lives)  thwart  and  embarrass  the  ministry 
by  a  resistance  which,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  at  onoe  weak 
and  wicked. 


We  do  not  venture  upon  the  province  of  theatrical  criticism  in  our 
eommentaries,  but  really  the  gigantic  undertaking  of  managing  the  two 
great  houses  by  one  hand  deserves  a  word  or  two,  rather  mider  the 
head  of  **  wonderful  fortitude,*'  than  in  a  classification  of  dramatie 
memoranda. 

Providence  has  given  us  two  eyes;  so  that  if  one  should  be  poked 
out  by  any  accident,  we  may  yet  see  with  the  other.  So  govemment 
gave  London  two  winter  theatres,  not,  perhaps,  with  the  providenta! 
forethought,  that  if  one  were  burnt  down  the  public  might  use  the  o  Aer, 
but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  they  might  emulate  and  stimulate  each  other 
to  great  exertions  for  popular  edification  and  amusement;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  theatrical  matters  were  never  in  such  a  flourishing  state  as 
when  there  were  two  distinct  companies  of  actors,  and  when  what  is 
called  the  monopoly  was  in  full  force.  Colman's  '*  John  BvII,'*  and 
Sheridan's  *'  I^zzaro,**  produced  to  the  rival  theatres,  nearly  about  tile 
same  period,  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  each.  Where  then  was 
the  great  mart  of  talent  ? — ^it  concentrated  in  what  Mr.  Spring,  the  box* 
book  and  housekeeper,  called  *'  the  Lane"  and  **  the  Garden,''  and 
blazed  away  in  public  splendour  and  private  respectability,  unlcnown 
the  moment  that  playhouses  sprang  up  like  pumpkins,  and  acmttered 
theatrical  ability  all  over  the  courts  ana  alleys  of  the  metropolis. 

The  two  great  eyes, — ^to  carry  on  the  allegory, — got  weaker  and  weaker 
every  year  till  at  last  the  speculation  in  either  became  very  bad  indeed. 
Mr.  Bunn  is  endeavouring  to  cure  the  ophthalmia  by  taking  both  under 
his  control ;  and  as  far  as  having  them  both  he  is,  perhaps,  wise ; — ^iii 
opening  both,  we  think  he  is  not, — unless  he  considers  it  right  for  the 
name  of  the  thing,  that  both  the  patent  theatres  should  exist. 

It  is  clear  to  us,  as  a  matter  of^  profit,  he  would  best  succeed  if  be 
closed  one  altogether.  A  sportsman  always  shuts  one  eye  when  he 
means  to  make  his  shot  tell;  and,  as  far  as  the  playhouses  are  con- 
cerned, it  seems  the  most  absurd  piece  of  pains-takmg  to  find  Mr.  King 
acting  Rolla  at  the  "  Lane**  one  night,  and  the  next  playing  Alex- 
ander at  the  "  Garden  '* — a  Mrs.  Sloman  (who  they  say  is  a  very 
fine  actress)  practising  the  pathetic  at  the  "  Garden*'  on  Monday,  and 
doing  the  sentimental  iu  the  ^^  Lane'*  on  Tuesday.  Select  one  house — 
say  Covent  Garden,  because  we  believe  it  the  larger — jam  into  it  all  the 
dignity,  sentiment,  pathos,  pantomime,  comedy,  farce,  and  interlude  to 
he  got ;  stuff  it  like,  a  turkey  at  Christmas,  and  shut  up  Old  Drury.  As 
it  is,  neither  house  is  ever  half  full ;  then  one  might  be  crowded,  and  the 
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moment  the  public  ascertaiiied  that  it  was  inconTeniently  crowded,  and 
that  there  was  not  a  box  to  be  had  to  see  Mrs.  Sloman  act,  or  hear  Miss 
Inferiority  (or  whatever  the  young  lady's  name  is)  sing,  they  would  all 
conspire  to  squeeze  each  other,  and  the  string  of  hackney-coaches  would 
reach  half  up  Long  Acre. 

for  an  enlargement  upon  the  question  of  the  majors  and  minors  w« 
have  no  room  this  month — ^we  may  hare  next;  but  we  must  just  ob* 
aerre,  that  the  acting  of  Mrs.  Yates  in  a  domestic  drama  (as  it  is  termed) 
called  **  Gh*ace  Huntley,"  at  the  Adelphi,  is  just  as  near  perfection  as 
anything  on  a  stage  can  be.  She  is  a  Garrick  in  petticoats,  and  sym- 
metrical as  her  figure  is,  we  hope  never  to  see  her  in  any  thing  else.  If 
Mr.  R^eve  would  act  his  fun  in  sober  sadness,  he  would  really  be  a  good 
player;  but,  like  another  and  a  much  greater  nume,  *'  the  drink,"  as 
old  Mrs.  Hamlet  says  in  the  play,  has  exactly  the  opposite  effect  upon 
his  fun  that  he  wishes  it  to  have ;  it  makes  him  dull,  stupid,  and  un- 
intelligible. 

Mathews's  gallery  at  the  Queen's  Bazaar  has  closed;  its  exhibition, 
and  its  complete  failure  in  attraction^  shows,  in  a  most  curious  manner, 
the  value  of  a  shilling  in  the  estimation  of  man  and  womankind.  While 
these  very  pictures  were  in  his  own  house,  huddled  higgledy-piggledy  in 
a  small,  narrow  gallery,  every  body  was  dying  to  see  them ;  half  the 
lords  in  the  creation  and  of  their  ladies,  all  the  sages  and  even  saints 
we^re  on  the  qui  vive  to  get  a  peep  at  Mathews's  pictures.  Here  have 
they  been  better  arranged  than  they  ever  were  berore,  seen  to  infinitely 
greater  advantage,  and  not  ten  people  a  day  have  been  to  look  at  them.  To 
be  sure,  in  going  to  Mathews's  house,  besidea  paying  nothing  for  admis- 
sion, the  visiters  were  sure  to  experience  the  effects  of  his  generous  hos- 
pitality— and  a  more  liberal  man  does  not  exist^-^the  cold  collation  was 
an  invariable  result  of  the  warm  reception ;  and  it  may  be,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  connoisseurs,  that  the  *'  plates"  were  a  greater  attraction  than 
the  "  pictures/'  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  absolute  n^- 
lect  of  the  collection,  valuable  as  it  is,  in  many  instances,  from  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  portraits,  but  in  all  from  the  peculiarity  and  exclusive- 
ness  of  its  character,  has  established  the  importance  of  twelve  pennies  in 
the  public  mind,  and,  what  is  more  mortifymg  to  a  zealous  friend  of  the 
craft,  the  entire  absence  of  any  interest  about  theatrical  matters  in  gene- 
ral society. 

The  Grarrick  Club,  recently  established  in  Kmg  Street,  Covent  (war- 
den, have  been  in  treaty  with  Mr.  Mathews  for  the  entire  collection. 
Should  they  agree  upon  terms,  they  propose  building  a  room  for  its  re- 
ception. We  can  conceive  no  destination  so  suitable — ^none  so  secure  as 
to  its  remaining  unbroken.  No  private  individual  could  or  would  buy  the 
portraits  of  four  or  five  hundred  actors.  The  collection,  if  brought  to 
public  sale,  would  be  weeded  of  the  good  pictures,  and  eventually  scat- 
tered and  destroyed,  which,  after  nearly  thirty  years'  labour  in  the  con- 
centration of  them,  would  be  too  bad.  At  this  Garrick  Club  they  would 
be  deposited  entire,  and  remain  in  the  most  suitable  locale  imaginable. 
We  hope  the  bargain  will  be  concluded,  because  we  are  sure  it  would  be 
desirable  to  preserve  the  '*  Gkdlery"  as  it  is,  and  pretty  nearly  certain 
that  it  would  be  the  best  bargain  for  Mr.  Mathews  himself. 


Cbe  Iton'd  iVtoutl^* 


**  AuiNA  HSoeriA  osicTviL''«*lfbra^ 


To  /A«  £tftlor  </  #A«  iVino  Monthly  Magaxine. 

Sir, — On  passing  through  Berkhampstead  the  other  day,  I  natural!/ 
sought  Cor  the  little  quiet  vicarage  in  which  Cowper  was  bom^-a.  dmring 
of  which  met  my  eye  in  the  pretty  parlour  of  pretty  Miss  Page  ef  tiie 
King's  Arms  Inn.  With  deep  grief  and  indignation  I  learnt  that  a  Vaadal 
named  Crofts,  the  present  vicar,  pulled  it  utterly  down  about  tkr«e  vcars 
ago,  and  raised  a  mass  of  brick  and  mortar  in  its  place.  Sir,  this  aet  nmld 
be  made  public,  in  order  that  public  scorn  may  recompense  the  bad  taste 
and  bad  feeling  of  the  parson  who  did  it.  If  you  think  so,  give  this  note  a 
comer  in  your  excdlent  Magazine.    Sir,  yours,  LL.D. 

[FVom  a  batch  of  *'  Merry  Poems**  we  select  the  following ;  butthe  writer 
must  do  better  next  time.] 

love's  alas  ! 

**  The  wane  of  tme  love  never  did  run  smooth.'* 

Th*  unluckiest  lover  sure  am  I 

That  ever  penned  a  sonnet. 
Or  eulogized  a  lady's  eye. 

Or  ti^  a  lady*s  bonnet. 

And  what  is  worse,  my  case  is  one 

That  hath  no  parallel 
In  Cupid's  calendar.    There's  none 

£*er  loved  so  ill — so  well  I 

Perhaps  you'll  think  Louise  is  crusty^— 

Or  else  too  young— or  I 
A  bachelor,  grown  old  and  fusty. 

Less  fit  to  wed  than  die. 

Or,  perhaps,  you'll  think  my  goddess  slily 

Some  one  else  caresses ; 
Or  that  papa  has  treated  drily 

Me  and  my  addresses. 

Yet  no :  I  am  but  twenty-one ; 

The  nymph  not  quite  so  aged ; 
Moreover,  I'm  an  only  son. 

And  she  quite  disengaged 

As  for  papa  and  ma,  I'm  sure 

They  11  never  rant  and  rave, 
Because  I  know  they're  both  secure. 

And  quieten  the  grave. 

Neither  is*t  absence  mars  my  lot ; 

Nor  illness,  which  is  worse ; 
Nor  yet  that  wedlock's  antidote, 

Yclept  an  empty  purse. 

Then  what,  you'll  ask,— what  can  it  be, 

I'  the  name  of  love  and  wonder,  • 
That  keeps  mv  sweet  Louise  and  me 

So  wrongfully  asunder  ? 

This — this  the  cause  of  all  my  woes — 

Woes  that  no  tears  can  quench ! 
She  not  a  word  of  English  Knows, 

And  I  not  one  of  mnch. 
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A  TreatiBe  on  those  DkoitlerB  of  the  Bndn  and  Nervous  System  nsuall 
considered  and  called  Mental.    By  David  Uwins. 

Our  planet  has  been  called  the  Bedlam  of  the  system.  If  it  be  so,  how 
pleasing  to  observe  the  more  convalescent  of  the  patients  strenuously  de- 
voting their  skill  and  attention  to  the  alleviation,  or  at  least  the  solace,  of 
tbek  common  maladv !  And  how  admirable  the  dispositions  with  which 
Providence  has  fltted  up  this  beauteous  hospital  of  incurables  I  What  end- 
less varieties  of  grace  cuid  sublimity  to  breathe  peace  and  gladness  to  the 
diseased  soul,  and  to  prepare,  by  the  gentlest,  but  most  healing  of  disciplines, 
the  human  maniac  for  tluit  better  condition  where  Reason  will  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  rabble  of  vices  and  passions  that  have  dethroned 
her  in  Qie  present !  Viewing  the  matter  in  tnis  light,  we  may  consider  our 
external  world  but  as  a  series  of  remedial  processes,  or  rather  paJliatives,  to 
assuage  our  several  lunacies, — its  glades  of  verdure — the  breeze,  the  brook, 
and  the  sweet  music  they  discourse — the 

Af et^i^fiBf  yiKa^fAa  \ 

those  summer-smiles  of  the  ocean — all  the  charms  and  spells  that  Nature 
flings  aix>und  us, — the  whole  eu^h,  in  short,  but  as  a  vast  elaboratory, 
where  the  medicines  are  mixed  and  compounded. 

But  our  vocation  restricts  us  to  the  prosaic  side  of  the  question.  We  ai*e 
not  all  so  mad  as  Dr.  Haslam  thinks ;  and  his  remark,  that  "  there  is  no 
individual  of  a  sound  mind,''  is  an  epigram,  not  an  aphorism.  Insanity, 
thank  God,  is  an  excepted  case  in  the  book  of  our  existence ;— a  parenthesis 
only,  that  interrupts  and  suspends  its  context ;  and  our  f]:iend  Haslam 
knows  it  as  well  as  we  do,  for  an  unsound  is  a  morbid  state  of  mind.  That 
which  is  morbid  implies  a  change :  whereas,  if  our  minds  were  unsound  in 
their  primary  structure,  insanity  would  be  a  symptom,  not  a  change.  Iliere 
is  notninff  like  bringing  these  gentlemen,  who  deal  in  strong  expressions, 
now  ana  then  to  b(^k.  But  our  business  is  with  Dr.  uwins,  whose 
Treatise  we  unfeignedly  think  is  the  best  which  the  subject  has  yet  called 
fi)rth.  He  treats  it  as. a  gentleman  and  a  scholar:  if  technical  occa- 
sionally, it  is  from  necessity,  and  the  penury  of  our  lan^age^  in  medical 
terms; — above  all,  he  affirms  nothing  but  from  a  copious  induction  of 
particulars.  But  why  busy  himself  amut  a  definition  of  madness,  or  about 
the  definitions  of  Darwin  and  Brown  ?  Why  not  enter  at  once  upon  the 
subject,  without  detaining  himself  and  his  readers  in  the  useless  ante- 
chamber of  a  definition  ?  Insanity  is  too  multiform  in  character,  and  too 
volatile  in  essence,  to  endure  the  chains  of  a  definition.  If  you  extend  your 
definition,  it  becomes  description ;  and,  as  definition  is  forbidden  to 
enumerate,  it  is  quite  dear  mere  can  be  no  definition  of  insanity.  Dr. 
Uwins  with  his  "  erroneous  conception,''  Dsrwin  with  his  '*  excess  of 
active  voUtion,"  will  not  help  us.  As  for  erroneous  conception,  we  need 
not  remind  our  accomplish^  author  that  the  most  sound  and  accurate 
conception  freouently  kads  to  those  entangled  problems  and  wild  eccen- 
tricities of  conauct  which  are  the  ordinary  phsenomena  of  madness.  Erro- 
nmms  conception,  supplying  volition  tmtk  motives  thai  render  its  exercise 
unsafe  to  tne  indivuntal  and  to  society ^  comes  somewhat  nearer  the  mark. 
Yet  how  much  must  be  implied,  &nd  how  much  omitted,  in  such  a  defini- 
tion! It  says  nothing  of  that  necessary  ir^edient  of  madness— a  too 
hurried  process  of  association ; — that  frtmtier*line  at  which  an  ardent 
imagination  ends,  and  a  disordered  intdlect  b^^fins.  We  could  have  wished, 
also,  that  he  had  let  phrenology  alone ;  for  it  grieves  us  to  see  him  stru^ling, 
like  Sinbad,  with  a  load  of  materialism  on  his  back  enough  to  sink  or 
atrai^le  him.    A  medical  reasoner*  who  vguea  from  c^ebral  oonforma^ 
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lion,  must  treat  insanity,  not  as  a  disease  to  be  cured,  but  an  eril  to  be 
borne.  The  usual  doctnuft  of  nund  wSk  answer  his  purpose  quite  as  weQ; 
and  it  is  a  rule  in  philosophizing  not  to  call  in  more  causes  than  are  re- 
quired to  account  for  a  py^  eflmslt  Th^cni^ideil  wens  4s  wadiAJiNk 
hares ;  but,  admittiuff  Peter  the  Hermit  to  have  l^en  determined  \ff  a 
projection  of  the  cereoral  mass  to  the  freaks  of  folly  and  superstition  w|^ 
turned  Europe  and  Asia  upside  down,  was  the  same  organic  (fispoattioa 
likely  to  exist  amongst  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  as  mad  as 
himself,  that flockedto  his  standard ? 

The  truth  is,  unpalatable  as  it  is  to  the  pride  of  human  philosophy;  ti&ese 
problems  must  for  ever  remain  imsolred;  their  solntion  implying'  a  total 
change  in  the  moral  constitution  of  our  nature.  It  were  a  more  useful  as 
well  as  a  more  modest  procedure  to  limit  our  inquiries  to  the  pathdogy 
of  the  disease,  with  a  view  to  establish  a  correct  mode  of  treating  patients 
who  are  labouring  under  this  awful  visitation ;  and  althoufi^i  to  mecEcal 
students  we  strongly  recommend  the  profound  remarks  of  .Dr.  Uwins  on 
the  pathological  conditions  or  proximate  causes  of  the  malady,  his  chapters 
on  the  Prospects  of  Recovery,  and  Uie  Preventives  of  the  disease,  eoptain 
good  sense  and  sound  reasonings  of  universal  application.  And  when  our 
author  quits  the  dry  and,  we  fear,  barren  soil  of  nosological  disquisition  for  a 
series  of  stron&^-minded  expostulations  upon  the  duty  "  of  being  satisfied 
with  cheaply-bought  pleasures,*'  of  keepiiut  the  nerves  **  alive  to  plea- 
6urable,and  dead  to  painful  sensations,'*  *'  of  cultivating  self-rospeet,**  and, 
as  a  precaution  against  religious  insanity,  which  is  a  frequent  and  melaii- 
oholy  phasis  of  the  disease,  urging  us  to  bear  in  mind  ^  that  piety  is  not 
measured  by  ardent  feeling,  or  by  an  asoetic  abstinenoe  from  the  Tueasures 
of  existence,"  he  speaks  in  the  lofty  and  convincing  tone  of  amoral  philoso- 
pher, whose  lessons  derive  resistless  authority  from  a  profinind  knowled^ 
of  man  and  his  unhappy  nature. 

But  it  is  to  the  treatmmU  of  the  disease  that  all  reasonings  ought  to  be 
subservient,  to  be  worth  a  farthing ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  what  rapid 
strides  have  been  made  in  this  interesting  branch  of  therapeutics.  T)if 
most  signal  improvement  is  the  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
directors  of  public  hospitals  and  of  private  establishments  to  prevent  the 
exhibition  of  the  patients  to  gratifV  a  wanton  curiosity.  Bedlam  was  at 
one  time  one  of  the  faahumable  sights  of  London.  Ben  Jonson  makes  Sir 
John  Daw,  in  the  **  Silent  Woman,**  escort  the  ladies  to  it  as  a  regular 
morning  lounge ;  and  even  so  late  as  1 784,  when  Mackenzie  published  his 
"  Man  of  Feeling,"  that  pleasing  writer  begins  one  of  his  chapters  thus :— 
•*  Of  those  things  called  sights  in  London,  which  every  stranger  is  supposed 
desirous  to  see.  Bedlam  is  one.  To  that  place,  therefore,  an  aoquaintance 
of  Harley's,  after  having  accompanied  him  to  several  other  showi,  proposed 
a  visit.'*  But  the  author  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Harley  his  own  good 
sense  upon  the  subject : — "  I  think  it  an  inhuman  practice  to  expose  the 
greatest  misery  with  which  our  nature  is  afflicted  to  every  idle  visitant 
who  can  afPord  a  trifling  perquisite  to  the  keeper;  especially  as  it  is  a 
distress  which  the  humane  must  see  with  the  painful  reflection  that  it  h 
not  in  their  power  to  alleviate  it.** 

The  DuchcBB  of  Berrl  in  La  Vendue.    By  General  Dcrmoncourt 

Pauvre  Madams  /    The  most  rigid  Engliah  prude— (we  say  £9§^U§k,  as 

the  prude  Knglish  is  the  prude  par  e2ve/^0«)-*niiiBt  ^  intemt  in,  and 
compassion  for»  the  flite  of  this  illustrious  but  unfortunate  lady.  Of  a  ngjit 
ro3ral  line*- the  widow  of  a  Bourbon — the  mother  of  a  prinee— she  haa  atnig- 
gled  with  difficulties  and  privations  Uke  a  heroine:  and  had  she  lived  m 
the  gallant  days  of  chivalry,  a  thousand^-ay»  ten  thouMnd^r-sworda  would 
^^a  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  aid  a  causa  wild  and  inpraatinble  as 
tha  one  ahe  engaged  iui  for  only  her  own  sweet  sake.   Much  and  deeply  as 
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we  re^t  the  statements  that  have  been  circulated  and  believed  to  her  dis^ 
adtiiita^,  we  areue  that  an  Italian  woman  is  not  to  be  tried  by  the  same 
Iaws  that  woold  aetemina  the  morality  or  immorality  of  an  English  one. 
The  Oaneial  who  leooids  har  vomaatio  advanturesv  very  properly  obsenres, 

<«  Uke  all  NeMollUn  n^Irli,  of  whatarer  rank  or  tlalioB,  the  has  reeeiTod  seareely 
any  eduoatlon.  Yfith  hsr  all  ii  nalore  and  instinct ;  iha  is  a  creatare  of  impulse ; 
she  allows  her  fieelxiigB  to  carry  her  away  without  attempting  to  restrain  them ; 
and  when  any  one  inspires  her  with  confidence,  she  yields  to  it  without  restriction. 
Sfaa  Is  capable  of  snpporting  tbs  grsatsst  fatigno,  and  enconntaring  the  most  appal- 
ling danger,  with  the  patience  and  courage  of  a  soldier*  *  •  *  *  •  Contrary  to 
the  general  nature  of  princes,  she  feels  gratitude,  and  is  not  adiamed  to  own  it. 
moreover,  hatred  Is  foreign  to  her  nature.  No  gall  ever  tinged  her  heart,  even 
against  those  who  have  done  her  the  most  injury." 

Had  the  Duchess  de  Bern  received  a  proper  edneation,  she  would  have 
been  ranked  amongst  the  worthies--a8  she  must  be  amongst  the  heroines — 
of  the  present  day.  In  many  thinj^  she  is  *'  a  glorious  woman** — ^half  mad 
and  whole  obstinate,  we  are  willmg  to  admit-— but  still  a  firank-hearted, 
generous  being»  with  enough  of  nobflity  in  her  little  heart  to  stock  half  the 
modem  courts  of  Europe  with  that  much*needed  quality.—- «-The  whole  of 
the  arrangements  in  La  Vendue  were  conducted  in  a  way  more  akin  to  the 
olden  than  the  present  period.  Though  the  peasantry  were  fkithful,  and 
attached  to  the  cause,  yet  there  was  a  want  of  union  of  purpose  amongst 
those  of  influence  and  power  in  the  district*  The  Duchess  must  have 
known  this ;  and  appears  to  us  to  have  relied  more  upon  the  generosity  of 
**  her  brave  Vendeans**  than  any  unimpassioned  person  would  consider 
wise  or  prudent  The  privations  experienced  bv  Madame,  and  her  various 
exploits,  have  been  for  some  time  before  the  public,  and  yet  the  Genersl's 
work  loses  nothing  of  its  interest. 

This  *'  novel  of  real  hfe,"  fbr  so  we  may  truly  call  the  volume  before 
us,  is  fhll  of  the  wildest  adventure,  told  in  a  graceftd  and  pleasing  manner, 
elegantiy  written  in  the  original,  and  wdl  translated.  The  tourmire — if 
we  may  be  permitted  the  expression— of  the  language  is  preserved,  and  we 
are  happy  to  find  that  the  book  is  likely  to  nave  the  popularity  it  de< 
serves. 

The  heroes  of  La  Vendue  appear  to  have  been  as  mudi  worked  upon  by 
a  relijnous  as  a  political /uror.  They  wore,  suspended  from  their  neck,  a 
scapijdary ;  and  one  prisoner  had  attached  to  his  scapulary  a  gold  heart, 
surmounted  by  a  small  cross,  upon  which  was  engraven-^oon  and  thb 
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We  cannot  avoid  noticing  a  very  characteristic  anecdote,  of  the  trans- 
lator's own  selection  i  perhaps  it  would  be  too  Hrang,  at  present,  ibr  the 
French : — 

''.Among  the  ktters  written  to  the  Duchess  of  Berris  was  one  from  Marshal 
Soult,  stating  that  he  would  he  entirely  hers  (t^ui  a  file)  on  condition  that  she 
would  re-establish,  In  his  favouri  the  office  of  Constable  of  France,  Her  reply  was 
as  follows : — 

**  Monsienr  Le  Marshal, 

^  The  sword  of  Constable  of  France  is  to  be  won  only  in  the  field  of  battle.  I 
await  your  presence  there." 

Bravo,  Madame  1  Under  NapdeoHi  Soult  was  a  brave  and  skilfVil  sol- 
dier ;  a  fawning  sycophant  during  the  short  revival  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty ; 
iHit  what  hss  Muis  Flulippe  to  expect  after  such  an  offer  from  his  Minis- 
ter of  War?  ^    ^ 

We  cordially  recommend  General  Dermoncourt's  Narrative,  both  fbr  its 
interest  and*  information,  and  have  only  to  regret  that  it  was  not  published 
in  a  smaller  and  cheaper  form. 
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travels  and  Researchee  in  Cafiraria ;  describing  the  Character,  Cu»* 
toxng,  and  Moral  Condition  of  the  Tribes  inhabiting  tbaH  pottion  of 
Southern  Africa;  with  Historical  and  Topographical  Remaiks,  illus- 
trative of  the  State  and  Prospects  of  the  Briti^  Settlement  on  its 
Borders,  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the  progress  of  Cirili- 
zation.  By  Stephen  Kay,  Conesponding  Member  of  the  South 
African  Institution,  &c. 

The  ci^dlization  of  the  immense  savage  population  with  which  the  BrilSsh 
possessions  in  Southern  Africa  are  environed  is  becoming  eveiy  day,  both 
m  a  moral  and  political  sense,  a  matter  of  deen  and  increasing  moment. 
Under  this  impression  we  have  perused  the  smaU  but  judicious  work  before 
us  with  feeling  of  far  greater  interest  than  its  varied  contents,  amusing  as 
they  are,  would  otherwise  have  excited. 

With  ext^isive  opportunities  for  observation,  it  fortunateir  happened 
that  the  present  author  combined  a  spirit  of  investigation  and  the  advan* 
ta^e  of  much  general  information ;  so  that,  independently  of  its  serious 
obiect,  the  work  is  valuable  as  a  book  of  travels,  and  contains  more  mis- 
cellaneous information.lhan  a  single  volume  of  such  a  size  would  seem  to 
promise. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Kay  as  to  the  proprictj^  of  rendering  mis- 
sionary stations,  when  discreetly  managed,  the  foundation  of  our  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  coloured  Africanders ;  but,  from  a  strong  in^>res- 
sion  that  it  will  be  from  the  promontory  of  A£nca  that  the  tide  of  civilixa- 
tion»  with  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  freedom,  will  ultimately  overflow 
the  whole  of  that  immense  continent,  we  would  place  fkr  more  stress  thaa 
he  has  done  on  the  propriety,  nay,  the  necessity  (in  a  political  sense),  of 
the  appointment  by  Government  of  civU  agents  to  reside  with  the  diffmit 
tribes,  as  advised  by  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  in  their  Report  on  the 
Cape. 

With  the  same  views  we  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  orisnnal 
costume  of  the  Caffer  nation — the  kilt,  &c.— should  be  carefully  retain^  as 
the  partial  assumption  of  a  second-rate  European  dress  would  soon  renter 
them  ridiculous  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  their  inland  neighbours, 
and  effectually  counteract  the  force  <^  their  example  in  more  important 
matters. 

For  information  in  some  particulars  which  he  considered  beyond  his 
purpose,  the  author  has  very  properiy  referred  the  reader  to  other  wotkn, 
among  which  we  would  requote  those  by  Lichtenstein  and  Tliompson,  with 
the  addition  of  tiie  delightful  "  Letters  fh>m  Southern  Aftica,*  by  Rose, 
not  mentioned,  but  real^  entitled  to  high  praise  for  their  ^descriptions  of 
the  subhme  and  beautiful  in  landscape. 

In  concluding  we  would  remark,  that,  though  rather  too  much  inclined 
to  the  gloomy  side  of  the  picture,  the  view  of  Uie  native  tribes,  as  given  by 
this  wnter,  fUllv  accords  with  our  previous  impression  that  tiiey  are  the 
most  intel%ent,  brave,  generous,  and  picturesque  race  of  savages  known: 
indeed,  their  very  vices  and  superstitions,  dreadful  as  they  are,  frequently 
arise  from  untamed  force  of  character  and  vigour  of  imagination^  as  the 
rankest  weeds  spring  from  the  richest  soU. 

Some  traditional  records  of  the  principal  tribes  are  well  condensed ;  and 
the  historical  details,  quoted  from  Pringle,  relative  to  the  patriotic  usurper 
and  pretended  prophet,  Makanna,  are  romantic  and  interesting.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  can  only  wish  for  many  more  such  missionaries  as  Mr.  Kay,  and 
the  fostering  interference  of  a  benevolent  Government,  to  render  the  now 
wild  Africanders  of  the  wilderness,  in  less  than  hidf  a  centmy,  nJOst  im- 
portant allies  to  the  British  Crown  in  AfHca. 
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He  Heiress,    a  vols. 

Quite  a  modem  faiiy  tale.  The  Heiress  is  ^  fiair  daaasel,  ^ho  has  been 
gifted,  even  in  her  cracQey  with  all  sorts  of  good  gifts— beanty,  wealth,  and 
eveiY  amiable  quality ;  yet,  as  in  this  world  there  is  no  sunshine  without 
shade,  or,  as  the  old  ballad  has  it, 

^*  Kvery  white  has  its  black. 
And  every  sweet  has  its  soar,** 

so  the  career  of  the  fair  Helen  (such  is  the  name  of  the  heroine)  has  it» 
chequers  of  light  and  shadow.  The  story  opens  l?y  the  "  gentle  lady^s  ** 
return  home,  as  an  orphan,  to  the  old  ancestral  hail,  which  she  had  left 
with  her  parents  in  a  vain  quest  of  that  health  which  they  were  not 
destined  to  find.  The  scene  in  the  village  church,  which  she  visits,  to  gase 
alone  upon  the  tablet  inscribed  with  their  names,  is  very  touching.  We 
are  soon  in  the  very  thick  of  the  love  adventures ;  and  never,  since  the 
days^  of  Penebpe,  was  gentle  dame  so  beset  with  smtors.  The  first — "  a 
sublune  sort  of  vVerter-faced  man'' — having  to  perfection  the  "  dear  corsair 
expression — half  savage,  half  soft,"  very  nearly  cuts  the  work  short  in  the 
first  volume ;  and  as,  evening  after  evening,  the  parties  stand  watching 
thunder-storms,  moonlight  skies,  &c.  &c.,  we  b^n  to  wonder  how  the 
**  course  of  love"  woulf  run  at  all,  without  an  obstacle  in  the  way.  For- 
tunately, the  gentleman's  temper  is  a  very  sufficient  obstacle,  and  Helen 
refuses  the  fascinatingMr.  Dormer  on  principle.  Divers  other  lovers  suc- 
ceed ;  and  at  last  the  Heiress  makes  a  most  charming  feminine  and  indis* 
creet  choice-**-when  we  say  indiscreet,  we  only  mean  as  regards  worldly 
praspects.  However,  all  ends  well  at  last,  ana  we  have  the  youn^  couple, 
as  the  faiiy  tales  have  it,  "  living  very  happily  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.'* 
The  dialogues  are  lively  and  spirited, 

A  Report  of  the  Method  and  Result  of  the  Treatment  for  the  Malignant 
Cholera,  by  small  and  frequently-repeated  Doses  of  Calomel,  with  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Complaint.  By  Josepl^ 
Ayre,  M.D.,  Physician  to  several  of  the  Charities  iu  Hull* 

80  much  has  been  written  and  published  on  the  subject  of  **  the  cholera," 
and  80  little  to  encourage  a  hope  of  any  remedy,  still  less  of  a  specific,  being 
discovered  for  it,  that  we  are  very  ^septical  when  a  new  plan  of  treatment  or 
cure  is  announced.  Taldng  the  sum  total  of  reported  cases  and  recoveries,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  latter  bear  to  the  former  rather  above  the  proportion  of 
B,  third;  and  this  result  has  come  oat  under  mat  variety  of  treatment,  and 
under  as  great  variety  of  medical  talent  ana  cure,  each  person  probably 
hoWng  different  o^Hnions  as  to  the  origin  and  pathnlo^cal  conditions  of  the 
disease,  which  have  led  to  the  most  strdn^  and  opposite  practices  in  endear 
vourinffto  subdue  it.  Can  it  then  be  said  that  those  who  have  struggled 
through  the  disease  under  such  experimental  treatment  have  been  cured  f 
May  it  not  rather  in  truth  be  said  that  they  have  eeoaped  from  the  .m'mta 
diligenHa  medkwrum  by  the  strength  of  eood  constitutions  and  the  reparsr 
tive  energies  of  nature  ?  Upon  Dr.  Ayre  s  own  showing,  his  treatment  by 
small  and  firequently-repeated  doses  of  calomel,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
were  only  reduced  from  more  tiian  a  Mrei  to  ay{j^,bein£  43  out  of  219 — 
a  reduction  far  too  smaU  to  warrant  a  conclusion  that  calomel  must  bencer 
forth  be  considered  a  specific  remedy  for  so  intractable  and  rapidly-destruc- 
tive a  disease.  That  it  was  folly  and  fairly  administered,  our  readers  will 
judge  when  we  state  Dr.  Ayre's  own  words  on  the  subject  ;^ 

*^  The  larfcest  ijuantity  of  oaldmel  taken  by  a  patient  of  mine,  one  who  reco- 
vered, WM  580  grains,  anii  the  smallest  alKNU  U  or  20  by  an  infant,  the  medinqi 
aiBoant  being  about  80,  though  many,  patientt^  nod  some  of  them  children,  took 
from  200  to  300  grains.  No  e»U  •fftcH  of  am^  kind  arose,  either  then  or  tmce,  from 
the  medicine :  no  tevere  ptysdism  occurred  in  any  case,  and  it  was  only  to  (qw 
persons  that  I  thought  it  necessary  to  order  anything  to  correct  it." 
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Dr.  A3rre  considers  the  diiease  ralher  epidariiie  than  conUgioQs,  and  n 
this  opinion  we  faHy  eoncur.    His  theory  of  the  disease-  is. 

^*  That  it  ooiiiUu  MieotUUly  io  an  interroptiim,  sad,  in  its  mali|{naiit  tern,  ia 
a  sudden  and  antire  OMsationj  of  the  lecrttion  ot  (he  liver ;  and  primarilyi  aa  tha 
result  of  It,  of  a  congestion  of  the  portal  circle  or  secretary  system  of  veins  of  the 
liver ;  and  in  the  malignant  kind,  sncoessively  of  those  veins  of  the  abdoounal 
viscera  and  vertebral  colamn  whose  venous  drcnlation  is  associated  wiUi  them. 

*"'  That  the  remote  cause  of  this  state  consists  in  a  morbid  irritation  primarily  set 
jni  in  the  stomach  and  boirals  by  a  oertnin  maiarmt  assisted  by  nnwhnissnme  noi ; 
that  the  malaria  it  of  a  tpeislfis  nature,  and  generated  in  esrtain  looalltiv  can- 
apicuooi  for  defective  drainage  sad  other  definite  Mcaliarities,  and  wnmght  into  a 
elate  of  malignancy  by  eoneurrent  but  inappreciable  oonditiona  of  tha  atmeaphara ; 
that  the  spedfic  malaria  thus  modified  exerts  its  influence  chiefly  in  the  localities 
where  it  is  generated,  and  wheroi  from  its  concentration,  it  is  imbued  with  tha 
most  power ;  and  iMtly,  that  it  affects,  within  the  range  of  its  influence,  aim^ 
exdunveljff  Uiose  only  of  the  community  in  whom  a  predisposition  is  indaeed  bvtha 
habitual  dUute  of  anunal  food,  and  by  the  derangement  of  the  stomal  and  or  the 
system,  which  has  resulted  from  an  exclusive  and  improper  use  of  vegetable  and 
fermenting  diet*' 

In  this  lies  the  secret  why  the  poor  in  this  and  all  countries  endured  its 
attacks,  and  why  the  better-conditioned  classes  were  almost  wholly  exempt 
from  it.    Dr.  Ayre  says— 

'*  or  all  the  patients  1  saw  in  this  town,  not  a  dosen,  out  of  upirards  of  tin> 
hundred,  were  in  circnmstanoes  to  procure  meat  daily,  and  many  only  ones  » 
twioa  a  week,  and  some  only  very  oooasionally ;  while  the  remainder*  fonmng  an 
immanse  mijorityi  not  at  all." 

Br.  Ayre*s  treatment  was  giving  one  or  two  grains  of  calomel  with  one  or 
two  drops  of  laudanum  every  five  or  ten  minutes,  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  case ;  watching  the  decline  of  the  disease,  and  widening  the  intervu 
of  giving  the  medicme  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  But  uttle  external 
treatment  was  adopted— chiefly  mustard  poultices  to  the  abdomen,  and  bags 
of  warm  sand  to  the  feet. 

Dr.  Ayre  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  profession  by  his  works  on 
Dropsy  and  Disordered  Digestion ;  and  the  present  work  wul  not  derogate 
from  the  character  he  has  long  held  as  a  highly  intelligent  and  talented 
physioiaa 

Aurungzebe.    3  vols. 

.  The  East  has  lately  become  a  favourite  domain  of  fiction.  Eor  a  timei 
its  only  associations  were  those  of  the  inimitable  Arabian  Nights ;  but  of 
late  there  have  been  many  modem  associations.  Mr.  Fraser*s  "  Kunilbash** 
first  introduced  scenes  of  Indian  history ;  and  his  sacking  of  Delhi^  by  • 
Nadir  Shah,  was  a  true  and  terrible  picture.  The  present  volumes  intro* 
dnoe  a  portion  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  reigns  of  the  Moqgul  dy^ 
nasty.  Aunpigzebe  was  an  unustml  combination  of  opposite  qualities.  He 
was  brave*  yet  politic ;  superstitious,  yet  making  his  very  superstition  mi- 
nister to  his  purpose ;  just  when  on  the  throne,  yet  scrupling  at  no  crime 
to  obtain  its  possesskm.  As  a  man,  the  balance  is  feafftilly  against  him; 
as  a  monardi,  he  merits  the  highest  encomiums.  The  story  is  aninuied 
and  various ;  while  the  hero,  as  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  do»  gets  into  all 
sorts  of  scrapes.  The  revolt  of  the  fakirs  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  tak; 
and  is  spiritedly  mansged.  It  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  Auzungsebe*  that, 
in  this  rebeUion,  whi«m  at  one  time  made  him  tremble  on  his  throne,  be 
armed  one  fanaticism  against  another,  and  g^ve  his  soldiers  speUs,  which, 
he  said,  worn  about  the  person,  were  securities  of  victory, — and  securities 
they  certainly  were,  for  the  beUef  in  success  is  the  first  step  to  its  achieve- 
ment. The  fiikir  Buccas  is  an  original  sketch ;  and  the  last  scenes  increase 
In  interest.  There  is  some  pleasant  description ;  and  the  Oriental  chaiaeter 
is  well  preserved. 
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A  BynopsiB  of  Sj^stematie  Botany,  as  cotmeoted  wUh  iM  Plaati  adfantted 

into  the  Pharmacopoeias;  accompanied  by  a  Planisphere,  showing  thd 
Class  and  Order  of  the  Medical  Genera,  accotdinj;  to  linttttus  and 
Jussieu.    By  Thomas  Castlo,  F.L.S. 

Mr.  Oastle  is  well  known  to  ths  medical  studeiit  as  a  compiler  of  elemsntarv 
works  on  Surgery  and  fiotany— his  condensation  of  Sir  AsUev  Cooperli 
Lectures  into  a  cheap  duodecimo  havine  had  a  run  among  the  hospital 
ehisses*  The  present  Work  has  a  tery  neat  atkl  ingenious  planisphere  for  a 
frdntispieee,  consisting  of  a  revoMng  circular  card)  havins  engrared  on  it 
the  twenty-fbut  Linn^an  botanical  classes  and  orders ;  and  in  three  outer 
eoncentric  cil^l^  are  marked  in  succession  the  Linncean  genera,  the  Lin* 
naean  natural  orders,  and  the  orders  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
Jussieu.  We  are  very  unwilling  to  disparage  any  of  Mr.  Castle^s  endea- 
vours to  communicate  Information  to  his  younger  brethren,  but  we  are  con- 
strained to  say  that  there  is  more  of  ingenuity  than  utility  in  the  present 
pi^odaotion.  Medical  students*  must  learn  not  medicsl  otuy,  but  general 
botany  in  the  fields,  if  they  mean  to  learn  it  at  all ;  it  is  one  of  the  descrip* 
tiY«  sciences,  and  can  be  aeouired  only  by  personal  examination  of  the  od*^ 
jects  described.  The  mere  loading  tne  memory  with  botanical  terms,  or 
the  hard  Words  of  the  Jttssieuan  systemi  cannot  be  called  knowing  or  learu' 
ing  botanyi  nor  will  it  enable  a  student  to  creep  thivtigh  an  examination  at 
Apotheearies*  Hall,  whete,  if  he  has  no  other  knowledge  of  the  sulojeot 
than  what  he  has  gained  from  books,  he  will  assuredly  be  rejeeted. 

Picken's  Traditionary  Stories.    2  vols. 

The  two  very  entertaining  volumes  before  us  posse^^  a  douUe  interest 
— one  arising  from  the  animated  nai*ratives  of  Mr.  Picked :  the  other,  from 
the  Tact  that  the  legends  have  their  origin  in  real,  not  fictitious  occurrences. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  pleasing  in  thus  chasing  the  shadows  of 
departed  times,  ana  giving  to  their  characters  and  achievements  a  name 
4nd  an  habitation  among  oursdves. 

Tradition  enables  its  to  see,  as  through  a  dim  dass,  visions  of  gone  by 
days ;  and  he  who  disperses  the  darkness,^ and  enables  us  to  behold,  face  iid 
fiu3e,  those  who  have  been  knowil  to  us  only  as  dreams,  may  be  termed  a 
moral  necromancer,  and  deserves  Our  thanlcs  and  eratitude.  Albeit  that 
Mr.  Picken*s  style  is,  at  times,  uncouth  and  unpolisned>  there  Is  a  racinesd 
and  vigour  about  his  descriptions,  and  an  earnestness  in  his  delineation  of 
character,  which  render  his  productions  of- more  interest  than,  at  the  com- 
mencement, one  would  be  led  to  suppose;  s'et  over  the  first  or  second 
page,  and  you  are  sure  to  go-  Oil  with  racreasea  and  increasing  pleasure  to 
^e  termination.  '*  Lady  Barbara  of  Carloghie  and  the  JohnstoneS  of 
Fairley ""  is  a  tale  founded  not  upon  one«  but  upon  many  traditwns,  and  is 
replete  with  incident,  combining  lx)th  power  and  sweetness ;  the  story^ 
shoWihg  the  ill  effects  arising  u'om  unequal  marriages,  Would  dramatiscf 
admirably,  and  display,  at  the  same  time,  an  excellent  morale  <*  The  Three 
Maids  of  London'*  is  a  slight,  but  pleasing  sketch  of  those  who  wooed  aaer 
the  teshion  df  Bit  Walter  SootVs  "  Lochinvar/*  and  will  afford  much  plea- 
sure to  readers  who  love  adventure.  '*  The  PriorS  of  Lawford  **  is  a 
long  and  varied  legend ;  interesting  as  a  whole,  but  somewhat  unequal  in 
patts.  The  long  conversations  on  theological  subjects  are,  in  our  opinion^ 
out  of  place)  perhaps  our  Scottish  friends  may  not  think  so, — ^they  are  fond 
of  eontniversy,  consequently  the  dialogues  are  in  keeping  with  the  times. 
At  all  events,  as  they  have  but  little  connexion  with  the  tale,  it  is  easy  to 
overlook  Uieni,--a  plan  we  need  not  recomtnend  to  practised  novel-readers. 
''The  Hays  and  the  Fight  of  Lonoarty*  \i  a  vivid  and  Ipirited  ikttch 
of  what  occurred  in  the 

«  Days  when  <mr  King  Rel)erl  raa  j(." 
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hdeed»'Vr«iei«OQiltomiai^^  who  nmaage  a  short  Wo  hdler 

thim  thfi  author  of  ''  The  Dominie  8  Legacy/*. 

The  notes  impended  to  these  volumes  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
do  much  credit  to  Mr.  Picken*s  research  and  selection ;  hut  we  luiTe  a 
crow  to  pluck  on  the  score  of  Mherality ;  it  does  not  become  the  inhabitant 
of  one  jpoor  country  to  cast  \he  poverty  of  another  country  injts  teeth  as  a 
reproach.  We  consider  the  expression  "  vermin/'  applied  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Irish,  (who,  Mr.  Picken  says,  with  some  shadow  of  truth,  ••  infest  this 
countiT,'*)  as  a  stain  both  upon  Mr.  Picken  s  page  and  reputation.  AH  the 
worid  Knows  our  author  to  be  a  Scotchman ;  and,  as  Scotchmen  are  by  no 
means  celebrated  either  for  their  liberality  of  sentiment,  their  stay-at-home 
habits,  or  depth  of  purse,  it  would  have  been  wiser  in  him  to  have  looked  at 
home  before  he  coarsely  stigmatized  another  nation. 

Howitt's  Book  of  the  Seasons,    Second  Edition, 

We  hail  with  real  pleasure  the  re-appearance  of  this  delightfid  rotume* 
Its  e^,terior  has  been  much  improved ;  and  it  makes  an  elegant  adfiUon  ta 
the  librai'y,  without  losing  its  attractions  as  one  of  the  most  entertaanu^ 
companions  we  know  of— m  the  field,  or  at  the  fire-side,— on  the  mountain  s 
brow,  or  by  the  mar^  of  some  quiet  river. 

We  recommend  fiiend  Howitt*s  book  to  all  classes  of  readers ;— to  the 
romantic,  because  of  its  acquaintance  with  whatever  ennobles  t^d  directi. 
without  destroying,  the  bnght  influences  of  imagination ; — to  the  phi- 
losophic, because,  devoid  of  everything  like  bigotry  or  party  spirit,  it  leads 
the  mind  to  inquire  and  investigate  with  zeal  and  energVi  bearing  still  in 
remembrance  the  power  "  which  is  above  all,  and  in  aJl/'  To  the  youo^ 
Howitt's  '♦  Book  of  the  Seasons  "  will  prove  a  little  library  of  natural  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  poetic  reader  cannot  fail  to  aupreciate  the  wise  and  genuine 
poetry  with  which  Mary  Hewitt  has  enridieaher  husband's  prod^cSon, 

Nurse  M*Vonmecn. 

This  is  a  little  Irish  stoiy,  belonging  entirely  to  the  sister  island:  it  has 
not  even  found  an  English  publisher,  and  the  author  is  one  quite  unjowwn 
to  us ;  but  this  we  must  say,  that  we  know  not  when  we  have  met  so  charm- 
ing a  tale.  It  is  full  of  nature  and  pathos,  and  told  with  the  most  touehing 
simplicity.  It  is  the  history  of  a  child  whose  father  contracts  a  second 
marriage,  and  is  supposed  to  be  told  by  her  nurse.  It  deserves  to  be  unl« 
versally  read;  and  to  be  so,  it  only  requires  to  be  known. 


THE  ANNUALS. 
The  season  of  the  Annuals  is  again  with  us,  reminding  us,  top  soon,  that 
winter  is  at  hand.  Our  readers  are  aware,  that  tliis  feasant,  if  not  pus 
fitable,  class  of  works,  was  introduced  into  England  as  Christmas  presents; 
but  one  untoward  circumstance  or  another  has  contributed  to  forwaid  their 
publication  so  long  before  the  "  rolling  year  '*  brings  round  the  memed  of 
its  months,  that  they  are  now  almost  as  much  Easter  Offerings  as  New 
Year  s  Gifts.  Tlie  evil  is  great;  it  is  a  sort  of  annual  /efe  iIb  .se,  and  « 
contnbutmg  to  the  downfall  of  a  race  the  extinction  of  which  we  shall  »* 
gret.  We  could  better  spare  better  works ;  like  the  crvsanthemum  in  a» 
garden,  they  enhveu  the  patiis  of  literature  when  productions  of  emtor 
value  are  away  from  us.  They  make  no  very  heavy  claims  upon  our  ^mt 
and  purse,  but  they  are  gay  and  gladsome  things,  and,  as  8oimniA» 
*  njndstup  Offerings,  or  Keepsakes,  always  welootoe  to  our  taUe«  ♦  In 
Octobw,  however,  they  are  out  of  place;  and,  but  that  duty  oonuida  a 
present mspection,  we  shouW leave  the  external  covera unbrokeoTaSllar 
tnem  aside  until  the  snow  was  around  us.  and  the  wind  hivwiod  abOHt  tlie 
weu-closed  wmdows,  whij^  we  sat  by  the  checrftd  fire  and  laughed  iU 
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thnttU'  to  iiedni.  We  itfrnstv  haw0v«r»  intrdduee  to  our  reftdeni  the  Annnak 
fi>r  1 834,— although  we  may  not  live  to  see  the  year  they  propose  tocomme^ 
motate.  We  sh^  dass  them  according  to  ^eir  respective  ages,  com- 
mencing with 

.  The  Forget  Me  T^ot. 

"  It  is  alwc^  .a  pleasant  volume»—>and,  at  least,  does  not  j^row  weaker  with 
increasing  years.  Although  the  parent  of  a  score  of  flourishing  children,  it 
maintains  and  establishes  its  claim  to  rivij  in  vigour  and  beautv  the  best 
among  the  many  to  which  it  has  given  birth ;  with  us  its  claim  will  continue 
undisputed.  Here  we  have  eleven  prints,  soma  of  surprising  excellence, 
and  few  below  mediocrity.  The  frontispiece  is  perhaps  the  best;  it  is 
from  a  drawing  by  Hart,  of  whose  high  talents  we  nave  had  frequent 
occasion  to  speak.  '*  The  Great  Balas  Ruby  **  is  accompanied  by  a  fine  and 
spirited  tale  by  Miss  J^wrence,  who  has  dwelt  so  lon^  and  so  ardently 
among  the .  legends  of  the  olden  time.  "  Chains  of  the  Heart  **  is  the  print 
that  succeeds  it,  with  a  story  in  which  we  recognize  the  master-hand  to 
which  the  "Forget  Me  Not*'  has  been  long  indebted.  "The  Mother*s 
Picture  *'  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Stone's  happiest  efforts.  Prout  and  W,  Westall 
have  contributed  two  excellent  landscapes.  "  Victoria  *'  pleases  us  least  of 
any,  unless  it  be  the  "  Julia  *'  of  Mr.  Wood.  "  Scottish  Haymakers,**  bv 
Kidd,  is  a  sweet  print ;  and  the  accompanying  letterpress,  by  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  volume.  The  literature  of  the 
*'  Forget  Me  Not  **  is  this  year,  at  all  events,  above  par.  The  contributors 
seedi  to  have  done  their  best,  and  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of  writers 
♦•known  to  Fame.*'  "The  Will**  is  one  of  Miss  Mitford's  most  pleasant 
stories,  and  '*  Tibbie  Inglis  *'  one  of  Mary  Howitt*s  happiest  ballads.  Mr. 
Stone,  an  American,  and  "  the  Old  Sailor,**  appear  to  be  exclusively  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Ackermann ;  the  one  Ls  an  able  assistant,  the  qther  ai^ 
efficient  "help.**  On  the  whole  we  congratulate  the  editor  on  the 
successfhl  results  of  his  annual  labours,  and  nope  to  do  so  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Friendship's  OiFering, 

Mr.  Pringle,  the  editor  of  "  Friendships  Offering  **— we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  why  so  excellent  a  name  is  withheld  fh>m  tlie  title-page  of  the 
book-— ha3  for  many  yean  succeeded  in  rendering  his  volume  the  best  of  the 
Annualv,  as  far  as  its  literary  contents  can  make  it  so ;  but  the  publishers 
are  not  equally  fortunate  aa  regavda  the  embellishments,  yiiih  the 
exception  oi  two  or  three,  those  before  us  are  exceedingly  meagre.  Two  of 
Mr.  Kichters,  and  one  by  Mr.  Pastorini,  are  almost  enough  to  prevent  the 
" Friendship*s  Offering'*  ever  being  a  friendships  offering  from  us  ;  to  sav 
nothing  of  the  "Ball  Room,*'  and  the  mournftil-looking  lady  " Isabel. * 
But  we  have  amends :  the  portrait,  after  Jackson,  is  very  beautiful.  Our 
copy  happens  to  be  a  bad  impression.  The  background  is  "  rotten,'*  and  it 
is  printed  in  a  slovenly  manner.  Still  we  can  perceive  and  estimate  the 
beauty  of  this  plate.  The  frontispiece  is  a  sweet  subject ;  "  The  Devotee,*' 
by  J.  M.  Moore,  a  young  artist  of  great  promise.  "  Innocence,'*  from  a 
painting  byParris,  IS  also  a  delicious  print.  We  cannot  say  as  much  of 
another  production  of  the  same  pencil— "The  Absent."  There  is  a  fine 
landscape  by  Martin,  the  only  one  of  his  that  we  perceive  in  the  Annuals  of 
this  ytear.  If  our  praise  of  the  illustrations  has  been  somewhat  qualified, 
we  m^iy  safely  speak  of  the  literary  contents  in  terms  of  unmingled  approba- 
tion, and  jriiace  the  contributions  of  the  editor  among  the  best  m  the 
v(4ume.  The  book  is  perhaps  a  littie  too  Scotch ;  the  themes  are  for  the 
most  part  Scotland,  and  Scottish  men  and  women  ;  but  for  this,  if  a  £euilt, 
we  are  amply  compensated  by  their  excellence  and  deep  interest.  Leitch 
Kitchie,  Barry  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Norton,  Miss  Mitford,  Coleridge,  Banim, 
Chatles  Tayler,  Whitehead,  and  a  host  of  other  admutible  and  distinguished 
writers,  have  united  to  work  out  the  contents,  and  they  have  laboured  to 
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fbod  pCurpoie.  The  book  will  lieiir  ceading  ihMn  bfiginhing  to  ad«  Wa 
Hiake  no  exception*  for  we  have  not  fi)und  a  single  week  or  faulty  pen  i 
and  80,  we  once  more  offer  our  Annual  thanks  and  oongratulatiions  to  Mr* 
Pringle. 

The  literary  Souvenir. 

We  iM  uaebLe  to  oompliment  Mr.  Watts  thie  jrear*  Hie  rttxane  is 
infierbr,  in  all  respects,  to  any  of  the  nine  by  which  it  has  been  preceded* 
SeUing  aside  Wilham  and  Mary  Howitt ,  his  list  of  contribntors  le  ezoeedifigly 
meagre ;  and  the  plates,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  poof  ia  design  Md 
wretch^  in  execution.  We  write  this  *'  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger/* 
because  we  cannot  forget  that  Mr.  Watts  was  the  first  to  give  to  the  dale 
of  works  introduced  among  us  ftom  the  German,  a  fkr  higher  charieter 
than  their  original  importer  ever  contemplated  for  them.  If  he  has  eufTered 
competitors  v>  outsiep  hini  in  the  race,  the  fiiult  is  aU  his  own.  Be  hM 
announced  a  new  series,  to  commence  with  the  next  volume.  Be  amst 
summon  all  his  energies,  and  call  upon  all  his  Mends,  to  aid  him  in  the 
task,  or  he  will  tiever  regain  the  advantage  he  has  lost.  His  "  New  Betiea  ** 
^ust  be  new  altogether— or  the  consequences  will  be  that  the  **  Soiivadf  ,** 
once  by  much  tne  best  of  the  Annuals,  will  be  the  lowest  of  the  dass* 
Above  all,  he  must  not  continue  under  the  impression  that  saving  is  always 
gain ;  it  is  often  ikr  otherwise* 

The  Amulet. 

Although  we  cannot  exclude ''  The  Amulet  **  ftom  the  annual  list,  there 
itfe  circumstances  (we  adverted  to  them  more  distinctly  last  year)  whkh 
prevent  our  conunenting  upon  it  either  in  the  way  of  praise  or  blame.  As 
far  as  we  are  concern^,  it  must  rest  upon  its  own  merits,  whatever  they 
maybe. 

The  Landscape  Annuel. 

Mr.  Rosooe  is  an  excellent  compiler.  He  has  contrived,  from  year  to 
year,  to  lay  before  us  a  very  interesting,  and,  we  may  add,  valuable  book, 
m  which  ne  has  so  judiciously  blended  fact  with|  fiction  as  at  once  to 
amuse  and  infbrm  the  reader.  The  volume  for  the  present  year  eonlains 
**  The  Tourist  in  France.**  The  illustrations  (in  mimber  twcflty^eix)  aie 
en  from  the  pencil  of  J.  D.  Harding,  and  very  beautifhl  thqr  are^  the  sab* 
jects  wen  chosen,  aiid  the  peculiar  character  of  the  several  plaoea  sldlfiiDy 
preserved.  The  engravers  have,  with  fow  exceptions,  done  jnalioe  to  the 
painter;  and,  altogether,  the  fifth  volume  sustidns,  if  it  do  netjadd  lo» 
the  reputatiott  which  its  predecessors  have  gained.  It  ki  a  muv^DoiMitf 
cheap  book. 

The  Comic  Offering. 

Miss  Sheridan  is  Welcome,  although  the  weather  is  yet  too  siuuur— 4oo 
much  of  the  glad  and  gay  in  nature— to  enjoy  her  company  fLR  we  snaU  do 
when  the  sleet  and  the  storm  bid  the  fire  blase  on  tne  oheerftd  hearth. 
This  is  a  most  ungallant  complaint ;  and  we  trust  the  fair  editor  will  take 
the  sentence  only  as  it  is  meant.  In  truth,  her  book,  at  least,  should  iMve 
been  kent  for  November ;  it  might  then  have  saved  many  a  predens  life. 
We  shall  keep  it  until  long  evenings  and  blue  devils  prevail,  and  so  am 
ohrSelves  with  it  as  to  b^ome  omnipotent  against  the  evil  influence  of 
both.  Meanwhile  we  have  dipped  into  it,  found  it  full  of  fun,  read  one 
excellent  story  by  Lady  Clarke,  hal^a-dosen  merry  poems  by  the  editor, 
(^nned  over  a  score  of  puns-^not  the  leas  welcome  for  beim^  old  inaida 
m  a  new  dre8S,^^and  laughed  **  Until  our  sides  dki  ache  **  at  the  admiraUe 
WoOd-euts  that  so  abound  in  the  Volume. 

The.  Picturesque  Annual. 
The  first— but  it  will  not  be  the  last— of  Mr.  Charles  Heath's  pleasant 
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and  prafitabto  hmfiy.  Rmoour  I9  loud  in  praise' erf  the  **  K^epsftke/*  the 
•♦  Book  of  Beauty,'*  and  the  Work  of  Tomet ;  and  we  look  for  them  with 
ftntldpations  of  deep  delight.  The  **  Piotui^flque'*  containsi  twenty*one 
views  on  the  iea^coasts  of  France,  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Statnleld : 
they  are  all  of  exceeding  beanty,  and  engraved  with  extreme  care.  But 
Mr«  Hea^  hae,  in  this  respeot,  an  advantage  over  all  his  eompetiiera*  A 
print  earekssly  executed  nerer  passes  through  his  hands :  his  own  studio 
IS  ftill  of  competent  artists  to  finish,  and  his  own  eye  quick  to  detect  any 
incompleteness,  before  a  work  is  issued  te  the  public  under  the  sanction  ii 
his  name.  Mr.  Ritchie  has  done  his  part  w^ :  he  is  the  veiy  perftKstion  oi 
short  and  exciting  storjr-tellers ;  and,  withal,  a  good  coUeotor  of  useful 
information.  His  style  is  at  once  clear  and  fordble ;  and  he  possesses  the 
happv  knack  of  carrying  the  reader  on  with  him  from  page  to  page,  with- 
out the  wearying  of  a  moment  The  **  Picturesque"  is  not  only  a  beautiful* 
but  an  useful  book. 

The  Oriental  Annual. 

This  is.  at  least,  a  novelty  in  Annuals ;  the  views  ate  all  in  India,  and 
an  by  Mr.  Daniel!,  from  sketches  taken  on  the  spot.  Many  of  the 
scenes  are  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  Art  appears  to  have  combined 
with  Nature  in  order  to  produce  all  the  imagination  pictures  of  the  goi^ 
geous,  the  grand,  and  the  beautiful  in  the  "  rich  East.**  Mr.  DanieU  nas 
not  been  fortunate  in  his  selection  of  engravers ;  few  of  them  have  done 
justice  to  his  admirable  designs.  Neither  can  we  congratulate  him  on  his 
destiny  in  being  assooiatMl  with  the  Rev.  Hobart  Gaunter.  This  gentle* 
man  writes  too  much  like  a  clergyman — we  mean  no  disrespect  either  to 
him  or  to  his  calling^he  does  not  warm  with  his  subject  i  tne  splendours 
of  art  and  the  elories  of  nature  become  tame  matters  under  his  pen ;  and 
we  marvel  how  ne  who  has  seen  them  can  so  ill  describe  what  he  has  seen. 

The  Landscape  Album. 

Although  the  plates  in  this  volume  have  been  seen  before,  they  have,  for 
us,  a  very  considerable  interest. .  The  other  Landscape  Annuals  have 
sought  and  found  their  attractions  abroad :  this  confines  itself  to  home ; 
and  amon^  the  scenery  of  our  own  country  the  artist  is  never  at  a  loss* 
'*  Great  Britain  lllustiftted,'*  in  fifty-nine  views,  fat  fifteen  shillings,  mav 
surely  expect  purchasers.  It  is  well  worth  the  money :  beautifidly  printel 
el^antly  Douttd,  and  containing  a  mass  of  information  relative  to  the  more 
important  or  picturesque  points  in  Great  Britaii»~-it  may  safely  ask  and 
expect  a  word  of  recommendation  firom  us. 

The  Juvenile  Forget*me-Not. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  one  of  the  Annuals  that  more  fuUy  sustains  its  pro« 
fessed  object  than  the  "Juvenile  Forg;et-me-Not"  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Its 
plates  are  pretty  and  pleasing,  and  its  Uterary  contents  admirably  suited 
hr  the  young. 

The  Drawing-Room  Scrap-Book.    By  L.  E.  L. 

We  have  permitted  this  volume  to  remain  until  the  close  ()f  our  notice, 
although  it  is  justlv  entitled  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  Some  years 
have  pajssed  since  Miss  Landon  proauced  a  long  and  connected  poem ;  her 
peti  has  not  been  laid  aside.  From  time  to  time  we  have  had  ample  proofs 
that  her  mind  neither  "  slumbered  nor  slept ;"  but  we  have  looked  with 
anxiety  for  the  appearance  of  her  muse  to  claim  another  wreath  in  addition 
to  those  she  had  so  nobly  won.  The  poets  have  of  late  deserted  Parnassus. 
As  if  satisfied  with  their  glories,  they  sat  themselves  calmly,  if  not  with 
indifference,  at  the  base  of  the  sacred  hill,  and  smiled  at  the  many  small 
wits  who  essayed  in  vain  to  occupy  the  stations  they  had  left.    But  they 
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will  yet  tosert  their  right;  and  the  tone  of  their  Moond  advent  is  peihikpa 
nearer  at  hand  than  we  have  been  led  to  imagine.  The  '*  Zenana'*  is  « 
poem  longer,  we  believe,  than  any  Miss  Landon  has  yet  produeed, — ^w^  do 
not  hesitate  to  add>  it  is  also  better.  If  there  be  less  of  the  wild  lt|X!uriance 
of  frncy*  there  is  more  of  the  full  ripeness  of  intellect ;  if  our  amacemeat 
be  less*  our  admiration  is  greater ;— thore  is  the  sane  rioh  stiNne  of  Une 
poetry,  the  new  produce  of  an  inexhaustible  mine.  The  poem  is  throegfaoaft 
one  of  rare  beauty  and  deep  pathos,  and,  moreover,  shows  a  praovoid 
knowledge  of  subjects,  to  become  acquunted  with  which  one  would  ^m?ginfr 
a  lifetime  too  brief*  Our  readers  should  be  made  aware  that  the  jplaks 
were  all  placed  before  the  writer,  who  was  then  called  upon  to  wtile,  m 
that  each  might  be  distinctly  referred  to  in  the  text— a  ta^^k  of  immense 
difficulty  under  any  circumstances,  but  especially  so  when  the  views  were 
all  in  a  countiy  with  which  the  poetess  could  have  had  Uttie,  tf  anj«  ac- 
quaintanceship. The  task  has  been  triumphantly  accomplished ;  and  our 
marvel  at  her  ingenuity  is  almost  equal  to  our  admiration  of  her  gwnas. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  extract,  to  detail  the  various  inddents,  or, 
indeed,  to  explain  tne  peculiar  character  of  the  poem ;  but  we  refer  our 
readei-s  to  the  "  Drawing-Room  Scrap-Book ''  for  the  richest  treat  the  year 
can  give  them. 
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"  A-  DifiOooavr  of  Uftltri*  ICtdic«r  «<w- 
pcitlni;  aUo  Practical  Fbannacyj  General 
Tberapeutlci,  and  Medical  JHrispradence. 
with  Toxicology.** 

Tlie  aeeowf  VolMte  of  4bO  Work*  of  Um 
AuUior  of «« OofU'I^ov  Rbfn«." 

'a  "Treatlfe  oa  7Uld  ForaAcalkm,- and 
olbirr  Sabjecti  connected  with  tb«  t>atiea  of 
the  Field  Engineer,**  by  Capt.  J.  8.  Maeaatty. 

A  BOW  NOTel,  entitled  **  Cecil  Hyde.*'  Is 


A  new  HieCorind. Novel,  mUlled  " 
dUtoii,*'  a  Tale  of  the  SerenteenUi  Ceatory.    • 

The  **  Laagaage  of  Flowert,**  with  lUastra- 
tlve  plates. 

"Boaieo  Celdi )  from  the  earUeit  period  of 
thcBomo  Oolaogo  to  the  iMtoetioa  of  tho 
evpire  oader  CoMtaoiioe  Pala^logus,  with 
Obaervatioot  on  aome  of  the  most  remarkable*** 
ftc,  by  J.  Y.  Akerman. 


Tho  third  and  eoaeJadiag  vohiae  of  "  CoL 
Hodifes*  Narratire  of  the  Expedition  to  For* 
tugal.*' 

"  Hampden  In  the  Nineteenth  Oentory.    Or 
€o(le<|«leo'oa  the  Brroi*  aofd  iMproremcnM 
DfSovicty.*' 

"  TheSecTfd  Claeaiesr  or  CaUMt  Ubravy 
of  DiTinlty*  with  an  original  Introdactory 
Ettay  to  each  author  ;**  edited  by  the  Rer.  It. 
Catteruole,  B.D.,and  the  Rer.  R.Stebhliig, 
UJt. 

••  An  Eeaay  oa  the  Rowan  ViUaa  of  tht 
Augoatan  Age.  their  ArchiteoMirai  Dlapoaitloo 
and  Enrichnienti,  apdtbe  Remains  of  Roman 
Ponettic  Edlflcea  diacovered  in  Great  Bri- 
tain/'   By  Thomaa  Monle/ 

*«Tto  Bock  oflke  UafalMiig.**  an  SxpooU 
tieO,  wUhKotM. 
Mokanna,  or  the  Land  of  U»e  Savage*  in  3 

VOlf. 


FINE    ARTS. 

WINTXR  BXRIBITION  OP  THK  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

Thr  Second  annual  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Deceased  and  Livinfif 
Painters  of  the  English  School  has  been  opened  during  the  month,  and 
under  circumstances  that  justify  us  in  congratulating  those  by  whom  the 
plan  was  originally  formed  and  subsequently  carried  into  action.  It  was  v^ 
rare  sight  to  see  the  works  of  our  great  masters  drawn  from  their  solitude 
in  some  ancient  hall,  or  remote  gallery,  to  gratify  and  instruct  the  artists,  of 
ear  own  time,  and  to  enlighten  the  amateur  on  a  subject  of  which'  he  was 
comparatively  ignorant ;  or,  at  least,  upon  which  his  ideas  had  been  chiefly 

fathered  ftovd  ul-engraved  prints.    Several  of  the  finest  productions  of  Sir 
oshua,  Gainsborough,  and  Wilson,  are  now  at  the  rooms  in  Suffolk-street, — 
so  many  models  upon  which  the  present  race  may  form  iheir  tastes,  and  by 
which  Uiey  may  be  guided  to  future  excellence.    Sir  W.  W.  Wynn  is  the 
chief  contributor  of  Wilson's  pictures ;  Admiral  ToUemache  of  those  by 
Gkunsborottgh  and  Reynolds.  The  exhibition  is,  however,  yet  in  its  infancy. 
If  the  present  exceed  in  value  and  utility  that  of  last  year,  those  that  are  to 
follow  must  be  of  &r  greater  excellence.    The  various  stores  throughout 
the  country  must  be  thrown  open ;  it  is  a  matter  in  which  all  who  love  art 
are  deeply  interested ;  and  the  possessors  of  tiie  many  gems  scattered 
throughout  the  kingd<Hm  will»  doubtless,  lend  liberally  to  ic^wA^m  object 
that  cannot  but  lead  to  the  most  beneficial  results.    We  could  ourselvea 
point  out  many  to  wbom  applications  would  alone  be  necessary  to  enrich  the 
gallery  in  Sulfelk-street,  to  an  extent  inflnitel}^  beyond  the  wealth  it  can  at 
present  boast.    The  season  at  which  the  exhibition  takes  place  is,  moreover, 
favourable  to  the  object,  inasmuch  as  coUectors  would  feel  but  little  incon-^ 
veoienoe  to  strip  the  walls  of  their  town-houses, — ^e  pictorkl  adornments 
of  which  are  more  easily  accessible  during  the  inftincy  of  the  itistltiition. 
We  have  mentioned  the  works  of  Reynolds,  Wilson,  and  Crainsborough,  as 
the  more  attractive. of  the  exhibition ;  but  it  contains  also  those  of  Hogarth, 
Zoffani,  Hoppner,  Moriand,  Romney,  Barry,  Fuseli,  Opie,  Northeote,  &o. 
&e.;  with  a  plentiful  and  pleasant  sprinlding  of  pictures  by  artistB  who 
are  yet,  comntratively,  on  the  road  to  that  f&me  which  their  pt^dteessors 
achieved.    Mr.  Charles  Landseer  has,  among  others,  a  sweet  cabinet  pic- 
ture—Clarissa Harlowe,  in  the  room  of  the  Sheriff's  Officer, — ^which  cannot 
U\\  to  establish  him  as  a  worthy  competitor  of  his  more  eminent  brother. 
Iinton*8  view  of  ancient  Yeii  is  aa  aomirable  landseape.    Mr.  J.  B.  Pyne 
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exMbfits  three  excellent  pdin^Bger  He  is,  ve  believe,  a  new  exhibitor  in 
London ;  but  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of  "comYhissions**  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Mr.  Cooper  iinot  so  good  here  as  we  have  seen  him  elsewhere ;  one 
flne  picture  is  destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  an  old  man  in  the  comer,  m 
wretched  perspective,  and  worse  taste.  Two  paintings  by  T.  Creswififc 
attracted  pur  especial  notice,  Mr.  R.  B.  Davis  i$»  as  usual,  excellent  in  his 
'*  portraits  of  animals,*'  and  country  scenes.  A  fancy  portrait,  **  Lady  Betty,** 
by  Mr.  Stone,  calls  fiw  a  word  of  praise ;  ^  a  scene  on  the  Medway,  by 
A.  Piieat,**"^a  name  with  which  we  are  not  ftLmihar,-^pleased  us  mudi.  *'  The 
Water  Colour  Room'*  is  also  ri^  in  e^^cellent  works,  both  of  the  old  and 
modern  painters ;  but  the  principal  attraction  here  is  the  collection  of  per* 
traits  of  illustrious  characters  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  painted  in 
enamel  by  Mr..  Bone.  These  alone  are  sufficient  to  form  an  exhibitioD. 
Altogether  we  augur  well  of  theplan,  from  this  second  winter  exhibition  of 
the  Society  of  British  Artists*  They  have  merited  and  received  very  exten- 
sive meouragement  and  support  It  has  been  gratifying  to  the  fiiends  of 
art  to  find  their  exertions  increasing  from  vear  to  year,  and  their  improve- 
ment manifest.  It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  we  transcribe  the  following 
remarks,  introductory  to  the  catalogue. 

'*  The  Society  of  Britiah  Artiets,  on  opening  their  second  annual  winter  exhihi- 
tion  of  the  works  of  deceased  and  Uvin^:  painters  of  the  English  sdioal,  dahn,  irttk 
some  degree  of  confidence,  the.  patronage  of  the  -British  public.  That  claim  rerts 
on  several  grounds. — In  ihe  first  place,  the  exhibitiorv  4uplafs  ^^mena  of  the 
works  of  nearly  seventy  artists,  whose  talents  were  admitted  oy  their  oontemporar 
lias,  aod  whose  reputation  has  been  subsequently  confirmed  by  general  consent  la 
the  next  place,  it  is  evident  that  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  eelebrated  deceased 
masters  is  ca^oulated  to  benefit,  in  aa  essential  degree,  the  race  of  living  artists, 
who  will  here  have  an  opportunity  of  carefully  inspecting,  and  deriving  instracdea 
from,  many  of  those  pictorial  efforts  whidi  are  the  pride  and  honour  of  the  Biilidi 
school. 

ft«  For  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  accomplishing  the  latter  object^  the  Soeiety 
have  placed  the  productions  of  the  living  in  close  contact  with  some  of  the  hsst 
performances  of  the  dead;  in  order  that,  by  an  attentive  examination,  the  emnhrni 
artist  of  the  present  day  may  ascertain  the  means  by  which  his  most  favoured  ^e- 
decessors  attained  their  high  and  justly  deserved  reputation.  With  this  especial 
view  ^e  Soetety  have  invited  those  exhibitors  who  are  not  enrolled  amongst  itt 
members  to  work  on  their  pictures  for  two  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  ohifai- 
tion  ;  beinc  of  opinion  that  as  much  may  be  acquired  by  touching  on  their  nwn 
worksi  in  the  presence  of  so  many  fine  originals,  as  by  making  mere  cold  copies 
from  the  most  admired  productions  of  others.*' 


PUBUOATIONS. 

Povtrait  of  Sir  Wnltcr  Scott,  engraved  by  J.  H.  Robinson^  from  the 

painting  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 

We  believe  this  print  will  be  universally  aoknowledped  as  the  most  perfect 
qtecimen  of  British  engraving.  To  our  minds,  it  is  without  a  rxvml,  attheagh 
we  have  the  more  excellent  works  of  Sharpe  in  our  memory,  and  the  most 
lauded  of  more  recent  engravers  within  our  roach.  We  regard  it  as  a  [trium- 
phant refiitation  of  the  aesertiont  that  however  we'may  excel  onr  continental 
neighbours  in  small  and  highly-finished  plates,  we  are  yet  behind  them  in 
the  higher  and  nobler  walks  of  art  We  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  en- 
graver m  Europe  can  excel  this  example ;  but  we  are  not  bold  enough  ts 
8ay»  that  we  have  not  other  engravers  besides  Mr.  Robinson  who  ean  equal 
it*  The  painting  is  one  of  Lawrence's  happiest-«a  striking  likeness  of  the 
great  author,  yet  taken  in  the  mood  and  at  a  time  when  a  man  would  most 
clesire  to  sen^  his  semblance  down  to  posterity.  It  is  a  most  pleasant  picture 
-<^no  that  wm  take  the'plaoe  of  all  others  m  the  esteem  of  the  miQieas  to 
wjioip  the  gcefti  pfiun^tex  Of  human  naturo  was  dear. 


Pine  ApU^Thelhrama.,  Wt 

BartmH  of  Miss  9eel,  eDgraTad  hj  Coutins,  hem  a  ptotuie  hf  tSir 

This  print  is  a  fitting  and  a  worthy  compaxuon  to  that  of  young  Li^htoi)* 
so  muoh  and  go  iusUy  lauded  a  few  years  ago.  It  represents  a  lovely  girl 
playing  with  her  dog,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  landscape ;  it  is  painted  with 
all  the  delicacy  and  sKill  of  the  great  British  artist*  and  has  heeu  ^^D^urahlv 
rendered  hy  Mr.  Cousins. 

The  Sea  Shore;  engraved  by  C.  Lewis^  from  a  drawing  by  Bonnington. 

There  is  much  artist-like  feeling  in  this  priAt ;  a  little  more/nt>A  would 
have  made  it  a  more  desirable  acquisition.  The  wofks  of  BoQiungton  have 
yet  to  receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  engraver, 


THE  DRAMA. 

eOVINT-OASDSV  AND  I]]tUBT«Z.Aini« 

The  hopes  of  the  drama  are  now  vested  in  a  monopoly.  The  same  corps 
of  theatrieab  may,  at  times,  be  seen  at  both  houses  during  the  same  even- 
ing. On  this  arrangement,  and  others  of  a  similar  stamp,  we  may  offer 
some  remarks  on  a  mture  occasion.  The  effect  of  the  present  management 
has  hitherto  been  to  revive  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  and  other  s&ndard 
dramas.  On  the  night  of  the  opening  of  the  theatres,  the  play  of  the 
Tetr^ft,  as  altered  and  emasculated,  and  patched  and  spoiled,  dv  the  pro- 
fane handling  of  Diydcn  and  Davenant,  was  performed,  m  which  Macready 
sustained,  with  considerable  ability,  the  part  of  Prospero.  Mrs.  Sloman, 
too,  has  made  her  re-appearance,  after  an  absence  of  six  years.  She  has, 
since  her  first  evening,  of  perfbrmance,  sustained  the  character  of  Isabella, 
in  the  Fatal  Marriage;  of  Mrs.  HaUer.  in  the  Stranger;  and  some  others. 
We  have  seen  sufficient  of  her  to  authorize  an  oj)inion  that  she  is  not  cal* 
oulated  to  sustain  a  falling  cause.  Her  acting  is  at  times  vigorous  and 
dignified,  vehement  and  commanding;  but  in  the  amiable  and  more  tender 
emotions  she  is  rather  deficient.  There  is  a  grace  of  action,  and  less  of 
those  minor  qualifications  generally,  that,  though  not  the  prominent  cha- 
racteristics of  a  good  actor,  are  equally  essentia  to  success.  In  the  mad 
scene  in  Isabella,  there  were  parts  where  she  played  admirably.  Her  voice 
is  powerful*  and  her  physical  strength  appears  sufficient  to  enable  her  to 
go  through  the  most  arduous  parts  with  an  unabated  energy,  which  wiH 
greatly  induce  success  in  characters  such  as  IsabeBa.  As  fielvidera  she 
did  not  succeed ;  there  was  a  want  of  feminine  tenderness  and  affectionate 
solicitude,  without  which  this  character  (the  audience  scarcely  ever  sym- 
Dathizing-with  the  traitress  Belvidera)  is  worse  than  uninteresting.  Mf. 
Maeready  has  been  adding  fresh  laurels  to  his  theatrical  crown,  and  has 
convinced  us  more  than  ever  of  his  expellence,  and  of  what  industry  and 
study  will  do  to  supply  the  place  of  natural  qualification,  With  a  most 
unmusical  voice,  Mr.  Macready  has  acquired  the  art  of  uttering  sentiments 
of  deep  feeling,  with  a  touching  pathos  that  is  irresistible.  Judgment,  and 
a  sound  taste,  have  made  him,  from  apparently  unfitting  materials,  the  best 
actor  now  on  the  stage.  As  the  Stranger,  he  was  reaSy  great.  His  burst 
of  grief,  when  he  exclaims,  "  Villain!  of  what  a  woman  naat  thou  robbed 
met'*  was  delivered  with  a  poignancy— a  bitterness— perfectly  thrilling.  In 
all  his  representations  he  has  supported  the  same  hign  character. 

One  o'clock,  or  ike  Wood  Demon,  has  been  dramatized  as  an  afterpiece. 
As  a  spectacle  it  has  good  points,  but  beyond  that  we  cannot  extend  our 
praise.  A  pleasing  melodrama  called  the  Ferry  emd  the  Mill  has  been 
more  recently  produced.  It  is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  French  Le  Meunier 
de  Livonie,  and  is  written  by  Mr,  Pocock.    It  is  the  means  of  introducing 
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sooM  aplenikl  ipicUrU'eireeU.  Mr«  Maoretdy  htfft  tJao  iMen  fteacmitiii^ 
Werner,  to  which  character  we  offer  him  the  hii^hest  pmise  when  we  watf 
hedidjualioe.  We  hsve  no  doubt  that  the  ensuing  month  will  sffcni  ns 
more  amide  room  for  cntieism*  ..." 

A  lady  of  grett  musical  promise  is  expected  to  appear  shortly  m  the  idM- 
racter  of  Rulina  at  Dntry  Lane»  Her  name  b  Atkinson,  and  siie  m  the 
pupil  of  ft  fiireigner. 

The  lessee  has  engaged  ttr.  Warde*. 

'nie  plav'of  AnirniM  and  Cieopatra  is  advertised  fbr  represaitaliooL  ft 
has  been  altered  by  Mr.  Macready. 

if  AYIIARKST  THS  ATRS. 

The  season  of  this  theatre  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  We  caonol  hi 
this,  however,  take  plac^  without  offering  our  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
excellent  management,  indicious  and  sometimes  brilliant  i>erformances»  to 
which  we  have  oeen  a  delighted  witness.  There  has  throughout  the  sum- 
mer months  been  a  run  of  novelties,  attractive  and  various  in  their  character 
as  anv  ever  offered  by  a  public  caterer  to  theatrical  taste.  During  the  last 
month  there  was,  however,  one  grand  failure,  for  which  the  manager 
can  scarcely  be  considered  responsible,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  a  fint- 
rate  actor  not  always  appearing  at  I'ehearsals*  We  allude  to  the  productioo 
ot  Othello  with  the  part  of  the  Moor  most  savagely  maltreated  by  some  gentle- 
man, whose  name  escapes  us,  from  New  York.  The  horrors  of  the  maaof 
sickly  refinement  at  bemz  compelled  to  listen  to  the  drawlers  and  ranters  of 
Shakspeare  in  a  country  bam,  could  not  be  more  overwhelming  than  our 
own  at  witnessing  this  effort  of  bad  taste  and  imbecility.  In  one  part  onlj, 
through  the  whole  of  the  tragedy,  did  our  friend  the  American  act  IQce. a 
rational  biped,  and  that  was  m  a  minor  portion  of  the  play,  where  OthdOo 
reproves  Michael  Cassio  for  his  quarrel  and  drunkenness.  In  this  inferior 
'scene  he  acted  well.  ^  But  in  those  parts  where  the  Moor's  breast,  that  vol* 
cano  of  passion,  emits  its  doubts,  its  fears,  its  murderous  resolves,  its  ex- 
quisite anguish,  he  ranted,  he  raved,  he  played  the  part  of  a  tragic  harle- 
quin. When  he  kneels  with  lago,  and  declares  nis  is^tention  of  beiqg 
revenged,  he  literally  leaped  to  a  Icneeling  posture,  in  a'  method  that  mi 
trulj^  grotesque.  It  was  meant  to  express  the  sudden  resolve  of  passion, 
but  it  was  a  contemptible  failure.  When  the  Moor  finds  out  his  teriiMe 
error,  his  consternation  was  childish,  and  what  ou^ht  to  have  been  pi^(hf*i^ 
was  but  a  maudlin  whine.  Throughout  the  piece  nis  acting  was  bad ;  .and 
90  strong  at  one  time  was  the  disapprobation  of  the  audience  at  the  &Ise 
conceptions  and  ludicrous  ranting,  that  an  universal  hiss  assailed  the  un^- 
tunate  debutant.  This  was  too  much,  and  probably  man^  of  the  subse- 
quent Ikilures  in' points  that  might  have  been  made  hits,  is  fairly  attributable 
to  this  discouraging  circumstance.  A  more  complete  failure,  however,  we 
have  scarcely  ever  witnessed. 

Mr*.  Elton  played  I  ago,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  improve  the  good 
opinion  we  have  always  entertained  of  him.  His  conception  was  correct, 
nor  did  he  overstrain  in  his  efforts  to  act  up  to  it.  .  Could  he  but  cooouer 
himself  of  one  vice,  he  might,  with  pains  and  study,  make  himself  afirst- 
rate  actor,— we  allude  to  a  method  he  has  of  saspinKt  distending  his 
nostrils,  and  a  cei-tain  "  hanging  of  the  nether  lip,  that  ^wayslooka  »>reed 
and  disagreeable.  It  is  a  straining  after  effect,  and  an  attempting  to  give 
undue  importance  to  commonplace  speeches.  ..There  is  tog,  at  times*  &shi- 
died  coolness  that  appears  the  result  of  prodigious  effort— such  painstaking 
to  be  calm  1  He  should  rid  himself  of  this,  and  trust  more  to  the  dignity  m 
sentiment  ex|»essed  by  his  author*  Often  an  actor  loses  much  of  the  appifeose 
that  he  would  receive,  by  artificially  giving  a  colloquial  sentence,  or  even 
in  delivering  a  poetic  idea,  \^  not  resting  si^iently  on  the  beauty  of  what 
.he  delivers,  and  aiming  to  render  it  additionally^  important  by  the  meniri- 
Clous  display  of  action  and  redundant  emphasis.    Over^aotiBg  is  the  friitt 


ol*  Mr.  SUon,  and  if  he  wi]l«tiiiTe  td  qiife  it»  he  may  yet  adYaace  to  one  of 
the  highest  positions  in  his  profession.  ... 

Mr.  Vining  is  a  gentleman  who  never  violates  taste*  and  he  consequently 
made  a  very  good  Michael  Cassio.  There  was  something  too  mu^  of  tiie 
li^ht-eomedy  air  in  it,  but  on  the  whde  the  part  was  wdl  sustained.  We 
would  counsel  him,  by  the  by,  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  dressing  of  his 
parts ;  in  fact,  to  make  a  study  of  it,  and  take  for  his  moddl  Mr.  Jones,  late 
of  Covent  Garden,  who  was  the  most-  exquisite  in  this  way  of  any  aotor  we 
remember,  and  he  made  it  telL  well :  Mr.  Vining  should  do  the  same.  -This 
remark  is  drawn  from  us  not  so  much  by  his  costume  in  Micha^  Cassio, 
though  it  was  far  from  unexceptionable,  as  from  the  way  he  dressed  Count 
Almayiva,  in  the  Marriage  of  Figaro.  The  Count  is  high  in  station  and 
presumed  to  be  wealthy,  and  should  be  attired  accordingly ;  but  Mr.Vinii!^ 
scamps  his  oiiter  man  in  the  faded  dress  of  a  dragoon  subaltern.  We 
throw  out  this  hint  to  the  lively  and  clever  Mr.  Vining  in  perfect  good  feel- 
ing, and  with  the  best  intention.  He  is  deservedly  a  iisivourite  with  the  audi- 
ence, and  we  would  gladly  make  him  more  so. 

Uncle  John^  a  farce  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Mr.  Buckstone,  has  just 
been  brought  out,  and  it  is  most  certainly  a  palpable  hit  Mr.  \V.  Farren, 
who  personates  Uncle  John,  is  everything  that  a  ludicrous  imagination  can 
picture  of  a  gentleman  of  sixty,  who  is  everlastingly  proclaiming  his  juve- 
nility of  constitution.  He  is  a  more  comic  Major  Longbow  on  tne  theme  of 
muscle,  and  with  a  droll  triumph,  auite  inimitable,  challenges  his  intended 
wife,  Eliza  (Mrs.  Humby),  to  feel  his  biceps.  We  will  not  attempt  to  un- 
ravel the  plot,  as  we  cannot  afford  the  necessary  space,  but  must  not  pass  on 
without  giving  our  meed  of  praise  to  Mr.  Strickland  and  Mrs.  Glover.  The 
gentleman  is  making  rapid  strides  towards  assuming  a  station  equal  in 
rank  to  Mr.  Farren,  though  the  old  man  of  the  one  is  very  different  to 
that  of  the  other;  agreeing,  however,  in  one  point,  namely,  their' truth  to 
nature.  The  lady  is  as  she  always  is— busy,  bustling,  meddling,  and  ex- 
C^ent. 

But,  peTha])S,  the  greatest  treat  of  all— and  we  have  been  speaking  of 
treats— IS  to  witness  the  pehformance  of  Mr.  Farren,  as  Item,  in  the  Steward. 
When  his 'hoarded  treachery  is  discovered,  there  are  parts  in  his  acting 
from  which  Keah  might  have  copied. 

There  have  been  n\any  operas  performed,  in  which  Miss  Paton  has  takai 
the  prominent  characters.  Of  this  lady  we  have  seen  nothinj^  to  induce  us!to 
alter  our  original  opinion.  .  "Without  again  alluding  to  her  smging,  we  could 
.  wish  that  slie  would  attend  a  little  more  to  acting — a  matter  that  vocalists 
too  much  despise.  It  Is  no  more  the  part  of  a  lady,  than  it  is  of  an  actress, 
to  bring  out  words  with  a  gas^ ;  and  Miss  Paton,  at  times,  appears  to  give 
birth  to  utterance  with  a  choking  sort  of  effort  that  is  really  painful  to  wit- 
ness. 

Of  the  other  actors,  we  have  nothing  to  offer  that  our  space  will  admit. 

VlCVOaiA  THSATAB. 

Mr.  Knowles  has  been  playing  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  with 
considerable  success.  Mr.  Warde  has  enacted  Richard.  A  new  piece, 
entitled  Margaret' 9  Okost,  has  been  produced,  and  very  deservedly  has  at- 
tracted audiences.  Its  merits  are  more  scenic  than  dramatic.  In  several 
divertisements  Madlle.  Rosier  has  appeared,  and  proved  to  our  satisfaction 
that  she  is  the  best  dancer  now  in  London. 

THB  STRAND  THBATHS* 

This  little  theatre  has  been  closed  by  order  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain— a 
circumstance  we  cannot  but  regret.  The  Station  House  "w&s  the  stock  piece, 
and  previously  to  official  interference,  Mr.  Wrench  and  Mr.  J.  Russell 
siistaincd  their  different  parts  most  inimitably->Mr.  J.  Russell  making  the 
beet  Frenchman  we  ever  saw  on  the  stage. 
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ADILP0I  THtATRS. 

Lekindat  or  The  Sleepless  JVoman^  is  the  title  of  the  piece  with  which 
this  theatre  commenced  its  performances*  It  is  a  tale  of  most  dreadfid 
diablerie,  and  has  great  scenic  merit.  The  tomb  of  Memphis  is  a  most 
amazing  afiPair,  and  the  machineiy  that  must  be  brought  intoplav  to  contri- 
bute to  the  vastness  of  the  effect  must  be  prodigious.  Mrs.Waylett,  in  the 
.course  of  the  piece,  sin^  some  most  beautiful  ballads ;  and  the  acting^of 
Mrs.  Yates  isv  as  usual,  unexceptionable.  The  finished  elocution  of  fiiis 
lady  is  perfectly  musical,  and  it  is  a  perfect  pleasure  to  listen  to  htf  deliTeiy 
of  a  common  sentence* 

A  drama  founded  on  the  pathetic  tale  of  Chrace  Huntley ^  written  by  MrsL 
S.  C.  Hall,  and  i)ublished  in  the  Amulet^  has  been  produced  and  acted  with 
the  greatest  possible  success.  Teaching  a  familiar  moral,  and  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  mind  from  the  career  of  crime,  that  is  made 
.to  appear  so  revolting,  we  anticipate  the  greatest  popularity  for  this  pieoei. 
The  acting  of  Mrs.  Yates,  in  this  instance,  was  excellent.  Mr.  Budistane 
and  Mr.  John  Reeye  were,  as  they  always  are,  mirthfiil  and  ftmny,  and 
enlivened  the  piece  by  the  drollery  of  their  acting. 

A  farce,  entitled  P.P.,  or  The  Man  and  the  Tiger,  was  produced  os 
JEionday ;  it  is  Aill  of  broad  whim,  and  appears  likely  to  haye  a  ran.  Mr. 
Yates,  as  8plashley«  is  excellent« 


VARIETIES. 

The  Established  Church. — From  rehims  lately  transmitted  from  the 
different  dioceses  of  England  and  Wales,  and  published  in  the  Parliamentaiy 
Papers,  we  extract  the  following  results : — 

Total  number  of  resident  clergy       ««#•••    4649 
Non-resident  by  exemption      ••»•«•«     2506 

Kon-resident  by  license 1968 

Cases  not  included  among  exemptions  and  licenses      •         •         •     1404 
Jliscella&eous  eases        •«»«.»..33 


Total  number  of  benefices        •••«•«•  lOWO 

Of  those  non-resident  by  exemption  2080  are  resident  on  other  benefices; 
266  are  ecclesiastical,  collegiate,  and  cathedral  offices ;  94  resident  fellows, 
tutors,  or  officers  of  the  universities ;  and  66  are  exempted  for  various  other 
causes.  Of  those  non-resident  by  license  1227  are  prevented  from  residing 
by  the  want  or  unfitness  of  the  parsonage-houses;  418  byin&rmity;  and 
the  remainder  by  various  other  causes.  Of  the  third  class  of  non- residents 
509  are  cases  of  absence  without  license  or  exemption;  but  of  these  478 
perform  the  duties  of  their  respective  parishes ;  412  returns  are  defective  as 
to  residence;  115  are  vacancies.  In  183  cases  there  are  no  returns,  81  arc 
recent  institutions,  53  are  sequestrations,  and  the  remainder  benefices  held 
by  Bishops,  &c,— The  total  number  of  curates  in  England  and  Waks  is 
4373.  Of  these  1532  reside  in  the  glebe  houses,  1005  in  their  parishes,  and 
3915  are  licensed.  The  stipends  of  486  are  under  50/.;  of  2355  under 
100/. ;  of  1079  under  150/. ;  of  249  under  200/. ;  and  of  33  upwards  of  200/. ; 
78  have  the  whole  income  of  the  living,  and  three  have  half  the  income  of 
the  livings  Of  the  livings  where  the  incumbents  are  non-resid^t,  1139 
are  upwards  of  300/,  in  annual  value ;  and  2548  are  under  that  sum. 

The  following  practical  answer  to  the  objections  raised  against  the  i^ans 
so  often  proposed  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  to  our  North  American 
colonies  in  steam  packets  instead  of  sailing  packets,  will  be  r^ui  with 
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Interest  not  only  by  the  commercial  world  but  hy  the  community  in  g^eneral, 
every  member  of  which  is  more  or  less  interested  in  the  regularity  and 
interchange  of  communications : — ^The  Royal  William  steamer,  of  180- 
horse  power,  has  recently  arrived  at  London  firom  Quebeo.  On  her  way 
she  touched  for  fuel  at  Picton,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  sh*  obtained,  at 
15^.  per  chaldron,  coal  raised  on  the  spot,  the  quality  of  which  is  pro- 
nounced .  by  the  engineers  on  board  to  be  superior  for  generating  steam 
even  to  our  English  coal.  From  Picton  she  came  direct  to  Cowes  in  17 
days.  The  distance  is  about  2500  miles,  and,  therefore,  this  voyage  is  not 
instanced  for  its  speed,  which  was  not  the  particular  object  of  the  vessel  on 
this  occasion,  but  it  proves  three  important  facts :  1st,  That  there  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  conveving  the  mails  by  steam  to  our  North  America]^ 
possessions  than  to  our  dependencies  in  and  about  the  Mediterranean,  for 
which  service  steam  packets  are  ased.  2dly.  That  the  nine  weeks'  post* 
office  average  allowance  for  the  sailing  packets  to  and  from  Halifax  might, 
by  the  adoption  of  steam,  be  xeduced  to  a  regular  passage  of  Hve  weeks  out 
and  home.  3dly.  That,  for  the  supply  of  the  steam  packets  to  our  North 
American  possessions,  there  exist,  m  our  colony  of  Nova  Scotia,  coal* 
mines  yielding  excellent  tael  for  the  purpose  at  a  cheap  rate. 

fFreck  of  the  Boytw.^Mr.  Abbinett  has  carried  into  effect  his  plan  fbr 
blowing  up  the  wreck  of  the  Boyne.  Upwards  of  fiftv  boats  ooQectea  aromid 
the  spot.  The  quantity  of  powder  (206lbs.)  was  placed  under  the  stem  in 
a  leaden  tank,  cased  with  wood,  the  communication  bein^  by  a  leaden  pipe 
forty  feet  long.  At  the  moment  of  explosion  the  water  imm^iately  oyer 
rose  several  feet,  and  presented  a  very  extraordinary  appearance.  There 
was  not  the  least  smoke  visible,  *  but  the  water  fi)r  a  considerable  distance 
was  perfectly  black.  Several  fish,  chiefly  whiting  and  whiting-pout,  were 
killed  bv  the  shoc^,  and  rose  to  the  surface.  The  effects  on  the  water  Were 
CQafined  to  a  vary  small  space,  and  were  scarcely  felt  by  the  boats  within 
forty  feet,  but  were  distinctly  felt  on  the  beach  a  mile  distant  The  leaden 
pipe  was  supported  by  two  small  casks— one  on  the  surfoce  of  the  water, 
the  other  about  four  feet  below.  The  latter  was  blown  to  pieces  by  the  ex- 
plosion. A  considerable  ipart  of  the  stern  of  the  vessel  was  detached  by* 
the  shock,  and  large  quantities  of  copper  and  wood  have  since  been  brought 
up,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  treasure  has  been  discovered. 

It  appears  by  a  parliamentary  return  that  the  total  expense  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Senrioe  and  Revenue  Cruisers,  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  Jan., 
1833,  was  as  follows ^Enffland :  Coast  Guard,  846,980/.  6{<l.;  revenue 
cruisers,  120,412/.  5s,  e^d.— Ireland :  Coast  Guard,  116,047/.  Si,  3fi/.; 
.revenue  cruisers,  9,860/.  6«.  ad, — Scotland :  Coast  Guard,  ]  9,454/.  1S#.  Bfd, ; 
revenue  cruisers,  15,622/.  17«.  7^. 

'  The  number  of  Commissions  of  Lunacy  issued  between  the  1  st  of  January, 
1833,  and  the  24th  of  June,  1833,  (six  months,)  were  nineteen,  and  the 
amount  of  fe&s  thereon  1,482/.  49,  %d.  The  expenses  of  the  Secretaries* 
Office  during  this  period  amounted  to  539/.  9#.  dd ;  and  the  net  income, 
being  the  buance  received  for  the  personal  use  of  the  Secretary  for  Lunatics, 
L.  A.  Lowdhara,  Esq.,  was  942/.  15«.  \d. 

The  total  sum  received  for  felons*  goods  forfeited  upon  their  conviction 
for  ten  years  past  amounts  to  3,192/.  12#.  \d.  In  most  cases  the  property 
of  felons  is,  alter  payment  of  costs  and  fees,  granted  by  his  Majesty  to  the 
nearest  of  kin,  or  to  the  sufferers  by  the  criminal. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  charges  of  his  Majesty's  Diplomatic 
Service  abroad  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1832 :— Ambassadors, 
126,394/.;  extraordinary  and  incidental  expenses,  ] 3,041/. ;  outfit  and 
equipasje,  16,570/.;  Dragomans  attached  to  the  Embassy  at  the  Porte, 
3,1  Ou/.;  special  missions,  15,688/.;  commissions  under  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  21,610/.:   Consular  establishment,  80,703/.;  pensions  to  retired 
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Ministers)  S1,8&2/, ;  tvperaanua^ioii  allowances  to  Gonsiils»6»639t;  nuddng 
a  total  of  335^46/. 

A  parliamentary  paper  just  printed  shows  that  the  official  value  of  goods 
in  the  bonded  waarehouses'in  'Loodon  last  year  amounted  to  IStftSSpSlU., 
being  less  by  Bsoiethan  a  millioii  than  in  the  year  1831; 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ap- 
pointments, sdlaries,  and  emoluments  of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty.  Arch^, 
and  Consistory,  recommends  that  all  the  Courts  in  England  and  Wales 
exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  except  the  Acehes  and  PrerogstiTe 
Courts  of  Canterbury,  be  abolished,  and  that  these  be  united.  That  one 
court  in  London  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  proving  of  wills  and  nantiqg 
of  administrations.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  be  en&rged  to 
exercise  the  power  of  determining  the  title  to  ships  and  freight,  and  other 
mercantile  matters,  with  a  power  of  empanelling  a  jury  of  merchants,  if  the 
judge  or  parties  require  it.  By  the  proposed  consolidation  of  all  the  eccle- 
siastical tribunals,  upwards  of  380  courts  in  England  and  Wales  will  be 
abolished.  The  fees  received  by  tbe  judges,  registrars,  and  deputj'-regis- 
trars  of  tiie  two  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York  exceed  58,000/,  per 
annum.  All  these  amendments  are  recommended  with  the  view  of  facili- 
tating business,  and  considerably  reducing  the  present  extravagant  chaiges 
xnade  upon  the  puUic. 

Poptdation  Retunu, — A  return  has  been  made  which  illustrates  some 
rather  interesting  facts  in  the  statistics  of  the  country.  From  this  retura, 
it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  families  in  the  country  employed  in 
agncultural  pursuits  in  1831  was  761»348;  the  total  number  employed  in 
trade,  manufactures,  and  handicraft,  was  1,182,912  ;  and  the  total  number 
not  comprised  in  either  of  those  two  great  classes,  801,076.'  In  1831  the 
male  population  amounted,to  6^76,627,  and  the  female  to  6,714,378,  giving 
a  balance  of  somewhat  more  than  300,000  in  favoiu-  of  the  fair  sex. 
From  the  same  return  it  aj^ears  that  the  number  of  houses  inhabited  in 
1831  was  2,326,022 ;  the  number  of  families  by  whom  they  were  occupied 
2745,336 ;  the  number  building,  23^462 ;  and  the  number  uninhabited, 
113,385, 

FOREIGN  VARIETIES. 

Cotton  Manufacture  of  the  United  States.-— The  following  is  a  statanent 
oi  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  in  1831,  as  collected  by 
the  Committee  of  the  New  York  Convention.  In  the  twelve  States  of  the 
IJnion  there  were  795  cotton  mills,  with  a  capital  of  40,715,984  dollars, 
manufacturing  annually  77,85 1 ,316  lbs.  of  cotton,  or  214,882  bales  of  361  lbs. 
each.  Males  employed,  18,593 ;  females  employed,  38,927.  Annual  value 
of  cotton  manufactures,  26,000,000  dollars ;  aggregate  or  total  annual  amount 
of  wages  paid,  10,294,944  dollars. 

Steam  Carnage  in  Belgium,— Kin^  Leopold  has  appointed  a  conunissioD 
for  the  encouragement  of  steam  carriages  in  Belgium,  for  which  the  coun- 
try, being  almost  a  perfect  plane,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted.  Two  adven- 
turers have  already  started  carriages  from  Brussels.  One,  of  enormous  size, 
weighs  eight  tons,  and  is  capable  of  exerting  a  power  equal  to  120  horses; 
the  other  is  of  much  smaller  dimensions  and  power.  The  speed  of  both  is 
likened  to  the  gallop  of  a  good  horse.  The  Belgians  are  confident  their  use 
will  become  general. 

Egyption  Antiquities.— 'Hhe  transport  of  the  obelisk  of  Thebes  to  Paris, 
in  the  ship  Luxor,  is  stated  to  cost  two  millions  and  a  half  of  francs.    Cleo- 
patra's Needle,  about  which  a  query  appeared  some  weeks  ago,  was,  we  arc 
mformed,  offered  to  be  brought  to  Ens^land  for  9000/.;  but  economy,  or 
*  some  other  cause,  induct  the  design  to  be  abandoned. 
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'  Roman  /?»maf:rk9.^— Some  important  Homftn  t\x\n%  huve  recentlf  been  dis  • 
covered  near  Treves,  on  the  highest  bank  of  the  Kyll,  between  Pelm  and 
Geroistein.  Coins  of  Marous  Anr^ius,  Ant.  PHiis,  and  Oonstantino  the 
Great,  have  been  found,  besides  human  masks,  in  terra  cottar  parts  of 
statues,  and  a  stone  bearing  an  inscription  of  the  dedioataon  of  the  temple 
to  which  it  pertained,  to  Lucina,  by  Marc.  Vict.  Pdenus,  in  the  consulate 
of  Glubrio  and  Torquatus.    Further  excavations  are  in  progress. 

RapfuKL — ^The  remains  of  this  prince  of  painters  have  been  found  in  the 
Pantheon,  in  a  perfeet  state  of  preservation.  His  height  has  thus  been 
ascertained  to  have  been  a  little  above  five  fbet  six  inches.  The  skull  shown 
at  St  Luke's  is  of  course  apocryphah 

Suicides  in  Paris. — ^The  following  curious  statistical  table  of  suicides  in 
Paris  has  been  published  in  one  of  the  French  journals : — 

"*'  An  individual,  who  has  examined  9,000  procks-verhaux  relating  to 
suicides  committed  in  Paris  between  1796  and  1830,  has  come  to  the'  fol- 
lowing conclusion: — 1.  That  premeditated  suicide  usually  takes  place  at 
ni^ht,  and  ^  little  before  daybres^k  f  2.  That  accidental,  or  suicides  com- 
mitted on  the  impulse,  occur  m  the  da^  time,  because  their  causes  generally 
exist  in  the  day,  such  as  quarrels,  afflicting  intelligence,  losses  at  play,  in- 
temperance. Sec.  At  different  ages  different  means  of  accomplishing  this 
purpose  are  resorted  to.  In  youth,  hanging  is  generally  the  mode  adopted, 
whfch,  however,  soon  gives  place  to  fire-arms ;  in  proportion  as  he  gets 
(M,  however,  and  enfeebled,  the  former  method  is  observed  to  be  the  most 
prevalent,  and  in  proof  of  this  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  old  man  gene- 
rally puts  a  period  to  his  existence  by  banging  himself.  The  following 
tabre  shows  the  kind  of  suicide  most  frequent  at  the  different  stages  of 
life:— 

From  10  to  20  years  -  -    61  by  shooting  to    68  by  hanging. 
•—    20  to  30  ditto    --283         ditto      to    51        ditto. 

—  30  to  40  ditto    -  -  182        ditto      to    94        ditto. 

—  40  to  50  ditto    -  -  150         ditto      to  188        ditto. 

—  50to60ilitto    -  -  161         ditto      to  256        ditto. 

—  60  to  70  ditto   -  -  126         ditto      to  235        ditto. 

—  70  to  80  ditto  -  -    35         ditto      to  108        ditto. 

—  80  to  90  ditto  -  -  2  ditto,  and  none  at  those  ages  by 
hanging.  The  number  of  these  averages  of  each  method  is  exactly 
1000." 

New  Product  in  Trade.^A  young  chemiat  of  the  name  of  Houzea  has 
discovered  the  means  of  extracting  oil,  then  gas,  and  ultimately  pitch,  from 
the  refuse  water  which  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  run  waste  from 
the  numerous  woollen-manufactures  in  Rheims.  He  has  established  his 
process  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  town  will  benefit  at 
least  12,000/.  per  annum  by  the  discovery. 

^  Dr.  Buisspn  is  said  to  have  discovered  an  infallible  remedy  for  hydropho- 
bia, which  he  has  communicated  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  m  Paris. 
He  had  no  expectation  of  recovery,  and  went  into  a  vapour-bath,  heated  to 
42  degrees  Reaumur  (126  Fahrenheit),  as  the  easiest  mode  of  suffocation. 
To  his  astonishment,  the  whole  symptoms  vanished  at  once,  and  he  has 
never  since  had  the  slightest  recurrence  of  this  dreadful  disease.  By  the 
same  means  he  has  cured  upwards  of  eighty  patients,  and  he  intends  to  try 
#  its  efficacy  in  cases  of  cholera,  plague,  yellow  fever,  and  gout. 


RURAL  ECONOMY. 

Observatiom  on  Vegelalion,  ^c.—Tlie  deciduous  trees  of  our  gardens,  and 
forests  generally,  shed  their  leaves  about  the  first  of  Noverobei*;  in  this 
season,  however,  they  are  already  nearly  bare.    This  has  not  happened  in 
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oonsequenee  of  early  frost,  or  to  any  material  decrease  of  temperature.  To 
what  then  can  this  early  fall  of  leaves  be  attributed  ?  The  assignable  cause 
is  this  :— 

The  eaiiy'  development  of  buds  and  flowers  is  a  consequence  of  a  goiial 
npring.  The  early  ripening:  of  autumn  fruit  is  the  effect  or  a  warm  summer. 
The  )[oung  shoots  produced  during  spring  and  summer  are  perfected,  that 
is,  gain  their  utmost  length,  or  stop  m  growth,  sooner  in  a  warm  and  diy, 
than  in  a  cold  and  moist  season,  so  that  tney  gsdn  a  state  of  maturity  along 
with  the  fruit.  Both  fruit  and  leaves  being  deciduous,  they  fall  from  the 
trees  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  young  shoots  themselves  acquire  what 
is  called  npening ;  and  when  this  takes  place,  the  leaves  have  done  their 
office,  and  soon  leave  their  stations.  The  late  dry,  and  at  times  very  hot 
summer  has  expedited  the  ripening  of  all  the  productions  of  the  aeasan, 
and  consequently  the  hXL  of  the  leaves  has  correspondingly  takeo  pbee* 
This  circumstance  is  hailed  as  auspicious  by  the  orehardist,  because  the 
more  perfectly  the  bearing  wood  of  thie  tree  is  ripened,  the  less  liable  is  it  to 
sufiPbr  fcoxSL  frost  in  wint^,  and  more  able  to  produce  perfect  flowers  and 
fruit  in  the  fbllowing  spring. 

It  is  an  oh)  saying,  that  a  sood  fruit  year  is  commonly  fioilowed  by  a 
severe  winter.  This  is  said  to  oe  a  wise  provision  of  nature  for  the  support 
of  birds  and  other  fhiotivorous  animals.  But,  besides  this,  it  appears  to  be 
an  ordinary  consequence  of  meteorological  phenomena.  Wh«a  thb  old 
saying  became  an  adage,  the  seasons  in  this  countirwere  much  more  regular 
than  they  have  been  fbr  these  last  forty  years.  The  summers  weare,  seven 
times  in  ten,  I'egularly  fine,  and  as  regularly  followed  by  severe  fitisty 
vrinters.  In  those  days,  the  weather,  by  ail  accounts,  consisted  of  laagthened 
periods  of  dry  and  wet,  fair  and  foid,  alternately.  The  fine  summers  brought 
abundance  of  fr^t  of  all  kinds,  in  the  orcharas  as  well  as  on  eveiy  bush  in 
the  hedges,  which,  hanging  thick  with  haws  and  other  bemes,  while 
perhaps  snow  covered  the  ground,  naturally  suggested  the  idea  that  mudi 
fruit  indicated  a  severe  winter. 

The  fall  of  leaves  soon  after  the  ripening -of  the  fruit  applies  e«dy  to  the 
generality  gf  deciduous  trees.  The  fruit  of  many  evergreens  are,  like  their 
leaves,  mcnre  persisting.  That  of  the  orange  tree  requires  three  summers  to 
ripen  it;  so  the  cones  of  pine  and  fir  trees;  the  berries  of  faoUy,  ivy, 
evergreen  thorn,  8tc.,  remain  on  the  branches  for  many  months. 

Notwithstanding  the  forest  trees  have  mostly  lost  their  "  l^ify  honours,'* 
the  flower  borders  are  still  gay  with  many  flowers,  of  which  the  peronnial 
and  China  asters,  and  chmanthemums  from  the  same  country,  tograier  with 
the  splendid  Greorginas  (Dahlias),  are  the  chiefl 

The  summer  birds  are  nearly  gone ;  the  house  martlet,  and,  perhaps,  a 
few  swallows  only,  remain.  The  throng  of  swallows  depart  about  the  1 0th, 
and  the  martlet  seldom  stays,  except  by  accident,  beyond  the  20th  of  thi» 
month.— CA^iMO,  \bik  Oct, 

Mr,  Mann's  Reaping  Machine, — This  ingenious  invention  was  recently 
ut  to  the  test  l^  trial  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso,  in  the  presence  of 
he  committee  of  the  Union  Agricultural  Society,  and  a  number  of  farmers. 
The  machine  was  one  which  had  undergone  many  alterations,  and  was  far 
from  perfect ;  nevertheless,  it  operated  with  considerable  effect  Thore  is 
in  the  "  Kelso  Mail  **  an  interesting  account  of  the  trial  ,by  an  eye-witness, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

'*  The  exhibition  was  made  under  many  disadvantages  to  the  inventor, 
and  the  circumstances  we  have  just  mentioned  will  account  for  many  imper- 
fections in  the  machine.  So  slender  was  it  in  its  materials  and  construc- 
tion, that,  upon  its  first  commencing  work,  part  of  the  machinery  broke,  and 
before  it  could  be  repaired  the  company  was  kept  an  hour  or  so  on  the 
ground.  At  length,  however,  it  was  put  in  motion,  wrought  by  one  horse; 
and  although  in  some  of  the  details  of  the  operation  of  reaping  the  machine 
is  capable  of,  and  does  absolutely  require^  considerable  aoMndmeiits,  we 
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may  99My  arw  that  itkfl  a  highly  ^vouoable  impresaioa  up<m  the  miads 
of  me  speetaton  of  Mr.  Mann's  mechanical  knowledge  and  ingenuity.  The 
three  great  reqmsites  in  a  reaping  machine  we  conceive  to  be  those  of  cutr 
ting,  gathering,  and  laying.  The  first,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  Mr. 
Mann  has  accomplished,  at  least  so  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned  *  for, 
with  a  machine  of  great  soUdity  and  better  quality  of  materials,  we  believej^ 
firom  what  we  witnessed,  the  cutting  would,  unless  under  very  unfavourable 
circomstances,  be  almost  unexceptionable,  more  espeoially  were  the  ^ound 
prepared  by  rolling  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  knives  bemg  set 
without  any  hesitation  or  fear  of  obstruction  from  stones,  &Cm  which  seemed 
to  give  some  alarm.  In  gathering  the  com  together,  we  were  also  much 
pleased  with  the  working  of  this  machine;  indeed,  we  could  scarcely  have 
imagined  it  possible  that  a  mere  piece  of  .locomotive  machinery  could  have 
aoocmplished  so  much.  But  that  part  of  the  .process  that  admits  of,  and 
still  requires  much  improvement,  is  that  of  laying  the  cprn  in  regulax 
swathes.  Even  in  this  department  much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed ; . 
but  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  for  almost  every  field  of  grain  presenta 
difficulties  of  a  peculiar  description  in  its  accomplishment.  Where  the 
grain  is  staadinpperpeadicularior  nearly  so,  the  machine  lays  it  down  veiy 
well  indeed  at  right  angles  with  its  line  of  direction ;  but  when  it  is  in  ope-.  * 
ration  eugainst  the  inclination  or  slope  of  the  growing  corn,  then  the  grain  is 
laid  with  its  head  pointing  from,  the  line  of  direction,  and  vice  versd  whea 
th6  maohine  is  wortdng  towards  the  inclination  of  the  crop.  In  either  of 
the  latter  cases,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  gather  the 
com  with  regularity  and  precision  into  proper  sheaves,  so  as  to  make  it  fit 
for  the  threshing  machine.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  disadvantage,  but  it  is 
b;^  no  means  an  insuperable  one,  and  with  Mr.  Mann's  practical  knowledge 
of  the  machine,  we  have  great  expectations  that  he  may,  ere  long,  be  able 
\o  remedy  it.  Upon  the  whole,  although  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one 
m  the  ficdd,  that  the  maohine,  as  exhi^ted,  is  hot  calculated  to  take  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  cutting  corn,  yet  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  difficulties  attenchng  tfie  discovery  of  such  an  imnlement  must  have 
been  highly  gratified  at  the  veiy  great  progress  which  Mr.  Mann  has  made 
towards  completing  the  discovery."' 

it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  simcient  sum,  by  subscription,  amongst  the 
agriculturists  of  that  district,  so  as  to  enable  Mr.  Mann  to  construct  as 
eomplete  a  machine  as  he  can,  in  order  to  give  the  invention  a  fair  trial. 
We  think  that  Mr.  Mann  has  claims  upon  the  agriculturists  of  his  own 
county,  Cumberland ;  and  we  should  suggest  the  propriety  of  their  at  least 
equalling  their  Scottish  neighbours  in  meir  patronage  of  his  ingenious 
xnaehine. 

Ths  Peasantry, ^VLr,  Loudon,  in  the  ^'  Gardener's  Magazine"  £6r  Octo* 
ber,  1833,  has  communieated  Notes  on  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  visited 
by  him'  firom  July  27th  to  September  16th,  during  a  tour  throu^  part  of 
Middlesex,  Berkslure,  Buddnghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorset- 
ahire,  Hampshirci  Sussex,  and  Kent,— oertamly  an  extensive  range  of 
oountiT.  The  same  acute  and  experienced  observer  passed,  he  says,  delir 
berately  through  the  same  tract  of  country  in  1812  and  1813..  As  that 
is  precisely  the  period  when,  acoonhng  to  our  advocates  of  depreciation, 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  was  most  fiourishing,  it  is  worth 
while  to  hear  what  Mr.  Loudon  sa3r8  with  regard  to  those  appearances  from 
which  the  condition  of  the  people  may  be  ii2erred  at  the  two  i)eriods.  He 
says,  comparing  the  tract  of  country  .as  it  is  now  with  what  it  was  then, 
"  we  have  found  a  decided  improvement  in  the  cottage  gardens,  we  may 
say  ever3nvhere,  by  the  more  frequent  appearance  of  flowers  in  them,  and 
by  the  appearance  of  the  China  rose  tramed  against  the  walls.  The  cot- 
tage dwelTings  are  on  the  whole  not  worse ;  and  on  some  estates  they  are  a 
good  deal  improved.  Many  cottages,  which  before  had  no  gardens,  have 
BOW  ooMaderatole  povtiona  of  gfoiwd  added  to  them;  unfortunately, not 
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generallj  adjoining  the  cotfage,  but  In  some  n6ighbDimii^fi<§d;  but  rtil 
fiiere  is  now  hardly  a  cottage  which  has  not  ground  attached  to 'H  ifi  wtM 
way  or  Other.  Here  and  thei-e,  throitj^hout  the  conntty,  we  ubmsned 
labourers'  cottages  of  a'  superior  description,  erected  or  erecting,  with  plirt- 
forms  or  terraces  i-ound  tnem,  and  lofty  omamentfd  chimn^^^ops,  wiHh 
6rnanient£ll  hai^ge-boards,  pendants,  ana  pitonacles.  We  thodc  we  ttaf 
fiiirly  trace  the  origin  of  these  to  the  circulation  of  an  '  EneycloptBi^'m 
Cottage,  Farm,  and. Villa  Architecture,'  a  boolc  which,  we  aw  nuppfia 
say,  has  been  well  received  everywhere,  and  T^ich,  we  trust,  will  ere  mg 
produce  a  visible  good  in  every  part'of  the  island." 

The  disposition  to  ornament  may  be  taken  as  a  tol^ntible  critesncaof 
comfort ;  because  the  ornamental  follows,  but  does  not  precede  the  atUia- 
ment  of  the  necessary.  Whenever  the  labouring  people  of  a  coantry  are 
sagged  and  dirty,  and  live  in  vUe  huts,  we  may  safely  put  them  down  is 
miserably  poor.  We  are,  therefore,  much  gratined  to  hear  from  such  good 
•utiiority  ttiat  the  visible  signs  of  thriving  of  the  labouring  people,  in  the 
tract  of  eomitry  of  England  in  which  the  poor-laws  are  supposed  to  hare 
been  most  abused,  are  everywhere  manifest.    . 

But  while  the  cottages  are  improving*  according  to  Mr.  Loudon,  the 
mansions  are  going  to  decay.  The  cry  of  the  Jacobins  was,  war  to  the 
palaces,  and  peace  to  the  cottages.  In  England,  war  has  been  declared  to 
the  palaces,  but  it  is  -a  war  of  nuance.  But  let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Loudon 
says  on  this  subject : — "  With  respect  to  gardens  and  country-seats,  we 
paay  say  that,  on  the  whole,  we  never  saw  them  in  a  state  of  worse  key- 
ing. Generally  speaking,  this  more  extensive  the  park  and  gardens,  the 
worse  they  are  kept.  We  scarcely  recollect  above  one  or  two  noblemea's 
places  highly  kept ;  and  even  one  of  these  will  no  longer  be  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  since  pecuniary  difficulties  have  occasioned  eleven  garden 
labourers  to  be  discharged  from  it  at  once. '  The  noblest  place  in  Britain, 
perhaps  in  Europe — Blenheim— is  going  rapidly  to  decay.  Before  etitering 
the  great  gates  at  Woodstock,  the  stranger  sees  two  trees  (an  ash  and  a 
sycamore),  eadi  four  feet  or  five  feet  high,  growing  out  of  crevices  of  the 
stone  piers.  When  the  gates  are  opened,  he  observes  half  the  lake  turned 
iivto.a  morass,  covered  with. rushes.  Advancing  to  the  hotise,  he  'finds 
part  of  the  architrave  over  the  eastern  gateway  fallen  down ;  and  if  he 
^bes  as  far  as  the  cascade,  he  will  find  that  the  nead,  or  dam;  is  no  longer 
m  a  state  to  retain  water,  and  that,  of  course,  the  lake  is  not  so  fall  as  it 
ought  to  bei  by  five  or  six  feet.  Almost  the  only  highly-k^t  gardeiis 
which  we  saw  ^vere  those  of  small  proprietors,  professions  men,  merchants, 
or  bankers.*' 

Mr.  Loudon  endeavours  to  remove  apprehension  j5pom  the  minds  of  gar- 
deners on  account  of  this  falling  off  in  the  circumstances  of  the  high  aris- 
tocracy. **  I^t  not  (he  says)  this  view  of  the^ decay. of  noblemen's  gBrdeiis 
induce  gardeners  in  want  of  places  to  despair.  Kvery  gardener  who  has 
seen  much  service,  knows  that  a  situation  under  a  rich  tradesman,  mer- 
chant, or  small  landed  proprietor,  is  productive  of  far  more  comfort  to  him 
than. one  under  a  nol>leman,  where  so  many  intermediate  persons  come  in 
between  him  and  his  employer,  that  he  is  at  all  times  liable  to  misrepre- 
sentation, and  to  be  discnarged  without  even  an  opportunity  of  explana- 
tion, r  As  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  pay  given  to  their  head  gardeners 
by  men  who  are  themselves  in  business  is  as  great  as,  in  many  instahco 
greater  than,  that  given  by  noblemen.  As  the  country  goes  on  linproving, 
.the  small  places  will  greatly  increase,  and  with  them  a  taste  fbr  gardening, 
and  situations  for  first-rate  gardeners.'* 

To  account  for  the  great  changes  that  are  evidently  in  progress,  it  shodd 
•be  observed,  that  men  possessing  landed  property,  who  have  large  ^milies, 
must  provide  for  those  families,  and  mortgage  their  properties;  mortgagees 
are  seldom  or  never  redeemed  from  rents;  and  when  the  properties  come 
mto  tlie  market,  men  who  have  realized  money  in  trade  iovesiiheir  capital 
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hk  the  pnrcfaase  <^  land.  Hie  cburdi,  the  coloiues,  the  anoy,  and  the  navy, 
bave  hitherto,  in  some  degree,  ptrevented  the  rule  froin  operating  with  foil 
force  on  the.  aristocracy.  Still  all  the  care  taken  to  give  x>ermanency  to 
any  order  will  in  the  end  be  found  unavailing.  Men  who  live  on  rents, 
MBd  keep  up  mansions,  do  not  usually  save  money.  Provision  for  children 
OBiKBot  always  be  obtained  from  the  state ;  then  come  mortgages,  and  the 
decay  of  mansions  and  gardens.  Now  that  a  Hefiormed  Parliament  gives 
to  the  middle  classes  a  control  over  the  finances  of  the  country,  which  must, 
of. course,' lead  to  reduced  expenditure  at  home  and  abroad,  the  diificidties 
of  the  already  deeply  encumbered  aristocracy  must  rapidly  augment. 

WHIiam  GaD,  wright  in  Arbroath,  has  constructed  a  pair  of  self-acting 
fknners,  which,  without  the  aid  of  man,  sift  wheat,  com,  &o.  The  simph- 
eity  of  the  invention  is  astonishing.  By  a  funnel  of  sheet  iron,  the  wheat 
descends  Upon  an  fron  wheel  full  of  brackets ;  the  wheel  ia  so  nicdy  bar 
llaneed,  that  the  moment  the  wheat  falls,  the  wheel  revolves  and  throws  the 
wheat  into  a  pair  of  fenners  on  the  flat  below.  On  the  outside  of  the  iron 
w^heel  is  a  wooden  one,  and  over  it  is  a  belt  attached  to  the  fly-wheel  of  the 
fanners  which  impels  them ;  and  so  long  as  a  particle  of  wheat  is  left,  the 
machine  moves  and  throws  it  out 
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JViliy's  Improved  Sttyves.—'No  department  of  the  economy  of  liife  in 
England  more  justly  excites  the  surprise  of  our  scientific  northern  continental 
neighbours,  than  the  very  absurd  and  unphilosopbical  practices  so  long 
adhered  to,  with  the  most  pertinacious  prejudice,  in  tne  economy  and 
regulation  of  fuel;  and  perhaps  there  is  none  wliich  has  less  kept  pace  with 
.the  spirit  of  the  modern  developments  of  science  and  their  application  to  the 
4irts  of  life,  although  dependent  altogether  on  the  simplest  principles  of 
chemical. philosophy,  and  might  be  most  materially  improved  bv  the 
slightest  pnilosophical  consideration.  In  the  ordinary  construction  or  fire- 
plfices,  the  sole  heat  derived  therefrom  is  by  radiation,  and  the  only  improve- 
xnehts  which  have  latterly  taken  place  are  those  which  have  been  suggested 
to  extend  the  radiating  surface — ^the  principles  adopted  as  well  in  the  con- 
struction of  ordinary  stoves  as  in  the  various  plans  proposed  for  heating  large 
buildings  by  the  circulation  of  hot  water,  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  loss  of  heat  in  these  arrangements,  by  its  passing 
up  the  chimney  in  the  form  of  heated  air,  another  immense  objection  is  in  the 
large  quantity  of  carbonaceous  and  combustible  matter  which  escapes  through 
the  same  channel  and  is  entirely  lost  This  fact  is  alone  sufficiently  demon- 
atrativeof  the  very  unphilosopbical  mode  by  which  the  combustion  is  effected, 
this  loss  necessarily  resulting  from  the  first  application  of  heat,  when  the 
whole  of  the  volatile  matters  are  separated.  A  greater  quantity  of  the  fuel 
is  also  volatilized  and  consumed  by  the  vast  quantity  of  air  having  access  to 
it  in  a  state  of  ignition,  and  by  which  the  combustion  is  too  greatlv  accele- 
rated. Whilst  all  these  sources  of  loss  are  in  operation,  the  onlv  advantage 
derived  is  in  the  small  extent  and  radiating  surface  presented  by  the  con- 
flned  surface  of  the  stove  to  an  equally  limited  portion  of  the  room.  To  use 
a  homely  description  of  foreigners,  the  trunk  may  be  considered  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  torrid,  suad  the  extremities  of  the  body,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
cold  of  the  frigid  zones. 

All  the  objections  attendant  upon  the  ordinary  modes  of  regulating  heat 
are  obviated  in  the  very  so^nd  construction  of  Witty's  stoves,  the  principles 
of  the  construction  being  founded  upon  the  most  philosophical  aUention  to 
the  economy  of  fuel,  bom  in  its  perfect  combustion  and  the  distribution  of 
the  heat  The.  former  great  loss  of  the  volatile  parU  of  the  fuel,  necessarily 
separated  by  the  fixut  appUqation  of.  heat,  is  prevented  by  the  gradual  couif- 
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bnstMtt.  The  QQid» when fint  intraduoedinio the  fiini«oe,  nnde^goii a di*- 
tillatarv  prooess,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  volatile  gaseoue  matten  iva  ta* 
parated,  wldoh  are  earned  over  and  oonvamed  in  the  fumaoe»  aloni;  with  the 
other  parts  there  in  a  state  of  active  ignition.  Thia  second  portion,  which  ia 
by  this  distillatory  process  converted  into  eoke.  is  pushed  down  in  the  In- 
clined plane  en  to  the  flie»  when  this  requires  replenishing ;  and  Ihus*  fay 
the  simtdtaBeous  combustion  of  the  first  and  last  products  of  ^e  dastroctiie 
distillation  of  the  coal,  a  perfoet  fire  is  kept  up«  more  powerful  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  combustion.  By  a  peculiar  arrangementy 
the  air  lor  the  support  of  combustbn  is  also  limited  in  the  supply,  and  alio 
previously  treated  oefore  coming  in  contact  with  the  burning  sumce,  a  or- 
cumstanoe  which  prevents  combustion  being  retarded,  as  it  necessarily  is  by 
the  contact  of  a  large  and  cold  surface  of  air. 

The  other  valuable  arrangements  of  these  fUmaoes  consist  in  the  means 
whereby  the  heat  is  equally  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  and  this, 
to  the  lower  parts,  n  effected  by  highly  polished  metallic  plates  placed  anga* 
larly  in  firont  of  the  fire,  and  by  which  a  large  quantity  of  heat  is  radiated  to  a 
considerable  distance.  A  large  quantity  of  heated  air  is  also  difiused  into 
the  upper  parts  of  the  room,  by  passing  through  an  outer  chamber  which 
surrounds  toe  furnace,  and  which,  from  the  very  large  extent  of  surlboe  and 
rapid  circulation  of  the  air»  is  not  liable  to  some  of  the  objections  of  wanning 
rooms  by  heated  air — ^that  the  atmospheric  air  becomes  partially  de-oxidated, 
and  is  thus  rendered  less  fitted  for  respiraticm.  The  whole  of  the  mechanical 
airangements,  and  the  construction  of  the  stoves,  are  executed  in  very  good 
and  finished  taste ;  and  many  testimonials  of  their  superiority  ia  heating 
large  buildings,  conservatories,  pineries,  halls,  churehes,  so.,  have  suflldeiitly 
proved  the  superiority  of  this  principle,  as  might  be  antioipaled  from  tba  veiy 
plulosophioal  arrangements  by  which  the  combustion,  as  well  as  the  disiri* 
bution  of  heat,  is  effected ;  and  ft)r  chemical  manufactories,  as  well  as  for  eveiy 
purpose  to  which  heat  is  applied,  these  stoves  may  be  used  with  great  eeo» 
nomy  and  advanta^.  These  particulars  we  have  colleeted  hom  dilferail 
stoves  on  this  principle,  which  we  have  seen  in  operation  at  the  Museum  of 
National  Manufactures,  Leicester-square. 

Muieum  qf  National  Afanii/bc/tfreff.— Although  the  infiuenoe  whiqli  the 
di&rent  competitive  exhibitions  of  the  fine  arts  have  possessed  upon  its 
refinement  has  been  most  practically  acknowledged  by  their  rapid  aavance- 
ment  in  this  country  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  during  which  period 
the  British  School  of  Art  has  been  formed,  the  want  of  some  institution  which 
should  possess  an  equally  fostering  influence  upon  the  liberal  arts  has  l{«ig 
been  felt.  Without  it,  the  country  has  remained  wholly  destitute  of  a  oonect 
standard  of  taste ;  artbts  and  manufacturers,  along  with  the  public,  have 
found  great  difficulty  in  becoming  acquainted  wiUi  ue  maximum  of  superi* 
ority,  and  whioh,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  commercial  intercourse,  can  only 
be  made  known  by  the  confiioting  rivalry  of  the  producers.  Whilst  a  know- 
ledge of  merit  could  only  be  obta^ed  through  so  tortuous  a  routOt  the  men* 
t(»ious  artist  has  been  wholly  abandoned  to  the  oi^ricious  contingencies  of 
trade,  his  deserts  have  been  too  often  treated  with  neglect,  and  his  energies 
have  been  lost  by  repinement  in  unmerited  obscurity,  in  his  unavailing  at- 
tempts to.  counteract  the  rivalry  of  leas  meritorious  though  more  fortunate 
producers. 

Under  snob  a  system,  and  without  the  aid  BooQaid|^^BgJMaa  periodical 
exhibitions  of  the  useful  arts,  the  utility  of  whid^j^^H^^j^  acknow* 
lodged  by  the  support  which  is  given  to  tl^tfjV^^^^^^bontinental 
governments  of  France,  Russia,  A^i/^m^^'  '^'i^^HI  ^  ^^^  ^ 
tile  march  of  improvement,  ^^Jl^^^^F  ^^^^P^ileiilahli^ 

whilst  it  has  in  many  caMe*j 
and  capricious  taste, 
eommunity,  for  alt 
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fieiftl  t»  ftdf aiwMnent  in  the  airto,  the  doom  fa  thet  tribunal  nrast  bd  rendberad 
die  mofli  easy  of  aeooM.  For  want  of  sueh  a  medium  to  puUic  notice,  the' 
claims  of  laany  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  have  been  lost  to*  the  world, 
and  havo  become  injurious  or  destructive  to  their  proprietors^  whilst  the  most 
absurd  praotices»  in  other  oases,  are  adhered  to,  or  those  which  are  biased' 
fibiih  with  all  the  guilty  impudsnee  of  sophistvy  or  puff,  usurp  the  plaoe  of  the 
more  deserving- efforts  of  the  man  of  genius.  Sueh  an- establishment  must 
necessarily  pr^uce  the  most  genial  influence :  it  enables  the  consumer  to 
judffe  between  the  meritorious  and  meretricious  in  every  department  of  art* 
on  uiose  subjects  in  which  his  com^Mrts  am  most  directly  concerned;  and, 
whilst  making  the  artist  acquainted  with  the  highest  and  most  complete 
and  successful  eflbits  of  his  art,  stinralates  him  to  better  exeeutidn,  and  to  a' 
wholesome  rivalry  at  equality  Or  superiority. 

Whilst  such  an  establishment  creates  an  interest  by  the  exhibition  of 
every  thing  valuable  for  purposes  of  utility,  comfort,  luxury,  and  ornament, 
it  displays  a  vast  animated  pictorial  representation  of  the  mental  faculties  in 
their  varied  developements.  Whilst  it  is  a  panorama  of  the  present  state  of 
every  thing  new  and  improved  in  every  bnmeh  of  intelligence  and  industry 
to  which  the  mind  of  man  can  devote  its  exeroise«  it  is  a  perfect  school  of  art 
in  which  to  initiate  the  young,  and  familiarize  them  with  every  branch  of 
manufhetaring  enterprise,  and  thus  may  often  exeite  native  genius  to  the 
developement  of  its  latent  powers,  which,  without  such  an  opportanity,  would 
never  have  been  stimulated  into  beins.  In  a  great  manufacturing  commu- 
nity, where  the  native  resources  of  the  country  have  been  augmented  ten 
thousand  times  bythe  energy  of  her  artizans  and  manufacturers,  no  arga* 
ment  need  be  adduced  farther  in  support  of  such  an  institution,  than  that 
whatever  creates  an  identity  and  reciprocity  between  the  feelings  of  the  pn^ 
ducers  and  the  consumer  must  necessarily  be  productive  of  great  national 
good* 

The  object  of  the  Museum  of  National  Mamiftctures  (a  continuation  of 
the  National  Repository  at  Charing  Cross)  is  to  present  to  public  notice  spe* 
cimens  of  superior  workmanship  in  the  different  branches  of  manuibcturmg 
industry,  with  models  of  the  machinery  l^  which  these  results  are  produced. 
Every  article  admitted  into  the  collection  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
broductions  of  the  same  class,  either  by  some  improvement  or  superioritjr  of 
fabric ;  or  by  some  novelty  of  material,  style,  design,  or  mode  of  production ; 
or  by  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  or  extended  usemlness  of  application;  or» 
finally,  by  some  marked  excellence  of  execution,  indicative  of  more  than 
ordinary  skill,  taste,  assiduity,  or  dexteritjr  of  the  workman.  The  catalogue 
of  this,  the  first  annual  exhibition,  comprises  three  hundred  and  twenty^six 
articles,  being  ninety-four  more  than  in  the  last  collection  of  the  National 
Repositorv,  and,fix)m  the  support  which  it  has  received  firom  the  manuftuj- 
tunng  puolic,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  attaining  a  hi^h  station  in 
public  estimation*  and  meeting  with  an  adequate  degree  of  public  patronage. 

B» 
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To  WlUlun  Godfrey  Koeller.  of  Hitcham, 

fn  the  county  of  Surrey,  chemUt,  for  bit  in* 

yentloD  of  certain  ImproTementa  in  erapora- 

tion.    Sealed  Sith  of  Augost— fix  montba  for 

enrolment, 

T»  Richard  Else,  of  the  city  of  Bath,  gen- 

>maD,  for  certain  ImproTementa  in  drying 

iH.   Sept.  7— two  montha. 

rd  William  Church,  of  Heywood  Boiiaak 

jlrtwihi    Green,  near  Bhmlngham,  in  the 

■■*•  -^^  Warwick,  gentleman,  for  certain 

^8  in  machinery  or  apparatus  to 

^  the  tranaportatton  of  goods  or 


passengers,  parls  of  which  said  Improvement 
are  also  applicable  to  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  8team>engines.    Sept.  7— six  months. 

To  Isaac  Dodds,  of  Horseley  Iron  Works, 
in  the  parish  of  Tipton,  in  the  county  of  Staf* 
ford,  engineer,  for  an  improved  combination 
of  materials,  aod  method  of  manufacturing 
Tnlvea  for  steam^enginee,  or  steam  apparatos, 
or  for  any  other  fluid,  or  gas,  or  in  m»y  oOmv 
altuatiott  wherein  vidTes  or  sluices  may  be 
uaed.    Sept.  lirrslz  months. 

To  John  Heathcoat,  of  Tiverton,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  lace-manufacturer,  for  bli 
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chlncs  or  machinery  used  in  the  mauufactore 
of  bobbin  net.  8et>t.-I4^B!x  months. 
'  To  John  Scott  Howard,  of  Ch6w  Bent,  ta 
Um  county  of  Lanoaster,  machine-maker*  For 
tale  Invention  of  caerltoln  improvemeiUs  io  ■»a<> 
ohinary*  called  roving- fcamcs,  for  xuvixif  cot- 
ton ami  oU)er  fibrous  subataoces.  Sept.  Si- 
two  months. 

To  Louis  Cournier.  of  Kennington  Green, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  gentleman,  for  an 
Improrement  Tn  coring  certain  maladies  of  the 
head,  being  a  commualcatioii  from  a  foreigner 
residing  abroad.    Bept.  91—tiro  montha. 

To  Fita- Walter  WHiiams,  of  aabcrt-atnet, 
Oxford^trtet,  in  the  conuty  of  Middlcaflx, 


g^ffUftaiil.  for  IklH  tuyiitto/^/  »  Biold  «r 
composition  for  polishing  fornitnre  and  olber 
artleiea,  which  ha  fntandt.ta 
"  WUUama'B  French  Polish  reri^ 
SI— six  aontbs. 

To  Johrf  RobeffiMw.  «r  CnsAlieaCiB  the 
pariah  of  Neilsioe,  and  eennty  of  Bevfieek 
.  cotton.spinnejr,  for  his  loveotlan  of  cen4a 
improTements  in  the  .mule-ieooy«  or  other 
machine  for  spinning  of  cotton,  and  In  the 
belly* stretching  frame,  or  other  maelMelhr 
the  roirinfr  of  cotton,  and  fn  the 
■piBttlBg  and  roving  of  sHk,  wodl» 
or  other  ibreos  athstaoeid.  Bepc^ 
Bonths. 


BANKRUPTS, 

FHOM  8BPTEMBBR  27f  1833,  TO  OCTOBBR  23j   1833,  INCLUSIVK. 


Sept.  37.— B.  CeoKSBiLiH  Bdmoolon*  cat* 
tla^deaier.  W.NBrii«].a.  Birmlogbain,  mer- 
chant. H.  Latuam  and  R.  Tiioka.s»  Chea- 
ter, ironmongers.  J.  Hilton,  Cumberland- 
place,  New>road,  grocer. 

'  Oct.  l.~E.  WaBLrBALK.Marylebone-laoe, 
Tictttaller.  T.  Wkllbk,  Lisle-street,  Leices- 
ter-square, taiior.  J.  Q.  Ri;  m  ball.  Melina- 
piace,  St.  JohA*a  Weod.  Marylebone,  aurgeon. 
J.  Cbapman»  Uverpool, hosier.  W.Tboup- 
SON,  Morpeth,  Northumberland,  wine-mer- 
dbant.  J.  B  hoob  i  ck,  Plymouth,  merchant. 
T.  Hat  WOOD,  Manchester,  upholsterer.  O. 
Blathbrwick,  Nottingham.  Joiner.  J. 

Best.  Pickering,  Yorkshire,  corn-factor.  R. 
W.  Jobbpb  and  John  Flstcbbb,  Walsall, 
Staffordshire,  merchants.  O.  Clabkb,  Ash- 
ton-nnder-Line,  ironfonnder. 

Oct.  4.— G.  BtrsBBLL,  Northumberland- 
place.  Commercial-road,  chaeeemonger.  J. 
Cbcil,  Upper  Thames-street,  leather-seller. 
C.  Waud.  New  Bond-street,  cook.  S.  Phil- 
Ltpa»  Russell-atfeei;  Bermondaey^  fUrriec. 

Oct,  8*^W,  CBoooAir,  sen.,  Behredere- road, 
Iianbeth,  artifldal  stone  menufkictartt-.  H. 
Smbthubst,  GeorgeaUeet,  Great  Surrey-st., 
hatter.  J,  WiLLa,  St  James's-piace,  St. 
Jamea's-strcot,  tailor.  J.  H.  Colbs,  Char, 
lotte-atreet,  Fltzroy- square,  llnen-drsper.  U. 
Broadmbad,  York,  victualler.  J.  M'Col- 
0A»,  Liverpool,  tailor.  W.  Graham,  jun., 
Liverpool;  wlne-raerchant.  G.  Rbav,  North 
Shields, joifter.  T.  Prick,  Hereford,  vie 
tnaller.  /,  LAKiMAif,  Kfugsbrldge.  l>evon. 
•hire,  maltster. 

,  Oct.  11.— J.  Simpson,  Nottingham,  cord- 
>vainer.      T.  Bg.vNETT,  Liverpool,  victualler. 
J.  FlSHBR  add  J.  Barnard.  Bristol,  horse- 
'  dealers. 

Oct,  15. —W.  AirsTty,  Singleton- street, 
Hozton,  builder.       T.  Hobs  ox.  High  Hol- 


bom,  bookseller.  J.  S.  Po&»ftOQK«  Qrsst 
Siirrey*str«cUBlackfriars-roa4.  beoteedakec 
maker'.  T.  CocBa.  LUtle  Laotratrect,  SeMh. 
wark,  oilman.  W.  Hort,  Dnke-alrect.  Gfse> 
venor-square,  tailor.  0.  VTATKXiva*  Jan., 
Milman-row,  Chelsea,  builder.  J.  S.£lixc- 
iioBN,  Wigan,  Lancashire,  calenderer.  ■. 
Brasibr.  Margate,  scboolmistresa.  T.fl. 
Downing,  Longford,  Coventry,  grecer.  W. 
BAtbs.  Westbromwiob,  SuffiM-dshlre,  i 


Oct.  IS.— W.   R.  ,W.  Ki.voy   Bosier-IsBt^ 
West  Sniithfielrl,  wholesale  tin-plate- woikcr. 

C.  Orboort,  Lttton,  Bedfordshire,  vaanstcr. 

D.  Dbnman.  Mark-lane,  waieltanaftcr.  0. 
FAiRBBOTHBRand  T.  WiLLiAMe,  BitlBBCfe, 
Lancashire,  caUeo-printczB.  i-  &3urB»  U- 
▼erpool,  wheelwright.  H.  Hoa»»  Utmkh 
Yorkshire,  victualkr.  Jf«  Silst,  IfcvctMk- 
Boder'Lyne,  Suffard,  draper. 

Oct.  22.— T.  Pbppxn,  Feachnrch-lwiniHep. 
Fenohurelv-atreet.  wine>nerdaaiit.  T.  Rie- 
»SLL  end  C.  Bucblb,  SiMtford.  Xaaei*  Ibb- 
keepers.       W.  M.  Poktbh.  Great  Wlochcs- 

ter-sUeet,  merchanL  H.J.  Hoce.Poitsss, 
auctioneer.  T.  Wadk.  sen.,  SiLkswortfc, 

Durham,  dealer.  T.  R.  Jonbs,  Tynemoath, 
Northumberland,  ship-owner. 

Oct.  25.-^.  JoNBS,  Bishopsgate-et.  With- 
out,  bat-maker.  J.  Far.  Wrotham,  Kcat. 
corn-dealer.  J.  Thompson  and  3.  Woops , 
New  Bond-street,  hosiers.  J.  Colubb, 
Poultry,1iosier.  J.  Bbaslbv.  MaidenlMd, 
Berkshire,  upholsterer.  .  J.  ^Vilbon.  Bfr- 
clay-house.  Hackney,  distiller.  '  W.  Collb- 
COTT,  Plymouth,  grocer.  J.  iVeKV*,  Ly- 
Bsington,  vlcftoaller.  R.  G.  RoBSBra,  Llrer^ 
pool,  timbervmerchaot.  T.   ChadwbCb. 

Crab  £ye,  Lancashire,  C9tton;Spiaaer,  J. 
Bo wLRfl.  New  Sarum,  ilnen^drapov  F.  Wie- 
OLBswoRTH,  Leeds,  ironmonger.  J*  PiL- 
XI .NO TON,  Manchester,  merchant.  J.  W. 

Blbw.  Worcester,  wine-merchant. , 


COMMERCIAL  AND  MONBY^^MARKET  REPORT. 

« 

•  -  '  t  r 

Thk  principal  manafacturei  of  iHe  country  continue  to  prtfent,  if  not  the  high 
excitemeiit  of  exariion  which  w  too  frequently  the  indication  of  a.  delirium  of  oom- 
merdal  Fpecuh&tion,  the  more  safe  though  slower  tokens  of  sober  improvemeot, 
srlsing  from  a  rtoaad  state  of  the  currency,  from  a  demand  fairly  keeplnr  pace  with 
the  supply,  and  from  a  real  and  substantial  relief  from  many  of  the  burthens  which 
pressed  so  heariTy  upon  the  manufacturer,  as  well  directly  In  the  shape  of  im« 
posts  upon  the  raw  material  and  the  means  of  fashioning  it^  as  indirectly  by  limit- 
ing the  means  of  a  portion  of  those  destined. to  be  consumers.  The  woollen  trade 
has  soffsced  no  deterioration  from  the  advanced  state  of  activity  to  which  it  has 
riMBL  during  the  last  twelve  months ;  and  the  emancipation  of  the  iron  works  from 
th*  state  of  stagnation  in  which  they  have  so  long  been  held)  is  manifested  .in  the 
increased  price  of  the  metal  itself,  of  fitel  for  its  transformation,  and  the  labour  em- 
ployed to  effect  it.  A  very  considerable  rise  has  taken  place  in  all  descriptions  of 
Baw  Silk ;  and  if,  in  Cotton,  some  re-action  has  taken  place,  it  is  only  what  was 
laang  ago  expected  from  the  eagerness  with  which  an  excessive  advance  in  price  was 
anticipated  and  speculated  upon,  and,  in  its  reality,  falls  far  short  of  what,  at  one 
time,  was  pretty  generally  apprehended. 

A  considerable  reduction  has  taken  place  during  the  month  in  the  prices  of  West 
India  produce,  particularly  of  Coffee,  w;hich  has  fallen  2«.  to  3«.  per  cwt.  on  inferior 
qualities,  aod  4«.  to  6».  on  superior.    Siigar  has  declined  from  It,  fid,  f o  2f .  per  cwt. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Sugar  Market,  at  present^  is  that  of  extreme  dul- 
ness,  the  large  importers  being  unwilling  to  submit  to  a  further  reduction,  and, 
those  who  find  it  convenient  to  do  so,  keepine  their  transactions  as  dose  as  possible. 
The  latest  quotations  are  as  follow : — Jamaica,  brown,  65«.  to  b6t. ;  middling,  57s. 
to  58«. ;  good,  59#.  to  6U. ;  fine,  629.  to  64«. 

In  l^auritius  Sugars  there  are  no  recent  transactions,  either  by  public  or  private 
sale  to  report.  In  East  India  and  Foreign,  the  demand  which  lately  existed  has 
almost  ceased  altogether.  Some  inquiries  hare  been  nfade  by  the  refiners  for^ 
Siaros,  and  26t.  &d.  has  been  offered  and  refused  for  low  white.  At  the  public  sales 
of  Foreign  which  have  lately  taken  place,  the  greater  part  has  been  taken  in,  there 
being  no  offers  either  at  or  after  the  sale. 

West  India  Molasses  are  in  demand ;  and  sales  are  reported  of  Grenada  at  20«. 
IMid  Demerara  at  27'. 

The  Refined  Market  is  still  in  a  very  depressed  state,  though  the  stock  on  hand 
la  small ;  fine  CrMhad  is  sold  at  38f.,  inferior  at  92$, ;  low  quality,  Lumps,  63*., 
good,  fiet;  to  601.  6d. 

The  Coffee  Market  is  very  langnid,  and  no  transactions  of  importance  have  lately 
taken  place  in  British  Plantation.  There  is  rather  more  appearance  of  firmness  in 
foreign.  At  laat  public  sale,  783  bags  Ceylon,  good  to  fine  ordinary^  was  for  the 
most  part  withdrawn  at  6U.  to  Oftf. 

For  Cocoa  there  is  at  present  no  demand. 

Rum  has  declined  in  price,  and  the  demand  but  onail ;  th«  last  prices  are,  for 
middling  Jamaica,  2ft  to  31  over  proof,  2«.  9d»  to  2«.  lid,;  Tobago,  10  to  15 
over,  2«.  4d, ;  for  proof  Leewards  2t.  is  offered,  but  they  are  held  for  2m,  Id.  Brandy 
and  Geneva  without  alteration. 

In  Cotton,  as  stated  above,  a  considerable  reduction  has  taken  place;  the  sales  by 
private  contract  lately  are  300  Snrats,  ordmary  to  middling,  b^d.  to  ii^l, ;  16  Madras, 
fair,  6ld, ;  and,  by  public  auction,  173  Surats  at  6^.,  and  800  Paras  withdrawn 
at  lOd. 

The  Gompany*s  sale  of  Indigo  commenced  on  the  8th  and  finished  qn  the  17th 
ult. ;  for  the  first  day  or  two  the  biddings  were  languid,  and  the  prices  obtained 
fell  bekiw  those  of  the  July  sale,  from  3d,  to  4d.  on  the  good  and  fijie  qualities,  and 
6d.  to  lOtff.  on  the  ordinary  t  afterwards,  however,  the  proprietors  manifesting  more 
«eafideDce  apd  buying  in  largely,  prices  were  restored  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
fhrmer  sale ;  in  effcotiiig  this,  however,  the  quantity  bought  in  and  withdrawn 
amoonts  to  more  than  2700  chests ;  but  the  late  advices  from  India  lead  to  the 
belief  that  prices  must  yet  advance:  indeed,  since  the  sale,  some  few  parcels  have 
changed  hands  at  3^.  per  lb.  increase.  The  following  statement  will  show  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  several  qualities  sold  or  taken  in : — 


72  Chests,  from  ^t,  to  B»,  Od.  per  lb. 
3525  „  „  G«.  ,;  6i.  llr/.perlb. 
3462        „        „     5f.  „  5«.  11  J.  per  lb. 


26  bags  warehouse  sweepings,  from  U,  lOd,  to  2f.  2d, 


453  Chests,  from  4«.  to  As,  IW.perlb. 
83        „        „     2*,  to  St,  I U.  per  lb. 
1        „  at  3j.  lOr/.perlb. 
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A  gfMie  digiw  of  Wtknett  wm  nahtfeiM  t^ikt  Coofmufw  8ilk  mIb^  whidi 

oonunenced  on  the  2 let,  and  coosideraUe  eompetition  took  place  for  some  qaaHda. 
Upon  the  who^e,  pricea  are  not  leas  than  from  S*.  6<f.  to  5ff.  (ML  higher  than  Am  of 
the  preceding  sale. 

In  Spioes,  the  trade  has  been  verj  doll  throBghoat  the  months  and  ft  _ 
decline  of  prices  has  been  the  consequenoe.    By  late  pnblic  sale,  60  bags  ^i 
brought  4^.  to  4{(<, ;  1065  bags  Pepper,  low  to  good  shot,  Sfrf.  to  6tf.  ;  S40  AmU 
Cassia,  taken  In  at  83i. ;  Kntmegs  have  declined  to  7'-)  first  raallty. 

The  Company's  declaration  of  Tea.  for  sale,  on  the  Sd  of  Ddtember,  ahowa  aa 
increase  of  I00,000lbs.  in  Congou,  Campoi,  and  Souchong,  collectively;  the  maiket 
fcsnains  unvariedi  with  the  exception  of  an  adva&ce  of  \d,  to  2<f.  in  some  chops  of 
private  trade  Tea. 

The  Hop  trade  Is  leas  aitf  mated  than  It  has  been,  and  (he  eetlmato  of  the  doty  is 
now  157,O0OA  to  160,000/. 

Oils  are  steady,  and  considerable  bosiness  has  been  done  of  Isle  in  tiiem;  dbe 
Tallow  Siarket  is  firm. 

The  Money  Market  has  been  in  a  state  of  languor  during  the  laat  maiitk,«ad 
from  884*  the  price  of  Consols  at  its  commencement,  they  declined  In  the  eonzas 
of  it  to  86^.:  this  is  variously  accounted  for,  by  the  large  sum  retmired  for  Wat 
India  compensation,  for  the  payments  to  the  Bank  and  the  Bast  India  Company,  the 
Irish  Church  relief,  ftc.,  as  wd)  as  by  the  demand  for  capital  on  the  part  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies ;  of  late,  however,  an  improvement  has  taken  place  to  the  extent 
of  neariy  1  per  cent.  That  which  more  clearly  Indicates  the  Increased  demand  for 
money  is  the  fall  of  full  lOt.  in  the  premium  on  Exchequer  Bills* 

The  Foreign  Market  has  been  generally  steady  of  late,  the  great  fluctnatloM 
being  almost  confined  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Stodc,  whidi,  however,  do  not 
neatly  vary  now  from  the  quotations  at  the  beginning  of  the  month ;  the  Rsgcney 
Bonds  being  now  issued,  the  Portuguese  Loan  is  no  longer  quoted  as  Scrip,  but 
the  value  of  the  Bonds, .  as  compared  with  the  late  price  of  Scrip,  ia  easily  ascff- 
tained,  by  considering  that  88  per  cent.  Is  paid  upon  them.  Greek  Bonds,  in  oonse> 
quence  of  the  answer  returned  to  the  I  holders,  cannot  be  said  to  have  soflered  a 
depression  but  an  annihilation  ;  from  the  price  (tf  38  to  40,  they  have  sunk  to  ihi 
nominal,  quotation  of  24  to  26. 

The  dosing  prices  of  the  principal  public  secorhies  on  the  25th  ore  subjoined. 

BRITISH  FUMSa. 

Three  per  Cent  Consols,  871— Ditto  ^'O^  the  Account,  87}  {—Three  per  Gent 
Reduced,  86|  ^Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Reduced,  94|  |~New  Thic*  and  | 
Half  per  Cent.,  06^  I— Four  per  Cent  (1826),  10i{,  2|--lndia  Stock,  238,9— 
Bank  do.,  208,  9-*Kacheqner  Bills,  34s.,  3d«.— India  Bonds,  19$^  ^Oi^i^hsa^ 
Annuities,  lOft  |. 

FORXIQN  FUNDS. 

Belgian  Loan,  94},  5J— -Brazilian  Five  per  Cent.,  6^,  6}— Chilian,  22,  4-«Co- 
lombian  1824,  Six  per  Cent.,  21^Dani8h  Three  per  Cent.,  72^,  3 — ^Dutch  Two 
and  a  Half  per  Cent,  92|— Ditto  rive  per  Cent.,  394— Greek  ^^^®  P^  Cent,  24,  € 
—Mexican  Six  per  Cent.,  33],  4i^Portuguese  Five  per  Cent,  72^Ditto  Kew 
Loan,  68|,  9|— Russian  Five  per  Cent.,  102i  {—Spanish  Five  peA^ent,  22}. 

aHARKS, 

Anglo  Mexican  Mines,  8/.  I5i.,  9/.  5«.— United  do.,  12/.  6i.,  12f.  16t.— OJombiaa 
Mines.  12/.,  13/.— Del  Monte,  60/.  10*.,  61/.  10*.— Brazil,  57/,  68A— Bolaaei, 
130/.  136/.  f        f  -7 


MONTHLY  DIO£ST. 


GREAT   BRITAIN, 

The  Revenue.— The  following  tables  iiimish  the  quarterly  aocount  of  the 
Revenue  for  the  three  months  ending  the  10th  inst,  together  with  a  state- 
nient  of  the.  income  of  the  whole  year  ending  the  same  day,  contnsted  with 
that  of  the  corresponding  year  and  quarter  of  1832.  It  will  be  seen,  tliat 
on  the  last  quarter  a  falling  oif  of  263,276/.  has  occurred,  as  compured  with 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1832 ;  and  that  on  the  whole  Year  we  have  a 
deficiency  of  380,420/,    This  result,  however,  will  not  appear  at  all  alarm- 


Oreai  BrtUthL-r^Penign  States. 

kn^-^lmayfB  consider  tke  Mnount  ottaxes  which  ha^e  heen  reduced  or 
repealed  mtiiin  tiie  year.  The  deetease  in  the  quarter  has  fallen  almost 
entirdy  under  the  head  of  Customs,  and  the  increase  has  taken  ]ilaoe  chiefly 
in  the  Excise.  The  deficiency  of  the  former  is  423,680/.,  and  the  compen- 
sating increase  on  the  latter  (notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the  soap 
du^)  is  1 03,121/.  With  respect  to  the  revenue  of  the  whole  year,  the  ope- 
rawn  is  reversed,  and  we  find  that  the  chief  deficiency  is  in  the  Excise, 
counteracted  by  a  small  improvement  in  the  Customs.  Stamps,  decrease 
upon  the  year  58,630/. ;  increase  upon  the  quarter  (notwithstanding  the 
r(^uction  of  the  advertisement  dutv),  23,694/.  Assessed  Taxes,  decrease 
upon  the  year  36,144/. ;  and  upon  the  quarter  4830/.  The  Post-office*  uni- 
formly thriving,  has  improved  its  income,  as  compared  with  last  year,*^  by 
8:r,000/.  upon  the  year,  and  38,000/.  upon  the  quarter.  The  **  Miscdla- 
neous**  have  increased  18^85/.  upon  the  year,  but  fallen  off  5008/.  upon  the 
quarter.  The  probable  amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  required  to  meet  the 
clniges  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  for  the  quarter,  is  calculated  at 
•4«se8,299/.  On  the  whole,  the  statement  presents  but  little  ground  «ther 
^congratulation  or  regret.  The  result,  however,  is  an  apparent  steadiness 
in'  Ihe  trade  and  consumption  of  the  country,  which  cannot  but  be  produc- 
tive of  increasing  prosperity. 


Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Or  eat  Britain  in  the^ 

Onttoms...^ 
Xxelae...... 

SUmpa 

Post-OAce . . 

IVuiea 

AllKeUan..,. 

Bepanuentfl 
oTAdTancea 
for    Public 
Work! 

Total,  itf 

Qn.  eode 
1889. 

d  Oct  10, 

1838. 

la* 
ereaae. 

Dc. 

crease. 

Trs*  eDde< 
1882. 

d  Oct  10, 

1833. 

crease* 

Da. 

creast. 

4.696.190 

4,6n8.188 

1,658.039 

333.000 

656.959 

9.409 

4.279.449 

4J71.809 

1,6SU26 

371.000 

OSS.  199 

4.394 

ios'iVi 

93.694 
38.000 

428,680 

'"iiao 

5.008 

15.901.299 

14i»36307 

6.558.159 

1,313,000 

6.029394 

46381 

15,240.007 

14349367 

6.499399 

1.400.000 

14386.180 

64316 

38.708 

•  r^.  ....  * 

"87.000 
"i8^485" 

416380 

•58330 

36.144 

12.021,710 
71376 

11,753.007 
87.808 

164.815 
15.497 

433.518 

43.097.490 
811.399 

42733/189 
994.908 

144.193 

508.194 
16.489 

19,093.586 

11.840,310 

180.949 

.433.518 
180.249 

43.408319 1 43398399 

144.193 

I44.19S 

380,420 

Deduct  Ii 
Decrease 

loreaM...... 

Deduct  Ie 
Decreaac 

icrflM0 1. 

on  the  Qaa 

rter  • • . . 

953.276 

on  the  Teai 
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THE    COLONIES. 

EAST   INDIBS. 

A  destructive  hurricane  has  been  felt  at  Calcutta.  Mr.  Pickering,  in 
charge  of  the  new  tripod,  ^ives  a  most  terrific  account  of  its  progress  and 
effects  in  that  quarter.  It  is  bad  enough  at  Diamond  Harbour,  he  sa^s, 
but  the  consequences  of  it  in  the  place  he  left  beggar  description.  The 
gale  commenced  at  south-east,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  increased 
during  the  night.  At  day-light  the  flafi;^6taff  was  blown  down,  and  his  lit- 
tle shed  unroofed  $  the  gale  continued  all  day ;  the  flood  came  on  with 
awful  velocity ;  they  took  shelter  in  the  tripod.  At  eleven  at  night  the 
water  rose  over  the  bund ;  in  half  an  hour  a  breach  was  made  in  it,  and  it 
gave  way,  with  a  fearftil  rush,  to  the  force  of  the  flood.  TTie  wind  shifted 
to  east  north-east,  and  blew  with  increased  *fury,  and  the  whole  country 
was  inundated  to  seven  feet  high  before  one  o^clock  in -the  morning  of  the 
21st.  At  this  time  the  force  of  the  waters  burst  the  flooring  of  the  tripod, 
where  Mr.  Pickering  and  his  people  had  taken  shelter,  and  they  clung  to 
the  joists  at  the  sides  of  the  building,  almost  up  to  their  necks  in  water. 
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As  the  water  still  rose,  the  sircar  suggested  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
get  to  the  top  of  the  building.  Tmj  crept  through  the  windows ;  but 
alas !  the  lacmer  for  ascending  was  not  there.  By  some  lucky  accident, 
however,  a  rope  was  left  hanging  there,  which  had  been  used  to  point  the 
mast,  and  by  this  means  they  ascended  to'' their  wretched  place  of  reftige, 
where  they  passed  the  night,  expecting  every  moment  that  the  tripod 
would  be  blown  over,  and  overwhelm  them  in  the  roaring  water  below. 
When  the  gale  abated  they  got  down  and  waded,  or  rather  swam,  to  the 
next  station,  No.  10,  whence  they  got  to  Diamond  Harbour  in  a  boat  sent 
for  them  by  Captain  Cowles,  and  saw  in  the  way  thither  not  less  than  7oe 
dead  bodies.  All  the  communications  we  have  seen  are  of  a  simSar 
tenour. 

^ince  the  beginning  of  January,  1630,  four  Calcutta  houses  have  failed 
for  the  sum  of  about  12,000,000/.  sterling;  one  Bombay  house  for  the  sura 
of  250,000/.,  and  two  London  houses  connected  with  the  former  for  the 
amount  of  yearly  3,000,000/.  more;  making  in  all  15,000,000/.;  an  amount 
of  debt  which,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  would  have  shaken  the 
government  of  this  country  with  the  fear  of  bankruptcy,  and  which  even 
now  few  of  the  second  or  third-rate  nations  could  borrow  on  the  mortgage 
of  half  their  revenues. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  Parliamentary  evidence  on  the  condition  of  Nova  Scotia  gives  some 
curious  details  of  the  way  in  which  emig^^ants  get  on  and  acquire  proper^', 
although  they  may  begin  the  world  without  a  penny.  In  the  first  place, 
they  go  to  a  iSfirmer  and  hire  the  use  of  a  cow  for  twenty  shillings ;  that  cow 
they  get  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  calf;  they  keep  tnat  cow  through  the 
summer,  and  they  keep  it  the  next  winter,  for  the  sake  of  the  produce  the 
cow  will  have,  and  then  they  pay  the  owner  of  the  cow  twenty  shillings, 
and  return  him  his  cow  in  the  ensuing  spring  in  calf,  as  they  got  it.  Thej 
begin  with  that  calf  which  is  in  the  cow  for  their  stock ;  that  calf  in  time 
becomes  a  cow ;  and  they  hire  a  sheep  and  an  ox  in  the  same  way ;  the 
produce  of  the  ox  is  the  use  that  he  is  of  in  hairrowlng  in  the  com.  But 
now  they  have  got  a  stock  of  their  own ;  they  have  now  ^t  sheep,  and 
cows,  and  oxen,  and  they  have  got  horses,  and  they  are  living  in  a  great 
de^ee  of  comfort ;  the  original  twenty  shillings,  although  agreed  to  Ik 
paid  in  money,  being  generally  taken  by  the  farmer  in  labour.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  colony  is  enabled  to  provide  ibr  all  the  children  of  emi- 
grants when  ihey  reach  the  age  of  five  and  upwards.  Any  farmer  wUl  take 
them  as  apprentices,  according  to  the  terms  detailed  in  the  evidence.  As 
the  army  and  navy  resort  to  Halifax,  we  have  generally  a  very  large  portimi 
of  orphan  children  thrown  upon  the  poor  list ;  and  our  mode  of  disposing 
of  these  children  is,  that  at  four  to  five  years  of  age  we  put  them  out  ap- 
prentices to  fkrmers,  unless  they  choose  a  trade ;  if  they  choose  a  traoe, 
of  course  they  are  bound  to  a  trade.  The  stipulation  that  is  made  for  those 
children  with  the  person  to  whom  each  child  is  bound  is,  that  the  first  yetr 
he  is  to  give  that  child  a  sheep ;  the  second  year  a  heifer  calf;  and  as  long 
as  that  child  is  under  indentures  to  him,  he  is  bound  to  preserve  and  keep 
that  sheep  and  heifer  calf,  and  all  the  produce  of  it,  till  the  child  comes  of 
age,  and  then  it  becomes  a  portion  for  that  child  to  settle  with.  If  a  female, 
in  marriage ;  or  if  a  male,  as  farming  stock ;  he  will  generally  have  a  stock 
of  five  or  ten  head  of  ^own-up  cattle,  and  eight  or  ten  sneep,  by  that 
means.  In  fact,  we  never  can  supply  half  the  number  of  children  that 
there  is  a  demand  for. 

NSW  SOUTH  WALES. 

A  society  has  been  formed  at  Sydney  under  the  denomination  of  the 
'*  Australian  Steam  Conveyance'  Company,'*  the  object  of  which  is  to  ^iro- 
mote  the  more  extensive  application  of  steam  machinery  to  conveyance, 
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both  by  ^water  and  by  land.  The  first  undertakiog  of  the  company  was  to 
estabbsh  a  steam-packet  of  twelve-horse  power  between  Sydney  and  Parar 
matta,  the  cost  of  which,  including  boat,  engine,  and  all  appurtenances, 
was  estimated  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  pounds,  and  the  whole  was  to 
be  manuftujtured,  as  &r  as  practicable,  within  the  colony.  The  capital  was* 
to  be  nused  by  four  hundred  transferable  shares  of  five  pounds  each,  and 
no  individual  was  to  hold  more  than  twenty  shares.  Three  hundred  shares 
were  already  taken  up  by  the  residents  in  Sydney.  The  Sydney  college,  iir 
its  main  building,  was  fkst  approaching  completion,  and  was  expected,^ 
in  a  few  weeks,  to  be  available  as  a  temporary  school-house,  wrth  ac- 
eonmiodation  for  a  master.  The  Sydney  agricultural  report  for  April* 
states,  that  the  rain  which  had  succeeded  the  protracted  drought  had  pro- 
duced a  gratifying  change,  making  the  ground  m  excellent  order  for  sowing* 
wheat ;  and  what  was  above  ground  was  materially  improved  in  appear* 
ance  and  promise.  Much  of  the  early  maize  had  been  gathered,  and; 
apparently,  the  crop  was  more  abundant  than  was  anticipated.  Tobacco 
plants  had  also  produced  a  larger  crop  than  was*  expected  from*  the  pre- 
valence of  extreme  dry  weather.  Seea  oats  were  in  much  request  among^ 
the  agriculturists.  The  pasturage  was  very  scanty,  and  it  was  feared  that 
the  rains  of  the  latter  end  of  April  were  too  late  to  effect  its;  restoration 
before  the  winter  frosts  set  in. 

TAN   DrBUEN*S  LAND. 

Accounts  from  Hobart  Town  state  that  the  newly  discovered  land  to 
the  westward  had  proved  one  of  the  most  luxurkius  and  eligible  tracts  |<^ 
all  the  purposes  of  grazing  and  agriculture  ever  yet  discovered  in  Van 
Diemen  s  Land.  It  comprised  a  large  proportion  of  upland,  and  some  wel^ 
marshes,  interspersed  witn  undulatinj?  spots  of  excellent  forest,  well  watered^ 
the  soil  rich  and  the  climate  fine.  The  plains  were  extensive — 2,000,  a^OOO, 
and  4,000  acres  each,  abounding  with  numerous  herds  of  tame  cattle,  and 
fat  as  if  stall-fed,  and  horses.  A  road  from  the  south-west  to  Spring  river, 
an  admirable  port  near  South-West  Cape,  is  spoken  of  as  practicable.  An 
exploring  and  clearing  party  had  proceeded  in  that  direction,  and  it  was 
understood  that  twenty  houses  were  to  be  built  on  the  newly  discovered 
land  by  the  Governor,  it  being  intend^  to  form  a  settlement,  here  of  the 
pensioners  recently  arrived. 

CAPX  or  GOOD  HOPS. 

An  expedition  into  the  inferior,  on  a  considerable  scale,  is  announced  to 
have  been  undertaken  by  a  Dr.  Smith :  600/.  has  been  subscribed  towards 
defraying  the  expense.  Sir  J.  Herscbel  is  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  the 
same  colony,  in  order  to  carry  on  his  astronomical  observations  on  the  fixed 
stars,  &c.  &c.  in  another  hemisphere. 


The  number  of  persons  who  emigrated  ftom  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  the  year  1832,  amounted  to  103,140  souls,  being  an  excess  of  19,980 
over  the  emi^tion  of  1831.  Of  tiie  above  number,  66,339  went  to  the 
Britbh  colonies  in  North  America,  196  to  the  Cape,  of  Good  Hope,  3,733 
to  the  Austrsdian  colonies,  and  32,872  to  the  United  States.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  Board  of  Em^ation,  39^7  famUies,  consisting  of  1,538 
persons,  have  received  loans  from  Government,  to  the  amount  of  7,830/.  to 
enable  tiiem  to  emigrate  to  New  South  Wales ;  and  422  families,  consisting 
of  1,571  persons,  have  received  8,436/.  for  the  purpose  of  emigrating  to 
Van  Dieinen*s  Lahd.  The  number  of  unmarried  females  who  have  emi- 
grated to  New  South  IVales,  and  have  accepted  the  bounty  oSercd  by 
Govmunent,  is  761,  the  amount  of  money  granted  them.  9,«12/. ;  to  Van 
Diemen  s  Land,  number  of  females,  509,  vim\»y  gmuted,  7,114/. 
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FORfilGK   STATES. 

AKSSICA. 

The  Ere^ideni  Qf  the  tJiuted  8Ute9»  on  the  18tb^  ult.,  r^  to  the  Gelmwi 
a  lon£[  statement  of  his  reasons  for  making  a  public  avowal  of  tbe  .feebwigs 
and  views  wUteh  had  induced  him  to  assuncM  the  mpoDiibility  of  diiwlnifr 
the  govenponent  deposits,  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  .Bank  of  tbe  Uvtoii 
States,  and  to  be  placed  in  that  of  the  States.  It  embortitH.veiy  gme^id 
serious  ohajges  against  the  admiiiiistration  of  the  bank  ia  ^netioa;  i»t 
much  doubt  appears  to  have  been  felt  whether  tb9cbajrgfs»eveii  if  piOf*e4L 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  the  President  in  withdrawing  the  de- 
posits before  the  meeting  of  GongMes»whieh  was  so  soon  to  asaeahle.  The 
Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury*  it  appears,  declared  there  was  no  neeesaity  fiir 
such  a  ooursei  and  rather  than  lend  hie  aid  to  the  Prendent'r  reeobitiMi  he 
would  resign  his  apiiointiBeat    ' 

'There  has  been  no  change  of  ministry  consequent  tmofi  the  deefli  of 
T^erdinand;  but  some  idteration  is  expected.  The  Kixi^s  will  bears  Ae 
date  of  June  1830,  and  appoints  the  Queen  Resent  dnrii^  his  dauj^fatert 
minority ;  it  also  names  a  Council  of  Regenev,  out  without  confemng  en 
it  any  restrictive  powers  on  the  authority  of  nie  Regent.  The  tnajoi%  «f 
the  members  of  this  Council  is,  howeiier»  said  to  be  composed  of  men  who 
afe  known  to  entertain  political  sentiments  of  a  Itberei  kind.  Sxteasive 
measures  are  taken  by  the  French  Government  to  prevent  the  risk  of  its 
being  compromised  by  the  proeoedings  of  the  Spanish  cefuiveQe  wbo'ave 
now  residing  in  Franoe,  among  whom  there  are  Carlists  as  weU  as  libenk. 
The  Queen  Regent  has  issued  a  Royal  Deoreeordering  the pecsonaamMOitHl 
by  the  will  of  Ferdinand  to  act  as  a  Council  of  Rogeney*  to  aesemble  and  to 
jrive  their  advice  respecting  the  meaanres  most  oKpedient  to  be  adi^M. 
The  coerse  of  poUcy  which  the  Queen  llei^t  intends  to  pursuei  as 
indicated  in  her  Manifesto,  is  stated  to  be  i^urious  to  the  •eaiaae  of  the 
young  Queen,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  her  losing  the  support  of  the  libsral 
part  of  the  nation,  without  enabling  her  to  gain  the  eoofidenoe  of  the 
abfolutists.  The  accounts  ibom  the  Spanish  provinces,  are  v^iy  nasatit- 
factory,  and  but  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  om  them. 

The  following  is  a  note  on  the  persons  composing  the  Coimcil :  Cardmal 
Don  Francisco  Marco  y  Catalan,  a  man  of  no  political  importance,  but 
attached  to  the  privileges  of  the  dkrgy^Marqais  de  Santa  Cnn,  Ambas- 
mdor  from  the  Cortes  to  Paris,  of  a  liberal  tendea^-^Duke  of  MeAaa 
Ccili,  the  head  of  the  first  family  of  Spain,  with  pretenskms  to  the  Crom, 
in  support  of  which  he  makes  an  hereditary  protest  at  the  aoeeaaioa  of  each 
Sovereign ;  he  was  the  Constitutional  AWade  of  Madrid  under.  the.Cgites, 
and  is  of  a  liberal  tendency— Don  Xavier  Castagnos,  the  oldest  General  in 
Spam,  not  known  as  a  politkian,  but  principally  remarkable  ibr  his  eon- 
versahona!  powers  and  brilliant  wit— the  Marquis  de  las  AmariHis,  Captein- 
General  of  Andalusia,  Constitutional  Minister  of  War  ra  1«20;  of  a  vety 
moderate  liberal  tendency,  having  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Constitution 
on  the  reftisal  of  the  Chambers  to  modify  such  parts  of  it  as  he  considexed 
too  liberal— Don  J.  M.  Puig,  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  a  firm  and 
^P"ght  magistrate,  who  was  the  principal  means  of  defeating  the  intrigues 
W  Caiomarde  to  substitute  the  name  of  Don  Carlos  for  that  of  the  3roniig 
Princess  in  the  will  of  Ferdinand ;  his  political  opinions  axe  not  much 
known,— a  remark  which  applies  also  to  the  remainmg  member  of  the 
Council,  Don  Xavier  Caro,  a  man  of  American  extractkm,  and  owing  his 
nominatiou  solely  to  his  situation  as  chief  of  thc^  Council  of  the  Imlies. 
The  8upplement«.Ty  members  are:— Don  Thomas  Arras  dc  Hota,  an 
ecclesiastic  unknown  m  public  •LfPairc— th«»  X)uko  del  Itiftmtado,  the 
Minister  representing  the  Absohitist  party,  and  of  great  wealth  and 

influenco-T(h^  well-known  Count  d'fispagne^Don  Jose  de  la  CnOt  the 
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mtelit  Mlvister  of  War»  ftvB  ti^lit  haad  ti  ZeitBemiidei;  «nd  Don 
Kioobw  Garoli  uid  John  Jose  Hena,  neither  of  whom  are  much  known. 

The  Queen  Re^nt  ha«  directed  her  Minister  to  quit  the  head-quarteiv 
of  Don  Miguel,  and  has  formally  aeloiowledged  Donna  Maria  as  Sovereign 
of  Bortngal. 

The  accounts  fVom  Madrid  are  favourable  to  the  Queen.  The  insurreetkm 

-ill  Biscay  has,  however,  ^ahied  strength ;  and  symptoms  of  disaffection  had 

nijppeared  in  Nararre.    We  shall  probably  soon  have  decisive  news  from 

the  seat  of  the  insmreotion,  as  the  Queen  s  troops  had  advanoed  ia  coni^ 

fderable  force  to  the  vicinity  of  Burgos. 
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BJOGRAPHICAL  PARTICULABS  OF  CELEBRATED 
PERSONS.  LATELY  DECEASED. 

FSRDTNAKD    Tit.,  EINO  OF  SVAIN. 

IVrdinand  VI!.,  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  son  of  Charles  IV.,  and  of 
Maria  Louisa  of  Parma,  was  bom  in  the  palace  of  St.  Ildefonso,  on  the  14th 
of  October,  1784:  conseqnently,  at  the  period  of  his  demise,  he  had  not 
quite  completed  his  49th  year.  At  the  age  of  six,  he  was  proclaimed  Prince 
of  the  Asturias^  On  the  19th  of  March,  1808,  upon  the  abdication  of  his 
fhther  (who  lived  till  the  1 9th  of  January,  1819)  fte  ascended  the  throne. 
8«  or  seven  years  previously  to  this,  Godoy,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  under- 
took to  bring  about  a  tnarria^e  between  Pcramand  and  a  Princess  of  England ; 
hot  the  rupture  with  Britain  put  a  stop  to  the  negotiation,  and  a  double 
alliance  was  concluded  between  the  heir  of  Spain  with  his  cousin,  Maria 
Antoinette,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
between  the  Pririce  Royal  (now  King)  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  Princess 
Maria  Isabella,  of  Spain.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1802.  Ferdmand 
was  devotedly  attached  to  his  wife ;  but  she  was  hated  bv  the  King  and 

aueen  of  Spain ;  and,  after  a  life  spent  chiefly  in  melancholy  retirement* 
e  died  childless,  suddenly,  and  not  without  suspicion  of  poison. 

Godoy  proposed,  as  a  second  wife  for  Ferdinand,  a  French  lady  of  the 
house  of  Beauharnois  ;  but  the  Prince  refUsod  the  connexion.  It  waaj  not 
until  the  }^ear  1816,  that  King  Ferdinand  again  married.  He  was  then 
united  to  his  own  niece,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  of  PortugsJ,  daughter  of  King 
John  VI.  She  died  on  the  26th  of  December,  1818:  and,  in  1819,  he 
married  as  his  third  wife,  Maria  Josephina,  daughter  of  Prince  Maximilian, 
of  Saxony.  HerMajestydied  onthe  17thof  May,  1829.  Shortly  afterwards, 
h»  married  his  surviving  Queen,  Maria  Christiana,  (bem  April  27th,  1886), 
third  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  present  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and,  coiv- 
aequently,  niece  of  Ferdinand.  By  her,  he  had  a  daughter.  Donna  Isabella* 
In  fovour  of  whose  succession  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Cortes. 

Ferdinand^s  eldest  brother,  Charles  Maria  Isidore,  (by  mainr  still  regarded 
as  the  rightful  heir  of  the  8pani<;h  crown,)  was  born  on  the  99th  of  March, 
1788 ;  and  he  married,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1816,  the  In&nta  Maria 
Fiunces,  daught^  of  John  VI.  of  Portugal;  by  whom  he  has  three  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  is  in  his  sixteenth  year. 

"  During  the  greater  portion  of  Ferdinand's  rei^,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
*  Times,'  **  the  Absolutist,  or,  what  is  synonymous  with  it,  the  Church  faction, 
was  engaged  in  frequent  attempts  to  harden  and  exasperate  the  spirit  of  the 
existing  administration  against  the  friends  of  lawful  and  constitutional 
government,  and  to  crush,  by  dint  of  universal  terror,  every  principle  and 
material  of  ftttm*e  resistance  to  the  real  supremacy  of  the  priesthoocL  to  be 
exercised  through  the  forms  of  a  temporal  monarchy.  Ferdinand  had  no 
scruple  of  conscience  or  honour  about  making  the  people  slaves,  but  he 
dreaded  the  foUuro  of  a  oyfiUm  so  vidont  aiid  revolting  as  that  to  which  the 
monkishfactionwould  have  urged  him;  and  even  from  its  success  he  shruQ^ 
with  dismay,  lest  the  lion  s  slui^  of  the  depotism,  when  accomplished,  might 
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dr'iheifbfl)ettm^ii^  lh^"ii«u^ft«tf  «(f  tKerw*iti«y  eouifarlof  Emtgk  or  of 

a  ccmtest,  however  unnatural,  between  two  brothers  for  »  seighboiinir 
€W)W«,»»Mghl  fe^le^Wieft'loOked  •Bjioii  by  FerdinaBidy  npt  .eidy  wiiii  indif- 
ference, but  complacency,  becaiitifeiiwiptild'hdp'taf  disbabt  and  edftsUet 
JdiigdoHioyer whieh  t}i« Spanish. bmici» pf.the  Hou&e of  Qpurboal^ at 
jio<  timo eened  toindiAlge  the ambiitoD  of  rcigj^iog^  3ut th^ Pprt«giM«e 
«fw  «mbktMed  more«xtensUe  aik^  alasm^  Itar^ultowcmlolw 

^^cttstilutkmal  or  arbitwny  gorenrarait  in  iVwtttgfil?  and  ils  ^npttbei, 
%hich  pervaded" the  whole  of  Kurope,' aicted  upon  Spain. with. a 'inwe 
itomed5«te  Jittd  ttying  pressure.  ?Vom  the  dittfet  of  ttiat  «tfufgi«,  the 
4earestobl6ct  Of  the  Spanish  Court,  and  at  ott^  taoment  ^«*e  Is  iwsmito 
beUfeve  itsactual  deterxMnation.  was  to  intfeirfer6^by  ^<*5?.  W'Mtts  "^ 
•^tabfisH  Mkue} :  and  Jhe  referi  of-  murder  in  Portugal ;  twt^^ 
tjireateiwi  force  for  force,  and.,  as  U3Ha..Ferdina^?,,,aiK!  Mj^ 
Ministers  yielded,  confining  their  unlawful  sHppprt  of  ,IVMgui?I  IpMM  ^ 
Qttw  ii»ld«lwt,,aHfiliaASft?.'Kla..thA.mjean.  time,  cm©  vjtrqM.m^re 
^vfiMirtsd  to  by. Ferdinand  di?ow.>aja[M>f«  de&^te.^A  Wi^t^W  Jm  Qfi?^S¥9¥» 
between  \3m  i^anish  pavtisaite  o£  Oaiios  aad  tl»  ohuf  chMi44toE0P{«9m^ 
•By  a  formal  «<ft  0f'8<ia4e^:tliat  ts.^by  thi»  rei)eal  df  th^^SaJieJaw^h^epw 
%>  tiuefeessiOh  to  1ms  daaghter,  and  wcdudefl  Garloamot  «hly  &■»  « 
throne,  l^ut  from  ajl  share  in  the'-r^enc^yv  Thai  has- be«n»  iU  "Mj^* 
•fWiteatidn' df'wjtf  ag^lhst  \\^  prfftdrilef' of ^ tfespotwrn  tAiwraAeW  Ihe 
'Pe^insula,  inasmuch  as  if  Sj^ems  dbvibu^tliat  rffter^he  d(*^th^of  Ferffniiri 
ttere  i3  pio  po>ver  ca&We  df  resisting  the  Oarlist  faction  Tjiit  a  ^J^ 
JiWty  HWii  of  §pania4^s,of  all  ot^ier  denominations.  . Of  tRese  5«  «*^ 
.minds  are  tp  >e.$),uud  anjpug.tbe  cldyocaies.of  a  free  anareyrew^iw 
pov^emmeiiC.fti^d  .Wto  th^K  a?ms,.w^.ftpj?a-eHend  the  Regent,  p^\jto»i^ 
Ewsetf.  if  fihe.eatertaias.My  ratimial  hap^  .^f  ,c»suriog  her  .d^Awnitaj^ 
cession.  The  asmy  are  said  tobe.frieads.to  ^H^titutip^al  (rm^mr^^ 
an  hnportaatv  though  not  infallible,  aiuulkrjf  is  addedto  fJ»e.youne  QuiMKs 
eause;  but,  oft  the  other  hand,  the  aoeessible  wealth. iOf  Spaiafaj^uie 
tofostpwt  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy;'' 


' 111     't  •  '         I.    I,    ..   '.".;      '  'J  »•■ 


"this  distin^isheaBrahmitldl6datCKft0honttift'«W6f<)«oW.  He 
w:^  a  pative  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  propferfy  so  caDed,  iM^^dmin^ 
distrlijt  of  Purdwan,  the  most  fer^e  anS  tfife  mbst'ttlbiW  Bj*^teteh 
India.  He  was  about  60  year?  of  age ;  an4  as  the  ^istw.^ih  WsfM  w 
ceded  t0;th«3ritvihl9pveruwnt«^  early a^  Ueo.RaxpmpJuJu wl^ qifbowB 
fbom  as  subJB«*^itb«  lah-itish  GoviBf  naiewt  Jn  itoffer  pe^jal .there  m}W 
tdkttnet  daates.  «f  ^•ahminar^iMinoly^tlw**  s^ho  iferaop.  ttienr  p€d«W.  W  ^ 
•nneftt-p^eitiioodjsf  ihercoaatyyvand  thbse  who  trMe  their  desceK^ 
•^erta4ft^m%fants'frd«  thamorth-^wst  of  India,  who  planted  theipfdw  * 
Bengal  shortly  before  the  Mohammedan  contfuest  of  that  cotaatnFioJ^™^ 
ceftWHes^'bkdk.  -  Thfe  frtie  B^hgalee  »ftthtt«i^  m'  M\e  -r^Bpoote*.  *f ng 
Ineifliief  ^steeitied  M  le^lnt  fm  for  purity  bf  bl<fed;  thbse  of 'we^ 
,'descent  ire'hi'gMy  venerated;  ind  of  "^this  om^ivto'Tt^rtoti^W 
,Cpn5iaer^!e.j?ain3, appear  to  h'ave'\ieert  iiVeh  with  the  ^a'Tj  ^S^^L" 
Itamp^u^/^pngJbeforfi^e  Jiad  fome^a^y  .acattalnjfehc'e  w 
for,m  his  own  district,  he  was  instructed,  in  ^t&elearhmgusUaHy.l^ 

.upofi..a,.JBiahroWr^iV*  »ft».aftflcw^d4t,?ient  to  the  celel?r^t^4iffw¥C 
Miia»a.  where  he  xemfuiied8eT«rai>«iiii:^ 


yfUknmikimJUlfif.  »8ll 


«HliPort«eieflherkteMr.  Jc||n1>|gl3y,«<dto9«^j((^lh^J%i^4.)^m|l^ 
ef'i4«iCTdre,  ope  toCithi^iiiDM  i»0^rfjf^qrtiQB*/itf,l^enpL,n^  mrUi^o^ 
Taisei'  film  to  th^  lu^^hcH-  dflmt.ii^iif^ 

i«c«iBef  natiTefioperaitettdentt  M^lif^l i^/tH^ip^^ ^^ ;J^q .^^quip^.,^ 
Jtittla  finiunii  IvhKh  eiiahled  buvi.tp  jbeoQTN/f^  :Z^^Ui4aJ^M9C^,prqpf-WQfp 
iihikm  idasttht  of  HoQghly,.to  no  toger;9»^^PWhwpWi.thjW.!%R?^^^ 
itf.iOOiT/:  a  year.  >  .'    .  /..•  ^  .m  ,/,»..'    n..,,;.. ,.-..     ./•..-•  .i /<,  .;r-.-,.  « 

h  Of  Hhe  eariaer  portion. f of  hlU  Jife  h^w^y^,  Jif^.bAs,)^  9^  ^^^elf^f49g 
Jwcouiit,(|rahliHiwdtitithe^:IJttoiMgp.Gw^  ,:',.f.ro  \jj,;,)r/  v/t 

lmisi6moria),  were' devotad  tb tke  Mligioils 'fliniMOf/theibiisMB^  AMttiSaiivflfiCifc 
]»^(»eafla»]\  w1koiibotU'l40^M9af9».g«niip^«itaalc»iDd8M.f^ 

■flEardisgr to  the  i»pel  £irte  of !  comtigrgf^frrriH  rmaoim  ff^c^m^  >^l9f^9W ;  fi^^'  \9 

,€pc9aUiof  w  #««^ttB8ffloin«tinMa  arimbktbiongh  iil^p^iwiii^fn^..  ,j  Jpuii'.iny 
i|»MinMU.aii9e8ton,  Iwli^.of  the  vius^ndqtalpr^/er  by/prviteM^h  as  wetlt  as  bv  vij^t^ 
BJ^^'0^(J^Ukxw^  than  wltich  non^  hMt.^lu^^  raoK  ii^  ttntpi^fe^i^  ba^fl  f^P  ^ 
4w  preseitf .  di|y  uniforroly  adhered  to  a  }f$  df' rellgJtMi  cm^vai^ces  ^cT  d&mi6iL 
prelemng,p«ac«  and  uaiK^iiillity  of  xxtindl  ta  tbtl (ybUcayyoti^  of  'm<ftiifarf,  and' iml 
the  i<llaretnenta  of  worldly  gmadeur.  "  -   ^  -         .   ;  -  r  <  ■  i . .  -      -   j .  l  /; 

*  '*  Iff  confbmiity  with  the  usa^  of' inf;^  'paternal  nts^s  aiiAitfie'tH«h  of  aiy.fitth^ 
f  atudied  the  Fersiah  and  Aftiblo  Tangua^^^^-CKiM^bMg'a^eoi^lifthoiteiMa'  iad!«« 
fisMOilh  to  thbeo  wbio  atfCiiibod^  ctaUdeM' tO)  •ibe  ctauttj'ef'tyMdhwBiiiearfL 
|»c4ttc»a  r  ands  agreeably  to  tliei  asflDs  of  my-auOBMit^elifeiittSy'  I  derdtcA  my^l^  ^ 
t&b  aiwiy  of  the  SBBHrttand  tM  Smhf^wm^'wwMmtl^k  i^  ifMlv^^aftiift  IIib 
iU¥)yof  Hindoa4ften(t|iri^ia<^,aiidff(:l%ipn»  ,•  \,  \  \  .^  • 

f  f*  YfkffHit  n\mm  tl|»age;of  lix^'n,  T  coameod  a  mapufcript  fialllpg'  inqueatio^ 
the  .ypUidlt^of  the  idolatcona  9y9UT^of  t)^a  Hmdoos.  tliu,  toge^'er  wttH.  ngr 
J^iK>wa.aBnUnie»ta  on.  that  aukjeev  havinl;  produced  a  coolni^  hetween  me.  and  w 
.UDOiedilato  kiodred,  I  proceeded  on  my  travel^'f  and  passed. thrdug^  diffipi^ey. 
<;ountne8,  chie%  within,  but  some  beyond;  the  tRmndl^  of  HitHLobst^ti, '^^^1^  ^ 
feeling  of  great  aversion  to'tbe  e^tabUshteent  o^  tWBnti^  po'^pf  in  IjidnL  ^  Whik 
1  ht^dreadied  the^HE^of  twenty;  tay  father^  recalftd  me;  knd  restored  tale  CO  Kk 
laroffr^  after  which  I  first  iikwiAid  b^^a^td  ktet6^iiile^itli'K«copetai8;aaid  dooU 
after  mMe  myklf  tjolerably  aM^uafnted  with  thefr  la'av  aad'fivja -flf'Igormiient. 
FindEo^  them '  geaHallf -ifrferd- 'iaieltlgent,  tiidni.'tcBaftfiaiidj'iii^denEtlBr  in:  their 
^ndekt^l  gHre^dpuay  iptejudiceh^iaiLthfiib,  jbtd  becflirid<inoli*ed  in  t^ii;  fa^m^ff 
feeling  persuaded  that  their  rule,  thon^l?.a.|#feigtt  WHft^'WpwW  lwitW»;*  f PP^^ 
and  surely  to  the  amelioration  of  the  native  inhabitants ;  and  I  enjoyed  the  con- 
lidence  of  several  of  them  even  iiiaftfirj>«bB0UC]^ity.  My  continued  cootroveisies 
.,ytlh  rt>^..ft<l|limiw;oH,^^i»ifW«  i^^^,fnidr,^fff^l^  :jrt:my 

f^iH^ff^  and  .increa»ea  the^r  ammo*U/agarnat,m^  ;  and  mqiiati  il)k}r  ifxBxi^i^te  wifli 
myramily  my  fatJior  was  iagain  obliged  to  wiibaraw  ftUl^dntmhcJe'fctoetoiy,  though 
iiS  Itni^til  pecuniary  support  W  iSil  4^ottm!redilo'<hii.  ^ '"  "  'r  ''  \'}^  f ' '^^ 
' '  i*  Aftifr  iny  f^therS  deafe'LoopSed^the  adVeiHrf«»W'i^lklt)f£^th'Anf  t^tA 
b'oldnMs:  AVaSling  ib)Mf  of  the  drtdf  l|kHAtib^''ri«t^  «i^W)sl«dJfl^}adlis  a 
Ifttlbfishetf  Virtrdu«  -v^^rka^  abd^pnil^lfn^ts  tt)E^tfafft^heir.«i«ah;i4iir'tte  mfeftfataid 
fbiHefigfii  1angbag«a.  '  TMtitrf«e«sBilvi«feiiiingjai|aaM6mflLHlhstirva^ 
hyrmyftipy  pitkkni  cten^t  dthr  Qri%fa#eci'8iM«h.(fitmd4^tt#  mK^^wiA  l^matfaa.to 

'«liicli»tbeybflkmg,:ialv»yt  fe^rgratffCuU  .•  .^i 

.  •  :^MrbB  n^roam^  Fhiph  I  topk,  ^  all. v^y  oontcoverfiea  ^fs,,^  thi^(  qf.pppoBiiApp.  tp 
3^ahialniiyii..  1m^  .tp,a,  pe^i^i^ion  of  it,;  .and.!  ehde^i(voni|«^  tp  shp^i^  that  the 
idplat^soC  t^.  JE}^Wida,w«u  .contrary,  to  tlxa  Pfa<;{{pe  of,  thi^  ance«tprs,.apd  the 
^iiH^ples.of  the  ancient  Woka  and  aiiihpritiei'wliicb  they  profess  to  revere  ai^d 
<jbay,    NotwitiWnoiha  ihe  violence  of    the  opposition  and  rtjslstance  to  my 


iooreiho^gMWglif  Wi^Ha4Miie#% etia«eeH^Vf!ttglbn;iiad)iemio«I  fnttftutioda. 
1  niraiiied,  hoirever,  from  carrying^tfais  iDtenticilk  into  effect  until  the  ftieoda  wbo 


dtaidcd  in  taf  initliiiinta  BbonH  be  IhtMMd  in  nxoEk&'joA  iUBligA«  Th 
flfepiotAtloiia  hayintf  been  M  len^  reimd)  in  Noirtaiber  1939 1  eatUtrkei  f6r  Si^^ltiid, 
IP  the  disQUisien  of  the  Beet  India  Co«ipany*«  charter  wia  eminJnA  fe  mbm  on,  by 
which  the  treatiaent  of  the  nativ««  of  India  and  its  iutuiD  ^ctnmcnt  vooid  bli 
^tarmined  for  many  yean  to  come,  and  an  appeiU  te  the  kioff  in  ommctl  anuat 
the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  burning  widov#  waa  to  be  beard  tiefore  the  Piirf 
Council ;  and  hia  knajeaty  the  Bmperor  of  Delhi  had  likewiaa  coitUkuaaioaed  me  to 
bring  before  the  authotltlea  in  £n^l&nd  oertaiii  encroacbmenta  on  hia  rii^ti  by  the 
Eaat  India  Company.    I  accordingly  arrived  in  England  in  April  1831.*' 

In  politics,  Rammohun  Ro/  was  a  republican*  At  Calcutta  he  tddon 
or  ever  visited  the  Governnient-house,  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  aU  the 
chief  Axftctiottftries  of  Grovemment.  Amdhg  Europeims  he  seeoeiafted  chiefly 
with  the  ultra-liberal  party.  Itt  t823,  when  the  press  wwr  penecoted  at 
Ccdcutta,  he  boldly  wrote  and  printed  a  petition  to  hie  Mtyesty  in  Couaeil 
against  the  government  measure,  one  of  the  best  written  that  that  ii^oHant 
tople  ever  gave  rise  to.  In  1820,  on.  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanisit, 
Neajpoditan,  and  Bttrdiaian  revolutions,  Rattmohuugave  a  public  enhiftuii* 
ment  m  honour  of  them.  In  JSagland^  being  invested  tiviik  a  diuLomilie 
chafeeteri  hie  politics  were  less  dbtruded  than  ia  India^  but  still  he  seier 
allowed  aft  opt^ttftitrtd  pttsa  of  expressing  his  heurty  approbalkmtrf  itt 
liberal  iAstitutions.  The  pitogress  of  the  Heform  question  kept  hi«  is  n 
perfect  fever  of  anxiety;  "  he  told  me  over  e.nd  over  again,'*  saysaimtcr 
m  the '  Times,'  "  that,  independent  of  its  own  merits,  it  affi)nled  :the  only 
chance  likely  to  occur  in  his  days  of  procurmg  an  improved  ^ove^tune&t /or 
his  fiellow-countrjrmen  in  India.** 

Considering  that  Rammohun  may  be  looked  upon  in  many  respects  as 
self-taught,  the  extent  of  his  acquirements  must  be  oonsidered  as  rennrkaMe. 
He  was  thlm>Ugh  master  of  tiie  Sanscrit  Ianguagfe-*a  very  difficult  oll^  and 
he  was  master  of  the  AralMc,  also  a  difficult  one;  then  he  Was  an  exeeediz^^T 
giS9d  Peivian  seholar,  and  quoted  the  Persian  pioets  liberally,  appropriately, 
And  fftceftilfy ;  of  course  he  understoiod  thortmgtily  the  Minaee  aWBffl- 
gfelee.  He  hed  read  a  gt^eat  deal  of  English  literature,  chiefly  hijftoriesi, 
And,  Considering  the  late  period  of  life  at  which  he  made  this  twsquisitiois.thc 
ptecision  and  grammatical  accuracy  which  he  had  attained  were  remaAablc. 
Me  wrote,  of  course,  much  better  than  he  spoke.  With  a  view  of  being 
able  to  read  the  Jewish  Scripture  without  the  medium  of  a  translation, 
Hammohun  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  his  progress  in  trhich 
was  ^Militated  bv  his  previous  acquaintance  with  the  cognate  Arabic,  lind  I 
am  tc^d  that  his  acquirement  in  that  language  was  very  conftiknble. 
Ramniehiin  may,  upon  the  whole»  be  considered  as  haviti?  been  f«th«r  a 
<Aey^  and  dettenms  dialeotleian  than  a  close  or  proft>uttd  reasener.  He 
wti  A  quick  and  a  keen  observer  of  character,  and  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
<iourse  of  life  discreet  and  prudent.  As  fet  as  his  ilehder  means  ensMed 
him,  he  was  liberal  and  generous ;  indeed,  he  was  too  apt  to  listen  to  Wi^- 
got-up  tales  of  wo,  and  was  repeatedly  the  victim  of  his  credulity.  His 
person  will  be  familiar  to  many  of  yoiu*  readers.  He  Was  about  six  feet 
high  and  large  in  proportion ;  but  his  person,  though  not  wanting  in  apparent 
symoMtry^  was  unwieldy  and  without  activity.  His  features  were  la«X^ 
Biaaly«  aad  fine,  and  such  as  are  more  ftequentiy  to  be  found  is  tlM 
paintings  of  the  Italian  masters  than  in  the  real  conrntimi  of  any  ftn^as^ 

Dming  his  residence  in  England  he  never  had  ^gt^od  health,  evidMitly 
Iteihg  oppwssed  by  the  climate,  and  appearing  subject  to  bilious  sttfeks 
WMtt  that  disordered  state  of  the  stottach  which  l^ult*il  !h)te  cwtf  *«« 
itm(»phefe,  as  compared  with  that  of  his  native  country.  He  W<«  i^ 
*)Ug;ht  by  many  distinguished  Individuals,  but  though  he  droVe  ibfentin  h« 
<^arriage,  he  never  altered  his  simple  mode  of  living.  He  devcr  erfibracw 
any  form  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  was  erenan 
Uhitartao,  Diahop  Heber  deoomhiated  Kim  and  liis  fi^owers  <<  Ath^cal 
Bt«hiMsn;**  but  this  was  a  cilumny.  RaoinohuA  was  a  ptt^e  I>ckrt,or 
believer  m  God  and  his  unity. 


Biclard  mbv^  £19.  )9l. 

tilie  chief  of)je<^  which  bromtt  Rammohun  Ray  to  thi*  eoaiifTywas  a 
ittisskm  vrhiolv  ne  undeftook  mm  the  King  of  DuhL  In  fact,  ho  was  the 
ambassador  in  this  <iountry<tfth»QreatMoguk  ThisPrinoehad,  bytreatyv 
a  urood  ^ain  against  the  fiast  India  Company,  to  the  extent  of  a  fbll  half 
ittfikm.  Dnring  his  whole  residsiice  in  Bnglond  Raamohun  Rer*  notwith* ' 
standing  the  many  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way,  had  carried  on  the  negotia- 
timi  Ibr  his  employer  witii  great  skiH,  firmness,  and  perseTeranoe,  and  a  few* 
iBM«ks  pmiotts  te  his  death  had  the  matter  brought  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation by  a  comproriiise.  As  the  arrangement  now  stands,  30,0001.  a  ]^ear 
are  to  be  added  to  the  stipend  of  the  Mogul,  and  irom  the  latter  Prince 
RRmmohon  was  to  reoeive,  ais  the  reward  ^  his  services,  to  htm  and  to  his 
heirs  for  eter,  an  annua]  sum  of  from  3000/.  to  40001.  sterling.  This  was 
^e  best  benrgain  which  ^e  Sast  India  CompanY  coold  have  made ;  for  the 
tiramacVion  was  of  a  iiatiife  little  calculated  to  bear  the  light,  and,  indeed/ 
the  most  discreditable  to  our  p<^cy  of  anything  which  has  occurred  in 
India  since  the  rogueries  of  Ciive  and  Hastings.  The  case  was  printed, 
bat  not  piiMi^hed,  by  Rammohun>  and  there  is  a  copy  of  it  at  this  moment 
be^nre  yoor  correspondent,  as  he  is  wntini^. 

^  It  nmy  be  adkied  that  the  title  of  Rajah  was  Ibrmerly  bestowed  npon 
Rinnmohun  by  the  Mogul,  shortly  before  he  entered  upon  his  mission,  and' 
thai,  by  the  universal  lulmission  of  aU  India,  the  Mogul  is  the  only  power 
that  can  bestow  such  a  title.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  great  moment,  ft>r  the 
tifle  of  Rajah  is  now  more  common  in  India  than  Bamn  in  Qermany,  or' 
Gount  in  old  FVanee. ' 

RICHARD  BBBSR«  ESQ. 

Richatd  Heber,  Esq.,.  was  the  son  of  Reginald  Heber  (who  succeeded  his 
elder  brother  as  lord  of  the  manors  and  natron  of  the  rectories  of  Marten* 
in  Yorkshire,  and  Hodnet,  in  Salop),  and  Manr  Baylie  his  first  wife,  and 
was  hal^-brother  to  the  late  amiable  and  pious  Reginald,  Bishop  of  Calcutta* 
who  was  by  a  seeocid  wife.  Towards  his  brother  Reginald  he  always  acted 
a  most  affectionate  part  He  was  for  some  time  M.P.  ibr  Oxford  University, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  Parliament.  After  his  travels  on  the  Continent 
and  the  Sast  he  lived  in  almost  total  seclusion,  in  which  retirement  he 
employed  himself  in  making  a  oolleotion  of  the  most  costly  books,  and 
fte  a  privatie  gentleman  possessed  the  most  extensive  and  curious  library 
ever  loiown.  Mr.  Rtohard  Heber,  inheriting  from  his  &ther  the  patronage 
of  the  living  of  Hodnet,  instituted  his  brother  Reginald  in  it,  whidi  waa 
his  first  living. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Sun  Newspaper  for  the 
Mkming  interesting  particulars  :--Het)er  began  to  collect  books  when  he 
was  quite  a  youth  Hie  never  travelled  in  the  £ast,  as  it  has  been  erroneoual v 
stated  in  some  of  the  journals,  neither  did  he  at  any  time  seclude  himself 
fipom  public  li^  during  all  his  trips  to  the  continent  he  associated  witli 
tlie  MPoms  in  the  respective  towns  he  visited.  At  the  end  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  he  went  to  Paris  for  the  first  time,  where  he  made  extensive 
naivjhases  of  valuable  books.  Even  then  his  classics  and  his  English 
fiterature>  in  number  and  value,  exceeded  those  of  any  other  individual. 
His  subsequent  journeys  to  the  Low  Countries,  Holland,  some  parts  of 
Germany,  and  France,  were  evidently  fbr  the  purpose  of  increasing  his 
literary  stores.  Where  there  was  a  library  to  l>e  soW,  Heber  was  sure  to 
be  first  in  the  field.  He  appears  to  have  commenced  purchasing  books  at 
auctions  at  the  sale  of  the  Pmelli  Library,  at  Rolwon's  Rooms,  in  Conduit- 
street,  about  the  year  1 789,  after  which  period,  under  the  wing  of  the  little 
9qwU,  but  most  intelligent  and  very  learned  Dr.  Gossett,  Heber  usually 
took  his  seat  on  the  Doctor's  right  hand  at  all  the  book  auctimw  in  London, 
where,  at  his  outset,  he  was  a  liberal  purchaser  of  sixpenny  articles.  Heber 
secured  choice  gems  in  the  sales  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  (where  most 
rare  and  valuame  English  books  were  disposed  of  in  baskets  Ml  to  a  k>t)* 
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T«fai!^^^fcitia':^'Wk'  ty^:tft*'#(Ai|»i#  the  'pdd»'  te  ^oMen  <^e.  ^  The 
vr^l-Wmenab^f^d;  ecpeMrtci  afld  ijiostr  Midite  arilhjdaryi  Jdsedh  Vifta^ 
Vft»ju«t  th^h  \^itittgvtfi€nientty'igamJ!t't^e  use6f  ahimdl  fo<)d,*ad  H^ 
and  Levdfert^trere  deterthirted  to  ptacti^  li  jdk«  at  thte  exp«ife  orRitidii^^ 
ftrt&Httity.  Leydrti  ^ve  a  Hterar^btdilcrast,  to  which  T^ftsort/Weberi  atid 
anotHftf  gentleman  treri  iriVited.;  Sdori  after  the  party  Irad  AssemW«d;  the 
Jeou^.pt  laundress,  b>:oUght  ih  thfe  viands,  fei^d  When  LeJdSn  had  poipifwl 
dttl^the  tfea,VBxe  *com/  a^in  entered  the  rdpm-  with  'm  ithmeitey  mw  Weef 
rt^ik,  Which '  was  placed  6n  the  table  imiAjE^mfely  befone  R1tsoitVttHd"df 
^fHiich  John  Leyden  ate  voi^aciousfy.  Heber  fast^  it  likewise,  and  they 
Ikrth  pibnounced  fbeM^stk  a  feai^t  Ibr  an  e^urc.  Hitson  toseibonill!*/  seat 
^eft  the  tootti  iti  a  violent  pa^sibnVldudly  demmncingwhiit  he  k^ed'the 
^tonibaaisto  of  the  party;  for  somfe  days  he  i^emaihedineitorable/bnt'  $tt 
Itti^  the  persuasive  manners  of  Hebet  brought  him  roand,  by  repre^ntitig 
the  itiatter  to  him  as  a  mert  joke.  He/ber  fbr  several  years  parfi(;ipate3 
CFhce  a  Week  in  the  •* Attic  nights"  of  Dr.  Riine,  at  the  Charter-hdiise, 
#herdPioftssor  Porsort  and  the  kte  Mi;.  Bel6e  were  constant  guests  *  and 
fh^Ve«erttble  I>r.  Rowth.  Master efManiHJn  College,  Oj^ibrd,.ahd  Dh'Tarr, 
^iiuid  fit  these  learned  libations  as  often  as  they  vifited  London.  H^ber  Waa 
th'fe  ^diifflpntialTrlend  6f  the  lite  Williatt'&lflbrd;  editor  <iftfte  «  Qtitfrtftiy 
Kevlei*i'''Vrit^*whbrt^he;giBtiewnj^  t^^^  Ott  tltcl?^  eVcrf^ 

ittg  S' 
ifc?£bi 

^biik  fhathViod  exfpeife^dfed' in  the  '^Hki^iWi^^  Sf  <h if 

ptJpnlAf'jbuWial;  tor4''OtienviHe hii&'c<mstailfTy^irtfkn6wledf edhis^ltafinSte 
dbft^tibtts'  ttt'^H^er,  ih  his'  eleitWn-  of  Ohancenot  bftWlWt^sftyof 
Oxford,  when  bis  Lordship  was'  Oppoifed'by'tGrd  HSdbn  attdthi^  M^^*  tffid'mtwl 
*d^-fefJgif^^oi^«lhatday.'  Lord  <5«'eii'7i!Bt  i^t^td^*th^T5n!v4rs%-IW«ttir 
clrofce  of  Wm,  bypreleritiWg  tl/emwifh  iin  t^m"btte  kiid'ttitf^ 
Hotner.  !rie!ber  Wdsthe  »ed;tferit  ^esf!  of  LoM-OrenVHIe,  In  hi^wital 
rttreait  at! 'Dr6pinore,  Where  his  4or*ship's  Wof h^r,*  the  ^i^t  HdhblirirMtf 
und  most  ac^mpKshed  Thottias  Qrenviile;  geneittliy  tnfede  a  third  «t  thfe. 
Btei^rr  banquet.  Some  tinie  hefbre  rt^ber^lefl  England/which' we  believe 
v^  irfi&«5;  ^ttd  on  hk  lait  visit  tb  Drdpniote,  Lotd  Ghpei^iHe  gave  him  a 
iipBcftAen  of  his  poetry  in  €*^k,  Latin,' Italikri,  and  French,  neatly  written 
otfbne  '^eet  ofpa^^r.'  ^hen  Dr.  Hodji:son,  the  Pririfcipaa  of  Brasenno^o 
C!bJle^fe,'aTid'.Recitor  of  Ewfep-  rtrOposed'Hetter  to  represAit'  <he  tJnlviersity 


att  that  dge  now  l?viljg  able  !o  do  ^o  ?''  '  Heber  and  Dr.  Hodgson'  w^ere  stay- 
Xhr^ith'tlte  Ijuke  of  5uddn^ham,at?towe,when  Dr/HddjgRtmwaisteiifed 
imi  t<ie  i|lne^s4htit  'terfiiinated ih  his'  de^tth,:  This  extelleht  mah 'left 
fiehet  tlie'ttirttee  and  guardian  Of  Ms  children.','  In  addition  to' the  cele- 
brated persons  already  ffentibned,  Heber  numbered'  amohg  hxi  friends  and 
d^ioeiales  LOrd  SfbWefl,  eeorge^ElHs,  dh^Egertori  Biidges,  flhatttry,  Croltei-, 
Vtl  Heath,  the  Bishbp  of  Eieten  Wort3i*wmbV'8oth^yi  'Sir'  flenry'EIHs; 
ftft^'Tr^derick  Maddan,  Dt:  Drintoiere(lafetBish6p6f  Ely),'€HfiorgeSte€fvetts, 
Imc  Rfied,  Josscpji  Ritson,  Professor  M1Hnrrim,'<ie6rgc;Hib'bert,  Sir  Ttfark 
Sikes,  R^v.  Mr.  Toddi  Mr:  Park,  Mf".  Edw.  Littledalc;  Mr.  Justice  Itttledale. 
'  It  Is-iriiT^ablerib  form,  any  esthnateof  Ib^'nttrntteT^'OF  hik  ftoOlf*,'i)r 
flic  "tifjie  thet  ^ouM  o€feuJ^;,s^oilM■  they" be  destined' t^  ^otttf  to^  the 
Hmft^^r  J  *.but  the  hiost  ^emingl^ .  ipeaggerafed'  kcdbtrtits  which  *  have 
fethertb 'lieeii  bubll^ed  fer^  tin^ei^t^/F^  «^t^h<^i  T^e  sk^  6('aiih 
ehartnbus i5Seml:^i^  of  books,  to  dd  thfeiil  juslil6fe;mustspreaiE(  oVet  Sctprdl 

{ear».'  We  onutted  to  nieritiori  that-fif^ber  lidii^ht  mat^  bf  th^  V^ry  hth 
iw61s  m  OTessrCTXonraanY  Btbliothec'a^  hasty,  and 

nV^i^sterf rii*i'<!wtoiaa%t[fet'd^^^  «n  HllTlBbok  <foll^(itei^'>4  unwilling 
that  Richard  Heber  should  drop  into  the  grave  without  asLgnt  out  mendly 
tribute  to  his  memory. 
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MB.  OBOEOB  BOBtOir. 

The  late  6e6rge  Rdbfofi  WIls  a  mitivfc  of' Ourfisdtf  ttiA  ton  of  Mr.  John 
RotvoQ,  nin/i  merchant.of  that  city.  Uk  tM>e  fbr  4i^irios(  displayed  itwlf 
at  a  very  early  age ;  at  three  op  four  years  old,  he  made  bolder  efforts,  and 
attempted  to  draw  from  memorvthe  objects  he  had  observed  while  walking 
with  his  mother  in  the  fields.  This  propensity  to  imitation  was  not  checked 
by  his  school  exercises.  His  vacant  hotirs  and  holidays  were  occupied  in 
drawing;.  At  length  he  was  put  under  Mr.  Harle,  the  only  dfanring-master 
the  ci^  ftiml^hed,  but  he  remsed  to  take  money  fbr  the  lessons  he  gave, 
saying  the  boy  had  already  got  beyond  his  instruction.  Before  he  was  20 
he  came  to  London,  and  was  soon  known  as  a  tnoist  active  and  persevering 
student.  His  first  publication  was  a  view  of  his  native  <^ty,  the  p«pfit«  of 
which  enabled  him  to  visit  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^a  visit  whidbi  he  had 
lon^  ardently  desired.  In  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  with  .his  wallet  ai  his 
bacK,  and  Scott's  poem,  **  'the  La^  of  .the  Last  Minstrel,*'  in  his  poticet, 
he  wandered  over  the  mountains,  winter  and  summer,  till  he  became  familiar 
with  tha  various  aspects  they  presented  under  the  different  chaoses  of 
season,  and  laid  up  a  stock  of  materials  which  lasted  him  his  lifo.  On  his 
return  he  published  Outlines  of  tlie  Grampian  Mountains.  In  1 81 3  he  first 
appeared  as  an  exhibitor  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  Of  the  {Society  of 
rainters  in  Water  Colours,  and  was  elected  a  member  the  following  year. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  exhibition  Of  1815  that  Ms  works  commanded  that 

fublic  attention  which  gained  him  extensive  and  abundant  pi^tnmge* 
'rom  this  time  his  interests  became  identified  with  the  interests  ofuie 
Society.  As  an  cu-tist,  Mr.  Kobson  was  remarkable  for  vigour  of  execution. 
His  conception  of  form  might  be  sometimes  wanting  in  ffKaadeur*  but  bis 
effect  and  colour  were  always  powerAil.  The  Scottish  EiUs  had  &titnigly 
impressed  their  awiUl  character  on  his  imagination.  One  of  his  last  and 
best  pictures  was  a  view  of  London  fhHA  the  Bridge  l)efore  sunrise,  **  when 
all  that  mighty  heart  is  luring  still.''  All  must  lament  that  such  a  maa 
should  be  cut  off  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  and  in  the  iUQ  tide  of  Ins  use- 
fulness. 


MATiRIAGES  and  DEATHS. 


JUam«4.]— CapUin  PolUacy,  12tb  Lanctn. 
to  Enlly,  daugbUr  of  C.T.  Toirer,  Esq-i  H^f. 

Captaf  a  YoTkQ,  R.M,  and  M.P.  hf  Cambrldg6- 
ahlre,  to  the  Hon.  SitBAii  LlddelU 

tiM  Archdeacon  of  Dromore,  to  Caroling 
4«iigai«r  of   H.  H.  aiMpaon,  Eaq.  uthnMu 

W.  Olofcr,  Eaq^SOili  Regiment,  to  Hanoah^ 
dauf  hter  of  the  iSte  J,  Shvcn  Dowiica,  £tq., 
Plymouth. 

Id  l>ublin,  ^y  ftp«dfel  license,  Llctiteflntat- 
0«Mral  8lr  R.  A.  Vtvlab,  hart.»  OomuiMMtor 
of  th*  P«re»t  In  InlM^  to  CetlUn,  third 
dMShler  of  tb*  lata  B»vv  J»  AgMW  Wcha«er. 

Tha  Ray.  J.  Jia<m«haaip»  rector  of  CrowalL 
and  vicar  of  Shcrborna,  Oxford,  to  Margarft, 
•Inter  of  Sir  O.  Beanmom.  Bart. 

The  Rom.  WlUtarn  Bd«vafdea»  aldeat  aon  of 
Iiord  K«fliiliigtiHi,  to  I<aaii»  fourth  dn^ghtft 
of  Ottthbert  SUhoa,  Eaq.»  of  Hebbora-haU, 
in  thet:ounty  of  Durham. 

AtTvickeahani  G»  Beaaclianip  Cote,  Baqn 
•on  of  Mr.  and  Lady  RliaabHh  Oote,  to  AiUa» 
dangh4arorUc«t..OoL  anita»UMi.Mia.  a» 
pl9«*cw  of  a  wSckeahap> 

At.Nov-toa,  Uanta^by  the  liar.  P.  C.  Law, 
Win.  Chatteris,  E>().|  to  An'ue,  daughter  of'lhq 
late  Right  Rev.  Alexander  Arbuthoot,  Lord 
miho|»M'llmMoe.        '  ' 


At  St.  George's,  Haoovnr-a^tinr^  Ca^ite 

Biibop.  7th  A^afooa  Ouardib  'to  JUcanar. 
dau£l4cr  of  the  late  Lieut.  Marhlaatf.SM  ngi. 
and  granddaughter  of  Sir  E.  Nifhtiqgakk  Bt, 
of  Camhrkiseehlrt. 


iKc<j.>-^!nDti1>nn«  tin  Lady  Ifrancea  Vande- 
Itnr,  widow  of  the  late  Right  Hoti.  J.  O.  Vaa- 
detenr. 

In  gidihrtiplaaa,  arlfew  Ofltf6w«  Btaf^ 
•argaantHiUlaii^  acvd  7i» 

Aiatttfhaatowa.  t^tA  7S»  th«  Vaay  B«t.  Wa. 
PoMuu  t^mhoUa  Dtaa  aad  Vitm^Omtunl  ler 
the  Dloceae  of  Elphln. 

At  BUI  Halt,  In  the  connty.  of  Esacx.  SlrT. 
Smylb,  Hari,  aged  4l 

Ite  B«v.  1.  /ohnion.  ftclnr  of  Welbeme 
a«td  Toxhaov  Noifollc^  t^  iriebd  •€  Obwyer 
the  poet. 

In  San<bary«ati«el,  Strand,  Ma^r- General 
W.  BHifcs,  tateRoyal  hIaflne«,^oal«1eh. 

In  Irdhnd,  Mae.  BUIa,  rellctof  T.  MM^  Bcf^ 
hiaater  la  Clin— fy» 

At  StnlgaHl*  Sir  .Charlta  Htoiy  Oalflg» 
Knt^of.UuiS«lilbaU.I><chnhircw  a  D^paar* 
Ueuienaut,  and  Lite  J^fVdhcriC  of  |hat 
avnmya 


PROVmeCAL  O(5G0I»BNeBS  ' 

m  ttaS  COUNTIES  OF  B^GLAtJD,  KM  t^  WALta,  SCOTLAKD,  * 

AND  IRELAN1>.  ' 


tONOON. 

JRxpcdiiion  of  CaptoU  /2(Mf.«-T])efollowiAg  Utter  from  Captain  Hois  tp  thu  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty^  detailfl  the  principal  Qociurenceii  of  hift  voyage  j'  an^l  will  be' 
found  highly  iuterevting  to  all  who  cau. admire  eaterprising  courage  aud  perse-, 
verance : — 

On  hoard  the  ttabella,  of  lIuJl^  BajfirCs  Bag,  $epl,  1S33. 

Sir,—- Knowing  how  deeply  my  liOrds  CommliVilohers  of  the  Admiratty  are  ii^tcr-' 
eited  in  the  adyancement  of  naatical  knowledge,  and  particularly  iii  the  impi^ve-' 
meat  of  ^Bography,  1  hav^  to  acquatnt  you,  for  the  information  or  their  LoHSshipi, 
that  the  expedition,  the  maitl'  object'  of  which  is  to  solve,  if  possihle,  the  question  of 
a  north- wiesl^pasaage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  pahrticulurly  by  Prince 
li^l^t*«  IjQ.1et,.  and  which  sailed  frem  En^^ittod  in  May,  1629.  notwithstanding  the 
l0i»  of  the  fereina«t  and  otiier  untoward  urcumfftaBcea,  whick  obliged  the  venel  to. 
rent  in  Greeuland|  reached  the'beackon  whicUUa  Mtuesty'slatewlpTury'^  itoce^ 
were  Uuded  on  live  13th  of  August^  •     «        •  ,    . 

M*'e  found  the  boats,  proristaht,  &c.,  in  excellent  condition,  but  no  ye^^gp  of  tha^ 
wreck.  After  completing  in  fuel  and  ether  necessarjecif  we  sailed  on  the  i4Ui|  and. 
on  t!ie  following  morning  rounded  Cape  Garry,  wiicre  our  new  jliscoveries  com-' 
menced,  and  keeping  the  Western  Ihore  close  on  board,  ran  down  the  coast  in  a 
S»M^.  and  IV.  course,  in  from  10  to  20  fathoms,  until  we  had  passed  the  latitude  of' 
V^^'nonh  in  longitude  94^  west ;  hero  we  found  a  considerable  inlet  leading  to  the' 
westward,  the  examination  of  which  occupied  two  days.  Ai  this  plac«  we  were  first. 
sanvusly  obssmcted  by  lce»  which  was  now  seen  to  extend  from  the  south  cape  of 
the  inlei^  in  a  solid  mass,  round  by  S.  and  B.  to  E.N.E.3  owing  to  this  circanistanoe» 
the  shallowness  of  the  waxer>  tha  rapidity  of  the  tides,  the  tempestuous  weather, 
the  irregularity  of  the  coast,  aud  the  numerous  inlets  and  rocks  fOr  which  it  is  re« 
markable^  our  progress  was  no  less  dangerous  than  tedious,  yet  we  succeeded  in, 
penetrating  below  the  latitude  of  70°  north  in  longitude  92*^  west,  where  ttie  )aAi),, 
after  having  carried  us  as  far  east  as  90%  took  a  decided  westerly  direction,  wliile 
land  at  the  di&tanoe  of  40  miles  to  southward  was  seen  extending  east  and  west.  JAt 
this  extreme  point  our  Drqgcess  was  arrested  on  the  1st  of  October  by  an  impene- 
trable barrier  of  ice.  We|nowerer,  found  an  excellent  wintering  port,  which  we 
named  Felix  Harbour4 

Karly  in  January,  1830,  We  liad  the  gfood  fortune  to  establish  a  friendly  inters 
oourse  with  a  most  interesting  consociation  of  natives,  who,  being  insulated  by 
nature,  had  never  before  communicated  with  strangers ;  from  them  we  gradually 
obtained  the  important  information  that  we  had  already  seen  the  continent  of 
America,  that  aUmt  40  miles  to  the  S.  \V.  there  were  two  great  seas,  one  to  the 
west*  which  was  divided  from  that  to  the  east  by  a  narrow  strait  or  neck  of  land. 
The  verifioaien  of  this  intelligenca  either  way,  ou  which  our  future  operations  so 
roateriallv  depencied,  devolved  on  G«mmander  Uoss,  who  voiuuteei^  tliis  service 
early  in  April,  and,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  mates*  and  guided  by  two  of  Uie. 
natives,  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  ^uad  that  the  north  land  was  connected  to  the 
south  by  two  ridges  oi  high  land,  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  but  taking  into  aocoonS 
a  chain  of  fresh*water  lakes,  whic^  occupied  the  valleys  between,  the  dry  land 
which  actually  separates  the  twn  oceans  is  only  five  miles.  This  extraordinary 
isthmus  was  subsequently  visited  by  myself,  when  Commander  Koss  proceeded 
minutely  to  survey  the  sea-coast,  to  the  southward  of  the  isthmus  leading  to  the 
westward,  which  he  succeeded  in  tracing  to  the  99th  4eg.  or  tu  IdO  miles  of  Cape 
Turiuigain  of  Franklin,  to  whlck  point  the  land,  after  leading  him  into  the  70iii. 
degree  of  nortl^  lattcude^  trended  directly :  diurliig  thei  same  journey  he  also  sur- 
veyed 30  miUM  of  the  adjacent  coasts  or  that  to  the  nocttk  of  the  isthmus,- which,  by 
alio  taking  a  westerly  dir«ction^  formed  the  tefmiuMton  of  tihe  western  Sea  into  a 
gulf.  The  rest  of  this  season  was  employed  in  tracing  the  scansoast  south  of  iht 
isthmiu  leading  to  the  eastward,  which  was  done  ^Q  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it 
joined,  as  the  natives  had  previously  informed  us,  to  OckuUee,  and  the  land  forming 
Hepulse  Bay.  It  was  ahn)  determined  that  there  was  no  passa^'e  to  the  westward, 
fur  30  miles  to  the  northward  of  our  position. 
'  This  summer,  like  that  Of  1818,  was  beauiifuDy  £ne,  but  extremely  unfavoUJ*abIe 
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moftt'Mvefcriintttlsnrhith^fttfY^^rded.    Our  Buffering.  a^gnivatedL  by  .want 
ding,  clothing,  and  animal  food,  need  ndt  Vw^^m^/i:^  ^'^ 
carpenter,  was  the  only  man  who  perished  at  this  bt&ft?^ftUr  tiyWTOSfta,  besides 
one  who  had  lost  his  foot,  were  reduced  So  the  last  stage  of  debility,  and  only 
rOur 
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i>penf6a  i  Titie"'6r  vitief  fl6W' shbr^  ih't^  d&vH  We''i^BWft^bHV'iW 

afn^  fVomhfe'VAburttaStf  ^«  hik  the  satttfic^tfW  ^Y'ifeeSfft  felfei&'t^ato-' 

a(cf«l8  l^to*:Reg^A^'sTnffee/wh?cK-Wk  <*(islred  brf'tl^^  fibte 

It'.stohtf'ljf  JiH!eaW"rti%^Mtxi^ri[  <f{'tm''^^^''Tnxe''mt  MfcH^'^*^  *«'• 

ifbated,  w«  bussed*  A«hi1riaiyiA)<it;aild  iv^ftrtf 'dkidi^edflHl'dtfy^ih  tfte^iMriHf  fy^^^ 

strong  north-east  wind.    Qn  the  25th  we  crossed  Navy  Board  Islet,  and  on  the 
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lihww,  «eoi«;*d,w,WMh.,evflry  ieiaaniu«t(Hi^|of  i\9wipcu,,^iid,)iMp;i^«  whick, 

Immbj.m  **««»««»»  B»r-*»4  luJwmeBOy.wi  tfi'fl.  «ttfS.!»*Mi  %  ^^^S'S.t^ili:, 
^ffw^misrijKCBUwt  wpW^iWyw  wojd^dingroy  futyj?y,,%M.(>f  »e^ 

foTDier  chart  of  that  jmnuI^    ..,■,,.■  ..    .  .   .,.     .,:',,    ^1 J, 

..J.n«vrhava,iliRpleuingdi)tf  q£  mlltqgUiB^^tfentian.Df  ^tirTMifi^\ti UUi« 
meriM.  af'  C^KUiunidsr  Hun,  w^  irn  lecond  in  the  diriKIJi^  of.tlim  ope^Upp^ 
Th«  HMHin  pf,  tUU  «t]i£er..7ha  hwt  'V  4ep>rvn«ou  oC  aiMnD(iifyt  ,B«li)ni^  IiivKiryn 

l«ini|«rl7„.wUh,,nw:i,n.,lie  ttaitltai,  befliden  hij.dut;  »)i  tl|{|d  w --* 

cJuiige  o£  th«- ?i*l««rnlii|^ii>^)  JQuiji^:  tn  .(be  ^imibijtion  *pd.  (l.,- 
Tl^a«f|.^d.;f  liii.iadij^ofii  fUm  and,»uiwtnti^  njilit;,.^,>MJibu»t^,lI^p'pll- 
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ili,:thi».,((4)owiBi^wQrd»!— Tbp  (Tijtoi-Ecj'i^tl.'tlip 'jPuirijI 
ud.jitlun^i  of  Boocbia  Feli«,  Bud  n.Fait,  numftpr  (^,ia 
tlie,4''^'H*Mf  ^abUahipent  tb^t  i^e  riojib-eaf t' .poi^t  al 
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iained  ftoni.  the  valiialie  puli'li^Hoii*.  ^."jSJ?  ^^5ttn;d/i^i 
j)atturprron),^n^ian4.,,,B,itt  life  .ptf.rj.oT,  %!>i 
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Si^  Jf«li  JTraiutlin,  and'  tUq  qommunicwion^  kiridjv  Tnti^  \%w 
g|iiil>«(,(i$cef:|  berare'iour  dspattub  rron),^n^iaj4.,,,  Bitt  t^e  jpli 

H<f(ufc»M4,,1»'aid»  usi.,wtwyii(ied',aiid  oi.iyot^  an,our  sWpn  wJio  per 
pr.wjdeo,.  in  ^1^^  ^0  had  dceniea'  •  caluait}'^  M*  'etttef-'i»\''aetv^  P'^O"   ,., '. 
•^l^»^iM'w,;.»^la  yiiOi'eTeii.afler  the  i^eTico*  an.d  inMifllona  of  ja(ii^'Jip4,l|it^f^f 

yftqiwf%[tlii)t(fji'.Oeof(:eBnwU.,ite,^    ..,'"T'''  '■"".,■  I,  ^     ■,■■■"■:     -I'll 
-  .,.-.■..;  ,^w;f«wCi.A4w'i#ty-.  . ,,  :„„,.■.,  !-,■  -.■..■  ■,■,.>•-■„„  s.;.-;.  ■«  .i^.-t-;  ^ 

%mdai'd^l/t  MaritI  and  Jbaltdln^'tTliai'x'lAcii  |ilfVW,tjfJi<}(j^,f?*F^.,'by.',t^  ' 
r  «iiifixa(HlodiFidjiA(,,at  hn.ui^ji  .wclu^Ye  (»j(, ,  TJi&,jjlei(^id^nniU(jln|j; 


WffltijR »be.ui)jEpff'U)?le  anipiiilii  drive.n,  at  pU.hpun  oC.tl^  i^igTi 

ti5g  l™n„^H^JL0W|?^<|»d. ,  yne  aituaiiim  ^  *"ry  «n(l  i^^luiful.^a  Urpeeuliarly 
»PiB!t99(U«,|^,tU9  purpqw,  «f  ft  w*  ou'  %fi(gli; 'md  ««n/^Mi»  JSflrttern  an^ 


tta)y,abut- 


LoikU¥i  4Mrke(  coviaiu  Aa  ipaa^m»>»q'mfe  4».en<toi>tf  .^r  Mgh  vftUni 
,«hi«k.«i«  ^nN^Ml  n  QoatiiH^auf  inii0«  9i  il^M.vhwlK,  wyf opted  by  »«  lim 
844  plain  l>«rjk; 'piUivVt  nnderwhi^  cattle  .may  M  ^\  i^m  M.fKoiatM  ircpathe 
severity  of  (he  weather.  Theie  ahedt  aretubdivided  into  numerous 
with  lavere  encloaed  br  oak  paling-  ia  Irn^iM)  to  which  the  beaitt  aiaf'be 
fattened,  or  allowed  to  be  at  liberty,  so  at  tp  be  canvvniently  nib»|eet  to  the 
nation  of  the  purchai^rs.  In  each  lair  there  f|  a  watei^-trongfa,  oonatantly  mpplied 
with  fresh  water,  by  means  of  pipes  passing  under  ground^  fram  two  hnmente  tanks, 
which  are  kept  filled  by  machinery  fVdm  capacious  wells,  whicH  have  been  sunk  for 
the  pnipese.  The  avenge  length  of  each  shed  U  890  Csel,  and  they  ara  eapaWe 
ot  aooommodating  at  least  4000  beasts,  which  may  renain  from  one  aiarhal  day  to 
fhe  other,  or  till  such  tiroes  as  it  may  be  convenient  ftw  the  purrhassffi  to  ■«■••« 
them,-*-«H  adnmtage  wholly  impnothsable  in  Smtthfield.  The  )ppen  vpmtm  m 
the  esMre  fs  dfivided  Into  four  quadnmglesyl«isef«eeted  by  wUa  yastgwst  kad  ks 
these  quadrangles  »ro  to  be  erected  sheep  pens  (the  mateHals  for  wkick  S|n  aH 
veadv),  capable  of  holding  40^000  skMp^  ao.piMid  as  to  be  appraaehad  wit|i 
facility.  Other- pans  aro  constructed  ior  calves»  pigs,  and  eueh  aaisuds  «s 
usually  brought  for  sale  to  the  cattle  mark^jt,  upon  an  obviously  dmplo 
Aoation,  so  as  to  avoid  confusion  or  irregularity  of  any  sort.  Evory  niMessM 
•for  the  salesmen  and  clerks  of  tbe  market  will  be  erected  in  a  large  awa  in  t&e 
tre,  and  the  ingress  is  obtained  tluMXigh  a  large  arched  passage  under  the 
lionse  la  fine  substantial  building,  wtth  appropriate  offices  on  each  side  for  Asck 
clerks — ^and  with  accommodation  up  stairs,  either  for  the  oounting-houses  of  faaaken^ 
or  public  meetings  connected  with  the  business  ef  the  estabUshaoent.  Adjeipiiv 
the  market  it  is  intended  to  erect  abaiioirt  for  slaughtering  cattle  o[  ewery  £- 
Bcrip^ion,  in  which  persons  may  cither  be  accommodated  with  private  alaughtcik 
houses,  or  have  the  animals  alaujijhtered  under  appointed  inspectors,  at  a  oertaia 
«ftxed  and  moderate  rate;  so  that  all  the  expense^  inoonvenienoe,  and  mischief 
arising  from  the  present  mode  of  driving  cattle  tlu^ough  the  crowded  streeta  oa  the 
•market  day  may  be  avoided. 

Re^6ptnin0  o/  Mr.  Broffke§*t  Skkaol  of  AmUwn^^mmfii^  sdhool  of  aaatoniy  atid  «ip> 
gery  which  was  oMnditcted  for  many  years  by  the  late  Joshua  Braokes,  Ksq<,  F.RS. 
has  been  re-opened  by  Ulr.  King.    He  stated  that,  with  regard  to  the  order  of  aa 
Introiluctory  course  on  the  study  of  anatomy,  ho  should  raoommend  a  shnilv  cNHt" 
fication  to  that  which  M.  de  IliainviUe  had  adopted  for  the  wliole  ammal  kiogdoni. 
His  (M.  BlmnvtUe'i)  divisions  were,  Zooiiemiikj  which  taught  the  Hiraafemeiti  af 
animals  after  their'eitternal  form  |  2ootomia,  or  the  study  of  their  internal  stme^ 
tnre ;  Zoobiologift;  that  of  the  action  of  the  driferent  organs  composing  the  animal ; 
JCoofthiqtia,  to  which  -  belonged'  the  study  of  the  mode  •of  life  and  habits  cif  chr 
^creature ;  Zooatria,  \i4tich  comprised  the  alteratkms  or  morbid  dianges  ta  vhkji 
.the  organf  ere  subject,  and  the  means  of  connteracting-them ;  and,  finally,  3ooao- 
mica,  Uie  sdenoe  of  managitiiif  and  guveming  animals  so  as  to  obtain  Ike  ^ttcuax 
possible  amount  of  good  from  them.    Those  which  related  to  tbe  ooursa  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  followed  in  that  school  were  Zootomta,  Zoobiologii^  ZooMrift  i  but  the 
Jjivestigation  would  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  num. 
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A  very  rich  vein  of  copper  has  lately  been  dlscov^ivd  h^nettli  ih^  sii^  ^egofM 
by  tlie  gasometer  at  Tavistock.  In  excavating  a  portion  of  the  gmnnd,  In  order  to 
form  a  cellar  for  the  reception  of  coal,  the^  workman  employed  found  the  soil,  a 
short  depth  below  the  surface,  so  extremely  hard  as  almost  to  defy  his  utmost 
strength  and  skilf  in  removinpf  it.'  Upon  examination^  however,  it  was  foiitad  that 
•several  of  the  pieces  he  had  detaehed  were  strongly  Imprognated  with  copper ;  and 
•upon  stilt  further  prosocnting  the  discovery,  a  £ne  rich  vein  has  bean  detaeted, 
which  has  s|uoe  yielded  not  less  than  400/.  worth  of  this  valuaUe  mdaL 

Cwnnut^ce  nf  UverpotJ.^Th^  total  number  of  vwsels  which  eotcfpd  Lira^peol 
and  Roncorn,  from  the  2^th  of  August  to  tbe  84th  of  Septamber,  was  flflfi.  with  a 
burden  of  151^99  tons.  Of  those  which  enterod  liiverpool,  77d  were  British' aad 
107  foreign.  The  arrivals  from  Ireland  daring  the  nmnih  wow  Wt  from  Briihdi 
America  51,  from  the  £ast  In^es  7?  from  the  Isle  of  Man  10;  from  Russia  M, 


frdm  South  Ameti^A  16,  firmn  theUrilM  MtM  39,  ftom  the  XTMt  Infie^  26, 
and  ioaft<wiae  384.  Darinf  tih»<«ih«  ]iarkid,iin]rfenveQ  VMi^«ttte»afMa  Fntneet 
two  from  Piirtiigal,  one  fiem  SpoSn,  tht«e  frcvi  Bey^mn,  and  teren  from  Swe^Bii» 
Vhen  wero  two  «rriva)i  from  tho  riiitig  ooloni6«  in  N9W  South  WfUesi 

mom^BSKX. 

The  revising  barrUten  for  the  coanty  of  Mitfleite  hare  deolcled  that  tmstees 
in  receipt  of  rents  find  promts  of  trust  property  are  enlltlod  to  vote  !n  right  of  such 
property  ;  hut  they  were- not  prepared  to  say  that  trustees  of  chapeUi  the  ministers 
of  which  receired  the  pew-rents,  had  the  same  right. 

NOftTOLK. 

The  Norwicli  ifusical.F^tiyat  hJM  .been  v^  successful :  th^  Iota)  receipts,  for 
tickets  only;  amounted  to  about  4570^.,  exclusiTe  of  liberal  donations  from  several 
persons. 

Btrmtn^htan  Steam^C^rnoffe.'-^'b/Uuan.  Heaton,  In  h  letter  to  the  Editor  of  tho 
^  Mechanic's  Macazine,"  gives  the  followinp^  account  of  the  performances  of  their 
steam-drag : — "  On  Wednesday  morning,  Aug.  28,  at  8ix  minutes  past  ten  o'clock, 
we  set  out  from  otlr  manufactory  in  Shadwell -strait,  with  a  stage-eoiucih/fift^n 
hundred  weight,  attached  to  our  steam-drag,  with  fifteen  people  thereon,  and  too)t 
up  five  others  on  the  Bristol  road.  With  this  load  we  arrived  at  the  Bell  Jnn^ 
Northfield,  near  seven  miles, .  in  fifty^ix  minutes ;  stopped  there  nine  minutes  for 
wliter,  and  ^reached  the  Rose  and  Gfown,  at  the  foot  ot  the  hill,  eighteen  minutes 
before  twelve  o*olt>ck ;  remained  there  four  mmutes,  and  commenced  ascending  the 
hill,  Which  is  about  seven  hundred  yards  long,  and  rises,  on^an  average,  one  yard 
!n  nine,  and  in  some  ptaces  One  vard  lu  eight.  In  many  places,  too,  the  ground  Ife 
•o  soft,  diat  the  wheels  carried  a  hill  or  sand  before  them  of  near  three  indies 
dieep;  ^Hiis  hill  was  ascended  by  the  maebtne,  taking  the  ooadi  and  nine  persons 
to  the  inmmit  in  nine  minutes.  We  then  took  up  the  friends  we  had  tak^  ttam 
BkmK^fimm » with  Ava  in  acMiUoo^And  proceeded  to  the  roarliat  plaao  in  Breams* 
greve^  and  turned  the  machine  and  oiaoh  round  withonli  sMip^g*  and  ivtumed 
back  to  the  Crab  Mill  Inn,  having  traxeUad  jibout  fifteen  miles,  where  we  arrived 
twenty-se^cpi  minutes.  bf>£ore  one  o'dockf  We  halted  there  .thirty-five  minutes, 
and  set  off  home.  On  descending  the  hill,  we  thoi^ht  proper  to  )&how  our  friend^, 
twenty-five  in  number  riding,  that  the  machine  was  managei^bla  on  the  most  hilly 
roads,  by  making  a  stand-sUU  on  th^  steepest  part  of  the  hill.  We  proceeded  on 
to  the  Rose  and  Crown  Inn  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  we  halted  twenty- five 
Ininntes,  elated  that  we  had,  by  ascending  a^d  descending  one  of  the  worst  hula  >n 
ike  kingdom,  established  the  fact  tliat  our  machine  wquld  travel  on  any  road,  how- 
ever bad.  We  halted  again  at  the  Bell  Inn,  at  Nortbfieid,  eight  minutes,  and 
took  three  other  friends  up,  and  proceeded  on  to  Birmingham,  taking  up  Worcester- 
street,  an  ascent  of  one  yard  in  twelve,  thirty-two  persons,  and  arrived  at  the  ma^^ 
nnfactory  at  thirty-five  minutes  paat  four  o^clock,  having  consumed  eleven  bushels 
df  coke,  value  2«.  Qd.^  and  ira^Ued  in  aU  about  .twenty-nine  miles." 

SU  SSBX. 

The  published  plan  of  the  London  md  JBrighton  Railway  makes  the  line  as 
•early  as  possible  direct  frem  Kennington  Common  to  the  entrance  of  Brighton,  a 
distance  of  about  47  miles,  and  the  passage,  is  to  be  made  in  two  hours.  The  line 
of  road  runs  to  Streatham^  ea.st  of  3litcham  and  Button  to  Merstham,  leaving  Hel* 
gate  aboBt  fqnr  miles  to  the  west,  on  to  Ilprley  and  Worth,  passing  Crawley  about 
a  mile  westward,  to  within  a  mile  of  Cudcfield,  and  on  through  Hurstperpoint  and 
Fatcham  to  Brighton.  Branch  roads  are  contemplated  ;  one  from  near  Cuckfield 
to  Lewei  and  Hastings;  another,  commencing  at  Horley,  through  Crawley,  a  little 
Botith-eaat  of  Horsham,  and,  passing  dose  to  Steyning  and  Bramber,  on  to  New 
Shoreham.  There  is  a  third  line  laid  down  along  the  Sussex  coast,  through  Siioni- 
ham.  Worthing,  Little  Hampton,  Chichester,  Havant,  Cosham,  Fareham,  and 
ending  at  Southampton.  The  estimated  expense  is  860,000/.  It  appears  that  at 
present  about  600  persons  pass  daily,  upon  the  average  of  the  year,  from  London 
to  Brighton  ;  they  calculate  on  being  able  to  carry  passengers  for  about  8«.,  or  2d, 
a  mUek  The  coaches  at  present  are  taking  people  for  7s  so  great  is  the  competi* 
tkni  on  the  road. 


400  YoriAitt^IfdUaid. 

tohkbahs. 

WakeJMd  EducuHon  RHum.^Tbiu  documeuti  prepKF^  by  the  parochral  uaHtih 
rities,  punu»nt  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  just  b^n  forwarded  to 
the  Home  SecreOiry,  by  which  it  appears  that  there  are  2649  children  under 
instruction  at  the  different  schools  within  the  township,  viz. : — 

No.  Itales.       Peinales. 

1  Free  drammar  (endowed)  School  •..••'.    8U  .    '.  0 

1  NaUooal  (ao  called)  ditto SIO  .     .  180 

1  LsncMterlan  diUo 198  ..  136 

1  Greea  Coat  (endowed)  ditto  ......    70  .     «  60 

I  lafant  ditto €9  .     .  76 

19  Other  Daily  ditto 4S6  .     .  90S 

8  Boarding  ditto 17  «     .  199 

4  Sunday  ditto 406  ..  490 

86  1426  1293 

Total 9649. 

Of  the  above  number  of  schools,  foor  are  confined  to  the  Sstablished  Church, 
and  two  to  the  Dissenters.'  Fourteen  have  been  established  since  1818. 

IBBLAND. 

I/ith  Tobacco, — ^The  commissioners  for  the  porchase  of  Irish  tobacco  are  now  at 
Drogheda,  where  17t031  lbs.  had  been  collected  by  the  Excise,  of  which  12,00(nbs. 
were  forwarded  to  Uie  King's  stores,  where  they  were  classified  and  burnt,  like  the 
former  quantities.  The  only  three  growers  in  the  Drogheda  district  having  qiian* 
titles  on  hand  were  Baron  Foster,  Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Athboy,  county  of  JUeatfa, 
and  Thomas  Brodigan,  Esq.,  of  Piitown,  in  the  same  county.  The  total  quantity 
on  hand  in  Ireland,  as  returned  from  the  different  eiccise  collections  on  the  1st  of 
July  last,  was  1,162,802  lbs.,  a  quantity  fully  equal  to  1000  hogsheads,  the  duty  on 
which,  at  St.  per  Ib^  would  amount  to  172,920/.  The  largest  returns  are  from  Kil- 
kenny and 'Wexford;  that  from  Dublin  amounted  to  171,000  lbs.,  of  wkidt 
101,017  lbs.  have  been  burnt ;  20,000  Iba.  are  in  the  hands  of  a  merchant  who  has 
a  negotiation  pending  with  the  Treasury ;  and  36,000  lbs.  are  supposed  to  remain 
nnconsatned  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers. 


A/Attmeni  of  Land  to  Labomren. — ^The  following  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  b 
from  ^^  Facts  and  Illustrations,*'  published  by  the  Labourers*  Friend  Society  : — 

'^  Ijondon,  July  27,  1833.— Sir,-^I  have  received  the  communication  from  the 
Labourers'  Friend  Society  of  the  Idth  ult.  I  am  happy  to  say  the  more  I  see  of 
the  effects  attending  the  allotment  and  cottage-garden  system,  the  more  I  am  per- 
suaded of  the  advantages  derived  from  it  by  the  utbouring  classes.  I  am  convinced 
that  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  scarcely  a  parish  in  Bedfordshire  that  has  nut 
adopted  the  system  ;  and  I  am  so  satisfied  with  its  benefidal  results  in  the  parishes 
where  I  possess  property,  that  I  am  giving  encouragement  to  it  in  other  oountiee— 
Devonshire,  Budu,  &c.  ice.** 

Private  BUh.-^Var  the  Session  1833  it  appears,  by  the  list  just  published,  that 
there  were  in  the  whole  212  petitions  for  private  bills  presented.  Of  theee,  18 
immediately  fell  to  the  ground,  no  bill  founded  upon  them  having  been  read  even  a 
first  time ;  and  26  more  did  not  get  far  enough  to  receive  the  Royal  Assent.  The 
nature  of  the  private  bills  now  most  petitioned  for  is  somewhat  indicative  of  the 
apirit  and  features  of  the  times.  A  few  years  back,  what  most  struck  everybody  was 
the  vast  number  of  htedomre  Bills  annually  petitioned  for  and  passed.  The  list  of 
the  Sessions  just  concluded  presents  only  17-  On  the  other  hand,  a  ipecies  of  bills 
have  begim  to  make  their  appearance  whidi,  it  requires  no  great  piophetic  power  to 
say,  will  very  shortly  outnumber  all  others,  "albeit  utterly  unknown  to  the  period  to 
which  we  allude  :  we  speak  of  Railway  Bills.  These,  last  Session,  amounted  to  14 
petitioned  for;  and  10  actually  passed.  The  number  of  common  Road  Bills 
petitioned  for  was  80. 
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**Thb  Engli8h.hftYe,.mliap4  %  ftW^  of:livi[ig.iYithr  i^.wisidaiviui 
their  bosom/'     So  »a^B:]Vlfi4Amd&StaQl«  .  How,  tbenvcomeflitt^fHiMi- 
that  they  are  so  ill  understood  bj  foreigners,  and  that  those  who  are 
nearest  to  them  in  proximity  comprehend  them  the  leiut  ?    Thi*  is  a 
ptoMcM  that  a  little  atteptidn'wfll  enable  u,?  to.s^tve/. .  J^Ve'  ahairat,teinpt,a 
at  least,  to  throw  some  light  upon  it,    i/,  .mi.     ^  .    x  .      .,    ,....-. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  it  does  not  jdways  ballpen  •  (hat  ihoMr^ho^'unide)*'  ' 
take  ithe.  ambitiowi'  task  of  pouttraying'  the  tdhardctfef '  df  a  people,  of ' 
whose  government,  lairs,  frtstUiitionfe,' and  manners,' tjiey  are 'practkilly^.^ 
ignorant,  are  the  best  qualified  tq  perform,  it..  ..They. may  be  very  ordi-r  i 
nary  personages  in  their  own. eoiintry;  cihd  the  last  on  iwhm  that  c^ntiy  - 
woold  devolve  the  temour  «f  makfug  it  kticy«m  to  the  r6«t  of  tteVorl^^"* 
yet  they  ttever  doubt  their  own  competency  io  descriH. the' phe,n9Jnipna, 
and  tb  lay  open  the  hidden  springgj. of  the. ii?d8^1!9!y»tieWi\lw:ge  and  ■ 
powerful  communities  among  whom^  for  a  few  months .  or  years   at 

farthest,  thejr  hav/s  merely  sojourned  as  aUeus  and  a^i^^^     «       .  *  k 
In  the  second  place^  the  very  facts  on.whick  AiadMoieide  Stael  founds 
her  observation  have,  deceived  travdlors  of  lio  mMini  ottpaeify 'into '4he 
pcarsuasiott  that  «Tcarything  ih  England  niay  he*  M^  at  a  gTanbe';  |hkt  '. 
beoHiBtj mystery i^  fenttgnauft  to  thfe'  sjirtt  t>f  her  gdvettiineiii;  Vn^'.jth^' . 
habits  of  her  people^  all.  the  gr  eat^priniQipfes  of^her  civil  Qwastiuuion  may 
be  easily  asc^t^e^r  .."tk^m aftmiot/  here igmter  ifallacyui  iThe'ti^nfl*-'  '■ 
pai«]^y  /.^hiflh  BSeikM.  tO'<«d9Ut<  1^  ttt^t  iMpki^dat  -  bbise^ei' fhW'  the  /^ 
knowledge  of  the  national  heart,  which  bares  everything  to  piiblic  vien',' 
is/the.effltot^of  je«useii4rlliichfft<iiM(tLi^s  itie  ^e^ti^estikuhl^et^  to  dkect>, .. 
and  wWeh,  whett;df*coirei^ed, 'ripjferate" ij^ritft. 8(j';j/trange  a.cofljiplexity,  .and'  .' 
80  apparently  la ]:6ppQsUiqn,tQ.,^li,  .Qtbiirj.,  jhitj  e»ea.  thovpcofounitest  ; 
sagacity  ifi.  ol(en : at ..a.ilw8>  ttt>aO(ioimt  for^'the v^nifonhitSF'  of  •  th^  rcssulr, 
and  the  pvactidd'  benefitB^whioh'fe  eM¥fbf«.<  'Off Mi9  i^eh  Ml'JRii^h,  a  ' 
Teiy  enlightened  anil  Kbeiral  fexjKjiaStor^  of 'tin/ ti$rtippal  pecgHatities,  was  - 
not  at  first  aware.  ^  Thp  revelafioa  cc^^  upon,  him  slpwly  aiid  .by  de- 
grees*   Ou  his  arrivaj,  h^.  .imagined  that;  in:.the institifttiona,'  manners,' 
and  social  habits,  oi  America,  he  pbesesseda'^ey^  widdr  wcmld  ^enii^bie 


■'--'-     *'^^^  -  *      ^- 


*  I.  Namuiva  of  a  Residence  at  the  Coart  of  London,  by  Richard  Rush,  Esq^ 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  for  ^e  United  States  of 
America  from  1817  to  1825. 

2.  Great  Britain  in  l&^S,  by  Banm  D'Hatiuez. 
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him  to  understand  whatever  might  appear  to  be  incomprehenuhle  in 
our  civil  and  domestic  economy ;  that  being  alike  in  so  many  paitico* 
lars,  it  would  be  easy  to  trace  the  lines  by  which  the  one  country  di- 
verged from  the  other,  and  thus  clearly  to  mark  their  distinctive  charac- 
ters. But  he  was,  at  last,  reluctantly  convinced  that  Great  Britain  has 
no  parallel, — that  she  stands  alone  a  colossal  miracle  among  nationi,  an 
inexplicable  wonder  even  to  those  most  conversant  with  her  history.  His 
remarks  are  ingenious  and  striking.  It  is  thus  he  introduces  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  his  exceedingly  interesting  narrative : — 

"  A  country  is  not  to  be  understood  by  a  few  months  residence  in  it.  So 
many  component  parts  go  to  make  up  the  grand  total,  where  civilization, 
and  freedom,  -and  power,  sre  on  a  lai^  scale,  that  the  judgment  gets  per- 
plexed It  pauses  for  examination.  It  must  be  slow  in  coming  to  oon- 
dusions  if  it  would  be  right.  Often  it  must  chan^  them.  A  member  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  an  enlightened  observer,  said  to  me,  a  few  days  sffo, 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  thought  he  knew  England  very  well ; 
when  the  tlurd  had  gone  by,  he  began  to^  have  doubts ;  and  that  now,  after 
a  still  longer  time,  his  opinions  were  more  unsettled  than  ever.  Some  he 
had  changed  entirely ; '  others  had  undet^ne  modification ;  and  he  knew 
not  what  fate  was  to  befiall  the  rest. 

"  There  was  reason  in  his  remark.  If  it  be  not  contradictory,  I  would  say 
that  he  showed  his  judgment  in  appearing  to  have  at  present  no  judcn^ient 
at  all.  The  stranger  sees  in  Englana  prosperity  the  most  amazing,  with  what 
seems  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  prosperity.  He  sees  the  most  promise 
expenditure*  not  by  the  nobles  alone,  but  laiif^e  classes  besides ;  and  through- 
out classes  far  lai^ger  the  most  resolute  industry  supplying  its  demands  and 
repairing  its  waste;  taxation  strained  to  the  utmost,  with  an  ability  un- 
paralleled to  meet  it ;  pauperism  that  is  startling,  with  public  and  private 
charity  unfailing  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  it ;  the  boldest  freedom  with 
submission  to  law ;  ignorance  and  crime  so  widely  diffused  as  to  appal,  with 
genius,  and  learning,  and  virtue  to  reassure ;  intestine  commotions  predicted, 
and  never  happening ;  constant  complaints  of  poverty  and  suffermg,  with 
constant  increase  in  a^regate  wealth  and  power— these  are  some  of  the 
anomalies  which  he  sees.  How  is  he  at  once  to  pass  judgment  on  them  aD 
— he,  a  stran^r,  when  the  foremost  of  the  natives,  aftei*  studying  them  a  life- 
tune,  do  nothmg  but  differ?'* 

If  these  observations  are  entitled  to  any  weighty  what  value  can  we 
attach  to  nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  literature  of  which  our  country  ii 
made  the  subject?  especially  to  the  productions  which  have  recently 
issued  from  the  press  ?  We  may,  indeed,  be  amused  by  the  German 
Prince ;  his  coxcombry  and  his  sentimentalism,  his  affectation  and  his 
vanity,  may  help  us  to  while  away  a  tedious  hour, — that  is,  if  time  hang 
heavy  on  our  hands; — ^underthe  momentary  influence  of  bile,  we  may 
threaten  our  Italian  libeller  with  the  knout ;  and  when  we  wish  to  im- 
pose upon  ourselves  a  severe  penance,  sit  down  to  the  hopeless  task  of 
enumerating  the  countless  blunders  of  the  French  Baron.  But  as 
for  information,  or  anything  approaching  to  just  and  enlarged  viem 
on  any  subject  connected  with  the  professed  object  which  these  writers 
have  undertaken  to  elucidate,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence. — 
The  tourist,  the  traveller,  and  the  exile,  have  given  us  their  distorted 
and  isolated  facta ;  they  have  gossiped,  indeed,  on  every  poaaible  topie 
of  interest  suggested  by  the  scenes  and  circumstances  around  them ; 
they  have  favoured  us  with  their  lofty  and  their  little  speculations,  and 
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bare  contrired  to  make  us  acquainted  with  a  philosophy  of  their  own-* 
the  philosophy  of  ignorance :  all  this  they  have  done,  and  it  was  gra- 
tuitous.   But  where  is  England  ?    Where  is  the  Great  Britain  of  whose 
politics,  statistics,  government)  laws,  and  customs  their  pages  were  to 
render  us  familiar  f   The  people  on  the  continent  may  read  these  worksi 
and  know  just  as  much  of  our  national  character  and  institutions  as  hefore« 
A  third  reasou  why  continental  authors,  and  especially  those  of 
France,  so  ofUn  fail  when  they  attempt  to  descrihe  Great  Britain,  is 
to  be  found  in  their  political  prejudices.    The  Liberals  see  in  our  con« 
ititution  an  imaginary  despotism,  at  total  variance  with  all  their  notions 
of  popular  freedom.    The  Ultras  regard  our  democratic  tendencies  with 
equal  aversion,  and  denounce  our  ^ee  institutions  as  the  nurseries  of 
anarchy  and  revolution ;   thus  reading,   as    they  fondly  believe,  '*  li 
great  moral  lesson  "  to  the  innovators  at  home,  who,  in  their  insane 
▼iolenoe,  have  successfully  opposed  a  constitutional  government  to  a 
Intimate  and  worn-out  tyranny.    To  writers  of  this  latter  descriptiotl 
it  is  in  vain  that  Britain  lays  open  the  fair  and  ample  page  of  her  pro** 
sperity;  that  she  lives  with  "  the  window  in  her  bosom,"  and  invites 
the  scrudnising  inquiry  of  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  secrets  of  her 
political  and  moral  greatness ;  they  read,  indeed,  only  to  be  the  more 
perplexed.    The  light  shines  upon  their  darkness,  but  they  comprehend 
it  not.    Some  are  wilfully  blind,  resolved  to  pervert  and  misrepresent  all 
they  see  and  hear,  imagining  that  they  exalt  their  own  country  by  de- 
preciating ours.    Every  nation  has  its  Mrs.  TroUope.    We  do  Baron 
D'Hausse2,  however,  the  justice  to  admit,  that  while  breathing  the  spirit 
of  his  party,  he  has  written  with  perfect  honesty,  and  with  a  more  gene- 
rous feeling  than  belongs  to  many  of  his  class.     His  work  is  just  such 
an  one  as  might  have  been  expected  from  an  Ultra  Royalist,  and  a 
member  of  the  Polignac  administration.    Mr.  Rushes  narrative  at  once 
convinces  us,  that  the  free  alone  can  justly  appreciate  freedom.    The 
same  objects  presented  themselves  to  his  observation  and  elicited  his 
comments,  to  which  Baron  D'Haussez  has  given  prominence  in  his 
volumes,  but  through  what  a  different  medium  are  they  contemplated — 
what  opposite  impressions  do  they  produce ! 

The  American  Envoy  writes  like  a  statesman  who  considers  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind  as  the  grand  end  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  govern 
them,  and  regards  the  privileged  orders  as  invested  with  their  immunities 
not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  solely  that  they  may  advance  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  communities  over  which  they  preside  and  on  which  they 
depend.  The  Bourbon  minister,  on  the  contrary,  cherishes  towards 
kings  a  devout  and  superstitious  reverence ;  every  appendage  of  royalty 
is,  in  his  eyes,  sacred.  All  that  appertains  to  thrones  is  to  be  approached 
with  the  awe  inspired  by  the  presence  of  a  divinity.  Monarchs,  legiti- 
mate monarchs,  however  base  and  plebeian  their  remote  origin — ^what- 
ever contempt  they  may  pour  upon  the  slaves,  too  happy  in  being  per- 
mitted to  breathe  under  their  august  sovereignty — are  to  play  their 
fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven,  and  to  be  adored  at  the  very  moment 
they  are  trampling  on  the  rights  of  outraged  and  insulted  humanity. 
The  Baron  is  of  opinion,  that  the  English  princes  «f  the  blood  are  un- 
mindful of  their  dignity  when  they  deign  to  mingle  with  the  people  at 
their  festivals  of  charity ;  and  from  this  circumstance  augurs  the  ulti- 
mate degradation  of  the  royal  house.    He  does  not^  or  will  not,  under* 
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itand^  that  in  England  loyalty  is  devotion  to  the  laws,'  and'  that  the 
monarch  holds  his  sceptre  by  the  same  tenure  which  aecuies  to  Ids 
meanest  subject  his  place  in  the  social  system ;  that  to  bind  themadves 
up  with  that  system  is  the  best  policy  of  those  who  have  the  greatest 
stake  in  its  prosperity ;  and  that  where  the  people  as  well  as  the 
aovereign  are  the  makers  of  the  laws,  there  should  be  a  community  of 
interests  between  them,  an  interchange  of  human  kindness  and  felkw- 
ahip,  where,  regardless  of  factitious  distinctions,  they  can  occasionally 
associate  as  members  of  the  same  great  family.  What  fills  the  Baron 
with  alarm  inspires  Mr.  Rush  with  confidence,  and  he  views  with  com- 
placency what  the  other  dreads  as  the  presage  of  all  evil. 

The  ex-minister  of  an  ex-sovereign  ought  surely  to  remember,  that 
revolutions  do  not  overturn  constitutional,  but  legitimate  thrones ;  and 
that  the  victims  of  popular  commotions  have  ever  been  those  who  hate 
lived  above,  and  not  with  the  people.  The  will  of  an  autocrat  is  a  sligfat 
barrier  when  opposed  to  the  will  of  a  nation ;  but  laws  which  control 
both,  preserve  both  within  their  proper  limits.  Mr.  Rush  compreheuds 
this ;  the  Baron  does  not ;  it  b  easy  to  divine  the  reason. 

The  first  part  of  ''  Great  Britain  in  1833  "  is  devoted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  lighter  manners  of  the  class  of  society  in  which  the 
writer  moves ;  and  as  this  portion  of  the  work  does  not  involve  piindpks, 
but  simply  regards  matters  of  taste,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
merely  pointing  out  some  of  its  most  obvious  discrepancies  with  facts 
which  have  fallen  under  our  own  cognizance. 

We  are  certainly  not  among  the  number  who  look  upon  the  adsmt 
of  a  domestic  establishment  with  indifference.  Meals  are  with  us  an 
affair  of  some  moment,  and  though  not  gourmands  in  the  ofiensive 
sense  of  the  term,  we  think  that  to  dine  is  something  more  than  to 
eat.  We  give  to  France  its  deserved  pre-eminence  in  the  science  ol 
cookery,  and  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Govemenr 
Morris,  of  American  and  diplomatic  celebrity,  that  if  *'  the  French  had 
revolutionized  the  kitchens  of  Europe  instead  of  its  courts,  they  would 
have  rendered  a  service  that  no  party  would  have  called  in  question." 
Still  we  think  Baron  D'Haussez  has  most  unreasonably  depreciated  the 
matiriel  and  the  arrangements  of  an  English  dinner.  Can  he  refer  to 
the  elegant  entertainments  of  our  noblesse,  or  even  of  our  wealthy 
commoners,  when  he  says,  ''  to  cover  a  table  with  immense  pieces, 
boiled  or  roasted,  and  to  demolish  them  in  the  confusion  in  which  chance 
has  placed  them,  appears  to  be  the  whole  gastronomic  science  of  the 
country^'  ? 

The  description  that  follows  is  equally  unsupported  by  truth;  his 
complaints  are  utterly  groundless; — families  of  any  consideration  have 
their  French  cooks — fish  are  not  always  boiled — eggs  are  not  excluded 
from  English  dinner- tables — omelettes  are  much  more  in  vogue  than 
roast  beef— -and  the  **  entremets  *'  are  neither  scantily  supplied,  nor  aie 
they  exclusively  composed  of  creams  and  insipid  jellies.  We  know  not  in 
what  circles  the  Baron  was  regaled,  but  really  we  were  never  present  at  an 
entertainment  where  a  considerable  time  was  lost  in  fetching  our  plate 
for  any  dish  of  which  we  wished  to  partake.  The  account  of  the  wine- 
drinking  after  dinner — the  ladies  waiting  for  the  gentlemen  till  the  coSet 
was  cold — with  all  the  other  train  of  circumstances  which  Baron 
D'Haussez  tells  us  is  descriptive  of  Great  Britain  in  1833— may  apj^ 
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to  parvenusy  but  assuredly  not  to  persons  distinguished  by  their  birth  or 
station  *  The  Baron  thinks  that  English  dinners  are  not  sufficiently 
^  la  Franpaise,  Mr.  Rush,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  forming 
a  judgment,  intimates  that  the  imitation  of  French  fashions  at  the  en- 
tertainments of  the  English  nobility  almost  amounts  to  a  fault.  ^'  On 
one  occasion,"  he  says,  "  we  had  French  cookery  in  perfection ;  this  I 
find  at  English  as  well  as  foreign  tables."  And  when  speaking  of  his 
first  dinner  at  Lord  Castlereagh's,  he  says,  **  Here,  at  the  house  of  an 
English  minister  of  state,  French  literature,  the  French  language, 
French  topics,  were  all  about  me;  I  add,  French  entries^  French 
wines."  **  By  my  longer  residence  in  England,"  he  further  adds,  **  I 
discovered  that  the  enlightened  classes  were  more  ready  to  copy  from 
the  French  what  they  thought  good,  than  the  same  classes  in  France  to 
copy  from  England." 

The  chapter  under  the  head  of  "  The  Drawing-room  "  is  out  of  all 
keeping.  The  Baron  must  certainly  have  mistaken  Whitechapel  for 
Grosvenor-square.  He  thus  describes  a  party  formed  of  those  invited 
for  the  evening,  and  subsequently  joined  by  the  dinner  guests. 

"  The  latter/*  we  are  informed,  "  enter  the  drawing-room  one  after  ano- 
ther ;  they  approach  the  ladies ;  they  take  coffee  or  tea,  and  sometimes 
liqueurs.  Some  talk  politics— others  plav  at  cards — others  approach  the 
|7ta«o— albums  are  inspected  or  yawned  over  till  the  moment  when  the 
solid  appetite  is  again  stimulated  by  the  display  oicold  meatSt  confectionery, 
and  fruits,  in  an  adjoining  room.  Sometimes  the  sound  of  the  piano  pro- 
vokes a  country-dance,  wherein  figure  those  pretty  persons  who  have  at 
last  borrowed  from  France  the  graces  which  have  alwajrs  distinguished 
their  dancers.'* 

This  is  ton  with  a  vengeance— country-dances  in  London  in  1833 ! 
^^  The  Ball "  again  carries  us  eastward,  for  the  town  exhibits  nothing  like 
it.  *'  A  staircase  which  two  people  could  scarcely  ascend  abreast "  must  be 
a  novelty  as  well  as  a  nuisance  at  Apsley  or  Devonshire  House,  or  even 
the  inferior  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.     The  following  is  gra- 
phic : — ^^  Having  made  my  appearance  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  I  found 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  alone,  seated  near  the  princip/ 
entrance  of  the  sahn^  waiting  the  company,  which  did  not  arrive  t/ 
eleven."     This  is  too  outr^.    Whoever  saw  his  lordship  and  her  ladj 
ship  stationed  at  the  door-posts  to  receive  their  guests !     But  we  have 
neither  space  nor  inclination  to  follow  the  Baron  through  all  his  Stourderie 
about  bidls,  concerts,  amusements,  and  numerous  other  topics  on  which 
there  is  ample  room  for  remark  and  censure.    His  statements  regarding 

*  Speaking  of  the  private  dinners  in  parties  not  exceeding  twelve  or  sixteen, 
Mr.  Rush  differs  essentially  from  the  Baron — *'*'  Sully,  after  Faulus  ^Cmilius,  said 
that  to  marshal  an  army  and  an  entertainment  were  equally  difficult.  Those  of 
which  I  woald  speak  present  no  discordant  feelings  or  topics.  All  ohey  forms  with 
which  all  are  familiar.  Conversation  moves  along  under  common  contributions  and 
restraints.  There  is  no  ambition  of  victory ;  to  give  pleasure,  not  try  strength,  is 
the  aim.  Tou  remark  nothing  so  much  as  a  certain  simplicity,  the  last  attainment 
of  high  education  and  practised  intercourse.  Such  are  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  these  private  dinners.  Beginning  with  such,  I  must  proceed  a  little  farther. 
The  servants  are  so  trained  as  to  leave  to  the  master  and  mistress  no  care  but  of 
looking  to  the  guests.  The  arrangements  of  the  table  are  orderly  and  beautiful. 
All  are  alike,  yet  vary  ;  alike  in  general  conformity  ;  varying  as  taste  varies,  where 
there  is  self.'Confidenoe  in  its  indulgence,  where  all  have  urge  means,  and  all  are  on 
the  ugne  level." 
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faiaily  connexioBs  and  marriage,  however  true  in  their  particular  appli* 
cation  in  certain  instances,  are  by  no  means  just  if  they  are  meant  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  general  manners.  The  household  affectioDB  are 
of  no  country; — they  may  be  disguised,  but  they  cannot  be  extin- 
guished ;  there  may  be  heartless  parents,  and  children  who  feel  them- 
•elves  strangers  in  their  father's  house,  but  the  number  must  be  compa- 
ratively small.  The  somewhat  bitter  sarcasm  which  closes  the  brief 
notice  of  separations  and  divorces  has,  in  some  glaring  cases,  we  doubt 
not,  been  deserved ;  but  English  women  and  English  wives  have  not  their 
equals  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ours  is  not  the  country  of  cacaUer 
Merventes  ;  adultery  is  not  with  us  a  privileged  vice  almost  amounting  to 
a  virtue;  and,  judging  from  the  notoriety  which  always  accompanies 
its  detection,  we  should  say  it  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Those  diagnoeful 
legal  proceedings,  by  which  a  husband  obtains  a  pecuniary  awturd  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  wife's  virtue,  are  far  less  frequent  than 
heretofore.  This  the  Baron  admits,  but  he  resolves  to  be  malignant  if 
he  cannot  be  witty — ''  Shall  we,"  says  he,  '^  seek  the  cause  of  this  in 
improved  manners,  or  ascribe  it  to  a  progress  in  immorality  ?  Opinions 
are  very  muc)i  divided  on  this  subject,  and  I  shall  not  declare  mine." 
Baron  D'Haussez,  alas !  is  not  a  philosopher,  yet  he  persuades  himself 
that  he  is  a  perfect  master  in  the  science  of  politics.  Let  the  following 
stand  as  a  specimen  of  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  self-knowledge. 
All  the  greatness  of  England,  it  seems,  is  the  product  of  the  defects  and 
vices  of  the  individuals  and  classes  which  form  its  community.  This» 
at  least,  has  the  merit  of  being  a  new  discovery. 

"  From  the  want  of  courage  in  the  common  people  result  the  mainte- 
nance of  order ;  from  the  pride  of  the  better  classes^  national  pride ;  from 
the  thirst  alter  riches,  public  wealth  ;  from  the  sluggishness  of  imai^ina- 
tion,  the  hatred  of  change  and  consequent  stability  of  institutions ;  from 
the  mania  to  distinguish  oneself,  strange  but  useful  institutions ;  from 
the  severity  of  the  religion,  a  severit;^  of  manners;  from  a  spirit  of 
propas^andism,  the  extension  of  English  commerce  in  all  quarters  of 
the  elobe;  from  the  distress  of  the  parent  state,  the  establishment  of 
useful  colonies ;  from  the  sale  of  public  places,  even  of  seats  in  the  nationsi 
representation,  more  aptitude  and  stronger  guarantees  on  the  part  of  those 
who  devote  their  fortune  to  the  pursuit  of  such  objects  ;  from  the  reiutUug 
inequality  in  the  division  of  property,  a  hierarchy  which  connects  the  stais 
and  private  individuals  in  a  common  bond  of  union. '' 

Can  any  thing  be  more  profound?  and  we  have  a  great  deal  of  the 
same  sort  in  various  parts  of  these  volumes.  If  any,  afto  this,  are  dis« 
posed  to  question  the  Baron's  claim  to/oo/osophising,  we  have  no  inch* 
nation  to  dispute  with  them.  What  a  pity  that  nearly  two  years  befoft 
the  ex-minister  of  France  published  his  work,  "  Great  Britain  in  1833," 
the  nation  had  got  rid  of  one  of  its  mightiest  safeguards — the  Bon>iu;h« 
mongering  system — that  prolific  source  of  uational  prosperity! 

If  among  ourselves  political  writers  commit  strange  errors,  and  rmi 
into  the  wildest  extravagances  on  the  commonplace  subjects  of  die 
British  constitution,  and  the  public  opinion  to  which  it  has  given  ex- 
istence and  which  is  at  once  its  offspring  and  its  safeguard,  we  ought  not 
to  be  surprised  if  foreigners  fall  into  a  thousand  blunders  when  tfaey  at- 
tempt either  to  understand  or  discuss  them. 

These  portions  of  the  Baron's  work  are  at  least  amusing.  Consti- 
tution, he  tells  us,  we  have  none;   and  public  opinion  is  the  press, 
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mecially  the  ne^Qpapen,  which  it  seems  are  all  in  alliance  with  ladi- 
calism,  a  word  of  most  alanning  import,  which  he  has  picked  up  aince 
his  residence  among  us,  and  which  means  not  only  opposition  to  every 
thing  that  is  established,  but  hatred  of  every  individual  who  possesses 
wealth  or  influence  in  the  state.  He  sneers  and  triumphs  as  he  assures 
us  that  our  so-much  vaunted  constitution  is  not  in  Magna  Charta  ;  that 
it  does  not  exist  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  signed  by  William  the  Third ; 
that  it  has  no  place  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  our  shapeless  code  of 
laws.  But  is  it  necessary  to  contradict  a  writer,  or  even  to  reason  with 
him  for  a  moment,  who  does  not  see  that  the  constitution,  the  existence 
of  which  he  denies,  produced  all  the  liberty  which  these  instruments 
and  institutes  have  secured ;  and  that  it  is  that  something  which,  in 
our  earlier  history,  said  to  monarchical  tyranny,  *'  thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  farther;"  and  which  has  at  different  periods  restrained  the 
conflicting  powers  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  commonalty,  when  they 
threatened  each  other  or  endangered  the  throne.  To  what  but  our  con- 
stitution are  we  to  attribute  the  slow  and  gradual  advance  which  freedom 
has  made  over  the  remnants  of  that  tyranny  which  grew  to  its  height 
during  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  and  was  effectually  thrown  down  by  the 
exile  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  ?  It  is  this  constitution  that  enables 
u^  to  record  on  the  historic  page  changes  that  would  have  convulsed 
other  nations  to  their  centre,  effected  without  violence,  or  any  very 
marked  excitement  of  the  popular  mind.  Mobs  without  massacres,  and 
bloodless  revolutions,  are  the  boast  of  England  and  England  alone.  Baron 
D'Haussez  makes  himself  very  merry  with  *'  a  Radical  procession ;" 
talks  facetiously  of  his  majesty  the  mob;  the  bellowing,  howling 
sovereign,  who  not  only  shouted  himself,  but  compelled  the  bystanders 
to  shout,  and  who  advanced  in  four  or  five  files ;  for  you  must  know, 
adds  the  witty  statesman,  *'  he  is  a  many-bodied  being."  Now,  sup- 
posing, as  was  the  case  in  France  at  the  time  of  her  first  Revolution,  we 
had  known  only  an  iron  despotism,  and  had  been,  at  the  crisis  to  which 
the  Baron  refers,  equally  destitute  of  a  constitution,  what  would  have 
been  the  result  ?  Has  he  not  heard  of  a  sovereign  people  who  went  to  the 
palace  of  royalty,  not  simply  to  tell  the  king  that  they  had  just  dis- 
covered the  constitution  needed  modification,  but  to  drag  that  king,  and 
his  beautiful  and  high-minded  consort,  from  the  throne,  only  to  hurry 
them  to  a  mock  tribunal,  and  then  to  execution  ?  The  Baron  may  retort, 
perhaps,  that  Englishmen  once  did  the  same.  It  is  true  a  similar  event 
happened,  but  with  this  difference  as  to  the  causes :  Louis  XVI.  was 
sacrificed  by  the  sheer  maduess  of  anarchy — our  Charles  I.  violated 
every  principle  of  right,  and  instead  of  ruling  by  the  Parliament  and 
the  laws,  he  acted  in  open  and  haughty  defiance  of  both.  ''  Public 
opinion"  is,  with  the  Baron,  a  matter  of  some  perplexity;  but  it  has 
puzzled  wiser  heads  than  his.  Few  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire how  it  is  formed  and  expressed ;  they  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  define 
or  to  trace  it  to  its  origin.  The  dominant  clamour  of  Parliament  is  not 
public  opinion — the  decisions  of  the  l^slature  are  not  public  opinion — 
the  press,  with  its  ten  hundred  tongues,  is  not  public  opinion — public 
opinion  is  not  changing  and  shifting  like  the  wind — it  is  the  aggregate 
wisdom  of  ages,  working  its  way  slowly  and  silently  through  each  suc- 
cessive generation ;  it  is  the  under-current,  which  moves  on  in  spite  of 
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all  the  tumult  and  noise  upon  the  surface.  Nothing  is  done  in  haste ; 
we  have  no  mouvement^  no  torrent,  that  rushes  onward,  bearing  down 
every  thing  in  its  fury — no  heedless  excitement,  which  destroys  in  an 
hour  the  work  of  centuries,  without  having  any  thing  solid  and  useful 
to  raise  on  its  ruins.  Public  opinion  is  wiOi  us  the  settled  conviction  of 
a  whole  people,  who  are  taught  to  discuss  every  subject  which  involves 
the  well-being  of  the  state,  and  which  is  never  arrived  at  till  it  has  beeo 
viewed  in  all  its  practicable  and  possible  relations.  It  is  the  mind  of 
the  community  enlightened  and  well  grounded  in  all  the  great  principles 
of  civil  policy ;  and  it  is  the  moral  heart — the  seat  of  life  and  energy. 
Baron  D*Haussez  thinks  the  press  is  its  principal,  if  not  its  exclusive 
organ ;  and  by  the  press,  as  we  have  said,  he  means  the  newspapen. 
How  much  more  luminous  and  just  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Rush : — 

"  Some  will  suppose/*  he  observes,  '*  that  the  newspapers  govern  the 
country.  Nothing  would  be  more  unfounded.  There  is  a  power  not  only 
in  the  government,  but  in  the  country  itself,  &r  above  them ;  it  lies  in  the 
educated  classes.  Now,  the  daily  press  is  of  the  educated  dass ;  its  con- 
ductors hold  the  pens  of  scholars — often  of  statesmen.  Hence  you  see  no 
editorial  personalities,  which,  moreover,  the  public  would  not  bear ;  but 
what  ^oes  into  the  columns  of  newspapers,  no  matter  from  what  sources, 
comes  mto  contact  with  equals,  at  least,  in  mind  among  readers*  and  a 
thousand  to  one  in  number.  The  bulk  of  these  are  unmoved  by  what  snch 
newspapers  say,  if  opposite  to  their  own  opinions,  which,  passing  quicUy 
from  one  to  another,  m  a  society  where  population  is  dense,  make  head 
a£:ainst  the  daily  press,  afler  its  first  efforts  are  spent  upon  classes  less 
enlightened.  Half  the  people  of  England  live  in  towns.  This  auionents 
moral  and  physical  power ; — the  last,  bv  strengthening  rural  part*,  throng 
demand  for  their  products, — the  first,  by  sharpening  intellect,  through  op- 
portunities of  comsion.  The  dafly  press  could  master  opposing  mental 
forces,  if  scattered ;  but  not  when  they  can  combine.  Then,  the  |2^neral 
literature  of  the  country  reacts  against  newspapers.  The  permanent  press, 
as  distinct  from  the  daily,  teems  with  productions  of  a  commanding  cha- 
racter. There  is  a  great  class  of  authors  always  existent  in  England,  whose 
sway  exceeds  that  of  the  newspa|)ers  as  the  main  body  the  pioneers.  Perio- 
dical literature  is  also  effective:  it  is  a  match,  at  least,  for  the  nevrspapers, 
when  its  time  arrives.  It  is  more  elementary,  less  hasty.  In  a  word,  the 
daily  press  in  England,  with  its  floating  capital  in  talents,  seal,  and  money, 
can  do  much  at  an  onset.  It  is  an  organized  corps,  full  of  spiri^  and  always 
ready ;  but  there  is  a  higher  power  of  mind  ana  influence  behind  that  can 
rally,  and  defeat  it.  From  the  latter  source  it  may  also  be  presumed  thai  a 
more  deliberate  jud^ent  will,  in  the  end,  be  formed  on  difficult  questions, 
than  from  the  first  unpulses  and  more  premature  discussions  of  the  daOy 
journals.  The  latter  move  in  their  orbit  by  reflecting  also,  in  tiie  end,  the 
higher  judgment  by  which  they  have  been  controlled.'* 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  England  affords  the  Baron,  who 
is  "  un  hon  Catholique"  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  an  eulogium  at 
its  expense  upon  the  French  clergy  and  the  celibacy  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priesthood.  We  really  are  not  disposed  to  enter  the  lists  with 
him ;  but  how  easy  would  it  be  to  establish  the  superior  morality  of  men 
who  obey  the  dictates  of  nature  and  the  law  of  Heaven  to  those  who,  in 
denying  to  themselves  domestic  enjoyments,  become  selfish  and  ascetic, 
or  profligate  and  debauched !  The  great  wealth  of  the  English  cleigy  is 
another  question.  As  contrasted  with  the  poverty  of  those  of  France, 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Protestant  hierarchy  are  very  natural  objects  of 
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Catholic  envy.    We  do  not  wish  the  Church  of  England  less  wealthy ; 
'w^e  only  desire  to  see  its  wealth  more  equally  distributed. 

Baron  d'Haussez  manifests  very  strongly  the  spirit  in  which  foreigners 
delight  to  indulge,  and  in  which  they  seem  to  emulate  each  other, — that 
of  depreciating  the  state  of  the  arts  in  England,  and  British  taste,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  music  and  painting.  Where  there  is  confessedly 
much  to  censure,  or  rather^to  regret,  a  generous  mind  would  have  found 
something  to  commend.  Of  music  we  shall  say  nothing,  except  that 
'we  must  be  dull  indeed,  if,  after  paying  the  best  musicians  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France,  the  most  enormous  salaries,  and  listening  to  them  year 
after  year,  we  discover  no  symptoms  of  improvement.  Nor  can  we  now 
discuss  the  question  whether  we  have  among  us  artists  fully  able  to 
compete  with  the  most  celebrated  of  their  foreign  contemporaries.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  yet  believe  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  arts  to 
flourish  among  us.  We  are  better  pleased  with  the  liberal  anticipations 
of  Mr.  Rush  than  with  the  sombre  and  somewhat  ungenerous  conclu- 
sions of  the  Baron. 

**  In  going  through  the  rooms  (at  the  Royal  Academy)  it  was  not  easy/* 
says  this  American  stranger,  "  to  avoid  the  reflection  that  a  day  of  fame  in 
the  arts  awaits  Britain.  She  is  still  in  her  youth  in  them ;  she  has  made 
hardly  any  efiPorts.  Busy  in  climbing  to  the  top  of  evervthing  else,  she  has 
not  had  time :  the  useful  arts  have  occupied  her.  At  tne  head  of  these  in 
Europe,  she  is  now  at  a  point  for  embarking  in  the  fine  arts.  To  suppose 
the  English  cUmate  not  favourable  to  their  cultivation  is  strange ; — a  cli- 
mate mere  beautiful  appearances  of  nature  abound ;  that  has  been  favour- 
able to  every  kind  of  mental  eminence ;  where  the  inferior  animals  are  seen 
in  full  size  and  strength,  and  the  "human  form  in  all  its  proportions  and 
beauty, — ^not  a  climate  for  painters  and .  sculptors !  But  it  is  said  there 
must  be  a  certaih  delicacy  of  thought  and  feeling  to  appreciate  the  world  of 
nature,  and  deck  it  with  the  glories  of  art.  Is  not,  then,  the  country  of 
Shakspeare  and  Scott,  of  Milton,  and  Byron,  and  Moore,  one  for  painters  ? 
How  came  the  Dutch  with  a  school  of  painting  of  their  own,  and  an  eminent 
one?  Is  their  sky  more  genial?  and  will  not  the  English,  with  political 
institutions  and  social  manners  of  their  own,  try  new  fields  of  art  ?  An 
American  adopts  the  anticipation  the  rather,  because  he  clings  to  the  belief 
that  his  own  country,  like  republics  of  old,  is,  by  and  by,  to  take  her  stand 
in  the  arts."  ^ 

In  so  large  a  field  for  speculation,  and  among  such  a  multitude  of 
topics,  it  would  be  surprising  were  there  not  to  be  found  some  which 
call  for  animadversion ;  and  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  find  fault 
with  the  best  things,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  turning  the  scale  to 
the  disadvantage  of  what  is  equivocal,  and  in  exaggerating  that  which 
confessedly  is  worthy  of  censure.  We  wish  we  were  not  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  there  are  evils  in  our  political  condition  which  admit 
not  of  palliation  or  excuse ;  and  we  care  not  with  what  severity  they  arc 
assailed,  with  what  burning  indignation  they  are  denounced.  Evils 
which,  in  other  states  and  countries,  have  no  prominence,  because  all  is 
bad,  stand  out,  in  our  political  system,  as  monstrous  and  intolerable.  The 
worst  of  them,  and  which  Baron  d'Haussez  has  condemned  in  no  mea- 
sured terms,  thanks  to  that  reforming  spirit  which  makes  him  tremble 
and  turn  pale,  will  soon  be  swept  away.  The  state  of  the  law  is  under- 
going revision,  and  must  be  changed ; — ^the  impressment  of  seamen — 
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the  system  of  iactory  sUyery,  th«  most  cruel  and  sbuneless  abvs^  of 
human  rights  that  has  ever  disgraced  any  age  or  country, — and  the 
crimes  and  miseries  of  Ireland,  the  effect  of  misgovernment  and  horrible 
oppression, — ^will  ere  long  vanish  before  a  spirit  of  just  and  benign  I^iso 
lation.  We  thank  even  foreigners  for  their  deserved  reproaches ;  and 
doubt  not  that  the  public  mind,  awakened  into  energy,  will  promptly 
remove  the  causes  which  have  provoked  and  justified  them. 


WORDS   FOR  MELODIES. 

Wt  MES.  HSMAKS. 


DiRGB  AT  Ska. 

StvBP  1— we  give  thee  to  the  wave, 
Red  with  life-blood  of  the  brave ; 
Thou  shalt  find  a  noble  grave, — 

Fare  thee  well ! 

Sleep !— thy  billowy  field  is  won ! 
Proudly  may  the  ftmeral  gun. 
Midst  the  hush  at  set  of  sun, 

Boom  thy  kndl. 

Lonely,  lonely  is  thy  bed  t 
Never  there  may  tear  be  shed. 
Marble  rear*d,  or  brother  s  head 

fiow*d  to  weep. 

Yet  thy  record  on  the  sea. 

Borne  through  battle  high  and  free. 

Long  the  red-cross  flaf^  shall  be, — 

Sleep,  oh !  sleep ! 


Sister  I  sincb  I  mbt  thbb  LiisT. 

Sister!  since  I  met  the«  last. 
O'er  thy  brow  a  change  hath  pass'd ; 
In  the  softness  of  thine  eyes 
Deep  and  still  a  shadow  Ues ; 
From  thy  voice  there  thrills  a  tone 
Never  to  thy  childhood  known ; 
Through  thy  soul  a  storm  hath  moved,— 
Gentle  sister  I  thou  hast  loved ! 

Yes  !  thy  varying  cheek  hath  caught 
Hours  too  bright  from  troubled  thought ; 
Far  along  the  wanderinsr  stream 
Thou  art  followed  by  a  dream ; 
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In  the  woods  aud  vaUeys  lone, 
Mufio  hi^ints  thee,  not  thine  own. 
Wherefore  fall  thy  tears  like  rain  ?— 
Sister !  thou  hast  loved  in  vain  I 

Tell  me  not  the  tale,  my  flower  I 
On  my  bosom  pour  that  shower ; — 
Tell  me  not  of  Kind  thoughts  wasted. 
Tell  me  not  of  young  hopes  blasted  ; 
Bring  not  forth  one  burning  word. 
Let  Uiy  heart  no  more  be  stirred ! 
Home  alone  can  give  thee  rest, — 
Weep,  sweet  sister,  on  my  bveast ! 


Far  away, 


Far  away !— My  soul  is  far  away. 

Where  the  blue  sea  laves  a  mountain  shore ; 
In  the  woods  I  see  my  brother  play ; 

Midst  the  flowers  my  sister  sings  once  more, — 

Far  away ! 

Far  away !— My  dreams  are  far  away, 
When,  at  midnight,  stars  and  shaoows  reign ; 

'*  Gentle  child,*'  my  mother  seems  to  say, 
"  Follow  me  where  home  shall  smile  again,** — 

Far  away ! 

Far  away  !— My  hope  is  fw  away 

Where  Love's  voice  young  Gladness  may  restore : 
O  thou  Dove !  now  soaring  through  the  day, 

Lend  me  wings  to  reach  that  brighter  shore, — 

Far  away ! 


Echo  Sonq. 


In  thv  cavern-hall. 

Echo,  art  thou  sleeping  ? 
By  the  fountain  s  fall 

Dreamy  silence  keeping  ? 
Yet  one  soft  note  borne 
From  the  shepherd's  horn 
Wakes  thee.  Echo,  into  music  leaping  I 
Strange,  sweet  Echo  !  into  music  leaping  ? 

Then  the  woods  rejoice. 

Then  glad  sounds  are  swelling. 
From  each  sister-voice 

Round  thy  rocky  dwelling ; 
And  their  sweetness  fills 
All  the  hollow  hills 
With  a  thousand  notes,  of  one  life  telling,— 
Softly-mingled  notes,  oione  life  telling. 
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Echot  in  my  heart 

These  deep  thoughts  are  lying. 
Silent  and  apart. 

Buried,  yet  undying ; 
Till  some  gentle  tone, 
Wakenins,  haply,  one. 
Calls  a  thousand  forth,  like  thee  replying  !— 
Strange,  sweet  Echo !  e*en  like  thee  replying ! 


The  Lyrs  and  Flowse. 

A  lyre  its  plaintive  sweetness  pour  d 

Forth  on  the  wild  wind*s  track ; 
The  stormy  wanderer  jarr*d  the  chord. 
But  gave  the  music  back. 
Oh  I  child  of  song. 
Bear  hence  to  heaven  thy  fire ! 
What  hop*st  thou  from  the  reckless  throng  ? 
Be  not  like  that  lost  lyre — 
Not  like  that  lyre  I 

A  flower  its  leaves  and  odour  cast 

On  a  swift-rolling  wave ; 
Th*  unheeding  torrent  darkly  passed. 
And  back  no  treasure  gave. 

Oh!  heart  of  love. 
Waste  not  thy  precious  dower ! 
Turn  to  thine  only  home  above ! 
Be  not  like  that  lost  flower — 
Not  like  that  flower ! 


Pilobim's  Evxnino  Song  to  the  Evening  Star. 

O  soft  star  of  the  West ! 

Gleaming  far, 
Thou*rt  guiding  all  things  hence. 

Gentle  star ! 
Fron^  rock  and  foaming  wave 

The  sea-bird  to  her  nest ; 
The  hunter  from  the  hills. 
The  fisher  back  to  rest. 
Light  of  a  thousand  brooks, 

Gleaming  far! 
O  soft  star  of  the  West, 

Blessed  star ! 

No  bowery  roof  is  mine, 

No  hearth  of  love  and  rest. 
Yet  guide  me  to  my  shrine, 

O  soft  star  of  the  West ! 
There,  there  my  home  shall  be, 

Heaven*s  dew  shall  wet  my  breast^ 
When  prayer  and  tear  gush  free; 

O  soft  star  of  the  Wes^ ! 
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O  soft  star  of  the  West, 

Gleaming  far, 
Still  guide  the  weary  home. 

Gentle  star  I 
Shine  firom  thy  rosjr  heaven ; 
Pour  joy  on  earth  and  sea  I 
Shine  on  f  though  no  sweet  eyes 

Look  forth  to  watch  for  me. 
Light  of  a  thousand  brooks. 

Gleaming  far ! 
O  soil  star  of  the  West, 

Blessed  star ! 


Thk  Loivkly  Bibd. 

From  a  ruin  thou  art  singing, 

O  lonely,  lonel^r  bird  I 
The  soft  blue  air  is  rin^ng 

By  thy  summer-music  stirr*d ; 
But  all  IS  dark  and  cold  beneath. 

When  harps  no  more  are  heard ; 
Whence  winn'st  thou  that  exulting  breath  ? 

O  lonely,  lonely  bird ! 

Thy  song  flows  richly  swelling 

To  a  triumph  of  glad  sounds. 
As  from  its  cavern- dwelling 

A  stream  in  glory  bounds ! 
Though  the  castle  echoes  catch  no  tone 

Of  human  step  or  word, 
Though  the  fires  be  G[uench*d,  and  the  feasting  done, 

O  lonely,  lonely  bird ! 

How  can  that  flood  of  gladness 

Rush  through  thy  fiery  lay. 
From  the  haunted  place  of  sadness. 

From  the  bosom  of  decay  ? 
While  dirge-notes  in  the  breezes  moan 

Through  the  ivy  garland  heard. 
Come,  chant  with  thy  rejoicing  tone, 

O  lonely,  lonely  bird ! 

Yet  I  know  a  heart,  wild  singer  J 

Like  thy  forsaken  tower. 
Where  joy  no  more  may  linger, 

Whose  love  hath  left  his  bower; 
And  I  know  a  spirit  e*en  like  thee. 

To  mirth  as  lightly  stirr'd. 
Though  it  soar  from  ruin  in  its  glee — 

O  lonely,  lonely  bird ! 
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JOURNAL   OF   CONVERSATIONS   WITH    LORD   BYRON. 
BY   LADY    BLESSINGTON.      NO.    XI.* 

**  There  axe  two  blessings  of  i^hich  people  never  know  the  Take 

until  they  have  lost  them,  (said  Byron,)  health  and  reputation.    And 

not  only  is  their  loss  destructive  to  our  own  happiness,  but  injuriooi  to 

the  peace  and  comfort  of  our  friends.     Health  seldom  goes  without 

temper  accompanying  it ;  and,  that  fled,  w^e  become  a  burden  on  the 

patience  of  those  around  us,  until  dislike  replaces  pity  and  forbearance. 

Loss  of  reputation  entails  still  greater  evils.     In  losing  caste,  deservedly 

or  otherwise,  (continued  Byron,)  we  become  reckless  and  misanthropic: 

we  cannot  sympathize  with  those,  from  whom  we  are  separated  by  the 

barrier  of  public  opinion,  and  pride  becomes  the  scorpion,  g;irt  by  fire, 

that  turns  on  our  own  breasts  the  sting  prepared  for  our  enemies. 

Shakspeare  says,  that  Mt  is  a  bitter  thmg  to  look  into   happiness 

through  another  man's  eyes ;'  and  this  must  he  do  (said  Byron)  who 

has  lost  his  reputation.     Nay,  rendered  nervously  sensitive  by  the  fiise- 

ness  of  his  position,  he  sees,  or  fancies  he  sees,  scorn  or  avoidance  in 

the  eyes  of  all  he  encounters  ;  and,  as  it  is  well  known  that  we  are  never 

BO  jealous  of  the  respect  of  others  as  when  we  have  forfeited  our  own, 

every  mark  of  coldness  or  disrespect  he  meets  with  arouses  a  host  of 

angry  feelings  that  prey  upon  his  peace.     Such  a  man  is  to  be  feared 

(continued  Byron)  ;  and  yet  how  many  such  have  the  world  made !  hov 

many  errors  have  not  slander  and  calumny  magnified  into  crimes  of  the 

darkest  dye !  and,  malevolence  and  injustice  having  set  the  condemned 

seal  on  the  reputation  of  him  who  has  been  judged  without  a  trial,  he  is 

driven  without  the  pale  of  society,  a  sense  of  injustice  rankling  in  his 

heart;  and  if  his  hand  be  not  against  each  man,  the  hand,  or  at  least 

the  tongue,  of  each  man  is  against  him.    The  genius  and  powers  of 

such  a  man  (continued  Byron)  act  but  as  fresh  incitements  to  the 

unsated  malice  of  his  calumniators;  and  the  fame  they  win  is  but  as 

the  flame  that  consumes  the  funeral  pile,  whose  blaze  attracts  attention 

to  the  substance  that  feeds  it.     Mediocrity  is  to  be  desired  for  those 

who  lose  caste,  beeause,  if  it  gains  not  pardon  for  errors,  it  sinks  them 

into  oblivion.    But  genius  (continued  Byron)  reminds  the  enemies  of 

its  possessor,  of  his  existence,  and  of  their  injustice.    They  are  enraged 

that  he  on  whom  they  heaped  obloquy  can  surmount  it,  and  elevate 

himself  on  new  ground,  where  their  malice  cannot  obstruct  his  path." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  his  own  position  had  led  Byron  to 
these  reflections;  and  on  observing  the  changes  in  his  expressive 
countenance  while  uttering  them,  who  could  resist  pitying  the  morbid 
feelings  which  had  given  them  birth  ?  The  milk  and  honey  that  flowed  in 
his  breast  has  been  turned  to  gall  by  the  bitterness  with  which  his 
errors  have  been  assailed ;  but  even  now,  so  much  of  human  kindness 
remains  in  his  nature,  that  I  am  persuaded  the  efiusions  of  wounded 
pride  which  embody  themselves  in  the  biting  satires  that  escape  from  him 
are  more  productive  of  pain  to  him  who  writes,  than  to  those  on  whom 
they  are  written.  Knowing  Byron  as  I  do,  I  could  forgive  the  most 
cutting  satire  his  pen  ever  traced,  because  I  know  the  bitter  feelings 
and  violent  reaction  which  led  to  it ;  and  that,  in  thus  avenging  some 

*^  Concluded  from  No.  CLI.  p.  315. 
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real  or  imagined  injury  on  individuals,  he  looks  on  them  as  a  part  of  that 
great  whole,  of  which  that  world  which  he  has  waged  war  with,  and  that 
he  fancied  has  waged  war  with  him,  is  composed.  He  looks  on  himself 
like  a  soldier  in  action,  who,  without  any  individual  resentment,  strikes 
at  all  within  his  reach,  as  component  parts  of  the  force  to  which  he  is 
opposed.  If  this  he  indefensihle,  and  all  must  admit  that  it  is  so,  let 
118  be  merciful  even  while  we  are  condemning ;  and  let  us  remember 
what  must  have  been  the  heart-aches  and  corroding  thoughts  of  a  mind 
80  sensitive  as  Byron^s,  ere  the  last  weapons  of  despair  were  resorted  to, 
and  the  fearful  sally,  the  forlorn,  hope  attack,  on  the  world's  opinions, 
made  while  many  of  those  opinions  had  partisans  within  his  own  breast, 
even  while  he  stood  in  the  last  breach  of  defeated  hope,  to  oppose  them. 
The  poison  in  which  he  has  dipped  the  arrows  aimed  at  the  world  has 
long  been  preying  on  his  own  life,  and  has  been  produced  by  the  delete- 
rious draughts  administered  by  that  world,  and  which  he  has  quaffed  to 
the  dr^,  until  it  has  turned  the  once  healthful  current  of  his  existence 
into  deadly  venom,  poisoning  all  the  fine  and  generous  qualities  that 
adorned  his  nature.  Me  feels  what  he  might  have  been,  and  what  he  is, 
and  detests  the  world  that  has  marred  his  destiny.  But,  as  the  passions 
lose  their  empire,  he  will  think  differently  :  the  veil  which  now  obscures 
his  reason  wiU  pass  away,  like  clouds  dispelled  by  the  sun ;  he  will 
learn  to  distinguish  much  of  good,  where  he  has  hitherto  seen  only  evil ; 
and  no  longer  braving  the  world,  and,  to  enrage  it,  assuming  faults  he 
has  not,  he  will  let  the  good  quaJities  he  has,  make  themselves  known, 
and  gain  that  good  will  and  regard  they  were  formed  to  conciliate. 

^  I  often,  in  imagination,  pass  over  a  long  lapse  of  years,  (said  Byron,) 
and  console  myself  for  present  privations,  in  anticipating  the  time  when 
my  daughter  will  know  me  by  reading  my  works;  for,  though  the  hand 
of  prejudice  may  conceal  my  portrait  from  her  eyes,  it  cannot  hereafter 
conceal  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  will  talk  to  her  when  he  to 
whom  they  belonged  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  triumph  will  then  be 
mine ;  and  the  tears  that  my  child  will  drop  over  expressions  wrung 
from  me  by  mental  agony, — the  certainty  that  she  will  enter  into  the 
sentiments  which  dictated  the  various  allusions  to  her  and  myself  in  my 
works, — consoles  me  in  many  a  gloomy  hour.  Ada's  mother  has 
feasted  on  the  smiles  of  her  infancy  and  growth,  but  the  tears  of  her 
maturity  shall  be  mine." 

'  I  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  represent  to  Byron,  which  this 
thought  alone  should  operate  to  prevent  his  ever  writing  a  page  that 
could  bring  the  blush  of  offended  modesty  to  the  cheek  of  his  daughter; 
And  that,  if  he  hoped  to  live  in  her  heart,  unsullied  by  aught  that  could 
abate  her  admiration,  he  ought  never  more  to  write  a  line  of  Don  Juan. 
He  remained  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  then  said,  '*  You  are  right ; 
I  never  recollected  this.  I  am  jealously  tenacious  of  the  undivided 
sympathy  of  my  daughter;  and  that  work,  (Don  Juan,)  written  to 
beguile  hours  of  iristesse  and  wretchedness,  is  well  calculated  to  loosen 
my  hold  on  her  affection.  I  will  write  no  more  of  it ; — ^would  that  I 
Had  never  written  a  line!" 

There  is  something  tender  and  beautiful  in  the  deep  love  with  which 
poor  Byron  turns  to  his  daughter.  This  is  his  last  resting-place,  and 
on  her  heart  has  he  cast  his  last  anchor  of  hope.  When  one  reflects 
that  he  looks  not  to  consolation  from  her  during  his  life,  as  he  believes 
Her  mother  implacable,  and  only  hopes  that,  when  the  grave  has  closed 
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over  him,  bis  child  will  cberisb  his  memory,  and  weep  over  lut  mofor- 
tunes,  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  his  feelings.  Poor 
Byron !  why  is  he  not  always  true  to  himself?  Who  can,  like  bim, 
excite  sympathy,  even  when  one  knows  him  to  be  erring  ?  But  he 
shames  one  out  of  one's  natural  and  better  feelings  by  his  mockery  oi 
self.    Alas ! 

"  His  Ls  a  lofty  spirit,  tum'd  aside 
From  its  bright  path  by  woes,  and  wrongs,  and  pride ; 
And  onward  in  its  new,  tmnultuous  course. 
Borne  with  too  rapid  and  intense  a  force 
To  pause  one  moment  in  the  dread  career. 
Ana  ask — ^if  such  could  be  its  native  sphere  ?** 

How  unsatisfactory  is  it  to  find  one's  feelings  with  regard  to  Bjnn 
varying  every  day !  This  is  because  he  is  never  two  days  the  same. 
The  day  after  he  has  awakened  the  deepest  interest,  his  manner  of 
scoffing  at  himself  and  others  destroys  it,  and  one  feels  as  if  one  hid 
been  duped  into  a  sympathy,  only  to  be  laughed  at. 

*'  I  have  been  accused  (said  Byron)  of  thinking  ill  of  women.  Tlui 
has  proceeded  from  my  sarcastic  observations  on  them  in  conversation, 
much  more  than  from  what  I  have  written.  The  fact  is,  I  always  sty 
whatever  comes  into  my  head,  and  very  often  say  things  to  provoke 
people  to  whom  I  am  talking.  If  I  meet  a  romantic  person,  with  what 
J  cidl  a  too  exalted  opinion  of  women,  I  have  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in 
speaking  lightly  of  them ;  not  out  of  pique  to  your  sex,  but  to  mortifr 
their  champion ;  as  I  always  conclude,  that  when  a  man  over-praises 
women,  he  does  it  to  convey  the  impression  of  how  much  they  most 
have  favoured  him,  to  have  won  such  gratitude  towards  them ;  whereas 
there  is  such  an  abnegation  of  vanity  in  a  poor  devil's  decrying  women, 
— it  is  such  a  proof  positive  that  they  never  distinguished  him,  that  I 
can  overlook  it.  People  take  for  gospel  all  I  say,  and  go  away  con- 
tinually with  false  impressions.  Mais  n^importel  it  will  render  tbf 
statements  of  my  future  biographers  more  amusing ;  as  I  flatter  myself 
I  shall  have  more  than  one.  Indeed,  the  more  the  merrier,  say  I.  One 
will  represent  me  as  a  sort  of  sublime  misanthrope,  with  moments  of 
kind  feeling.  This,  par  example^  is  my  favourite  rdle.  Another  lili 
pourtray  me  as  a  modem  Don  Juan ;  and  a  third  (as  it  would  be  hani 
if  a  votary  of  the  Muses  had  less  than  the  number  of  the  Graces  for  his 
biographers)  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  only  for  opposition  sake,  repre- 
sent me  as  an  andahte^  ill-used  gentleman,  '  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.'  Now,  if  I  know  myself,  I  should  say,  that  I  have  no  charac- 
ter at  all.  By  the  by,  this  is  what  has  long  been  said,  as  I  lost  mine, 
as  an  Irishman  would  say,  before  I  had  it.  That  is  to  say,  my 
reputation  was  gone,  according  to  the  good-natured  English,  befoit 
I  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  which  is  the  period  one  is  supposed 
to  have  found  one.  But,  joking  apart,  what  I  think  of  myself  is,  that  I 
am  so  changeable,  being  every  thing  by  turns  and  nothing  long,—!  ^ 
such  a  strange  melange  of  good  and  evil,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  me.  There  are  but  two  sentiments  to  which  I  am  constant,—' 
strong  love  of  liberty,  and  a  detestation  of  cant,  and  neither  is  calculated 
to  gain  me  friends.  I  am  of  a  wayward,  uncertain  disposition,  more 
disposed  to  display  the  defects  than  the  redeeming  points  in  my  natuie: 
this,  at  least,  proves  that  I  understand  mankind,  for  they  are  alffip 
ready  to  believe  the  evil,  but  not  the  good ;  and  there  is  no  crime  of 
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which  I  eould  accuse  myself,  for  which  they  would  not  give  me  implicit 
credit.  What  do  you  think  of  mc  ?  '*  (asked  he,  looking  seriously  in 
my  face.) 

I  replied,  *^  I  look  on  you  as  a  spoilt  child  of  genius,  an  epicycle  in 
your  own  circle."    At  which  he  laughed,  though  half  disposed  to  be  angry. 

**  I  have  made  as  many  sacrifices  to  liberty  (continued  Byron)  as  most 
people  of  my  age ;  and  the  one  I  am  about  to  undertake  is  not  the  least, 
though,  probably,  it  will  be  the  last ;  for,  with  my  broken  health,  and 
the  chances  of  war,  Greece  will  most  likely  terminate  my  mortal  career. 
I  like  Italy,  its  climate,  its  customs,  and  above  all  its  freedom  from  cant 
of  every  kind,  which  is  the  primum  mobile  of  England ;  therefore  it  is 
no  slight  sacrifice  of  comfort  to  give  up  the  tranquil  life  I  lead  here,  and 
break  through  the  ties  I  have  formed,  to  engage  in  a  cause,  for  the 
successful  result  of  which  I  have  no  very  sanguine  hopes.  You  will 
think  me  more  superstitious  than  ever  (said  Byron)  when  I  tell  you, 
that  I  have  a  presentiment  that  1  shall  die  in  Greece ;  I  hope  it  may  be 
in  action,  for  that  would  be  a  good  finish  to  a  very  triste  existence,  and 
I  have  a  horror  of  death-bed  scenes ;  but  as  I  have  not  been  famous  for 
my  luck  in  life,  most  probably  I  shall  not  have  more  in  the  manner  of 
my  death,  and  that  I  may  draw  my  last  sigh,  not  on  the  field  of  glory, 
but  on  the  bed  of  disease.  I  very  nearly  died  when  I  was  in  Greece  in 
my  youth  ;  perhaps,  as  things  have  turned  out,  it  would  have  been  well 
if  I  had ;  I  should  have  lost  nothing,  and  the  world  very  little,  and  I 
should  have  escaped  many  cares,  for  God  knows  I  have  had  enough  of 
one  kind  or  another  ;  but  I  am  getting  gloomy,  and  looking  either  back 
or  forward  is  not  calculated  to  enliven  me.  One  of  the  i^easons  why  I 
quiz  my  friends  in  conversation  is,  that  it  keeps  me  from  thinking  of 
myself.     You  laugh,  but  it  is  true.'* 

Byron  had  so  unquenchable  a  thirst  for  celebrity,  that  no  means  were 
left  untried  that  might  attain  it :  this  frequently  led  to  his  expressing 
opinions  totally  at  variance  with  his  actions  and  real  sentiments,  and 
vice  versdy  and  made  him  appear  quite  inconsistent  and  puerile.     There 
was  no  sort  of  celebrity  that  he  did  not,  at  some  period  or  other,  con- 
descend to  seek,  and  he  was  not  over-nice  in  the  means,  provided  he 
obtained  the  end.     This  weakness  it  was  that  led  him  to  accord  liis 
society  to  many  persons  whom  he  thought  unworthy  the  distinction, 
fancymg  that  he  might  find  a  greater  facility  in  astonishing  them,  which 
he  had  a  childish  propensity  to  do,  than  with  those  who  were  more  on  an 
equality  with  him.     When  I  say  persons  that  he  thought  unworthy  of 
his  society,  I  refer  only  to  their  stations  in  life,  and  not  to  their  merits, 
as  the  first  was  the  criterion  by  which  Byron  was  most  prone  to  judge 
them,  never  being  able  to  conquer  the  overweening  prejudices  in  favour 
of  aristocracy  that  subjugated  him.     He  expected  a  deferential  submission 
to  his  opinions  from  those  whom  he  thought  he  honoured  by  admitting 
to  his  society  ;  and  if  they  did  not  seem  duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
his  condescension,  as  well  as  astonished  at  the  versatility  of  his  powers 
and  accomplishments^  he  showed  his  dissatisfaction  by  assuming  an  air 
of  superiority,  and  by  opposing  their  opinions  in  a  dictatorial  tone,  as  if 
from  his  fiat  there  was  no  appeal.     If,  on  the  contrary,  they  appeared 
willing  to  admit  his  superiority  in  all  respects,  he  was  kind,  playful,  and 
good-humoured,  and  only  showed  his  own  sense  of  it  by  familiar  jokes, 
and  attempts  at  hoaxing,  to  which  he  was  gi'eatly  addicted. 
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An  extrtofdintty  peculiarity  in  Byron  was  bis  constant  haint  of 
disclaiming  firiendshipe,  a  habit  that  must  have  been,  rather  bamiliating 
to  those  who  prided  themselves  on  being  considered  .his  friends.  He 
invariably,  in  conversing  about  the  persons  supposed  to  stand  in  diat 
relation  to  him,  drew  a  line  of  demarcation,  and  Lord  Clare,  with  Mr. 
Hobhouse  and  Moore,  were  the  onlv  persons  he  allowed  to  be  within  its 
Bale.  Long  acquaintance,  habitual  correspondence,  and  rectprocitjr  of 
kind  actions,  which  are  the  general  bonds  of  fnendship,  were  not 
admitted  by  B3rron  to  be  sufficient  claims  to  the  title  of  friend ;  and  he 
seized  with  avidity  every  opportunity  of  denying  this  relation  with  persons 
for  whom,  I  am  persuaided,  he  felt  the  sentiment,  and  to  whom  he  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  have  given  all  proof  but  the  name,  yet  who,  wanting 
this,  could  not,  consistently  with  delicacy,  receive  aught  else. 

This  habit  of  disclaiming  friendships  was  very  injudicious  in  Byron, 
as  it  must  have  wounded  the  amour  propre  of  those  who  liked  him,  and 
humiliated  the  pride  and  delicacy  of  aJl  whom  he  had  ever  laid  under 
oblig^ons,  as  well  as  freed,  from  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  friendship, 
those  who,  restrained  by  the  acknowledgment  of  that  tie,  might  have 
proved  themselves  his  zealous  defenders  and  advocates.  It  was  his 
aristocratic  pride  that  prompted  this  ungracious  conduct,  and  I  re- 
member telling  him,  aoropos  to  his  denying  friendships,  that  all  die 
persons  with  whom  he  aisclaimed  them  must  have  less  vanity,  and  more 
kindness  of  nature,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  people,  if  they  did  noc 
renounce  the  sentiment  which  he  disdained  to  acknowledge,  and  give  him 
proofs  that  it  no  longer  operated  on  them.  His  own  morbid  sensitive- 
ness did  not  incline  him  to  be  more  merciful  to  that  of  others;  it 
seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  render  him  less  so,  as  if  every  feeling  was 
concentrated  in  self  alone,  and  yet  this  egotist  was  capable  of  acta  <^ 
generosity,  kindness,  and  pity  for  the  unfortunate ;  but  he  appeared  to 
think,  that  the  physical  ills  of  others  were  those  alone  which  he  was 
called  on  to  sympathize  with ;  their  moral  ailments  he  entered  not  into, 
as  he  considered  his  own  to  be  too  elevated  to  admit  of  any  reciprocity 
with  those  of  others.  The  immeasurable  difference  between  his  genius 
and  that  of  all  others  he  encountered  had  given  him  a  false  estimate  of 
their  feelings  and  characters ;  they  could  not,  like  him,  embody  their 
feelings  in  language  that  found  an  echo  in  every  breast,  and  hence  he 
concluded  they  had  neither  the  depth  nor  refinement  of  his.  He  for^ 
that  this  very  power  of  sending  forth  his  thoughts  disburthened  him  of 
much  of  their  bitterness,  while  others  wanting  it  felt  but  the  more 
poignantly  what  is  unshared  and  unexpressed,  I  have  told  Byron,  that 
he  added  ingratitude  to  his  other  faults,  by  scoffing  at,  and  despising  his 
countrymen,  who  have  shared  all  his  griefs,  and  enjoyed  all  his  biting 
pleasantries.  He  has  sounded  the  diapason  of  his  own  reelings,  and  found 
the  concord  in  theirs,  which  proves  a  sympathy  he  cannot  deny,  and 
ought  not  to  mock.  He  says,  that  he  values  not  their  applauses  or 
sympathy ;  that  he  who  describes  passions  and  crimes  touches  chords 
which  vibrate  in  every  breast :  not  that  either  pity  or  interest  is  felt  for 
him  who  submits  to  this  moral  anatomy ;  but  that  each  discovers  the 
symptoms  of  his  own  malady,  and  feels  and  thinks  only  of  self,  while 
analyzing  the  griefs  or  pleasures  of  another. 

When  Byron  had  been  one  day  repeating  to  me  some  epigrams  and 
lampoons,  in  which  many  of  his  friends  were  treated  with  great  acve- 
rity,  I  observed  that,  in  case  he  died,  and  these  proofs  of  friendship 
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etint  bifon  the  pubHc,  what  would  be  the  feelingB  of  those  to  severely 
dealt  by,  and  who  previously  had  indulged  the  agreeable  illusion  of 
being  high  in  his  good  graces ! 

**  That  (said  Byron)  is  precisely  one  of  the  ideas  which  most  amusea 
me.    I  often  fancy  the  rage  and  humiliation  of  my  quondam  friends  at 
hearing  the  truth  (at  least  from  me)  for  the  first  time,  and  when  I  am 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  malice.    Each  individual  will  enjoy  the  sar* . 
casms  against  his  friends,  but  that  will  not  console  him  for  those  against 
bimself.  Knowing  the  affectionate  dispositions  of  my  soi-disant  friends, 
•nd  the  mortal  chagrin  my  death  would  occasion  them,  I  have  written 
my  thoughts  of  each,  purely  as  a  consolation  for  them  in  case  they  sur- 
vive me.     Surely  this  is  philanthropic,  for  a  more  effectual  means  of 
destroying  all  regret  for  the  dead  could  hardly  be  found  than  discover- 
ing, after  their  decease,  memorials  in  which  the  surviving  friends  were 
treated  with  more  sincerity  than  flattery.    What  grief  (continued  Byron, 
laughing  while  he  spoke)  could  resist  the  charges  of  ugliness,  dulness, 
or  any  of  the  thousand  nameless  defects,  personal  or  mental,  to  which 
flesh  is  heir,  coming  from  one  ostentatiously  loved^  lamentedy  and  de^ 
parted^  and  when  reprisals  or  recantations  are  impossible !    Tears  would 
aoon  be  dried,  lamentations  and  eulogiums  changed  to  reproaches,  and 
many  faults  would  be  discovered  in  the  dear  departed  that  had  previously 
escaped  detection.     If  half  the  observations  (said  Byron)  which  friends 
make  on  each  other  were  written  down  instead  of  being  said,  how  few 
would  remain  on  terms  of  friendship !     People  are  in  such  daily  habits 
of  commenting  on  the  defects  of  friends,  that  they  are  unconscious  of 
the  unkindness  of  it,  which  only  comes  home  to  their  business  and 
bosoms  when  they  discover  that  they  have  been  so  treated,  which  proves 
that  self  is  the  only  medium  for  feeling  or  judging  of,  or  for,  others. 
Now  I  %orite  down^  as  well  as  speak,  my  sentiments  of  those  who  believe 
that  they  have  gulled  me ;  and  I  only  wish  (in  case  I  die  before  them) 
that  I  could  return  to  witness  the  eflfect  my  posthumous  opinions  of  them 
are  likely  to  produce  on  their  minds.     What  good  fun  this  would  be ! 
Is  it  not  disinterested  in  me  to  lay  up  this  source  of  consolation  for  my 
Iriends,  whose  grief  for  my  loss  might  otherwise  be  too  acute  ?    You 
don't  seem  to  value  it  as  you  ought  (continued  Byron,  with  one  of  his 
aardonic  smiles,  seeing  that  I  looked,  as  I  really  felt,  surprized  at  his 
•vowed  insincerity).    I  feel  the  same  pleasure  m  anticipating  the  rage 
and  mortification  of  my  soi-disant  friends,  at  the  discovery  of  my  real 
aentiments  of  them,  that  a  miser  may  be  supposed  to  feel  while  making 
a  will  which  is  to  disappoint  all  the  expectants  who  have  been  toading 
him  for  years.     Then  only  think  how  amusing  it  will  be,  to  compare  my 
posthumous  with  my  previously  ^ven  opinions,  one  throwing  ridicule 
on  the  other.    This  will  be  delicious,  (said  he,  rubbing  his  hands,)  and 
the  very  anticipation  of  it  charms  me.    Now  this,  by  your  grave  face, 
you  are  disposed  to  call  very  wicked,  nay,  more,  very  mean ;  but  wicked 
or  mean,  or  both  united,  it  is  human  nature,  or  at  least  my  nature." 

Should  various  poems  of  Byron  that  I  have  seen  ever  meet  the  public 
eye,  and  this  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  they  will  furnish  a  better  criterion 
for  judging  his  real  sentiments  than  all  the  notices  of  him  that  have  yet 
appeared. 

Each  day  that  brought  Byron  nearer  to  the  period  ^xed  on  for  his 
departure  for  Greece  seemdi  to  render  him  still  more  reluctant  to  un- 
dertake it.    He  frequently  expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  England,  if 
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only  for  a  few  weeks,  before  he  embarked,  Hud  yet  had  not  finnxieii 
of  purpose  sufficient  to  carry  his  wishes  into  effect.  There  vts  t 
helplessness  about  Byron,  a  sort  of  abandonment  of  himself  to  his  deidiij, 
as  he  called  it,  that  commonplace  people  can  as  little  pity  as  under- 
stand. His  purposes  in  visiting  England j  previous  to  Ghneece,  ireie 
vague  and  undefined,  even  to  himself;  but  fi-om  various  obserrstioDs 
that  he  let  fall,  I  imagined  that  he  hoped  to  establish  something  like  an 
amicable  understanding,  or  correspondence,  with  Lady  Byron,  and  to  see 
his  child,  which  last  desire  had  become  a  iixed  one  in  his  mind.  He  w 
often  turned  with  a  yearning  heart  to  his  wish  of  going  to  England 
before  Greece,  that  we  asked  him  why,  being  a  free  agent,  he  dvl  not 
go.  The  question  seemed  to  embarrass  him.  He  stammered,  blushed, 
and  said, — 

^^  Why,  true,  there  Lb  no  reason  why  I  should  not  go;  but  yet  I  want 
resolution  to  encounter  all  the  disagreeable  circumstances  which  mi^t, 
and  most  probably  would,  greet  my  arrival  in  England.  The  host  of 
foes  that  now  slumber,  because  they  believe  me  out  of  their  reach,  and 
that  their  stings  cannot  touch  me,  would  soon  awake  with  renewed 
enei-gies  to  assail  and  blacken  me.  The  press,  that  powerful  engine  of 
a  licentious  age,  (an  engine  known  only  in  civilized  England  as  an 
invader  of  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,)  would  pour  forth  aU  its  venom 
against  me,  ridiculing  my  {lerson,  misinterpreting  my  motives,  and  mii- 
representing  my  actions.  I  can  mock  at  all  these  attacks  when  the  sea 
divides  me  from  them,  but  on  the  spot,  and  reading  the  effect  of  eacb 
libel  in  the  alarmed  faces  of  my  selfishly-sensitive  friends,  whose  com- 
mon attendons,  under  such  circumstances,  seem  to  demand  gratitude  for 
the  personal  risk  of  abuse  incurred  by  a  contact  with  the  attacked  delia- 
quent, — no,  this  I  could  not  stand,  because  I  once  endured  it,  and  never 
have  forgotten  what  I  felt  under  the  infliction.  I  wish  to  see  Ladj 
Byron  and  my  child,  because  I  firmly  believe  I  shall  never  return  from 
Greece,  and  that  I  anxiously  desire  to  forgive,  and  be  foi^ven,  by  the 
former,  and  to  embrace  Ada.  It  is  more  than  probable  (continued 
Byron)  that  the  same  amiable  consistency, — to  call  it  by  no  harsher 
name, — which  has  hitherto  influenced  Laidy  B.'s  adherence  to  the  line 
she  had  adopted,  of  refusing  all  explanation,  or  attempt  at  reconciliation, 
would  still  operate  on  her  conduct.  My  letters  would  be  returned  un- 
opened, my  daughter  would  be  prevented  from  seeing  me,  and  any  step 
I  might,  from  affection,  be  forced  to  take  to  assert  my  right  of  seeing  ber 
once  more  before  I  left  England,  would  be  misrepresented  as  an  act  of 
the  most  barbarous  tyranny  and  persecution  towards  the  mother  and  the 
child;  and  I  should  be  driven  again  from  the  British  shore,  more 
vilified,  and  with  even  greater  ignominy,  than  on  the  separation.  Such 
is  my  idea  of  the  justice  of  public  opinion  in  England,  (continued  Byron,) 
and,  with  such  woeful  experience  as  I  have  had,  can  you  wonder  that 
I  dare  not  encounter  the  annoyances  I  have  detailed?  But  if  I  live,  and 
return  from  Greece  with  something  better  and  higher  than  the  repu- 
tation or  glory  of  a  poet,  opinions  may  change,  as  the  successfiil  are 
always  judged  favourably  of  in  our  country ;  my  laurels  may  cover  roy 
faults  better  than  the  bays  have  done,  and  give  a  totally  different  reading 
to  my  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds.'' 

With  such  various  forms  of  pleasing  as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  mao, 
Byron  possessed  the  coimter-balance  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  aa  he 
could  disenchant  his  admirers  almost  as  quickly  as  he  had  won  their 
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admiration.  He  was  too  observant  not  to  discover,  at  a  glance,  the 
fiiUing  off  in  the  admiration  of  those  around  him,  and  resented  as  an 
injnTy  the  decrease  in  their  esteem,  which  a  little  consideration  for  their 
feelings,  and  some  restraint  in  the  expression  of  his  own,  would  have 
prevented.  Sensitive,  jealous,  and  exigent  himself,  he  had  no  sympathy 
or  forbearance  for  those  weaknesses  in  others.  He  claimed  admiration 
not  only  for  his  genius,  but  for  his  defects,  as  a  sort  of  right  that  apper- 
tained solely  to  him.  He  was  conscious  of  this  foihlesse^  but  wanted 
either  power  or  inclination  to  correct  it,  and  was  deeply  offended  if  others 
appeared  to  have  made  the  discovery. 

There  was  a  sort  of  mental  reservation  in  Byron's  intercourse  with 
those  with  whom  he  was  on  habits  of  intimacy  that  he  had  not  tact  enough 
to  conceal,  and  which  was  more  offensive  when  the  natural  flippancy  of 
his  manner  was  taken  into  consideration.  His  incontinence  of  speech 
*  on  subjects  of  a  personal  nature,  and  with  regard  to  the  defects  of  friends, 
rendered  this  display  of  reserve  on  other  points  still  more  offensive ;  as, 
after  having  disclosed  secrets  which  left  him,  and  some  of  those  whom  he 
professed  to  like,  at  the  mercy  of  the  discretion  of  the  person  confided  in, 
he  would  absolve  him  from  the  best  motive  for  secresy — that  of  implied 
confidence — ^by  disclaiming  any  sentiment  of  friendship  for  those  so  trusted. 
It  was  as  though  he  said,  I  think  aloud,  and  you  hear  my  thoughts ;  but 
I  have  no  feeling  of  friendship  towards  you,  though  you  might  imagine 
I  have,  from  the  confidence  I  repose.  Do  not  deceive  yourself:  few,  if 
any,  are  worthy  of  my  friendship ;  and  only  one  or  two  possess  even  a 
portion  of  it.  I  think  not  of  you  but  as  the  first  recipient  for  the  dis- 
closures that  I  have  le  besom  to  make,  and  as  an  admirer  whom  I  can 
make  administer  to  my  vanity,  by  exciting  in  turn  your  surprise,  wonder, 
and  admiration,  but  I  can  have  no  sympathy  with  you. 

Byron,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  acquaintances,  proved  that  he 
wanted  the  simplicity  and  good  faith  of  uncivilized  life,  without  having 
acquired  the  tact  and  fine  perception  that  throws  a  veil  over  the  artificial 
coldness  and  selfishness  of  refined  civilization,  which  must  be  concealed 
to  be  rendered  endurable.  To  keep  alive  sympathy,  there  must  be  a 
reciprocity  of  feelings  ;  and  this  Byron  did  not,  or  would  not,  under- 
stand. It  was  the  want  of  this,  or  rather  the  studied  display  of  the 
want,  that  deprived  him  of  the  afllection  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
unreservedly  accorded  to  him,  and  which  he  had  so  many  qualities 
calculated  to  call  forth.  Those  who  have  known  Byron  only  in  the 
turmoil  and  feverish  excitation  of  a  London  life,  may  not  have  had  time 
or  opportunity  to  be  struck  with  this  de&lcation  in  his  nature ;  or,  if 
they  observed  it,  might  naturally  attribute  it  to  the  artificial  state  of  so- 
ciety in  London,  which  more  or  less  affects  all  its  members ;  but  when 
he  was  seen  in  the  isolation  of  a  foreign  land,  with  few  acquaintances, 
and  fewer  friends,  to  make  demands  either  on  his  time  or  sympathy,  this 
extreme  egotism  became  strikingly  visible,  and  repelled  the  afiection 
that  must  otherwise  have  replaced  the  admiration  to  which  he  never 
failed  to  give  birth. 

Byron  had  thought  long  and  profoundly  on  man  and  his  vices, — 
natural  and  acquired; — he  generalized  and  condemned  en  masse,  in 
theory  ;  while,  in  practice,  he  was  ready  to  allow  the  exceptions  to  his 
general  rule.  He  had  commenced  his  travels  ere  age  or  experience 
had  rendered  him  capable  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  civilized 
world  he  had  left,  or  the  uncivilized  one  he  was  exploring:  hence 
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be  Baw  both  tbtougb  a  false  medium,  and  observed  not  that  their  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  were  counterbalanced.    Byron  wished  for 
that  Utopian  state  of  perfection  which  experience  teaches  us  it  is  im- 
possible to  attain,— the  simplicity  and  good  faith  of  savage  life,  with  the 
refinement  and  intelligence  of  civilization.    Naturally  of  a  mdancholy 
temperament,  his  travels  in  Greece  were  eminently  calculated  to  give  a 
still  more  sombre  tint  to  his  mind,  and  tracing  at  each  step  the  maxicB 
of  degradation  which  had  followed  a  state  of  civilization  still  more  luxu- 
rious than  that  he  had  left ;  and  surrounded  with  the  fragments  of  arts 
that  we  can  but  imperfectly  copy,  and  ruins  whose  original  beauty  we 
can  never  hope  to  emulate,  he  grew  into  a  contempt  of  the  actual  sUte 
of  things,  and  lived  but  in  dreams  of  the  past,  or  aspirations  of  the  futuie. 
This  state  of  mind,  as  unnatural  as  it  is  uncommon  in  a  young  man, 
destroyed  the  bonds  of  sympathy  between  him  and  those  of  his  own  age^ 
without  creating  any  with  those  of  a  more  advanced.     With  the  young 
he  could  not  sympathize,  because  they  felt  not  like  him ;  and  with  the 
old,  because  that,  though  their  reasonings  and  reflections  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusions,  they  had  not  journeyed  by  the  same  road.    They  bad 
travelled  by  the  beaten  one  of  experience,  but  he  had  abridged  the  Ttnd, 
having  been  hurried  over  it  by  thepassious  which  were  still  unexhausted, 
and  ready  to  go  in  seareh  of  new  discoveries.    The  wisdom  thus  pre- 
maturely acquired  by  Byron,  being  the  foreed  fruit  of  ciroumstanoes 
and  travel  acting  on  an  excitable  mind,  instead  of  being  the  natural 
production  ripened  by  time,  was,  like  all  precocious  advantages,  of 
comparatively  little  utUity ;  it  influenced  his  words  more  than  his  cieeds, 
and  wanted  that  patience  and  forbearance  towards  the  transgressions  of 
othere  that  is  best  acquired  by  having  suffered  from  and  repented 
our  own. 

It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to  reflect  how  far  the  mind  of 
Byron  might  have  been  differently  operated  on  had  he,  instead  of  going 
to  Greece  in  his  early  youth,  spent  the  same  period  beneath  the  genial 
climate,  and  surrounded  by  the  luxuries  of  Italy.  We  should  then, 
most  probably,  have  had  a  *'  Don  Juan  "  of  a  less  reprehensible  cha- 
racter, and  more  excusable  from  the  youth  of  its  author,  followed,  ia 
natural  succession,  by  atoning  works  produced  by  the  autumnal  son  of 
maturity,  and  the  mellowing  touches  of  experience, — ^instead  of  his 
turning  from  the  more  elevated  tone  of  ^'  Clulde  Harold "  to  ^^  Don 
Juan."  Each  year,  had  life  been  spared  him,  would  have  corrected 
the  false  wisdom  that  had  been  the  bane  of  Byron,  and  which,  like  the 
fruit  so  eloquently  described  by  himself  as  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  that  was  lovely  to  the  eye,  but  turned  to  ashes  when  tasted, 
was  productive  only  of  dijBappointment  to  him,  because  he  mistook  it  for 
the  real  fruit  its  appearence  resembled,  and  found  only  bitterness  in  its 
taste. 

There  was  that  in  Byron  which  woidd  have  3ret  nobly  redeemed  the 
errors  of  his  youth,  and  the  misuse  of  his  genius,  had  length  of  vears 
been  granted  him ;  and,  while  lamenting  his  premature  death,  our  i^^ret 
is  rendered  the  more  poignant  by  the  reflection,  that  we  are  deprived  of 
works  which,  tempered  by  an  understanding  arrived  at  its  meridian, 
would  have  had  all  the  genius,  without  the  immorality  of  his  more 
youthful  productions,  which,  notwithstanding  their  defects,  have  fonned 
an  epoch  in  the  literature  of  his  country. 
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SEASONABLE     DITTIE  S. — NO.  IV. 

BY  THOMAS  HAYNES  BATLT. 


ALL  HAIL  TO  THEE,  HOARY  DECEMBER  !— A  DECEMBER  PASTORAL. 

All  hail  to  thee,  hoary  December ! 

All  hail !  (except  mizzle  and  sleet) — 
Dark  month,  if  one  half  I  remember, 

A  list  of  thy  charms  1*11  repeat : 
Thottgh  roses  are  faded,  and  mute  is 

The  nightingale  s  song  in  the  grove. 
Thou  art,  among  candldight  beauties. 

The  one  of  all  others  I  love. 

Now  mulligatawny  is  chosen 

For  luncheons,  both  wholesome  and  mce ; 
And,  Gmnge,  thy  brisk  trade  is  quite  frozen. 

For  nobody  purchases  ice ! 
There's  ice  on  the  Serpentine  River, 

Where  ladies  and  gentlemen  skate. 
And  whilst  on  the  margin  I  shiver^ 

They  flourish  a  figure  of  eight ! 

Oh  come  with  thy  thousand  ingredients 

For  making  an  exquisite  feast, 
Oh  come  with  thy  countless  expedients 

For  fattening  up  a  prize  beast ! 
Thy  cooks,  whose  perpetual  work  is 

To  mince  meat,  shall  hail  thy  approach  ; 
And  oh,  what  uncommon  fine  turkevs 

From  Norwich  fly  up  by  the  coacn ! 

Oh !  all  love  December  with  reason ; — 

For  while  Hospitality  feeds 
Her  guests,  she  well  knows  *tis  the  season 

For  Charity's  holier  deeds : 
And  thus  rich  and  poor  have  to  thank  it 

For  gifts  whieh  impartially  flow ; 
The  pauper,  when  wrapped  in  his  blanket* 

Sighs  not  for  a  bktnquette  de  veau. 

Oh  come  with  thy  Christmas  vagaries. 

Thy  harlequin  pantomime  jumps. 
Grim  ogres,  and  beautiful  fairies. 

In  gossamer  trousers  and  pumps ! 
Oh  come  with  thy  clownish  (^rimaees« 

Thy  pantaloon  practical  wit ; 
And,  tier  above  tier,  merry  faces 

In  gallery,  boxes,  and  pit ! 

Oh  come  with  George  Barnwell  and  Millwood, 

A  drama  of  practical  force, 
"Which,  were  we  disjwsed  to  do  ill,  would 

Soon  make  us  good  people  of  course ! 
Young  Barnwell— the  author  alleges — 

Got  rid  of  his  money  too  £ftst ; 
And,  bothered  with  pawnbroker's  pledges. 

He  murdered  his  unde  at  last ! 

Come  hither  with  fun  and  with  folly. 

Bring  icicle  gems  on  thy  brow. 
The  bnght  coral  beads  of  the  holly. 

And  pearls  from  the  mistletoe  bough. 
Oh  come  with  thy  shining  apparel. 

Thy  robe  like  the  snow  on  the  hill ; 
And  come,  above  all,  with  a  barrel 

Of  something  to  take  off  the  chill ! 
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This  is  the  true  millennium  of  the  printers.  Oh !  that  those  typo- 
graphical heroes  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Faust,  Guttenberg,  and  Peter 
Schoeffer,  could  burst  the  marble  monuments  in  which  they  are  en- 
shrined, and  just  take  a  peep  at  one  of  our  steam-engines,  which  delirer 
to  Fame,  or  to  the  cheesemongers,  as  many  sheets  in  an  hour  as  they, 
with  infinite  labour,  though  with  ingenuity  laudable  for  such  an  age, 
brought  forth  in  a  month !  Doubtless  every  department  of  the  press 
will  henceforth  be  subjected  to  the  same  law  of  periodicity,  which  prevails 
throughout  every  region  of  the  heavens.  The  earth  is  at  once  an  Annual, 
laden  with  all  the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  year ;  a  Quarterly  Review, 
delighting  us  with  the  varieties  of  each  succeeding  season ;  and  a  daily 
Newspaper,  teeming  with  new  events  which  keep  us,  its  readers,  in  a 
state  of  constant  excitement.  The  moon,  what  is  it  but  a  perpetual 
*^  New  Monthly  Magazine  ?"  In  the  higher  firmament  of  the  akies, 
we  hear  of  systems  which  require  for  their  periodical  completion  some 
five  hundred  years.  What  prodigious  periodicals  the  people  in  those 
remote  planets  must  possess !  Their  weeks  must  be  longer  than  our 
years,  their  hours  than  our  days.  "  Paradise  Lost "  they  would  look 
upon  as  a  trifle.  It  would  scarcely  fill  the  space  which  they  dedicate  to 
the  "  Poet's  Comer."  As  for*this  article,  upon  which  we  are  at  present 
engaged  for  the  edification  of  our  much-beloved  readers,  whoever  they  may 
be,  we  fear  that  it  would  be  scarcely  perceptible  in  a  page  of  the  '*  New 
Monthly"  which  illuminates  and  exedts  the  good  folk  who  bask  in  the 
rays  of  Bellatrix  or  Betelgeux.  Heaven  defend  us  from  being  ap- 
pointed, some  fine  morning,  for  our  sins,  editor  of  the  Times  in  the 
head  of  the  Ram,  or  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear ! 

Indeed,   matters  are  in  a  sufficiently  deplorable  state  on  the  petty 
planet  to  which  we  happen  at  present  to  belong.     Behold  us  obliged, 
— the  thing  is  so  cheap  we  cannot  help  it, — to  take  in,  or  be  taken  in 
by,  "  Johnson's  Dictionary,"  converted  into  a  neat  periodical.     For  the 
same  irresistible  reason  we  renew  our  acquaintance  every  Saturday  with 
the  beauties  of  "  Guthrie's   Gazetteer,"  and  the  pleasantries  of  that 
Grammar,  which  goes  under  the  renowned  name  of  Lindley  Murray. 
Wc  next  turn  with  enthusiasm  to  four  pages  of  law,  made  easy  to  the  moat 
obtuse  mind,  and  beguiling  to  the  most  phlegmatic.    Astronomy  comes 
before  us,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  romance ;  and  History  looks  so  gay  with 
all  her  embellishments,  that  we  hand  out  our  penny  for  her  with  rapture. 
We  have  already  become  perfect  geologists  for  the  sum  of  three-pence  ; 
and  for  a  groat  we  received  in  exchange  such  a  degree  of  enlighten- 
ment in  the  mysteries  of  anatomy,  that  we  hereby  undertake  to  kill  any 
man  in  such  a  really  agreeable  and  expeditipus  way,  that  he  shall  know 
nothing  at  all  of  the  process.     To  determined  suicides  we  shall  be  found 
invaluable,  and  we  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  ourselves  to  their  at- 
tention.    Paganini  spent  fourteen  years  and  all  his  fortune  in  learning 
to  play  on  one  string.     We  played  excellently  on  /btir,  in  two  weeks,  by 
the  aid  of  the   **  Musical  Magazine,"  for  which  we  paid  the  sum  o£ 
*^^'ee  halfpence.     We  may  say,  without  vanity,  that  we  shine  in  botany, 
divinitj',  zoologj',  and  horticulture,  having  made  oursdves  perfect  mastexs 
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in  these  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  at  the  rate  of  two-pence  half- 
penny per  branch.  In  short,  we  expect  that,  before  Christmas,  we  shall 
be,  in  our  proper  person,  a  complete  animated  Encyclopaedia,  at  the  sum 
total  expense  of  half-a- crown.  When  the  holidays  come,  however,  we 
shall  repay  our  poor  soul  for  the  heavy  burthens  which  we  at  present 
liebdomadally  impose  upon  it.  We  are  all  Minerva  now, — then  we  shall 
be  Bacchus. 

Look  at  the  illustrations, — their  perfection, — their  brilliancy, — the 
number  of  them  that  we  can  buy  for  a  trifle  !  Portraits, — landscapes, 
— still  life, —  dogs, — horses, — game, — Landseer, — ^Turner, — Martin, — 
Cruikshank, — all  you  may  have  almost  for  nothing.  Montgomery  the 
Second  is  gone  to  Pandoemonium  to  collect  materials  for  landscapes, 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  describe  in  a  most  tremendous  poem.  The 
ever-to-be-lamented  Rosa  Matilda  is  already  awakened  from  her  tomb, 
for  the  purpose  of  lending  her  never-to-be-forgotten  verses  to  the  prints 
of  Charles  Tilt.  We  are  soon  to  have,  not  only  a  new  edition  of  Robert 
Bums,  but  charming  sketches  of  every  individual  whiskey-house  which 
he  honoured  by  getting  particularly  drunk  therein.  The  Findens 
threaten  to  make  even  Crabbe  popular ! 

What  is  to  become  of  all  the  paper  which  is  now  in  constant  process 
of  typo-impressment  ?  What  are  we  to  do  with  it  ?  Where  is  it  to 
find  room  in  some  half-dozen  years  ?  We  observe,  indeed,  more  than 
one  Encyclopeedia  in  progress,  which  is  likely  to  be  concluded  about  the 
year  of  our  Lord  2000.  As  we  do  not  intend  to  live  so  long  as 
that,  we  leave  the  said  Encyclopaedia  to  shift  for  itself.  But,  mercy  on 
us,  how  are  we  to  dispose  of  the  *'  National  Library  ?**  Here  is  a  col- 
lection "  intended  to  place  all  the  most  useful,  instructive,  moral,  and 
entertaining  works,  comprising  the  standard  literature  of  all  countries, 
within  the  means  of  all  the  families  in  the  three  kingdoms  !"  We  are 
kindly  informed,  lest  our  natural  feelings  should  be  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
spect of  paying  for  such  a  number  of  books,  still  more  of  perusing  them, 
that  all  this  is  to  be  accomplished  **  without  taxing  too  heavily,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  either  the  pocket  or  the  head  of  the  reader."  Infi- 
nite are  the  obligations  of  the  happy  subscriber  to  the  editors,  for  thus 
dividing  the  inflictions  which  they  are  resolved  to  heap  upon  his  devoted 
head.  After  being  nicely  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Scylla,  most  comfort- 
ably will  he  be  swallowed  up  in  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  came  home  one  day  from  the  Bank  with  our 
dividends  in  one  pocket,  and  about  a  hundred  weekly  journals  in  the 
other,  which  we  purchased  in  the  fragrant  purlieus  of  Fetter  Lane.  We 
were  seduced  by  the  show  which  they  made,  all  embellished  with  cuts 
as  they  were,  in  a  shop-window.  There  shone  "  The  Cab,"  price  one 
halfpenny,  addressed  to  gentlemen  of  aspiring  notions,  but  limited 
means ;  and  oflering  them,  in  return  for  a  small  annual  subscription, 
not  only  the  Cab  itself,  but  the  occasional  use  of  a  chariot,  with  horses 
quiet  to  drive,  ride,  or  nm  in  tandem,  and  also  the  loan  of  boxes  at 
Covent  Grarden  and  the  Opera,  as  well  as  of  ladies  of  fashion,-— only  for 
the  purpose  of  gracing  the  said  boxes  by  their  appearance.  They  were 
to  present  themselves  in  moustaches  a  la  porcupiney  to  talk  loud  during 
the  opera  or  the  play,  to  smell  of  cigar,  and  to  take  snuff  in  abundance. 
It  was  a  necessary  condition  of  their  periodical  felicity  that  they  should, 
in  all  externals,  be  men  of  ton,  whatever  their  previous  habits  might 
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have  been  in  the  mystery  of  picking  pockeU.  '^  The  Halfpeniy 
Magazine"  had  ahieady,  by  some  accident,  arrived  at  a  seventh  number, 
— a  fatal  one,  we  fear,  for  the  editors  were  fain  to  confess,  ^  We  have 
no  aU  this  time."  ^'  The  Halfpenny  Library  "  had  the  singular  ment 
of  manufacturing  a  new  adage  out  of  an  old  one.  There  is  an  ancieiit 
saying, ''  Truth  lies  in  a  well."  ^*  May  not  the  modem  adage,"  quoth 
the  said  Library,  "  run  thus, — ^  The  most  certain  charity  is  at  a  pomp  f" 
^^  The  Magnet,"  after  admitting  candidly  that  periodicals  had  increased 
beyond  the  possibility  of  purchase,  or  perusal,  had  the  courage  to  add 
one  more  to  the  number,  and  the  conscience  to  promise  that  it  wodd 
print  the  essence  of  the  whole  in  its  own  pages.  ^*  The  Sqidb " 
threatened  to  blow  up  all  its  rivals.  Forgetting  that  it  was  itself  of  in- 
flammable materials,  it  became  the  first  victim  of  its  own  temerity. 
''  The  Sunday  Chronicle  "  came  to  proclaim  the  comfortable  doctrine 
that  all  the  world  was  mad,  and  that,  as  things  went.  Miss  Baxter  would 
have  made  a  capital  Lord  Mayor.  The  editor  gave  demonstratiye  proef 
of  his  own  wisdom,  by  departing  spontaneously  from  such  a  world  abnoit 
as  soon  as  he  came  into  it.  Among  the  prescriptions  of  ^^  The  Doctor" 
and  ^^  The  Penny  Lancet,"  we  looked  in  vain  for  a  remedy  capable  of 
being  administered  to  a  young  periodical  diseased.  We  never  beheld 
two  medical  practitioners,  who  stood  more  in  need  of  asaistanoe  from 
their  own  ^*  damnable  compounds."  **  The  New  Penny  Magazine" 
must  have  been  assiuedly  under  their  care,  as  the  editor  commenced  a 
notice,  intended  for  a  very  different]  purpose,  by  confessing,  *'  With  re> 
luctance  we  decline."  ^'  The  Tourist "  had  j^edged  himself  to  travel 
from  Wellington  Street,  in  the  Strand,  all  over  the  civilized  and  savage 
world.  After  crossing  over  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  disporting  himself 
amid  the  pleasant  retreats  of  Lambeth,  he  returned  by  Blackfriars  to 
the  place  of  Wellington  once  more,  where  we  found  him  ruminating  in  the 
following  ^lenitential  strain : — '*  Human  hopes  are  frequently  falsified 
by  experience.  No  sooner  are  they  submitted  to  an  infallible  criterion, 
than  they  have  been  proved  defective  and  illusory ; — the  ofifspring  of 
self-conceit  or  of  partial  knowledge.  We  are  free  to  acknowledge  that 
we  have  failed  to  realize  our  own  expectations."  ^'  Rude  Boreas" 
Dibdin !  What  is  it  really  Tom  ?  It  is,  in  good  truth,  the  same  con- 
coctor  of  immortal  songs,  pouring,  with  all  his  might,  the  tones  of  a  heart 
still  buoyant  after  every  vicissitude,  through  a  "  Penny  Trumpet," 
in  the  character  of  one  Doctor  Blow.  Alas !  poor  Tom ! — he  was  soon 
destined  to  realize  the  converse  of  a  story,  which  he  himself  tells  of 
Schmidt,  one  of  the  late  King's  band.  The  German  having  been  once 
asked  to  sustain  a  note  of  forty  minims'  duration,  replied,  '^  You  may 
find  ears,  but  who  the  defil  is  to  find  vindt  /"  Dibdin  was  copious  in 
^ind,  but,  after  essaying  a  few  blasts,  he  found  an  appalling  deficiency 
of  ears. 

Plagiarism  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  all  these  publications.  We 
bought  for  one  penny  the  whole  essence  of  Cyrus  Bedding's  book  on 
wines,  which  we  found  concentrated  by  the  digestive  pen  of  Mr.  Craik 
in  the  pages  of  Charles  Knight's  magazine.  By  the  by,  what  a  glorious 
humbug  this  said  magazine  is  upon  the  reading  portion  of  the  operatives ! 
They  think,  poor  devils,  that  the  matter  doled  out  to  them  weekly, 
through  the  medium  of  the  '^  Penny  Magazine,"  has  been  really  got  up 
*^  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefid 
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Knowledge.*'    The  Society  know  just  as  much  about  it  m  the  Manda* 
Tins  of  the  CSeleatial  Empire.    Does  anybody  in  his  senses  believe  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  John  RusseU,  or  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  has 
time  to  correct  the  proofs  of  a  penny  journal  P    The  history  of  this 
publication  may  be  thus  concisely  stated :   Mr.  Hill,  member  for  Hull, 
and  one  of  the  committee  of  the  Diffusion  Society,  is  a  particular  friend  of 
Charles  Knight.     Knight  bethought  himself  of  a  penny  magazine,  on 
the  plan  of  ^'  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal."     Says  Knight  to  Hill, 
**  This  would  be  a  capital  speculation,  if  you  could  get  me  the  name  of 
the  Society."     Says  Matthew  Hill,  "  I  will."     And  he  succeeds,  and 
the  magazine  is  published  under  the  fiction  of  its  being  the  property  of 
the  Society,  whereas,  in  truth,  it  is  the  property  of  Charles  Knight  and 
Co.    The  consequence  of  which  has  been,  that  this  weekly  sheet,  called 
the  Society's  magazine,  brings  in  Knight  some  thousands  per  annum, 
although,  if  it  had  been  publicly  known  to  be  what  it  truly  is, — nothing 
more  than  a  bookseller's  speculation, — ^it  would  have  been  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Lethean  lake  by  this  time.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  feeble  compila- 
tion of  poor  Craik's  abridgments  of  all  sorts  of  matter — hnollapodrida 
which  he  dishes  up  at  some  small  pay  per  diem.    We  pity  him  much ; 
but  more  do  we  lament  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  authors,  whose  lucubra- 
tions it  is  his  business  to  melt  down  into  a  retail  shape,  and  whose  ex- 
pectations of  a  reasonable  reward  for  their  labours  he  contributes  to 
baffle  by  his  abominable  epitomization.     We  know  of  no  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  "  Penny  Magazine  "  and  the  '^  Thief."    The 
motto  of  the  latter,  *^  Ex  rapto  vivens,"  (living  by  plunder,)  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  former,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  publications  of  the  Dif- 
fusion Society,  who  have  not,  during  the  nine  years  of  their  existence, 
produced  a  single  original  volume,  appertaining  to  any  one  of  the  hun- 
dred departments  of  science  and  art  with  respect  to  which  they  have 
undertaken  to  enlighten  the  world. 

Peace  be  to  the  shades  of  the  many  "  Gleaners,"  "  Spies,"  "  Investi- 
gators," "  Scrap-books,"  "  Caskets,"  **  Correctors,"  "  Schoolmasters," 
•*  Guardians,"  and  "  Devils,"  which  we  have  consigned  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  our  scout,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  wood  for  the  igni- 
tion of  our  fires.    We  were  about  to  add  to  them  a  whole  volume  of  the 
'^  Crisis,"  when  the  ghost  of  Robert  Owen,  its  patron,  stared  us  in  the 
face,  mildly  reproving  us  for  our  consummate  ignorance  of  the  disorders 
which  prevail  throughout  all  classes  of  society,  and  for  which  he,  Robert, 
believes  that  he  has  discovered  a  most  effectual  remedy.  The ''  Crisis  "  is, 
it  seems,  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  terrestrial  Paradise, 
which  he  has  been  labourii^  for  many  years  to  create.     Having  been 
quietly  bowed  out  of  the  factory  at  New  Lanark,  where  he  had  b^  for 
some  time  managing  clerk,  but  where  he  had  contrived,  by  his  inspira- 
tions, to  introduce  most  admired  confusion,  he  came  to  London  to  dissi- 
pate his  chagrin,  and  dif^e  his  principles.     But  here  he  toiled  in  vain. 
He  found  no  associates  to  assist  him  in  the  scheme  of  rendering  property 
common,  in  order  that  he  might  come  in  for  a  share  of  a  commodity  of 
which  he  happened  then,  as  he  happens  still,  to  be  rather  in  need.     He 
next,  like  many  other  speculators  who  have  been  sadly  disappointed  at 
home,  turned  his  eyes  towards  America,  and,  having  purchased  a  dim 
forest  in  the  back  settlements,  for  a  few  dollars,  he  'ycleped  it  *'  New 
Harmony."     But  old  Discord  was  too  strong  for  even  that  sweetly- 
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sounding  title,  the  concern  was  dissolved,  and  he  returned  once  more, 
resolved  on  fresh  speculations,  to  this  Bahylon.  He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence near  the  pastoral  glades  of  Burton-crescent,  put  up  a  brick  and 
composition  portico  to  a  little,  low  house  which  he  called  **  The  Insti- 
tution for  the  removal  of  Ignorance,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  World." 
Here  he  preached  and  lectured,  gaining  a  few  shillings  now  and  then, 
by  way  of  admission-money,  and  informing  his  slender  audience  that  he 
was  charged  with  an  express  mission  (from  whom  or  whence  we  never 
could  learn)  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  whole  fabric  of  society  exactly 
upside  down. 

It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with  him  sometimes  in  our  matu- 
tinal perambulations.  Strange  to  say,  if  it  rained,  he  held  an  umbrella 
over  his  head  like  any  common  mortal.  Nay,  more,  we  have  actually  seen 
this  great  reformer  of  our  bad  habits  eating  beef,  and  drinking  bottled 
beer ! — although  he  is  indisputably  (according  to  his  disciples)  the  iden- 
tical person  referred  to  by  the  sybils  of  yore,  the  long-expected  of  na- 
tions, at  whose  birth 

"  Ma^us  ab  integro  sapclorum  nascitur  ordo : 
Jam  redit  et  virgo,  redeunt  satumia  regna ; 
Jam  nova  progenies  coelo  demittitur  alto." 

With  hira  the  age  of  iron  is  to  cease,  that  of  pure  gold  to  begin.  Every 
trace  of  ancient  sin  and  sorrow  is  to  disappear  at  his  command  from  earth. 
The  lion  shall  gambol  with  the  lamb,  and  every  field  shall  spontaneously 
grow  yellow  with  golden  harvests.  There  wnll  be  no  nexxssity  for  public 
worship,  as  in  the  new  order  of  things  everybody  is  to  pray  in  secret,  if  he 
have  any  disposition  that  way.  If  not,  he  can  sing  or  whistle  if  he 
like,  instead  of  going  to  church,  for  no  church  there  is  any  longer  to 
be.  The  lawyers  may  sell  their  wigs  and  gowns,  for  law  is  to  come 
to  an  end.  Order  is  to  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  as  a  beautiful 
confusion  is  to  prevail  in  its  place.  A  young  man  shall  meet  a  young 
maiden  in  the  streets,  and,  without  asking  her  how  she  does,  without 
saying  '^  A  fine  day,  my  dear,"  or  anything  else  of  that  bashful  ten- 
dency, he  is  straight  to  pop  the  question,  "  Will  you  marry  me  ?**  and 
she  will !  They  are  to  live  together  from  that  moment,  without  further 
ceremony,  just  as  long  as  they  choose;  they  may  then  separate,  and  their 
children,  if  any  there  be,  are  to  receive  maintenance  from  the  public 
treasury.  Here  will  be  a  glorious  state  of  things  for  all  the  bucks  of 
Cambridge ! 

"  They  who  give  themselves  to  the  study  of  just  and  good  works," 
says  the  Cumsan  sybil,  "  and  to  piety  and  holy  thoughts,  shall  be  car- 
ried by  the  angels  through  the  flaming  river,  into  a  place  of  light,  and  a 
life  without  care,  where  the  immortal  path  of  the  great  God  is,  and  where 
three  fountains  of  wine,  milk,  and  honey,  flow  without  cessation.  And 
the  earth  shall  be  equal  to  all,  not  divided  by  walls  or  partidons,  but 
shall  bear  much  fruit  spontaneously ;  and  all  shall  live  in  common,  and 
their  wealth  shall  be  undivided ;  neither  poor  nor  rich  shall  be  there, 
nor  tyrant,  nor  servant,  nor  one  greater  or  less  than  another ;  no  king, 
nor  leader ;  all  shall  enjoy  all  things  in  common,  and  none  shall  say  the 
night  is  come,  nor  to-morrow,  or  yesterday  is  past;  and  no  care  shall 
be  for  many  days.  There  shall  be  no  spring  nor  summer,  no  winter  nor 
autunm ;  nor  marriage,  nor  death ;  nor  buying,  nor  selling;  nor  setting 
nor  rising  of  the  sun,  for  there  shall  be  a  long  day."—"  This  is  a  highly 
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figurative  description  of  heaven  upon  earth,  in  the  usual  hyperbolical 
style  of  prophecy,"  quoth  the  "  Crisis  :"  "  but  it  is  evident,  when  strip- 
ped in  part  of  its  mystical  character,  that  it  describes  such  another  state 
of  things  as  we  propose  to  establish  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  system 
of  society !" 

Now  observe  the  wonderful  process  by  which  the  new  system  has  been 
already,  in  part,  carried  into  effect.  Among  the  various  speculations 
upon  which  Mr.  Maberly,  unluckily  for  himself,  bestowed,  some  years 
ago,  his  time,  together  with  a  princely  fortune,  was  an  immense  edifice, 
which  he  erected  near  the  top  of  Gray's  Inn  Road,  intending  the  lower 
part  thereof  for  a  horse-bazaar,  the  upper  for  a  mart,  in  which  all  things 
whatever,  from  a  kitchen-range  to  a  doll's-eye,  were  to  be  exposed  for 
sale.  Exposed,  indeed,  many  articles  of  utility  and  finery  were  upon 
neat  stalls,  peeping  eagerly  behind  which  were  numbers  of  the  prettiest 
faces  which  that  quarter  of  the  metropolis  could  turn  out ;  but,  by  some 
fatality,  no  purchasers  appeared.  Indeed,  who  that  could  afford-  to  buy 
even  a  tetotum  was  to  guess  that  a  bazaar  existed  in  Gray's  Inn-road  ? 
We  have  not,  at  present,  the  most  remote  idea  how  we  ever  chanced  to 
hear  of  such  a  thing.     Of  course,  it  was  soon  shut  up. 

The  time  was  now  near  at  hand,  when  the  true  regenerator  of  man- 
kind was  to  step  forth  upon  a  more  public  stage  than  the  small  institu- 
tion in  Burton-place  enabled  him  to  enjoy.  Having  converted  the  land- 
lord of  the  said  Horse  Bazaar  to  his  principles,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
man  to  g^ive  him  the  use  of  the  empty  premises  for  nothing.  He  then 
collected  together  numbers  of  poor  mechanics  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clerkenwell,  formed  them  into  a  society  pro  bono  pvblicoy  appointed 
himself  their  father,  and  set  about  knocking  into  their  heads  his  magni- 
ficent principles  in  a  series  of  grave  lectures.  In  the  course  of  his 
labours,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  the  most  valuable  assistance 
from  Miss  Macauley,  a  lady  some  time  out  of  her  teens,  and  not  un- 
known to  fame  as  an  actress,  a  teacher  of  enunciation,  a  reader  of  plays 
and  poems,  a  head  of  a  new  religion,  in  which  capacity  she  preaches, 
and  as  an  author  of  pamphlets  upon  the  currency,  the  poor-laws,  agri- 
cultural distress,  the  Factory  Bill,  and  a  variety  of  other  subjects,  equally 
poetical  and  enchanting.  She  has  also  a  horse,  or  rather  a  mule,  to  which 
is  appended  a  little  omnibus.  Within  the  omnibus  sits  a  lad.  On  the 
front,  the  back,  and  the  sides  of  this  machine  are  painted,  in  gigantic 
letters,  three  mystic  words — "  Miss  Macauley 's  Repository."  "  A  re- 
pository of  what  ?"  we  asked  the  lad, — for  in  our  ignorance  we  deemed 
it  a  public  vehicle,  and  flattered  ourselves  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
carry  us  for  a  penny  from  Finsbury,  where  it  then  stood,  to  the  rural 
groves  of  Paddington.  **  Sir,"  replied  the  urchin,  smiling,  "  of  Miss 
Macauley' s  pamphlets, — will  you  buy  one  ?  you  may  have  it  for  a 
penny."  When  her  store  of  literature  shall  have  been  disposed  of,  it  is 
Miss  Macauley's  intention  to  convert  her  ingenious  shop  into  a  Thespian 
cart,  and  to  act  tragedies  all  along  the  New>road. 

The  mirror-like  serenity  with  which  this  fair  associate  of  Mr.  Owen 
delivered  herself  of  the  new  doctrines  was  marvellous.  The  Messiah,  she 
declared,  was  a  very  good  sort  of  a  person  in  hisway,considering  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  brought  up ;  and  was  tolerably  well  informed  too,  re- 
membering the  dark  age  in  which  he  lived ;  but  he  knew  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  of  the  evils  of  society,  or  of  the  real  remedies  which  they 
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rsquired.  These  were  matters  wholly  unrevealed  to  the  worid  until  tk 
— Owen  made  his  debdt.  She  was  proud  to  be  one  of  his  most  ttskmi 
disciples,  and  was  ready,  as  fiir  as  she  was  concerned,  to  cairy  aU  hii 
principles  into  practice.  To  her  inventive  genius  the  patriarch  ii  in- 
debted for  the  establishment  of  what  are  called  social  festivals,  at  vlnch 
the  mechanics,  their  wives,  their  sons  and  daughters,  together  with  a 
galaxy  of  beauties  from  the  virtuous  precincts  of  Shire^lane,  asscmUt 
periodically,  and  sing,  and  dance,  and  take  tea,  and  enter  into  Hbsm 
temporary  engagements  which  are  to  form  the  prindpal  felicity  of  the 
new  system. 

So  much  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  disciples— and 
thus  far  they  go  in  common  with  the  St.  Simonians  of  France,  who 
have  recently  despatched  missionaries  to  this  country,  in  order  to  tniit 
in  the  propagation  of  the  doctrine.  But  the  practical  remedy  for  the 
real  evil  of  society, — ^that  is  to  say,  for  the  poverty  of  the  lower  ordew,— 
the  secret  hitherto  unknown  to  all  men  save  Robert  Owen, — stands 
disclosed  in  the  most  admirable  invention  of  modem  times,  the  **'  Equit- 
able Labour  Exchange."  Through  the  instrumentality  of  this  institu- 
tion, the  labour  of  the  industrious  is  instantly  converted  into  gold. 
Knowledge  is  power.  Give  the  ignorant  education,  and  they  will 
therefore  be  the  nilers  of  the  country.  Labour  is  wealth.  Let  the 
poor  labour,  and  they  must  in  consequence  become  the  proprietors  of  iO 
the  land  and  money  in  the  empire.  This  is  the  logic  of  these  grand 
reformers.  But  how  are  syllogisms  to  be  transformed  into  loaves  of 
bread  and  roast  beef?    That  is  the  question.     We  shall  see. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  room  to  spare,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  bazaar  in  Gray's  Inn  Road.    Thither  the  distressed  shoe- 
maker was  invited  by  the  patriarch  to  send  such  part  of  his  stock  as  1st 
upon  his  hands.      To  the  same    receptacle    the  cabinet-mako'  was 
advised  to  commit  his  tables  and  chairs,  the  hatter  his  hats,  the  cooper 
his  tubs,  the  nailer  his  nails,  the  tinman  his  pans,  the  musical  instni- 
ment-maker  his  fiddles,  and  flutes,  and  tambourines,  the  toyman  hii 
dolls,  the  milliner  her  caps,  the  baker  his  bread,  the  butcher  his  mest, 
the  market  gardener  his  vegetables.     Upon  such  of  these  articles  u 
were  transmitted  to  the  bazaar,  a  certain  valuation  was  fixed,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  labour  supposed  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
production  of  them ;  and  that  labour  was  estimated,  in  every  case,  at 
sixpence  per  hour.    Thus  a  table  or  a  dog-collar,  for  instance,  was 
valued  at  twenty  hours ;  and  to  the  owner  thereof,  a  nicely  printed  slip 
of  paper,  resembling  a  country  bank-note,  was  given,  stating  the  number 
of  hours  at  which  his  deposit  was  estimated.     This  note  he  had  then  an 
opportunity  of  presenting  to  one  of  the  attendants  behind  the  counter  of 
the  bazaar,  and  from  that  officer  he  was  entitled  to  receive  any  other 
article  then  in  store,  which  was  valued- at  the  same  amount.     Unfortu- 
nately, however,  nobody  could  get  exactly  the  thing  he  wanted.    Thf 
nailer  presented  his  note  for  some  coals ;  but  there  were  none,  as  yet, 
in  the  bazaar.     An  umbrella  or  a  fife  was  very  much  at  his  service;  but 
he  needed  not  the  one,  and  had  neither  time  nor  disposition  to  play  on 
the  other.     The  weaver  who  had  deposited  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  labour 
of  a  whole  week,  required  some  bread.     But  the  bakers  were  not  jtt 
disciples  of  the  new  system,  —  would    he  have  any  objection  to  a 
tambourine  ?    The  cabinet-maker,  who  had  placed  in  the  store  a  capi- 
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tal  chest  of  drswers,  looked  forward  with  considerable  glee  to  a  series 
of  legs  of  mutton.  But  .when  he  was  told  that  the  butchers  had  not  yet 
become  Owenites,  and  that  the  market-gardeners  continued  incre- 
dulous,— when  he  looked  around  and  discovered  that  he  could  only 
obtain  in  exchange  for  his  said  chest,  a  flute  or  an  old  coat,  or  some 
dozens  of  list  shoes,  or  half  a  ton  of  dog-collars,  or  a  case  of  dried 
beetles,  or  a  picture  of  a  shipwreck,  or  coral  necklaces,  or  merry-andrews, 
or  some  piles  of  Miss  Macauley's  pamphlets, — ^he  naturally  enough 
kicked  up  a  row.  Complaint  became  contagious  among  the  disciples,  riot 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  Bazaar  the  scene  of  tumult  which  demanded 
the  interposition  of  the  police.  The  plain  sense  of  Clerkenwell  revolted 
at  the  gross  imposture  ot  the  new  Messiah,  the  Bazaar  was  shut  up  once 
more,  and  the  precious  institution  was  transferred  to  the  West  End. 
Thus  the  rogue,  who  is  detected  in  the  city,  puts  on  a  new  coat  and 
renews  his  enterprizes  in  Portman-square.  The  **  Crisis  *'  is  still  the 
organ  of  the  gang,  assisted  by  "  The  Destructive,'*  "  The  Pioneer,"  and 
several  other  periodical  publications,  which,  though  unstamped,  comprize 
all  the  ordinary  topics  of  newspapers,  and  are  attaining  a  wide  circulation 
amongst  the  industrious  orders  of  our  population.  There  is  a  rude 
energy  in  their  style,  added  to  a  profligate  dereliction  of  morality  in 
their  principles,  which  renders  them  acceptable  to  all  the  discontented 
men  in  the  country — a  numerous  as  well  as  an  active  race  of  idle 
libertines,  who,  having  neither  character  nor  property  to  lose,  are 
fervently  looking  forward  to  new  revolutions,  by  which  they  hope,  if  they 
cannot  ameliorate  their  condition,  to  reduce  the  happier  orders  of  society 
to  the  level  of  their  own  wretchedness. 

C.  H. 


ELEGY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  CORN-LAW  RHTMES." 

Thou  art  not  dead^  my  son  I  my  son  I 

But  God  hath  hence  removed  thee : 
Thou  canst  not  die,  my  buried  bov, 

While  lives  the  sire  who  loved  uiee. 
How  canst  thou  die,  while  weeps  for  thee 

The  broken  heart  that  bore  thee, 
And  e*en  the  thought  that  thou  art  not 

Can  to  her  soul  restore  thee  ? 
Will  grief  forget  thy  willingness 

To  run  before  thy  duty  ? 
The  love  of  all,  the  good  and  true. 

That  fill'd  thine  eyes  with  beauty  ? 
Thy  pitying:  grace,  thy  dear  request. 

When  others  had  offended, 
That  made  thee  look  as  angels  look. 

When  great  jB:ood  deeds  are  ended  ? 
The  strength  with  which  thy  soul  sustained 

Thy  woes,  and  daily  wasting  ? 
Thy  prayer  to  stay  with  us,  when  sure 

That  from  us  thou  wert  hasting  ? 
And  that  last  smile,  which  seem*  d  to  say, 

"  Why  cannot  ye  restore  me  ?'' 
Thy  looked  farewdl  is  in  my  heart. 

And  brings  thee  still  before  me. 
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What,  though  the  clmage,  the  fearful  change. 

From  thought,  which  left  thee  never, 
To  unremembering  ice  and  clav. 

Proclaim  thee  gone  for  ever? 
Thy  half-closed  lids,  thy  upturned  eyes. 

Thy  still  and  lifeless  tresses ; 
Thy  marble  lip,  which  moves  no  more. 

Yet  more  than  grief  expresses ; 
The  silence  of  thy  coffin'd  snow, 

By  awed  remembrance  cherish  d ; 
These  dwell  with  me,  like  gathered  flowers. 

That  in  their  April  perish'd. 
Thou  art  not  gone,  thou  canst  not  go. 

My  bud,  my  blasted  blossom ! 
The  pale  rose  of  thy  faded  face 

Still  withers  in  my  bosom. 
Oh,  Mystery  of  Mysteries, 

That  took'st  my  poor  boy  from  me ! 
What  art  thou,  Death?  all-dreaded  Death ! 

if  weakness  can  o'ercome  thee  ? 
We  hear  thee  not !  we  see  thee  not. 

Even  when  thy  arrows  wound  us  ; 
But  viewless,  pnntless,  echoless. 

Thy  steps  are  ever  round  us. 
Though  more  than  life  a  mystery 

Art  thou,  the  undeceiver. 
Amid  thy  trembling  worshippers 

TIiou  seest  no  true  believer. 
No !— but  for  life,  and  more  than  life. 

No  fearful  search  could  find  thee : 
Tremendow  shadow  !  who  is  He 

That  ever  stands  behind  thee  ? 
The  power  who  bids  the  worm  deny 

The  beam  that  o'er  her  blazes. 
And  veils  from  us  the  holier  light 

On  which  the  seraph  gazes. 
Where  bums  the  throne  of  Him,  whose  name 

The  sunbeams  here  write  faintly ; 
And  where  my  child,  a  stranger  stands. 

Amid  the  blest  and  saintly. 
And  sobs  aloud, — while  in  his  eyes 

The  tears,  o'erflowing,  gjather, — 
"  They  come  not  yet !  until  they  cokne, 

Heav'n  is  net  heav'n,  my  Father ! 
Why  come  they  not?  why  comes  not  she 

From  whom*  thy  will  removes  me  ? 
Oh,  does  she  love  me,  love  me  still  ? 

I  know  my  mother  loves  me  ! 
Then,  send  her  soon,  and  with  her  send 

The  brethren  of  my  bosom ! 
My  sisters,  too !     Lord,  let  them  all 

Hloom  round  the  parted  blossom ! 
The  only  pang  1  could  not  bear. 

Was  leaving  them  behind  me  ; 
I  cannot  bear  it.    Even  in  heaven 

Tlie  tears  of  parting  blind  me ! " 

Sheffield,  9th  November,  1833. 
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^  I  LiKB  a  pic-nic.  I  don't  care  wliat  anybody  says,  but  /  like  a  pic* 
nic.  It  is  the  only  remnant  of  pastoral  life  as  it  was  practised  in  the 
ancient  Arcadia — it  is  the  poetry  of  dinner-parties — it  is  Mr.  Owen's 
system  of  reciprocal  supply  set  to  music,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak 
so  poetically.  Whenever  I  hear  of  a  pic-nic  going  forward,  I  always 
make  a  point  of  calling  on  some  of  the  parties  a  day  or  two  previously, 
iu  hope  of  being  invited;  and  in  most  cases  I  am  successful;  for  I 
believe  I  may  say  without  vanity — ^mind !  I  don't  wish  to  set  up  for  a 
wit,  or  a  genius,  or  a  scholar,  or  a  man  of  fashion — but  I  do  say  that  I 
consider  myself  a  very  nice  sort  of  young  man  for  a  pic-nic  party. 

Every  man  has  his  hobby,  and  a  pic-nic  is  mine.  I  have  pic-nicked 
all  over  England.  There  is  scarcely  a  park,  forest,  ruined  abbey,  or 
heaven-kissing  hill  in  the  kingdom  that  I  have  not  visited  c^  la  Boccaccio, 
I  have  been  splashed  by  the  fountains  at  Chatsworth ;  I  have  taken  tea 
alfresco  in  Windsor  Park;  I  have  lunched  off  the  cromlech  at  the 
summit  of  Snowdon.  But  of  all  the  pic-nics — and  of  all  the  pic-nics 
it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  participate  in — nothing  for  originality  of  de- 
sign and  felicity  of  execution  ever  came  up  to  that  I  had  the  honour  to 
attend  in  June  last,  under  the  auspices  of  my  excellent  friend,  Mrs.  John 
Jones  of  Wood-street,  Cheapside. 

I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  But  before  I  begin,  I  must  let  you  know 
that  Mrs.  John  Jones  is  a  bit  of  a  relation  of  mine,  having  been  grafted 
into  the  family-tree  through  the  medium  of  a  certain  great  (ass  of  an) 
uncle  of  mine,  who  ran  away  with  his  servant-maid.  Somehow  or  other 
I  had  gained  intelligence  that  Mrs.  John  Jones  had  '^  issued  circulars," 
as  they  say  in  the  city,  for  a  pic-nic,  which  was  to  be  conducted  on  a 
plan  entirely  novel  and  very  striking.  All  that  was  known  about  it  was 
that  it  was  fixed  for  St.  Paul's  day,  (June  the  thirtieth,)  but  why  for 
St.  Paul's  day  more  than  any  other  day,  no  one  could  guess.  Her  hus- 
band was  not  a  Paul,  and  she  had  no  son  of  that  name :  there  was  a 
John,  a  Thomas,  a  William,  a  James,  a  Robert,  an  Augustus,  and  a 
Decimus — but  no  Paul.  Perhaps  it  was  her  birth-day :  what  if  it 
were  ?  it  was  no  concern  of  mine ;  and  without  bothering  my  brains 
any  more  about  the  matter,  I  bent  my  steps  to  Wood-street  forth- 
with, in  order  to  give  myself  an  opportunity  of  being  invited  to  the 
f&te. 

I  knocked  in  the  quickest  manner  possible,  and  stood  close  up  against 
the  door,  lest  the  lady  should  get  a  peep  through  the  parlour  window, 
and  be  frightened  by  the  gentility  of  my  appearance  into  a  ^*  not  at 
home."  The  maid  appeared  in  due  time,  and,  as  usual,  wanted  to 
swear  an  alibi^ — but  I  knew  too  much  of  such  matters  to  be  bamboozled 
by  a  foolish  kitchen-wench,  and  at  length  obtained  a  promise  from  her 
that  she  would  go  and  see,  '^  though  really  she  didn't  believe  missis  was 
anywhere  about."  Meantime  I  insinuated  myself  into  the  snug  little 
parlour  on  the  left  hand,  (Mr.  John 'Jones's  office  is  on  the  right,) 
where  I  had  often  been  before ;  and  there  I  found  pins  and  scissors,  and 
balls  of  cotton,  and  little  three-cornered  bits  of  muslin,  and  a  pair  of 
spectacles  lying  on  the  floor,  and  a  footstool  turned  topsy-turvy  by  its 
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side — all  sufficiently  indicative  of  a  Budden  letreat ;  and  at  a  little  di*- 
tance  from  the  table,  in  tlie  direction  of  a  side-door  which  stood  bilf 
open,  lay  a  pocket-handkerchief,  thereby  showing  pretty  clearly  wluch 
way  the  lady  had  effected  her  escape.  As  1  stood  here,  gathering  up 
the  spectacles,  and  setting  the  footstool  on  its  legs  again,  I  coald  plainly 
bear  my  fnend,  the  servant-maid,  giving  a  description  of  my  penos 
and  appointments  with  an  exactness  that  would  not  have  diignoed  a 
modem  novel.  Modesty  forbids  me  to  repeat  the  tenns  of  this  dneiip* 
tion ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  indulging  in  unjuttifitlde 
egotism  when  I  say  that  Mrs.  John  Jones  recognized  me  instantly  from 
her  maiden's  sketches. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Swanquill,*'  said  she,  entering  by  the  side-door,  and  pidi- 
ing  up  her  pocket-handkerchief,  *'  1  don't  care  for  you." 

"  Madam,"  said  I,  "  you  flatter  me." 

'^  I  know  you're  used  to  seeing  ladies  in  their  dishabille^**  shaking  me 
by  the  hand,  "  and  will  excuse  it — pray  set  down — though  to  say  ibe 
truth  I  am  a  sad  figure,  to  be  sure." 

**  Madam,"  said  I,  "  you're  very  nice," — ^what  can  one  say  on  such  in 
occasion? — "  and  you  Imow  I'm  always  of  the  poet's  opinion — ^when 
*  unadorned,  adorned  the  most.'  " 

*^  Pho !  pho !  stuff  and  nonsense !  you  know  better.  But  come,  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you — you're  the  very  person  I  wanted  to  see.  Yoa 
like  a  pic-nic,  I  know,  for  I've  heard  you  say  so,  and — but  are  yon  en- 
gaged for  next  Saturday  ?" 

"  Next  Saturday  !  let  me  see — what  is  next  Saturday  ?"  and  I  pre- 
tended to  cogitate  upon  it,  though  I  knew  well  enough  I  had  no  eogag^ 
ment  on  Saturday — ^nor  Sunday  nor  Monday  neither — but  it  wouldn't 
do  to  make  oneself  too  cheap,  and  I  at  length  replied  that  I  had  a  little 
affair  on  Saturday,  but  it  was  of  no  gpreat  consequence,  and  if  I  could  be 
of  any  service  to  Mrs.  John  Jones  in  conducting  a  party  of  the  nature 
she  mentioned,  I  should  be  most  happy." 

*^  Oh !  everything's  arranged,  thank'ee,"  said  she,  **  much  obliged,  and 
we  want  nothing  now  but  a  fine  day.  Mr.  Jones  says  the  glass  is  gettinir 
up,  and  the  almanack  talks  of  fine  weather,  so  we've  every  prospect 
There  will  be  twelve  of  us,  six  ladies  and  six  gents. — for  my  plan  will 
only  admit  of  a  limited  number,  and  all  the  arrangements  have  heen 
made  under  my  directions.  Nobody  knows  where  we're  going-Hraly 
myself — and  I  mean  to  keep  everybody  in  the  dark  till  the  time  of  itart* 
ing.  We  are  all  to  meet  here — at  ten  o'clock  precizefy — and-  then  ow 
destiny  will  be  declared.  Now  you  musn't  say  you'll  come,  and  then 
send  an  excuse  just  at  the  last  moment ;  because,  if  yon  do,  we  ahall 
have  a  lady  over  and  above,  and  that  would  put  us  all  out." 

"  My  dear  madam " 

"  And  with  regard  to  bringing  your  share,  we  don't  expect  yoo 
young  bachelors  to  find  anything  but  a  few  bottles  of  wine,  and  any 
little  matters  in  the  way  of  dessert  that  you  may  think  proper." 

"  My  dear  madam " 

^'  There's  one  thing  I  think  it  right  to  mention — cigars  won't  be 
allowed :  not  that  I've  any  objections  to  the  smell  of  tobacco,  but  they 
do  spoil  one's  dresses  so." 

"  Why,  ma'am " 

*^  And  I've  determined  to  allow  no  servants  but  my  owu»  far  ikef  ody 
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eftt  up  all  the  victaals^  and  break  the  plates,  and  get  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  and  drinking  all  the  vdiie, — so,  if  you  fall  in  with  my  plans, 
only  say  so,  and  the  thing's  settled ;  for  you  know  Pm  not  a  person  of 
many  words,  and  I  must  have  my  party  made  up  to-day,  come  what 
will/* 

**  Madam,'*  I  replied  at  length,  "  your  plan,  as  much  as  I  can  see  of 
it,  seems  excellent.  I  perfectly  coincide  with  everything  you  have  ob- 
served ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  I  will  not  desert  you  at  the 
eleventh  hour." 

**  Ten,  Mr.  Swanquill ;  ten  is  the  hour — we  sha'n't  wait  a  moment 
for  anybody ;  and  if  any  one  is  so  unhandsome  as  to  stay  behind  and 
lyreak  our  number,  I'll  never  forgive  them  as  long  as  I  live." 

Preliminaries  being  thus  satisfactorily  settled,  I  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  making  my  bow ;  knowing,  as  I  said,  that  Mrs.  John  Jones 
must  have  many  little  things  to  engage  her  attention  peparatory  to  such 
an  ardueus  undertaking  as  that  of  conducting  a  pic-nic  party. 

Well,  the  thirtieth  of  June  arrived;  and  a  finer  morning  I  never 
beheld.  It  seemed  made  for  a  holyday ;  and  people,  as  they  went 
bustling  along  the  bright  streets,  appeared  all  bent  on  pic-nic  parties. 
As  I  walked  through  the  various  squares  in  my  way  to  Wood-street, 
Cheapside,  and  saw  the  gossiping  groups  of  nursemaids  airing  their  ten- 
der charges  in  the  midst  of  the  shrubberies,  I  could  not  help  regarding 
them  as  so  many  gipsy  parties ;  and  the  poor  fellows  that  I  observed 
getting  a  snack  at  the  street  comers,  showed  to  my  view  as  so  many 
gentlemen  of  pleasure  indulging  in  a  d^jeune  champetre.  Yes,  said  I, 
becoming  poetical  as  my  spirits  rose  in  the  beams  of  that  brilliant  sun, 
the  mind  is  as  a  glass,  and  on  the  colour  of  that  glass  depends  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  world  without — through  this  it  looks  all  warm  and 
bright ;  through  that  it  becomes  dark,  cold,  and  dreary. 

I  was  now  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Jones  in  Wood-street ;  and  as  I 
passed  the  parlour  window  could  plainly  discern  the  high  bows  and 
enormous  pokes  of  the  ladies'  hats  and  bonnets.  Being  desirous  of 
giving  some  idea  of  my  importance  by  a  handsome  preliminary  knock, 
(John  Jones  has  no  bell,)  I  began  to  thump  away  at  the  lion's  head 
with  all  my  might ;  but,  really,  John  Jones's  knocker  is  such  a  stiff, 
rusty  brute,  that  I  defy  the  cleverest  footman  in  all  London  to  get  a  rat- 
tat  out  of  it,  and  the  attempt  was  a  most  miserable  failure. 

**  Come,  Mr.  Swanquill,"  cried  my  amiable  friend,  Mrs.  John  Jones, 
before  the  door  was  well  opened,  *•  we  began  to  think  you  late — it's 
gave  warning  to  ten  by  our  clock,  and  we're  exactly  with  St.  Paul's. 
But  come,  I  must  introduce  you  to  your  pardner  for  the  day — your 
Diana,  as  I  may  say — for  it's  part  of  my  plan  to  have  you  arranged  in 
couples.  Miss  Smith,  Mr.  Sylvanus  Swanquill — Mr.  Sylvanus  Swan- 
quill, Miss  Smith." 

I  bowed  to  my  fair  incognito,  (for  I  cannot  help  viewing  all  the  Miss 
Smiths  in  that  light,)  and  began  to  make  myself  as  agreeable  as  circum- 
stances would  allow. 

"  And  now,"  continued  Mrs.  John  Jones,  "  now  that  we're  all 
gathered  together,  and  time's  getting  on,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity 
to  tcU  you  where  I've  settled  for  us  to  dine,  and  why  I've  chose  this  day 
of  all  others  for  the  excursion.  What  think  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen^ 
m  THE  Ball  of  St.  Paul's  ?'* 
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A  burst  of  astonishment  and  delight  rose  from  the  assembly.  "  Capi- 
tal !"— "  Excellent  I"—"  Delightful !"— "  You  don't  say  so !"— "  WcU, 
really !" — and  such-like  exclamations,  were  heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
room;  and  Mrs.  John  Jones's  extraordinary  genius  was  extolled  in 
every  figure  of  hyperbole  that  belle  co\ild  conceive  or  beau  could  express. 
Was  ever  such  a  scheme?  How  could  it  have  entered  Mrs.  John 
Jones's  head  ?  They'd  have  it  in  the  newspapers^  It  would  be  a  tra- 
dition among  the  guides  to  the  ball  till  the  crack  of  doom.  And 
then  a  question  arose, — Should  we  be  allowed  to  carry  our  plan  into  ei- 
ecution  ? 

"  Oh  yes !"  broke  forth  Mrs.  John  Jones,  "  I've  a  friend  at  court," 
(a  relation,  I  rather  suspect,  in  one  of  the  vergers,)  ^*and  we  shall  h&ve 
it  all  to  ourselves.  I  knew  you'd  like  it !  Mr.  Jones  has  been  up  to 
see  that  all's  right.  No  dust,  no  dirt,  no  damp ;  needn't  be  afraid  of 
your  dresses;  and  James  and  Janet  (her  domestic exclusives)  have  been 
going  backwards  and  forwards  all  the  morning  to  take  the  eatables  and 
drinkables.  Come,  get  your  hats,  gentlemen,  delays  are  dangerous; 
mind,  no  smoking ;  and  now,  who  leads  the  way  ?" 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  John  Jones  was  appointed  to  precede; 
and  accordingly,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Kentish  Town, 
an  old  friend  of  the  family,  and  an  inveterate  punster,  the  lady  steered 
forth.  By  special  invitation.  Miss  Smith  and  I  followed  the  leadeif ; 
and  after  us  came  Mr.  John  Jones,  a  very  sober,  say-nothing  sort  of 
fellow,  Mrs.  Jones's  "  worser  half,"  as  she  herself  called  him,  escorting 
Miss  Joanna  Johnson,  a  terrible  politician,  conversant  in  Bank  Charters 
and  India  Monopolies.  After  these  marched  Mr.  Jonathan  Crane,  a 
Surrey  foxhunter,  chaperoning  Miss  Amelia  Tibbs,  (or  Fibbs,  I  forget 
which,)  a  young  lady  out  of  a  neighbouring  street;  according  to  Mrs. 
John  Jones's  account,  an  "  extraordinary  clever  girl,  but  very  reserved.** 
A  most  interesting  personage  came  next,  Miss  Winks,  an  elderly  lady, 
who,  in  the  good  old  days  of  lucky  Bish,  had  won  a  ten  thousand-pound 
prize  in  the  lottery,  and  was  now  living  on  the  proceeds  in  a  snug,  com- 
fortable way  somewhere  over  the  water.  Being  without  relatives,  this 
lady  was  an  object  of  deep  solicitude  to  several  worthy  families,  who 
invited  her  to  all  their  parties,  solely  with  a  view  to  her  amusement, 
and  out  of  pity  for  her  isolated  situation  in  life.  She  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Brown,  a  gentleman  very  proud  of  his  figure,  and,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, with  his  coat  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and  his  trousers  made  very 
tight  to  his  legs.  During  the  early  part  of  the  day  we  were  much  per- 
plexed by  our  two  Mr.  Browns — the  punning  Mr.  Brown  and  the  figur- 
ative Mr.  Brown  constantly  answering  one  for  the  other,  or  both  pro- 
vokingly  remaining  silent,  in  the  belief  of  each  that  the  question  was 
put  to  his  neighbour.  This,  however,  was  soon  rectified  by  Mrs.  John 
Jones,  who,  with  her  wonted  sagacity,  arranged  that  her  Mr.  Brown 
should  be  called  Mister  Brown,  and  the  other  Mr.  William  Brown. 
The  last  couple  were  Mr.  Wilkins,  commonly  called  "  Posey  Wilkins," 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  always  having  a  bouquet  in  his  buttonhole, 
and  Miss  Marianne  Moore,  a  poetical  genius,  celebrated  for  her  con- 
tributions to  various  feminine  magazines,  and  as  being  the  unraveller  oi 
a  very  puzzling  pocket-book  enigma,  by  which  she  obtained  the  prize 
of  half  a  dozen  splendidly-bound  copies  o^  "  Gedge's  Ladies'  Annual 
Remembrancer."     Rumour,  and  Mrs.  John  Jones^  also  whi^>ered  that 
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this  young  lady  was  the  victim  of  an  unrequited  attachment  to  Mr. 
Posey  Wilkins,  her  present  partner. 

Well,  away  we  went.  Wood-street  had  never  before  witnessed  "  such 
a  cavalcade,"  as  Mrs.  John  Jones  turned  round  to  observe.  I  said  we 
should  be  taken  for  a  wedding  party.  Mr.  Brown  observed,  ^'  that 
people  would  think  it  was  a  club  walking."  However,  on  we  went, 
regardless  of  what  people  thought  or  said,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the 
vortex  of  Cheapside.  As  it  was  impossible  now  to  communicate  with 
our  neighbours  fore  and  aft,  I  took  this  opportunity  to  unravel  the  mys- 
tery at  my  elbow,  and  ascertain  what  Miss  Smith  it  was  that  the  Fates 
and  Mrs.  John  Jones  had  thus  particularly  consigned  to  my  protection. 
There  always  requires  considerable  delicacy  in  obtaining  from  a  young 
lady  in  the  city  '^  the  nature  of  her  papa's  engagements;"  but,  I  flatter 
myself,  this  delicacy  is  peculiarly  enjoyed  by  myself,  and  I  had  little 
difficulty  in  the  task.  Miss  Smith's  papa  was  a  silk  mercer  in  Fleet- 
street.  I  might  have  guessed  as  much,  indeed,  by  the  appearance  of 
his  daughter.  She  was  all  silk ;  silk  hat,  silk  ribbons,  silk  shawl,  silk 
frock,  silk  cash,  silk  gloves,  silk  stockings,  silk  shoes.  We  have  been 
told  that  all  mankind  are  but  worms ;  if  so.  Miss  Smith  may  at  least  be 
entitled  to  the  distinction  of  a  silk-worm.  Besides  all  this,  Miss  Smith 
was  a  genius — a  universal  genius ;  the  fine  arts,  the  belles-lettres,  the 
drama — she  was  conversant  with  them  all ;  and  if  she  knew  little  of 
philosophy,  she  made  up  for  her  paucity  of  knowledge  by  an  ostentatious 
display  of  all  she  had,  and  was  not  over-nice  in  advancing  as  her  own 
opinions  those  of  the  immortal  big- wigs  of  antiquity.  Now  I  hate  a 
blue-stocking,  and,  above  all,  a  blue-stocking  of  the  name  of  Smith. 
Nay,  I  do  own  that  the  name  of  Smith  alone  is  enough  to  put  me  into 
a  state  of  very  considerable  nervousness,  for,  in  my  youth,  I  went  to 
school  to  a  man  of  that  designation ;  and,  as  great  geniuses  are  always 
great  blockheads  in  their  early  days,  I  received  much  unmerited  casti- 
gation,  and  have  had  a  dislike  towards  the  Smith  family  ever  since. 
Willingly  would  I  have  effected  a  change — willingly  would  I  have  united 
myself  to  Miss  Amelia  Tibbs,  alias  Figs,  (she  couldn't  be  so  clever  as 
Miss  Smith,)  or  with  Miss  Winks,  the  holder  of  the  lucky  number. 
Fain  would  I  have  entered  into  a  political  union  with  Miss  Joanna 
Johnson,  or  a  poetical  one  with  Miss  Marianne  Moore.  Nay,  I  would 
have  put  up  with  the  vulgarity  and  volubility  of  Mrs.  John  Jones  herself, 
rather  than  have  sacriBced  myself  (I  can  call  it  no  less)  to  the  abomin- 
able, all-accomplished  Miss  Smith.  Whatever  were  my  feelings,  how- 
ever, I  conducted  myself  towards  my  fair  partner  with  such  an  appear- 
ance of  good  humour,  that  she  was  evidently  '*  very  much  taken  with 
me,"  as  Mrs.  John  Jones  kindly  hinted,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  con- 
tradict me  in  everything  I  advanced.  I  must  excuse  her,  she  said,  for 
opposing  my  views  so  frequently,  but  really  she  loved  an  argument,  and 
was  like  Doctor  Johnson  (!),  for  she  confessed  that  she  often  talked  for 
victory  rather  than  mere  matter  of  fact.  But  it  was  in  the  collision  of 
minds  that  the  sparks  of  wit  and  the  scintillations  of  eloquence  were 
produced ;  and  then  she  brought  in  the  old  simile  of  the  flint  and  steel, 
which,  since  the  percussion  system  had  become*  so  prevalent,  I  had 
hoped  was  altogether  exploded. 

But  to  go  on  with  my  tale.     We  crossed  into  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
without  one  of  us  being  run  over,  and  entered  the  Cathedral  through  the 
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nortb  door.  Mr.  Figaro  Brown  proposed  that  we  should  stay  to  Uok 
over  the  monuments,  and  began  to  hold  forth  on  the  Apollo-like  lym- 
metry  of  one  of  Bacon's  figures ;  but  we  resisted  Mr.  Brown's  invitstion, 
as  we  did  that  of  the  guide  to  the  crypts,  Mr.  Double-entendre  Brown 
wittily  observing,  that  *'  our  excursion  not  being  a  botanical  one,  ws 
had  nothing  to  do  with  (>^togamia."  Well,  on  we  went — ^up  and  up— 
round  and  round  that  interminable  staircase,  till  we  were  fairly  brought 
to  a  dead  stand-still,  and  glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  Whispering  Gallery. 
Mrs.  John  Jones,  in  particular,  being  '^  rather  jolly,"  as  she  henelf 
acknowledged,  exhibited  symptoms  of  great  distress,  and  observed,  at 
well  as  she  could  for  puffing  and  blowing,  that  it  was  *^  a  terrible  wvr 
f puff) J  and  she  thought  Cpitff)  that  the  Dean  Cf^^JO  iuid  Chapter  Cp^ 

ought  to  have  Cp^0  &  machine  CpHfft  V^ff)y  ^"^^  ^  ^^^y  ^^^  (vi\ 
puff^  puff)  at  the  Colosaeuni,  in  the  Regency  Park."  Mr.  Brown  ic- 
knowledged  it  would  be  a  very  good  way  of  making  the  ascent,  but 
thought  the  Dean  and  Chapter  would  not  be  very  ready  to  give  their 
assent  to  it. 

The  Whispering  Gallery  then  became  the  subject  of  discussion,  and 
three  of  us  young  fellows  were  sent  round  to  the  other  side  to  exhibit  the 
phenomenon.  Mr.  Jonathan  Crane  wanted  to  know  if  it  would  be  ooo* 
sidered  improper  to  give  a  view-halloo.  We  were  decidedly  of  opbioo 
that  it  would,  and  consequently  confined  ourselves  to  mere — *^  How  do 
you  do  ?"  and  ''  What  o'clock  is  it  ?"  and  **  A  fine  day  for  a  pic-nic 
party !" — only  Mr.  Brown,  who  made  a  pun  or  two  upon  the  subject, 
and  said  that  '^  this  was  a  most  extraordinary,  place,  for  it  was  cut- 
ternary  to  use  none  but  very  low  language,  and  whispering  in  compuj 
was  sdways  aloud.**  "  Hear,  hear !"  cried  the  Parliamentary  Joanna 
Johnson.  ^'  Hark  to  him  !"  exclaimed  the  Surrey  foxhunter,  and  the 
rest  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  laughed  and  tittered  till  the  whole  gal* 
lery  was  in  a  roar.  Some  one  now  proposed  that  we  should  make  a 
digression  to  see  the  clock,  telling  a  marvellous  tale  about  the  weight  of 
the  pendulum  and  the  length  of  the  minute  finger ;  but  this  was  aora 
overruled,  Mr.  Brown  declaring,  that  if  we  went  there  we  should  cer- 
tainly get  into  the  newspapers,  as,  the  last  time  he  went  to  see  the  hands 
in  that  department,  he  spied  a  Times  reporter  taking  minutes. 

"  Well,  I  do  declare,"  cried  Mrs.  John  Jones,  still  panting  and  look- 
ing very  red  in  the  face,  ''  I  never  was  so  tired  in  all  my  bom  days.  I 
had  no  conception  it  was  such  a  way  up ;  my  legs  ache  to  my  very  heart 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  get  back  again,  if  going  down's  as 
hard  as  coming  up.  1  don't  seem  to  have  any  strength  left,  and  my 
heart  beats  to  that  degree !  But  1  see  you're  all  anxious  to  be  getting 
forward,  and  I  won't  bore  you  any  longer  with  my  complaints." 

^^  Oh !  dear  Madam,"  interrupted  friend  Brown,  *^  don't  mention  it, 
pray  !  it's  a  pleasure  to  hear  'em." 

Miss  Smith  and  I  had,  by  this  time,  got  into  a  warm  discussion  on 
the  doctrine  of  sounds.  Miss  Smith  contending  that  sound  was  an  actual 
substance,  existing,  more  or  less,  in  all  known  bodies,  and  capable  of 
elicitation  by  the  forcible  collision  of  those  bodies ;  not  a  mere  effect  of 
the  displacement  of  air,  acting  upon  a  certain  organ  in  the  human  ma- 
chine, as  I  endeavoured  to  maintain.  Aristotle,  Euler,  D'Alembert, 
Perrault,  Newton,  and  a  dozen  others,  were  called  in  by  the  lady  as 
auxiliaries ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  I  hadn't  a  word  to  say  for  mpdL 
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*'  I  yield,  dear  Miss  Smith,'*  cried  I ;  "  yours  is  the  true  philosophy, 
and  I  only  wonder  that  I  could  have  heen  so  hlind  as  not  to  perceive  at 
once  what  you  have  now  made  so  plain.  Douhtless  sound  is  an  actual 
substance." 

"  You  think  so  ?    You  arc  convinced  ?" 

**  Most  certainly,  my  dear  Miss  Smith." 

"  Then,  let  me  tell  you,  you  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  you 
were.  The  hypothesis,  I  acknowledge,  is  an  ingenious  one  :  it  is  one  of 
my  own :  but  though  you  may  not  perceive  its  fallaciousness,  /  can ; 
and  now,  if  you  will  take  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  I  will  prove  to 
you, — nay,  I  will  danonstrate, — that  sound  neither  does,  nor  ever  can 
exist  per  5e." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Smith  you  are  very  kind : — but,  really,  this  twirling 
round  and  round  has  made  me  so  giddy, — I  feel  that  my  head  is  not  so 
clear  as  if  should  be ; — and  if  you  will  excuse  me  till  we  get  into  the 
open  air,  I  shall  feel  obliged." 

*•  Well,  I  consent  to  the  armistice ;  and,  in  the  interim,  summon  all 
your  arguments,  and  weigh  each  particular  pro  and  con ;  for  I  shall 
take  very  strong  ground,  I  assure  you,  and  fight  like  an  Amazon  to 
support  my  opinion." 

Not  with  me,  J  promise  you,  thinks  I ;  and  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
offered,  I  took  our  directress  aside.  **  Dear  Mrs.  John  Jones,"  I  began, 
*'  far  be  it  firom  me  to  disturb  the  arrangements  of  this  harmonious  com- 
pany ;  but  if  I  am  not  speedily  billeted  on  some  other  lady  than  that  Miss 
Smith,  I  must  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  feigning  sickness  to 
retire  altogether.  The  reasons,  I  assure  you,  are  urgent,  but  I  cannot 
now  enter  upon  them.  Hereafter  I  will  do  so.  For  the  present  I  have 
only  to  ask  the  favour  of  your  dissolving  the  firm  of  Smith  and  Co.,  or 
suffering  me  to  plead  giddiness  in  the  head." 

*'  Well,  well !  we'll  see  what  can  be  done :  we  can't  afibrd  to  lose 
you;  and  I  think  I  know  a  plan  that  will  put  all  straight  in  a  twinkling. 
But  mum's  the  word ;  so  only  you  take  no  notice,  and  keep  your  eye 


on  me." 


Accordingly  I  watched  Mrs.  John  Jones  with  the  most  intense  anxiety, 
and  it  was  not  long  befdre  she  put  in  practice  her  really  ingenious 
scheme. 

**  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  she,  **  I  liberate  you  all  from  your 
engagements,  and  every  gentleman  is  at  liberty  to  offer  his  arm  to  any 
lady  he  thinks  proper." 

Immediately,  Mr.  Jonathan  Crane,  whom  I  afterwards  found  was  a 
fitaunch  admirer  of  Miss  Smith,  (there  certainly  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes,)  made  her  an  offer  of  his  arm ;  and,  without  waiting  to  ascertain 
the  result,  I  bolted  up  to  Miss  Amelia  Tibbs,  his  Jate  copartner,  and 
politely  tendered  my  services.  The  gods  be  praised,  our  stratagem  suc- 
ceeded !  Jonathan  Crane  and  I  obtained  a  satisfactory  exchange :  the 
rest  of  the  party  politely  remained  as  they  were.  For  myself,  I  felt  in  a 
))08itive  Elysium.  I  remembered,  too,  what  Mrs.  John  Jones  had  said 
about  the  reserve  of  my  fair  companion.  What  a  treat  her  modest  con- 
versation would  be !  "  Very  clever,  but  reserved ;" — those  were  Mrs. 
John  Jones's  very  words.  And  she  was  pretty,  too, — ^pale,  but  pretty ; 
and  with  an  aspect  of  such  captivating  mildness,  that,  at  that  moment, 
with  the  too,  too  animated  countenance  of  Miss  Smith  in  my  recollec- 
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lion,  I  could  have  taken  her  down  to  the  altar  below^  and  Towed  tk 
vows  of  eternal  fidelity. 

'^  Delightful  day  for  our  excursion.  Miss  Tihbs/' 

"  Delightful ! "  sweetly  echoed  the  clever  but  reserved  Miss  Tibhs. 

**  The  ascent  has  been  difficult." 

*«  Very." 
.  "  But  I  hope  we*ve  passed  the  worst." 

*^  I  hope  so." 

'*  Were  you  ever  so  far  before?" 

"  Never." 

*'  This  is  my  first  appearance  on  these  boards,"  (endeavouring  to  be 
witty). 

•*  Indeed!" 

''  I  couldnH  help  laughing  at  our  friend  Mrs.  John  Jones's  idea  of  a 
machine  to  wind  us  up." 

Miss  Tibbs  made  no  reply ;  but  on  consideration,  I  found  it  requiRd 
none.  It  was  more  a  remark  than  a  query,  and  perhaps  Miss  Tibbs,  so 
clever  and  so  reserved  as  she  was,  might  be  delicate  in  passing  a  judg- 
ment on  the  opinion  of  our  worthy  patroness. 

"  Mr.  Brown,"  I  resumed,  "  is  a  very  entertaining  companion." 

'*  Very." 

^'  Some  of  his  puns  are  exceedingly  droll." 

"  Exceedingly." 

I  paused  to  think  what  I  should  say  next.  "  Have  you  seen  the  last 
*  New  Monthly  ?' " 

u  -^Q  Sir." 

*'  The  *  Court  Magazine?'  " 

"  No,  Sir." 

**  I  suppose  you  are  above  reading  anytliiug  so  trifling  as  periodical 
publications  ?" 

«Ohno!" 

"  You  draw,  I  believe  ?" 

«  A  little." 

**  Ah !  you  ladies  always  say  so :  if  you  handle  the  pencil  of  Praxiteles, 
your  modesty  will  never  allow  you  to  acknowledge  it." 

Miss  Tibbs  was  again  dumb ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  it  came 
across  my  mind  that  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  of  those  monsters 
of  humanity, — a  silent  woman.  I  had  often  heard  of  them,  but  never 
met  with  one  before.  I  was  dismayed.  My  vivacity  again  forsook  roe, 
and  I  looked  on  all  around  with  envy.  There  was  Mr.  Bro^n  cracking 
his  jokes  with  his  Wood-street  Dulcinea,  both  as  happy  as  Arabia  Felix. 
Posey  Wilkins  and  Miss  Marianne  Moore,  the  poetess,  were  indulging 
in  their  flowers  of  speech ;  Mr.  Jones  and  Miss  Joanna  Johnson  were 
amicably  discussing  the  vote  by  ballot;  Mr.  William  Brown  was  hold- 
ing forth  to  Miss  Lottery  Winks  on  the  superiority  of  figure  over  face ; 
and  Mr.  Jonathan  Crane  was  disputing  with  Miss  Smith  (I  never  knewber 
worth  till  this  moment)  on  the  superiority  of  the  breed  of  Norway  foxes. 
Alas !  thought  I,  man  never  is,  and  never  is  to  he  blest !  I  have  jumped  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  with  a  vengeance ;  and  I  inly  vowed  never 
to  '^  make  one  "  at  a  metropolitan  pic-nic  again  as  long  as  I  lived. 

We  had  now  arrived  in  the  gallery  at  the  foot  of  the  lantern ;  and, 
assuming  an  extacy,  I  let  go  the  arm  of  my  dumb  belle,  and  poured 
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forth  a  volume  of  adtairation.  My  companioiis  seemed  little  Btruck-with 
the  view, — ^less  with  my  eloquence, — but  immediately  proceeded  to  pick 
out  their  respective  houses,  and  show  one  another  neighbour  sych-a*  one's 
skylight.  Miss  Joanna  Johnson  had  expected  to  find  spy-glasses  fixed 
all  round,  '^  the  same  as  they  have  at  the  Colosseum  ;"  and  took  this 
opportunity  of  observing  that  the  affairs  of  the  church  had  been  sadly 
neglected,  and  called  loudly  for  reform.  Mr.  Jonathan  Crane  said  it 
was  a  rare  place  for  viewing  a  fox  away,  and  wished  the  Surrey  gentle- 
men would  shake  one  some  day  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Miss  Ma« 
rianne  Moore  observed  that  she  felt  her  soul  expand  under  the  skyey 
influences,  and  seemed  to  have  sighed  an  eternal  adieu  to  terrestiid 
troubles,  and  to  have  domiciliated  herself  among  the  starry  homes,  far, 
far  above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  that  dim  spot  which  men  call  London. 
Miss  Lucky  Winks  was  pointing  out  Bish's  Lottery  Office  to  her 
muscular  chaperon,  Mr.  William  Brown ;  who,  in  his  turn,  was  trying 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  friend  Achilles  in  Hyde  Park.  Miss  Smith 
was  disserting  upon  the  rarefaction  of  the  air ;  Mr.  Jones  and  my  clever 
but  reserved  Miss  Tibbs  were  gazing  about  them  in  mute  amazement ; 
while  poor  Posey  Wilkins,  who,  in  leaning  over  the  parapet,  had  dropped 
bis  dearly-beloved  nosegay,  was  making  the  best  of  his  way  down  stairs 
again  to  attempt  its  recovery. 

At  this  moment  a  servant  approached  with  a  large  covered  basket, 
and  I  believe  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  a  universal  flash  of  joy  ap- 
peared in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party :  for  those  only  who  have  clambered 
to  the  top  of  St  Paul's  dome,  and  have  been  exposed  to  the  skyey  in- 
fluences, as  Miss  Mariaune  Moore  calls  them,  can  conceive  how  hungry 
we  all  were. 

**  Oh !  that's  right, — that's  right !"  exclaimed  our  guardian  angel, 
Mrs.  John  Jones.  '*  I  began  to  think  you  had  been  run  away  with ;" 
and  Mrs.  John  Jones  took  the  basket  into  her  own  hands ;  and  what^ 
gentle  reader,  do  you  think  it  contained  ?  Why,  half-a-dozen  telescopes, 
which  the  poor  soul  had  hired  for  the  occasion  from  an  optician  in 
Holbom !  \ 

**  There ;  what  do  you  say  to  that !  Would  any  of  you  have  been 
so  providential  ?  Come,  help  yourselves,  and  mind  you  don't  scrat  the 
outsides,  or  else  I  shall  be  obliged  to  keep  'em ;  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  do  with  six  spying-glasses,  for  I  never  go  to  the  Opera." 
Of  course  we  were  all  in  extacies, — all  but  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  in  the 
secret,  and  Miss  Amelia  Tibbs,  who  was  so  reserved.  There  were  only 
two  of  us,  however,  who  could  "  find  the  focus,"  and  those  two  were 
Mr.  Whims-and-Oddities  Brown  and  the  gentle  reader's  very  humble 
servant.  Miss  Smith,  who  had  already  b^un  a  lecture  on  optics,  and 
was  holding  forth  about  the  aqueous  humour  and  the  schlorotic  coat, 
had  thrown  hers  aside,  declaring  that  the  optician  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself  for  turning  out  such  an  instrument,  which  she  was  certain 
was  deficient  in  one  or  two  plano-convex  lenses.  At  this  moment  a 
burst  of  laughter  came  upon  our  ears  from  the  other  side  of  the  gallery, 
mingled  with  cries  of  "  Capital!"—"  Excellent!"—"  Well,  that's  a 
good  one,  however ! "  •  We  all  hastened  to  the  spot  "  What^s  capital  ?" 
— "  What^s  excellent  ?" — and  we  found  that  it  was  Mr.  Brown,  who 
had  been  passing  off  as  his  own  the  old  joke  about  hearing  Camberwell 
dock  tick  by  means  of  his  spy-glass. 
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After  we  had  all  Batiafied  our  panoramic  jftfopenrities,  and  dred  ooreyv 
and  arms  with  **  the  wonders  of  the  telescopei"  Mrs.  John  Jones  propoeed 
that  we  should  **  ascend  up  into  the  dining  room.'*  Never  was  pro- 
position so  cordially  received,  never  was  command  so  joyously  obejei 
*'Whoo!  tahlio!  hark  forward!"  chanted  Mr.  Jcmathan  Cnne. 
•*  Come  along,  my  hearties!"  cried  Mr.  Brown.  "  But  won't  you  wiit 
for  Mr.  Wilkins?"  inquired  that  prize  of  a  woman.  Miss  Winb. 
<«0h!  Wilkins— Wilkins !"  exclaimed  Brown,  "where  is  he?  Oh! 
here  he  comes !"  (poor  Posey  just  then  made  his  appearance,  with  hit 
nosegay  in  his  hand,  puffing  and  blowing  like  a  stuck  grampus)  "  Cook, 
Wilkins,  my  lad !  we  were  just  going  without  you — come  along !" 

The  stairs  being  now  rather  narrow,  it  was  considered  necessary  that 
the  gentlemen  should  precede  the  ladies ;  though  Mr.  William  Brown 
protested  strongly  against  it,  saying  that  nobody  need  be  ashamed  of  i 
good  ancle,  and  he  thought  such  squeamishness  was  quite  unbecoming 
the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  William  Brown,  however,  **  took  nothing 
by  his  motion,"  and  we  made  the  ascent  as  proposed  hy  the  ladies. 
Ij^en  we  got  to  the  top,  we  found  Mrs.  John  Jones's  two  servants,  James 
and  Janet,  mounted  guard  over  half  a  dozen  huge  baskets,  the  contents 
of  which  they  proceeded  to  lay  open  under  Mrs.  John  Jones's  immeditte 
superintendence. 

**  Gome,  sit  yourselvea  down — no  ceremony — sit  yourselves  down  in  a 
round  ring,  and  don't  be  afraid  of  your  clothes,  for  it's  as  cleaa  as  a 
penny.  Here,  Janet,  give  roe  them  glasses — Jem,  you  reach  round  the 
plates — Mr.  Brown,  be  so  good  to  decanter  those  bottles  of  wine — they're 
champagne^  I  believe — Mr.  Swauquill  sent  'em — and  Mr.  Jones,  my 
dear,  have  the  kindness  to  reach  me  them  nahkins.  Janet,  where'a  the 
knives  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am.    James,  where  did  you  put  the  knives?" 

^'  Nay,  I'd  nothing  to  do  with  'em.  I  packed  'em  up  and  laid  'em  on 
the  dresser,  and  left  you  and  missis  to  put  'em  in  the  basket." 

^'Why,  good  heavenlies!"  exclaimed  my  fifteenth  cousin,  (and  the 
exclamation,  we  believe,  is  peculiar  to  that  lady,)  **  we've  left  the  knitcs 
on  that  unlucky  dresser  as  sure  as  my  name'tf  Jones !" 

''  But  Where's  the  forks  ?"  interrogated  her  sagacious  spouse. 

"  The  forks,  you  ass ! — God  forgive  me  for  saying  such  a  thing!— hut 
really  this  unfortunate  accident — ^why,  where  should  they  be  but  along 
with  them  stupid,  provoking  knives !" 

We  attempted  to  console  her — accidents  would  happen  in  the  hest 
regulated  pic-nics — ^it  was  no  great  matter — it  might  have  been  worse- 
one  of  us  might  have  tumbled  neck  and  heels  into  Paternoster  Row;— 
and  our  efforts  were  not  without  success.  The  gentlemen  now  began  to 
pull  out  their  pen-knives  :  they  could  **  make  very  good  shift "  with 
them,  they  said.  But  then,  the  ladies !  they  couldn't  make  shift  with 
pen-knives ;  and  we  were  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  postponing 
the  banquet  a  while.  **  Well,  it's  no  use  crying  for  shed  milk,"  pniloeo- 
phically  ejaculated  my  cousin  Jones ;  "  so,  Jem,  do  you  run  like  a  pUte 
horse  into  Wood-street,  and  fcUch  these  nasty  knives.  And  mind  and 
make  haste,  for  I'm  nearly  perishing  with  hunger." 

By  this  time  we  had  squatted  ourselves  down  in  a  round-robin  within 
the  ball,  and  agreed  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  laugh  at  Fortune,  and 
wait  patiently  for  the  arrival  of  the  Sheffield  whittles;  for,  as  Mr. 
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Brown  good-humouredly  obaenred,  '^  We  can't  eat  our  dinnen  without 
whittles:* 

**  There  are  many  blanks  to  a  prize  in  life's  lottery,"  exclaimed  Mies 
Ten-thousand-pound  Winks. 

'^  It's  only  a  slight  check,"  observed  the  Surrey  Nimrod ;  '*  and  we 
shall  hit  off  the  scent  again  when  the  whip  comes  up  with  the  tail 
hounds." 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  seconds,  and  nobody  seemed  inclined  to 
break  the  silence.  The  half  hour  preceding  dinner  is  always  tedious 
enough,  under  the  most  propitious  circumstances ;  but  in  the  ball  of  St. 
Paul's,  with  a  company  of  hungry  wretches  like  ourselves,  to  whom  each 
word  that  was  uttered  seemed  to  bring  an  increase  of  appetite,  the 
moments  appeared  to  move  with  peculiar  sluggishness.  Mr.  Brown  at 
length  broke  the  charm  with  a  conundrum — **  Why  is  this  ball  like  a 
Good  Friday  bun  ?"  Of  course  we  all  found  it  out  readily  enough,  and 
waxed  merry  on  the  strength  of  it. 

*'  A  good  thought !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  John  Jones,  *'  have  a  sea  biscuit : 
here,"  (handing  round  the  paper)  *'  it  will  act  as  a  whet" 

*'  A  dry  whst^  I  think,"  said  Brown,  crushing  his  with  his  knuckles. 

**  It  seems  to  me,"  observed  Miss  Marianne  Moore,  *'  as  if  we  were  in 
fairy  land,  with  all  these  many-coloured  clouds  careering  about  us;  or 
taking  a  voyage  through  the  blue  empyrean  in  the  planet  Mercury,  the 
smallest  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies." 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon  Miss  Moore,"  interrupted  my  old  coadjutor,  Miss 
Smith,  ^*  Mercury  is  not  the  smallest  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies :  there 
are  the  asteroids  and  the  satellites,  all  of  'em  many  nuUions  of  miles 
smaller  than  the  planet  Mercury.  Galileo,  Copernicus,  Helvetius,  and 
Tycho  Brahe  would  laugh  at  you,  Miss  Moore,  to  hear  you  call  Mercury 
the  smallest  of  the  heavenly  bodies." 

'^  Come,  come,  ladies,"  said  Brown,  *'  since  we've  got  among  the 
spheres,  suppose  we  have  a  little  music — you  know  the  old  rule, '  no 
song,  no  supper.' " 

*'But  this  a'n't  supper!"  suggested  the  ingenious  John  Jones. 

"  A'n't  it,  Mr.  Jones,  but  it's  very  likely  to  be,  I  think ;  and  a  very 
good  thing  too — a  hail  and  supper ^  eh  ?  There's  one  difference,  'tis  true, 
instead  of  having  hands  across,  we're  obliged  to  change  the  figure  to  legs 
across.    But  come,  who  sings  first?" 

The  ladies,  of  course,  had  all  got  violent  colds,  or  they  would  have 
sung  with  pleasure ;  and  after  much  fruitless  solicitation.  Brown  himself 
volunteered  one  of  Hood's  parodies.  It  was  received  with  uproarious 
applause;  and  Jonathan  Crane,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  whipped  in  te 
Brown  "  with  Tom  Moody.  Mr.  Posey  Wilkins  was  "  next  turn,"  and 
commenced  a  long  ballad  out  of  Robin  Hood's  Garland,  called,  I  think, 
**  The  King  and  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth."  He  had  scarcely  begun, 
however,  when  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  Janet  making  her  ap- 
pearance with  the  knives,  which  she  had  accidentally  discovered  rolled 
up  in  a  napkin.  She  was  motioned  to  put  'em  down  in  silence ;  and  by 
other  motions,  the  various  viands  were  soon  spread  out  before  us. 
Gallantry  dictated  to  serve  the  ladies — and  accordingly,  the  choicest 
morsels  were  laid  before  them.  Tantalus  himself  could  not  have  resisted 
the  temptation — and  we  helped  ourselves.  Poor  Posey,  meanwhile, 
with  his  eyes  pathetically  half  shut,  kept  moving  on  With  the  burthen  of 
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his  song,  either  unconscidus  of  our  inattention,  or  in  lofty,  disdain  of  our 
indecorum. 

^^  Come,  damn  it,  WOkins,  my  good  fellow,"  at  length  exclaimed 
Brown,  '^  this  is  too  bad  :  let  the  old  miller  go  and  drown  himself  in  tbe 
Thames  if  he  likes :  there  woil't  be  so  much  as  a  pigeon's  wing  left  for 
you,  if  you  don't  make  haste;  and  as  for  the  sequel,  we'll  hear  it  after 
dinner,  or  as  we  go  down  stairs,  or  when  you  like."  Posey  took  the 
hint,  and  fell  to. 

*^  Who's  coming  now  ?"  cried  Mrs.  John  Jones,  as  she  caught  the 
sound  of  an  ascending  footstep.  It  was  poor  James,  our  emissary  to 
earth,  with  a  face  like  the  red  lion  of  Branstone,  a  large  brown  paper 
parcel  under  his  arm,  and 

<» , almost  dead  for  breath,  with  scarcely  more 

Than  would  make  up  his  message.*' 

Poor  James !  what  a  tale  he  had  to  tell !  He  had  proceeded  to  Wood- 
street,  and  looked  the  house  over,  high  and  low,  but  couldn't  find  the 
knives  for  the  life  of  him.  He  was  completely  nonpushed — he  didn't 
know  what  to  do — ^but,  not  daring  to  come  back  again  knife-less,  had  «t 
last  determined  to  buy  a  dozen ;  and  there  they  were,  a  dozen  of  as  good 
'*  sheer  steel "  blades  and  prongs  as  ever  were  crossed  on  a  platter. 
Poor  James !  it  was  impossible  to  help  laughing  at  him,  the  more  is 
Mrs.  John  Jones  declared  with  some  warmth  that  she  shouldn't  pay  for 
the  knives ;  or,  if  she  did,  that  the  price  should  be  deducted  from  hit 
wages.  After  enjoying  the  poor  man's  perplexity  (shame  on  us !)  for 
some  time,  we  made  the  amende  honorable  by  entering  into  a  subscnp- 
tion,  and  making  James  a  present  of  them,  '^  against  be  and  Janet  were 
married,"  as  Brown  humorously  observed  on  delivering  them  into  his 
hands. 

Of  our  dinner  I  can  say  little  but  that  we  ate  it  all  up.  The  dishes 
have  entirely  slipped  down  the  throat  of  my  memory :  but,  from  my 
long  experience  of  pic-nics,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  their 
was  a  goodly  store  of  pigeon  pies,  and  no  lack  of  ham  sandwiches.  This 
portion  of  the  entertainment,  indeed,  has  no  charms  for  me.  It  if 
necessary,  no  doubt,  but  impertinent ;  like  the  winding  up  of  a  musical 
box,  or  prose  notes  to  a  beautiful  poem.  Talking  of  musical  boxes  puts 
me  in  mind  of  an  amusing  trick  played  off  by  our  facetious  friend  Brown, 
who  took  an  opportunity  of  slipping  one  of  those  ingenious  little  iostra- 
ments  under  the  lid  of  a  pigeon-pie,  and  insisted  that  it  was  that 
celebrated  "dainty  dish"  containing  " four-and-twenty  blackbirds" 
formerly  so  great  a  favourite  at  the  royal  table,  but  that  not  being  quite 
baked  enough,  the  birds  had  set  a  singing  before  their  time. 

••  Well,"  cried  Brown,  as  soon  as  we  had  made  an  end  of  the  svlh 
stantialsy  *^  this  is  what  I  call  high  life — Miss  Tibbs,  allow  me  to  send 
you  a  puff  direct,^* 

"  I  think  the  wind's  getting  up,"  observed  Mrs.  John  Jones. 

"  Then  the  scent  won't  lie,"  replied  Mr.  Jonathan  Crane. 

"  Blow  blow,  thou  wintry  wind," 
exclaimed  Miss  Marianne  Moore, 

"  Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude " 

with  a  sly  look  at  Posey  Wilkins. 
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**  Piah !"  cried  lucky  Miss  Winks,  'vvhb  had  no  turn  for  poetry. 

**  Bish,  you  mean,"  said  merry  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  not  to  he  haulked 
of  his  joke  for  the  fear  of  an  impertinence. 

*'  Well,  it  is  cold,"  remarked  Miss  Smith,  the  first  time  she  had  ac- 
quiesced in  any  proposition  during  the'  day ;  ^^  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
to  speak  more  philosophically,  I  am  sensible  of  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  caloric." 

Miss  Amelia  Tibhs  said  nothing,  but  she  wrapped  her  shawl  round 
her  shoulders,  and  gave  a  shiver  of  assent. 

''  We  must  hark  back,"  continued  Jonathan  Crane. 

*'  We  must,  indeed,  leave  this  dark  terrestrial  ball,"  resumed  Miss 
Marianne  Moore. 

**  Celestial,  rather,"  suggested  Miss  Smith. 

**  It's  ten  thousand  pities!"  ejaculated  Miss  Winks. 

^'  Oh,  my  hat ! "  cried  poor  Posey,  who  had  popped  out  his  head  to 
see  which  way  the  wind  blew ;  *'  there  it  goes,  slap  against  the  doom^ 
and  right  over  into  Ivy-lane.    What  shall  I  do?" 

**  It's  a  most  unlucky  wind,"  said  William  Brown. 

**  It  is,  indeed,"  said  Mister  Brown.  "  It's  an  ill  wind,  that  blows 
nobody  good." 

'*  I  move  an  immediate  adjournment,"  cried  Miss  Joanna  Johnson. 

**  Well,  I  do  declare,"  said  Mrs.  John  Jones,  "  there's  always  a  some- 
thing.    If  ever  I  come  out,  there's  sure  to  be  no  luck — 
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I  never  had  a  bird  or  flower," 


sighed  Miss  Marianna  Moore  illustratively. 

**  There's  always  something  goes  wrong,"  continued  the  first  speaker. 
*'  Either  it  rains^  and  spoils  my  bonnet ;  or  thunders  and  lightens,  and 
frightens  me  out  of  my  wits ;  or  a  great  dog  gets  loose,  and  tears  my 
dress  all  to  bits.  But  to-day  I  thought  we  should  have  been  comfort- 
able ;  and  now  here's  this  confounded  wind — that  I  should  say  such  a 
thing !     I  declare  I've  no  luck." 

•*  It's  not  everybody  as  has,"  remarked  Miss  Winks. 

"  Well,  there's  this  to  be  said" — Mrs.  John  Jones  loquitur — **  we  can 
go  back  to  Wood-street,  and  amuse  ourselves  somehow  or  other  till 
supper-time ;  for  I'm  determined  to  make  a  day  of  it,  wind  or  no  wind." 

Mrs.  John  Jones's  proposition  was  seceded  to,  nemine  contradicente : 
the  hospitalities  of  Wood-street  were  extolled  to  the  skies ;  and  we  had 
no  doubt  of  spending  the  remainder  of  the  day  very  agreeably  on  terra 
firnia.  Miss  Marianne  Moore  said  we  could  amuse  ourselves  with  making 
botiis  rinikesy  and  finding  out  enigmas.  Mr.  Brown  spoke  in  favour  of 
conundrums,  or  "  the  plain  Why  and  Because,"  as  he  termed  them. 
Mr.  William  Brown  was  strenuous  for  gymnastics,  which  he  kindly 
offered  to  teach  the  ladies,  if  they  would  condescend,  and  so  forth.  Mr. 
Jones  and  Miss  Amelia  Tibbs  were  for  a  quiet  rubber  at  whist.  Miss 
Winks  was  for  "  trying  her  luck "  at  a  round  game.  Miss  Joanna 
Johnson  cared  for  nothing,  so  that  they  would  give  her  the  evening 
papers.  Miss  Smith  had  no  choice ;  but  she  must  say  that  she  hated 
bouts  rimeeSf  and  conundrums,  and  gymnastics,  and  whist,  and  round 
games,  and  trumpery  newspapers.  For  my  own  part,  I  said  nothing ; 
for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  plead  a  prior  engagement  the  very  mo- 
ment we  got  into  Wood-street.    I  have  no  talent  for  cards,  and  am  a 
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very  tortoiie  at  gymnastics.    As  for  enigmas,  I  neYor  kuBd  one  oat  in 
my  life ;  and  the  last  time  I  engaged  at  hmiU  rimets^  eodgelled  mybnum 
for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  couldn't  get  over  chopsticks  and  mopsticb. 
There  is  little  to  add.    We  got  down  wiihout  one  sprained  ancle ;  and 
nodiing  was  left  hehind  except  Mrs.  John  Jones's  vinegarette  and  Mr. 
Brown's  musical  box.    Of  the  evening  party  I  can  give  no  account,  for 
I  didn't  '*  stop  tea;"  and  I  know  little  of  the  present  disposition  of  the 
dramatis  pers&n€e^  except  what  Mrs.  John  Jones  has  been  kind  enongh 
to  communicate.    Miss  S;nith,  it  seems,  has  refiued  (iiowlike  her!) 
her  old  swain,  Jonathan  Crane,  in  consequence,  says  report,  of  his  having 
given  it  out,  at  a  hunting  meeting  in  Surrey,  that  his  only  object  in  mar* 
Fjring  was  to  be  enabled  to  keep  an  additional  hunter.     Mr.  Brown  stiU 
goes  punning  on  through  life,  and  making  cons,  where  other  men  find 
cares.     Posey  Wilkins  is  yet  to  be  seen  with  his  accustomed  nosegay— 
but  no  wife.    Miss  Joanna  Johnson  retains  her  attachment  to  poKdcs, 
and  is  a  more  determined  Whig  than  ever;  and  Miss  Winks  still  dreams 
of  blue-coat  boys  and  lucky  nimtibers.    Miss  Marianne  Moore,  I  bdiefe, 
I  once  met  in  the  Strand ;  but  she  had  been  smuggling  a  contribation 
into  one  of  the  newspaper  letter-boxes,  and  pretended  not  to  see  me. 
Miss  Amelia  Tibbs,  too,  I  think  I  have  since  met  in  the  Paik ;  bat  tA# 
didnU  speak.  James  and  Janet  are  the  only  two  persons  of  that  memo- 
lable  party  who  have  become  man  and  wife, — the  lady  having  conecDted 
to  marry  her  fellow-servant  (though  there  was  somebody  else  she  liked 
better)  rather  than  give  up  her  share  in  the  knives  and  forks.    May 
they  be  happy ! 


THE   FINANCIAL   STATE   OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BY   R.   MOKTGOMERT  MARTIN. 


Part  the  Second. 
The  Malt-Tax,  and  Effects  thereof. 

It  is  presumed  to  be  necessary  for  the  Finance  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  to  raise  annually,  from  twenty-five  million  mouths,  fifty  millioa 
pounds  sterling.  Three  different  modes  present  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  levying  the  sum  of  money  required : — 

First, — A  graduated  tax  on  property. 

Second, — A  tax  on  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Third, — A  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 

No. person  would  be  insane  enough  to  attempt  raising  fifWouUioD 
a-year  on  the  property  of  the  country :  the  attempt,  even,  could  only  be 
made  through  revolution ;  and,  if  partially  successful,  it  would  lead 
\o  an  entire  confiscation  of  property.  As  an  exclusive  source  of  finance, 
the  first,  or  exclusive  taxation  on  property^  is  impracticable.  Not  )eK 
so,  however,  is  the  second ;  for  an  endeavour  to  raise  fifty  million  a-year 
on  the  luxuries  of  life  is  too  absurd  to  be  debated  on  for  a  moment  is  * 
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(sovomcTCtal  couotry,  independent  of  the  unseen  ^t  that  an  exclusive 
iaxaOcn  of  .luxuries  would  be  merely  an  indirect  tax  on  |yroperty,  with 
the  attendant  diBadvantages  of  inequality ;  for  the  miser  would  escape 
**  scot  free,*'  while  the  generous  and  hospitable  parent  woidd  be  amerced 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  in  which  he  exercised  the  noblest  qualities. 
Either,  therefore,  of  the  foregoing  plans  (the  first  being  a  direct,  and  the 
second  an  indirect  tax  on  property)  of  finance,  as  a  sole  resource  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  need  not  consideration. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  exclusive  source,  viz. — a  tax  on  the  neoes- 
aaries  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  It  is  evident  that,  from  twenty-five 
million  mouths,  possessed  of  the  comforts  of  life  appertaining  to  a  tole** 
Table  degree  of  civilization,  fifty  million  pounds,  or  ninepence'fartking 
a-%oeck^  might  more  readily  be  raised  than  on  either  of  the  two  foregoing 
plans.  But,  independent  of  the  unjustness  of  endeavouring  to  make  the 
noble  and  the  peasant  pay  alike,  it  may  be  surmised  that  such  a  tax 
would  prove,  in  the  long  run,  grievously  oppressive  to  the  industry  of 
the  country.  Now,  although  each  system,  taken  separately,  would  be 
unjust,  it  is  evident  that  a  combination  of  them,  judiciously  managed, 
might  be  made  advantageous  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  sta- 
bility of  the  governing,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  governed. 

That  some  approximation  should  be  made  to  the  rational  doctrine  laid 
down  by  Lord  Althorp  (that  a  man  should  be  taxed  according  to  the 
amount  of  his  property  for  the  protection  afforded  him  by  Gkivemment) 
is  now  pretty  generally  admitted.  This,  however,  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  a  mere  tax  on  luxuries ;  for  the  man  with  a  million  of  money 
might,  and  does  of^n,  consume  less  luxuries  than  the  man  with  little 
more  than  a  bare  competency.  Hence  the  necessity  of  taxing  wealth  to 
a  moderate  extent,  either  by  a  per  centf^,  by  stamps  on  transfers,  by 
legacy  and  probate  duties,  by  settlements,  or  by  a  licensing  tax,  if  it 
could  be  equally  assessed. 

Luxuries  of  every  description  are  also  fair  objects  of  revenue,  and 
subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  assessment  which  can  be  levied  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  commerce,  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  Exchequer. 

Necessaries  of  life  must  also  pay  a  proportion  of  the  taxes  to  the 
Exchequer,  because  every  labouring  man,  every  artizan,  whose  sole  capi- 
tal is  his  skill  and  industry,  must  contribute  something  for  the  preser- 
vation of  internal  .peace,  and  for  defence  from  foreign  aggression,  for  it 
is  on  these  contingents  he  is  enabled  to  exercise  profitably  his  labour 
and  ingenuity. 

This  detail  will  make  it  apparent,  that  if  the  rich  man  is  to  be  com- 
pelled, in  a  social  community,  to  contribute  to  the  state  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  property,  so  also  is  the  poor  man  for  the  tranquillity  neces- 
sary to  the  beneficial  prosecution  of  his  labour :  the  difficulty  lies  in 
proportioning  the  distribution  between  the  different  classes  of  society. 
At  the  present  moment  the  lowest,  or  hand-to-mouth  class,  bear,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means,  the  largest  share  of  taxation ;  and  the  internal 
and  maritime  community  of  the  coimtry  is  grievously  shackled  by  the 
duties  now  imposed  on  articles  of  home  or  colonial  produce,  (such  as 
malt  or  sugar,)  that  enter  largely  into  the  diet  and  use  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.    This  fact  is  thus  exemplified : — 
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Malt  and  hops       .    •    £5,000,000  Tobacco    •     .     •     .    <£3,1M,0M 

Sugar  and  sweets      •     •    5,000,000  Kum  and  brandy     •     .    3,500,000 

Gin  and  whiskey    •     .       5,300,000  Soap,  glass,  and  paper      2,300,001 

Tea       .        •        .        •    3,300,000  Coffee  and  com       .     .     1,250,000 


X'18,600,000  £10,150,000 

Thus,  on  a  few  items  of  the  taxes  on  consumption,  nearly  29 fiOO  fig- 
ure levied  on  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  The  result  of  this 
policy  will  be  apparent  on  examining  the  influence  of  taxation  over 
those  articles  which  are  in  general  use.  We  will  first  consider  bridiy 
the,— 

Taxes  which  Destroy  the  Morals  of  the  People,  or  Lessen 

THEIR  Health. 

Malt, — National  character  is  mainly  formed  by  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate, food,  and  drink ;  the  latter  exercising  a  most  important  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  corporeal  frame,  and  through  that  on  the  mental  tnd 
moral  qualities.  That  this  is  not  a  mere  visionary  doctrine  will  be  seen 
by  contrasting  the  characters  of  the  £nglish  with  the  Irish,  the  Ger- 
mans with  the  French,  and  the  Dutch  with  the  Portuguese.  Among 
the  English,  Germans,  and  Dutch  we  find  the  most  extensive  consumer 
of  malt  liquors ;  and  among  the  Irish,  French,  and  Portuguese  the  con- 
sumers of  ardent  spirits,  or  thin,  acid  wines;  the  one  proverbial  for 
patience  in  labour,  perseverance  in  purpose,  and  unwearied  generosity 
of  character,  with  hale  constitutions,  sturdy  dispositions,  and  a  phleg- 
matic temperament  (these  characteristics  were  strongly  marked  of  yore 
in  the  brave  English  yeoman) ;  the  other  quick  in  resolve  and  hasty  iu 
execution,  but  without  sufficient  endurance ;  sharp  constitutions,  vola- 
tile dispositions,  and  a  sanguine  temperament.  That  these  peculiarities 
are  governed  by  the  beverage  used  as  well  as  by  food  and  climate,  vill 
be  shown  on  another  occasion ;  suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  good  malt 
liquor,  taken  in  moderation,  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  drinks  which 
a  nation  can  be  addicted  to,  the  saccharine  principle  of  the  barley,  com- 
bined with  the  bitter  quality  of  the  hops,  rendering  it  nutritious  and 
tonic  in  the  highest  degree;  it  is  therefore  to  be  lamented  that  its  con- 
sumption should  ever  have  been  checked  by  the  fiscal  exactions  of  the 
state. 

From  the  earliest  ages  malt  liquors  have  been  the  favourite  beverage 
of  Britons ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  tax-gatherer  stepped 
in  to  arrest  the  consumption  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  onr 
own  soil,  and  his  baneful  influence  has  ever  since  continued ;  indeed, 
during  more  than  an  entire  century,  notwithstanding  the  augmented 
population  of  England,  the  consumption  of  malt  was  not  only  stationary 
but  actually  retrograding.  The  tax  on  malt  was  first  imposed  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Ith  Money  Act,  William  III.,  Parliament  1,  Session  2,  at 
the  rate  of  6(i.  per  bushel,  or  4^ .  per  quarter ;  the  duty  stole  on  from 
time  to  time,  until,  in  118*7,  it  reached  to  10^.  6d,  per  quarter;  in  1791 
to  12^.  6d,;  in  1802  to  18^.  Bd. ;  and  in  1804  to  38*.  Sd.;  at  which 
monstrous  rate  it  continued  until  1817.  The  consequences  are  thus  seen 
at  intervals  of  a  century. 
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Malt  consumed  in  England  and  Wales  at  ttoo  Periods. 

Annual  consumption  average  of  ten  years,  ending  1723    .    3,542,000 
Do.  do.  ending  1823    •    3,182,776 

Decreased  consumption         ^       -      359,224 


Gall. 
41 
Do.        second  do.  12,000,000 —       do.  .16 


Population,  first  period,  5,500,000— Malt  per  head      .      41 

1—       do. 


Decrease  per  head   •       •       ,       .      25 

The  decrease  thus  exhibited  is  very  remarkabley  and  the  consequences 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  most  disastrous*;  but  let  us  look  at  an- 
other and  more  recent  period.  The  following  is  the  official  return  of  the 
quantity  of  malt  consumed  in  England  at  two  periods  of  eighteen  years 
each  : — 

Boflbel*.  Tax. 

From  1784  to  1801,  459,640,568    •    .    •    1«.  Oc^.  to  Is.  2d.  per  bush. 
„      1814  to  1831,  392,980,839     .     .     .     2«.  7d.  to  4s.  Ad.     do. 


Decrease,    66,659,729    Increase,  U.  7d,  to  3s.  2d.    do. 

One  more  illustration  will  suffice  to  prove  whether  the  assertion  of 
Sir  Henry  Pamell  is  correct^  namely,  that  ^'  the  duty  of  20s.  per  quarter 
(it  is  20s.  Sd.)  on  malt  ia  not  one  that  can  be  justly  objected  to  as  too 
high." 

Malt  consumed  in  England. 

Boabela.  Tax.  Bashelm  Tax 


1796  .  28,142,0081 

1797  .  30,923,4191      1*.  SfcT. 

1798  .  26,963,4541    per  bushel. 

1799  .  31,751,645J 


1828  .  25,099,3361 

1829  .  30,517,8161   2s.7d. 

1830  .  23,428,072 1  per  bushel. 

1831  .  26,900,903) 


117,780,526  \  105,946,127 

Thus,  on  the  four  last  years,  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  twelve 
million  bushels  as  compared  with  four  years  of  the  last  century ! 

Scotland  exhibits  equally  disastrous  results  of  the  effects  of  taxation — 
one  return  will  suffice : —  * 

Scotcli  Consumption  of  Malt. 

BoslieU.  Tax. 

1802 2,014,526 0«.  7(iL  per  bushel. 

1821 1,182)208 3s.  6d.        do. 


Decreased  consump.      832,381  Increased  tax,  2;.  lie/,     do. 

Subsequent  years  afford  similar  results, 

Ireland  is  even  worse  than  SsQOtland.  In  1792  the  tax  per  barrel  on 
malt  in  Ireland  was  2 J.  6(]{.  praised  i^  1195  to  3^.  3d.— in  1196  to  5s.  3d. 
— ^in  1*799  to  6s. — ^in  1801  to  6s,  6d.,  by  which  time  the  consumption 
of  malt  had  decieaaed  from.  1,284,318  barrels  to  173,900  barrels! 
^at  a  striking  instance  of  the  effects  of  taxation? — In  1831,  the  con- 
sumption of  malt  in  Ireland  was  less  than  that  of  1792  to  the  extent  of 
3,129,370  bushels  I  But  it  is  not  merely  the  amount  of  taxation  levied 
that  affects  the  price  and  consumption ;  the  vexatious  manner  in  which 
the  duty  has  been  levied  has  doubled  (and  trebled  sometimes)  the  price 

^^. — ^VOL.  XXXIZ.   NO.   CLVI.  2   O 
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to  the  buyer.  Tbe  excise  regulatiane  oonpel  the  hwley  toh^  tpieadra 
the  fioOT  in  a  certain  manner — to  be  wetted  in  a  cisteniy  and  in  t  cer- 
tain quantity — then  to  be  taken  out  of  the  cistern  at  a  certain  time,— ^U 
which  restrictions,  owing  to  the  various  sorts  of  barley,  are  veiy  fre- 
quently &tal  to  the  quality  of  the  article  produced :. thus,  though  a  quar- 
ter of  barley  'might  be  converted  without  cost  into  a  quarter  of  malt, 
owing  to  the  swelling  process,  yet  its  natural  price  of  20^.  or  25f.  b  iim 
raised  \o  40s»,  and  then  20^.  8d.  pix  is  levied.  Nor  are  these  the  only 
evils ;  the  tax  falls  on  different  places  unequally,  the  quantity  of  malt 
consuii^ed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1831  being — 

Butbela.  ^6. 

England  .    .    ,    26,900»903— Net  duty,  3,474,699 
Scotland  .    .    ,      4,101,946  ,^  505,651 

Ireland    .     ,    .       1,959,606  „  251,646 


Total      .     32,963,455  4,331,996 

England  is  thereibr^  taxed  out  of  all  proportion  to  tbe  other  pails  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  the  inequality  does  not  rest  here,  for  the  poorest 
counties  in  England,  that  is,  those  having  the  worst  or  most  sandy  sdl, 
have  to  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  burden,  barley  being  principally 
grown  on  those  sandy  soils  which  require  considerable  ouday,  and  6c- 
quently  previous  turnip  cultivation,  to  render  them  at  all  productift 
Hence,  the  tax  on  malt,  so  far  as  it  checks  the  consumption  of  harley, 
throws  those  soils  out  of  cultivation  which  emp)oy  the  most  lahour,  re- 
quire the  most  skill,  and  which  have  been  reclaimed,  as  it  were,  at  the 
greatest  expense  to  the  owner. 

Now,  allowing  the  consumption  of  malt  in  the  United  ELingdom  to  be 
33,000,000- bushels,  and  giving  10  bushels  to  every  hogshead  of  beer, 
the  quantity  of  beer  which  each  individual  would  have  would  he  little 
more  than  one  pint  per  toeek  /  Were  the  tax  taken  off  malt,  we  m^ht 
safely  calculate  on  tke  consumption  rising  to  seven  pints  a-week,  which, 
consuming  231,000,Q00  bushels  of  malt  annually,  would  set  afloat,  in 
one  ingredient  of  the  beer  alone,  a  capital  of  39,600,000/.  annuallTi  it 
the  rate  of  4^.  a  bushel  for  the  extra  amount  of  malt  consumed,  iode- 
pendent  of  its  effects  on  the  health  of  the  people  in  weaning  them  from 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  contracted  in  consequence  of  their  beer  heingEO 
bad  and  so  dear.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  (as  it  could  he  proved 
by  the  writer  in  detail)  to  say,  that  the  total  abolition  of  the  tax  on  in^t 
would  give  circulation  to  a  capital  of  full  ^/f/^  million' sterling  per  anm»! 
But  the  moral  effects  resulting  from  the  repeal  now  advocated  would  be 
incalculably  fax  greater  than  the  pecmiiary.  What  has  raised  Engiaod, 
— a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic, — to  the  lofty  station  she  holds  among 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ?  Has  it  not  been  the  industry,  skiU,  and 
moral  integrity  of  her  sons  ?  of  her  people  at  large  ? — a  people  who  are 
now  sinking  into  an  abyss  of  misery  and  vice,  which  hopcdess,  abject 
poverty  inevitably  engenders  ?  The  farmer's  labourer  no  longer  aita  i< 
the  frugal  but  cheerfril  board  in  his  master's  cottage  :  if  unmanied,  he 
hies,  with  his  diminishing  pittance  of  pay,  to  the  village  gin-shop,  and 
being  without  advantage  in  possessing  a  good  character,  and  withoot  a 
friend  in  a  superior  condition  of  life,  station,  or  age,  he  is  driven,  as  it 
were,  by  necessity  into  the  company  of  the  idle  and  proffigate  of  thi 
hamlet;  and  in  one  night  of  beastly  intoxication,  the  hud-wiougltt 
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earnings  of  the  week  have  vanished.  It  was  not  thus  so  when  the  far- 
mer made  his  own  malt,  brewed  his  own  ale,  and  housed  his  agricultural 
servants,  who  looked  to  him  as  a  friend,  and  gloried  in  the  boast  of 
having  lived  as  man  and  boy  under  the  same  roof  for  half  a  century. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  mere  agricultural  question,  it  is  one  ^hich  affects 
the  condition  of  the  whole  of  the  labouring  poor  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  ta^^ation  on  malt  liquor*  having  contributed  more  than  any  other 
measure  to  demoralize  and  beget  a  desire  for  ^'n,t  which,  it  is  lamentable 
to  think,  will  scarcely  be  eradicated  from  the  existing  generation :  some 
taxes  (as  will  be  subsequently  shown)  press  on  the  industry,  others  on 
the  comforts,  others  on  the  luxuries  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  the 
tax  on  malt  liquors  has  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  temperance  and  social 
order — ^the  main  springs  of  society  and  the  only  real  strength  (under  the 
guidance  of  Divine  Providence)  of  a  nation. 

England  may  go  on  extending  her  cotton  and  woollen  maBU&ctures 
over  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe,  while  her  famishing  infants  are 
doomed  to  suffer  the  horrors  of  a  slavery  which  no  civilized  or  uncivilized 
country  ever  before  witnessed ; — her  lands  may  be  covered  with  rail- 
roads and  machinery,  and  her  warehouses  overflowing  with  merchandise, 
— towers,  and  temples,  and  palaces  may  adorn  her  cities,  and  a  glittering 
splendour  surround  the  throne, — ^but  if,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  indica- 
tions of  national  wealth,  her  people  are  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  unsettled,  more  impoverished,  more  dissolute,  then,  indeed,  her 
very  symbols  of  prosperity  are  but  the  gildings  which  adorn  the  sepul- 
chre to  conceal  the  rottenness  which  is  within. 

[The  House  and  Window  Taxes  in  our  nextl 


*  The  manner  in  wlUcfa  the  price  of  malt  haa  been  enhanced,  ai  taxation  rose, 
it  thus  evinced  in  the  Greenwich  Hospital  returns,  which  show  the  price  paid  for 
malt  per  Winchester  quarter  (including  the  duty)  thus  :*— 

Yean.  Year*.  Yean.  Yean. 


1730 20/0 

1750 24/6 

1760 24/9 

1770 38/3 


1780 31/1 

1790 36/6 

1800 84/0 

1806 86/7 


1826 66/1 

1827 64/10 

1828 61/7 

1833 60/0 


1810 84/6 

1815 69/7 

1820 68/8 

1826 62/0 

The  number  of  malsters  has  also  considerably  decreased  since  1792. 

t  The  quantity  of  horns  made  spirits  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  (inde- 
pendent of  illicit  distillation)  is— for  England,  8,000,000  gallons  ;  Ireland,  9,000,000, 
and  Scotland,  6,000,000  gallons ;  total,  23,000,000  gallons.  The  money  laid  out  by 
tbe  people  in  gin  and  i?hi«ky  aJone,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  is  computed  at 
400,000,000/. !  four-fifths  of  all  the  crime  committed  in  the  country  is  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  During  the  past  year,  32,636  persons  were  taken  into  custody 
for  drunkenneu  alanty  by  the  Metropolitan  Police^,  not  including  assaults,  or  more 
serious  offences,  and  excluding  the  suburbs.  6,000,000/.  of  the  poor  rates  is  owing 
to  gin-drinking.  Of  140  inmates  of  a  London  workhouse,  105  were  brought  di- 
rectly thither  by  dram  drinking,  and  the  remainder  traced  their  misfortunes  to  the 
same ;  and  of  496  lunatic  patiento,  267  lost  their  reason  by  drunkenness.  What 
sea  of  wickedness  is  the  nation  now  plunged  into  ! 


2  o  2 
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EVE. 

BT   THE   LATB   HENRT   NEBLE. 

Wriiien  on  seeing  Mr.  Baily's  Statue  of  Eve  ai  the  Fmntain. 

[The  following  poem  was  written  by  the  unfortunate  Henry  Ncde,  jnst 
before  the  melancholy  termination  of  nis  life :  it  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of 
that  highly-gifted  writer,  and  its  publication  will  add  a  fresh  wreath  to  his 
poetic  ffone.  Those  who  have  seen — ^and  who  has  not? — ^the  escnnste 
piece  of  art  which  called  forth  this  effusion  of  the  ill-£Eited  poet,  will  im- 
mediately recognize  its  graphic  power  of  description,  and  the  fine-toned 
feeling  which  breathes  through  every  line.  We  scarcely  know  which  to 
admire  most,  the  description  of  the  poet  or  the  production  of  the  sculptor. 
They  both  command  our  admiration,  as  both  are  emanations  of  a  kindred 
spint  of  genius,  and  that  of  the  highest  order.] 

Nay,  'tis  no  sculptured  art, — 'tis  she — 'tis  she  I 
The  fatal  fair,  whose  bright  betraying  smile 
Robb'd  man  of  Paradise,  but  taught  him  love  I 
Oh,  more  than  seraph-beauty  1— Even  man 
Is  but "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels ;'' 
While  woman— lovely  woman—all  divine. 
Transcends  their  glittering  hierarchy.    This 
Well  knew  the  subtle  tempter,  who,  albeit 
Himself  the  semblance  of  a  child  of  light 
Could  wear,  yet  chose  a  brighter  minister 
To  lure  to  the  fond  ruin.    Ah !  on  such 
A  face  as  this  our  primal  sire  might  well 
Gaze  away  Eden  I    Who  that  hung  on  lips 
Like  those,  and  listened  to  the  utterings 
Which  made  them  eloquent,  would  still  desire 
The  presence  of  angelic  visitants, 
Or  sigh  for  cherub  warblings  ?    Who  that  felt 
That  soft  heart  beat  to  his,  while  o'er  that  neck, 
Lock'd  in  Love's  fond  embrace,  his  fingers  twined. 
Like  ringdoves  nestling  round  the  tree  of  life. 
Would  deem  she  lured  to  death  ? 

Yet,  yet  she  smiles  I 
Yet  o'er  her  own  sweet  image  hangs  enamour'd ; 
While,  still  and  steadfastly  as  she,  we  gaze. 
And  share  her  rapturous  wonder,  deeming  her 
Scarcely  less  vital  than  ourselves,  and  bi*eathless 

Only  rfom  admiration ! Beautiful ! 

"  The  statue  which  enchants  the  world"  no  more 
Boasts  undivided  homage ;  Britain  claims 
The  laurel  for  her  son,  whose  genius  bids 
Its  sweet  creation  start  to  life  and  light. 
Lovely  as  Pallas,  when  the  brain  of  Jove 
Teemed  with  divine  imaginings. 
May  sth,  1822.  Henry  Nmlh. 
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ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MUSIC  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT 

OF  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY*. 

NO.  IV. 

Musicians,  both  teachers  and  performers,  are  now  a  better-educated 
class  than  formerly,  and,  where  they  are  not  eminent  for  accomplish- 
ments, are,  at  least,  persons  of  some  reading. 

Thus  they  have  become  emulous  of  sustaining  the  character  and 
estimation  of  their  art;  and  amongst  the  distinctions  they  claim  for  it, 
is,  that  music  is  an  universal  language.f  True ;  but  with  this  grain  of 
allowance, — that  scarcely  any  language  is  so  liable  to  various  interpreta- 
tion ;  for  the  force,  and  even  the  direct  and  indirect  meaning  of  that 
interpretation  depends  upon  the  talent  and  the  progression  of  the  per- 
former. We  make  this  remark  a{  the  outset  of  our  review  of  the 
impulse  of  foreign  example  upon  English  taste  and  practice,  because  it 
may  shrewdly  be  suspected  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  compositions 
to  which  we  have  endeavoured,  in  former  essays,  to  establish  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  our  countrymen,  every  other  species,  little  by  little,  though, 
it  must  be  admitted,  very  gradually,  has  been  changed  and  wrought 
into  a  comparatively  new  form  in  execution.  The  powers  of  instru- 
mentalists and  singers  have  been  so  greatly  enlarged,  that  the  very  same 
notation  receives  a  totally  different  expression  from  the  vigour,  the. 
velocity,  and  the  facility  of  performance  in  the  present  age.  This  result 
has,  indeed,  been  perceived  by  close  and  acute  observers  during  the 
transition,  but  not  perhaps  universally,  or  even  generally.  Yet  so  it  is ; 
and  we  steadfastly  beHeve  that  the  finest  song,  if  it  could  be  now  sung 
by  Farinelli  himself,  in  the  manner  he  gave  it  when  at  his  highest  repu- 
tation,—  we  steadfastly  believe  that,  although  it  might  touch  the  reflecting 
and  sensitive  part  of  his  audience,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  voted  a  dull 
and  inferior  matter  by  the  public  at  large.  The  metamorphosis  which 
has  taken  place  is  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  the  institution  of  a  new 
species  of  musical  phraseology — the  multiplication  of  notes,  as  well  as 
the  extremity  of  contrast.  But  the  copiousness  of  the  style  of  music, 
so  to  speak,  is  the  capital  mutation.  Of  this,  English  music,  rightly  so 
called,  is  not  susceptible.  Our  improvement,  (if  improvement  it  may 
be  termed,)  together  with  our  progression,  is  altogether  owing  to  what 
we  have  learned  and  imitated  from  foreign  nations.  If  such  adoptions 
betray  a  want  of  invention,  they  at  least  manifest  a  laudable  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  a  liberality  which  excepts  not  against  the  origin  of  good, 
come  from  wheresoever  it  may. 

The  period  when  our  inquiry  must  commence  was  marked  by  one 
striking  and  important  change, — the  discontinuance  of  the  Musici^ — the 
school  of  singing  from  whence  had  been  derived  the  purest  expression 

*  Continued  from  p.  192,  No.  CLIV. 

•f  "  Unia  ]>ar  de  si  douz  lieni,  les  musidens  de  toutes  les  nations  ne  foraient 
qu'une  seule  famille  qui  ales  xnSmes  goftts,  parle  le  m^me  langage, et  suit  le  m^me 
olijet ;  leurs  ouvrages  sont  ezalt^s  on  critiques  par  des  juges  aiusi  justes  que  oom- 
patens ;. une  noble  Emulation  les  anime,  les  lumierea  se  communiquent  d*uu  bont  de 
VEttrope  i  Tautre ;  et  quelque  part  qu'ils  M  renoontrent,  ila  sont  dans  lear  patrie 
^^DetOp^raem  France j  torn,  i.,  chap,  6. 
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and  the  strictest  taste.    The  practice  which  devoted  them  to  science  had 
heen  felt  to  be  inhuman ^  and  was  proscribed ;  accordingly  that  rndtiDg, 
but  effeminate,  tenderness  and  pathos,  which  were  the  characteristics  of 
the  old  opera,  were  now  to  be  superseded  for  evermore.    With  this  race 
much  of  the  delicacy  and  intense  feeling  of  music  departed ;  but  strength, 
variety,  and  a  manlier  sentiment  succe^ed.     It  is  curious,  however,  to 
listen  to  the  admirers  of  this  class  of  singers,  who^  together  with  those 
tfaey  admired,  are  now  nearly  all  extinct.    All  of  the  past  i^  whom  nt 
have  ever  heard  speak  of  Pacchierotti,  for  instance,  dwdt  with  enthusiasm 
on  his  praises,  and  on  the  e^ts  he  produced.     Clementi»  not  long  be- 
fore his  death,  acknowledged  to  the  writer  of  this  article  his  obligatbns 
to  this  celebrated  Musioo  in  the  fondest  terms.     He  owed,  he  said,  his 
expression,  both  in  playing  and  composing,  to  having  r^arded  atten- 
tively the  expression  of  singers,  and  particularly  to  Paccluerotti,  whoee 
exquisitely  expressive  power  always  brought  him  to  tears.     The  vetenn 
amateur  and  critic,  Liord  Mount  Edgcumbe,  in  many  detached  passages 
of  his  very  unafiected  and  amusing  little  book,  shows  that  he  regrets  the 
loss  of  this  species  of  voice,  and  still  more  of  the  devotedness  of  the 
Musid  to  their  art,  for  he  speaks  of  the  change  as  an  '*  acknowledged 
declhie  of  singing  in  general;''  and  says,  directly  after,  *^  that  another 
cause  has  certainly  contributed  to  it,  and  that  is  the  diflferenoe  of  the 
voices  of  the  male  performers."    That  the  art  has  sufifered  in  some 
particulars  there  can  be  no  question,  but  it  has,  as  undoubtedly,  gained 
m  others.    The  limits  which  the  contracted  vaices  of  the  arl^dal 
soprani  set  to  composers  have  been  broken  down, — a  masculine  eoergf 
in  execution,  ornament,  and  declamation,  has  replaced  their  feeble,  thoo^ 
pathetic  and  polished  style.    If  not  dissolved,  We  are  raided  as  weQ 
as  moved,  and  altogether  by  loftier  emotions,    since  we  have  hid 
Tramezzani,  Bniham,  Garcia,  and  Donzelli,  for  the  heroes  of  the  Italin 
stage.    Each,  however,  had  their  beauties ;  but  humanity  will  applaud 
the  banishment  of  the  barbarous  custom,  and  every  heart  will  re^muL 
Marchesi  and  Rubineili  had  passed  away, — a  very  wretched  successor 
in  the  person  of  Roselli  had  sunk  unnotioeid,  and  the  fiune  of  the  Italian 
opera  had  beeh  supported  by  Mara,  when,  towards  the  dose  of  the  last 
century,  Banti  arrived.    It  has  happened  almost  invariably  that  the 
prima  donna  has  cast  the  men  into  shadow,  and  thus  the  attainments  of 
one  performer  have  frequently  been  the  substitute  for  an  opera  supported 
in  all  its  parts  by  a  tolerable  quantity  of  talent.    Such  was  emineotlj 
the  case  when  Banti  appeared  in  England.    At  so  low  an  ebb  was  the 
King's  Theatre,  that,  in  '*  Semiramide,"  Roselli,  and  Rovedino,  a  coarse 
bftse  raised  into  a  tenor,  were  her  only  support.     Our  object,  however, 
is  not  to  give  a  history  of  the  opera,  but  to  mark  the  progress  of  art  in 
this  country  as  connected  with  foreign  professors.    Banti  was  highly 
gifted  by  nature,  indifferently  trained  in  science.     She  had  the  nine^- 
nine  parts  of  the  hundred, — a  magnificent  voioe,  rich,  powerful,  aikd  ex- 
tensive.    She  had  also  that  intuitive  feeling  that  enters  with  an  enei^, 
which  commands  the  sympathy  of  others,  into  eveiy  minute  characteristic 
and  capability  of  the  music  she  sung.     The  extended  range  of  modem 
art  almost  demands  of  a  singer,  especialiy  during  her  struggle  fir  emi- 
nence^ a  knowledge  of  the  more  mechanical  branches.    To  these  Banti, 
who  retained  the  coarseness  of  her  early  indigence,  (she  was  a  street 
singer,)  could  never  be  brought  to  submit.    The  Attempts  made  to  tesdi 
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her  even  the  mdiments  of  music  fiiiled ;  she  ooold  not;  be  subjected  to 
the  labour;  Her  powers  of  perception  and  imitation  she  felt  were  equal 
to  sustain  her  flight,  and  to  them  she  trusted'.  But  though  Banti  was 
admired  and  followed,  she  did  not  enlarge  the  sphere  of  her  art^ — she 
maintained,  **  without  co-rival,  all  her  dignities,"  but  she  did*  not  add 
to  them. 

Up  to  this  time,  indeed,  there  had  been  few,  if  any,  extravaffancies* 
introduced.  Composers  had  been  satisfied  with  comparatively  plain 
notation,  and  rather  sought  to  adapt  sound  to  sense  than  to  enlarge  th« 
phraseology  of  music.  A  more  strikilig  proof,  perhaps,  of  tins  adherence 
to  the  maxims  of  former  schools  can  hurdly  be  cited,  than  the  fact  that 
Grassini,  the  female  who  followed  Banti,  and  whose  voice  was  a  noble 
eontr'  alto,  obtained  more  fame  by  smging  the  exceedingly  simple  and 
plain  air  in  *^  II  Ratto  di  Proserpina,"  '*  Paga  fiii,"  dian  from  all  hef 
other  efibrts.  This  song  contains  very  few  notes,  no  passages ;  and  its 
melody,  though  touching,  requires  infinite  delicacy  and  truth  of  ex« 
pression  to  set  it  off.  No  one  has  ever  attempted  it  with  success,  ot, 
indeed,  at  all,  since  Grassini. 

But  a  new  era  was  about  to  commence.  Braham  had  been  engaged 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  the  most  florid  singer  that  had  ever  appeared  ) 
Billington,  also,  was  extolled  for  heifiorihire  and  prodi^es  of  execution* 
But  these  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  volume,  majesty,  power,  and  daritig 
of  Madame  Catalani^  who  came  to  this  country  in  18CN6. 

This  wonderful  singer  has  undergone  the  fate  of  all  greatness — to  b^ 
as  much  under  as  over  rated.  On  her  first  arrival,  she  was  esteemed 
above  measure  by  her  admirers,  and,  indeed,  by  the  public  at  large ;  f&t 
it  was  impossible  to  hear  her  without  being  struck  by  her  rare  poweirs ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  amongst  scientific  judges,  especially  those  of  the 
old  school,  some  a&cted  to  despise  her  attainments,  and  some  really  did 
despise  them.  The  same  discrepancies  of  judgment  attended  her  through^ 
out  her  whole  career ;  and  the  feeling  against  her  became  more  general 
towards  the  end,  because  her  inoidinate  desire  of  supremacy,  and  die 
means  taken  by  Uiose  around  her  to  keep  all  rivals  from  her  throne,  welt 
of  a  kind  to  raise  at  once  contempt  and  animosity.  But  let  us  do  her 
justice.  Her  voice  was  of  the  finest  description.  When  she  first  came 
to  England,  we*  find,  upon  consulting  the  written  records  we  made  on 
hearing  her,  that  it  had  not  that  volume  and  richness  it  afterwards 
attained,  and  which  gave  a  splendour  to  her  performance  no  other  singer 
could  reach.  Her  facility  seemed  prodigious ;  and  her  manner  of  exe- 
cuting passages  common  to  other  singers  was  esteemed  to  be  novel  and 
expressive.  Her  multiplication  of  notes  was  at  that  day  deemed  asto* 
nishing ;  her  precision  of  intonation,  and  velocity  in  arpeggie  and  pas^ 
sages  of  semitones,  not  less  extraordinary.   She  ^ien  gave  her  omamentft 

*  From  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  each  suoeeflsive  age  has  oomplained 
of  innovations  destructive  of  the  purity  of  ezpressiou.  It  would,  however,  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  the  most  cultivated  and  best  taste  to  decide,  after  a  t^vision 
of  the  masic  of  the  past  centuries,  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  against,  not  alons 
the  ornamental  additions,  but  the  varieties  of  performance.  If  the  mere  muldptt^ 
cation  of  notes  be  any  test,  Rossini  is  the  heaviest  of  all  offenders.  But  what  say 
his  followers  and  the  world  at  large  ?  Why,  that  he  has  made  music  so  animated^ 
And  Invented  so  novel,  various,  and  lively  a  mode  of  expression,  that  he  has  ren« 
dered  all  preceding  composers  dull  by  comparison.  The  real  truth  is,  that  knucfa 
bsauty  i^pertaias  both  to  simpla  mekody  snd  ilorid  eoupoiitioQ 
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more  soito  voce^  in  a  more  subdued  tone  than  had  been  customaiy.  Sndi 
were  the  impressionB  she  made  on  her  first  appearance.  Afiennrdi, 
she  cultivated  a  loftier  expression,  and  assumed  with  success  the  msgni- 
ficenoe  and  grandeur  for  which  nature  had  so  nobly  fitted  her.  Nor  wis 
she  less  at  home  in  the  comic  opera.  Her  Susanna,  in  ^  Le  Nozse  di 
Figaro,"  was  enchanting  alike  for  its  delicate  yet  decided  humour  and 
coquettry :  her  Amalthea,  in  '^  II  Fanatico  per  la  Musica,"  was  even 
more  arch  and  captivating.  Her  person  sustained  her  voice ;  for  tbe 
was  beautiful,  commanding,  and  graceful  beyond  most  women;  while 
every  feeling  was  instantly  betrayed,  because  her  expression  was  impul- 
sive, and  as  irresistible  to  herself  as  to  others.  In  a  word,  she  &iev 
her  whole  soul  into  her  performance,  and  consequently  employed  all  her 
fiiculties  with  the  earnestness  and  the  energy  that  belong  to  the  inspin- 
tions  of  genius  alone.  In  her  later  visits  to  England,  more  effort  wis 
visible,  and  she  gave  herself  up  to  all  sorts  of  styles,  not  omitting  ain 
with  variations,  and  English  ballads.  Amongst  the  former,  she  gave 
Rode's  violin  solo  (called  Rode's  variations)  ;  and  amongst  the  latta, 
**  Sweet  Home;"  '*  God  save  the  King,"  and  '^  Rule  Britannia,"  she 
sang  with  a  degree  of  power  and  expression  surpassing  all  others.  But 
as  money  became  the  ruling  temptation  at  last  to  those  who  were  iote- 
rested  in  her  engagements,  and  as  her  passion  for  notoriety,  rather  than 
a  just  fame,  was  as  inordinate  as  undiscriminating,  she  was  submitted  to 
the  degradation  of  singing  between  the  play  and  farce  at  the  English 
theatres,  and  thus  was  cruelly  degraded  from  her  proper  level.  How 
seldom  it  happens  that  good  sense  teaches  great  artists  when  and  where 
to  stop !  ^ 

But  our  business  lies  with  the  influence  of  her  vast  talents  upon  the 
art  and  upon  the  taste  of  our  countrymen ;  and  it  will  be  found  to  reside 
rather  in  advancing  their  knowledge  of  what  was  possible  than  in  any 
positive  improvement  of  style  or  manner.  The  leading  fact  is,  thi^ 
Catalani's  powers  were  above  imitation.  The  splendour  of  her  voice,— 
its  force,  richness,  and  flexibility, — no  one  who  was  not  as  highly  gifted 
by  nature  could  hope  to  convey.  Perhaps,  of  all  the  English  artists. 
Miss  Paton  alone,  by  some  very  faint  and  feeble  mannerisms,  could,  at 
the  time,  be  accused  of  direct  imitation,  and  even  then,  much  more  in 
gesture  than  in  singing.  But  from  Braham  and  Catalani,  conjomtly, 
the  English  public  first  learned  to  accept  surprise  in  lieu  of  the  gratifi- 
cation of  pure  expression, — to  tolerate  extravagance,  of  whatsoever  kind, 
— and  to  merge  all  reflective  pleasure  in  the  wonder  of  the  momeot 
There  the  deeper  emotions  were  surrendered  at  once,  and  a  lighter  species 
of  entertainment  displaced  that  union  of  sentiment  and  sound  which  was 
directed  to  the  nobler  aflections.  A  more  important  change  in  natural 
musical  feeling  could  scarcely  be  imagined ;  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  was  accomplished  declares  that  the  transmutation  of  Englishmen,  from 
a  reflecting  to  an  enjoying  people,  had  already  gone  far. 

From  our  former  essays,  it  will  have  been  perceived  and  understood 
that  the  music  of  the  country,  strictly  speaking,  had  hitherto  been,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  country.  It  was  addressed  almost 
exclusively  to  the  lofty  or  the  deep  passions :  even  the  operas  of  the 
anterior  age,  we  have  shown,  partook,  in  no  small  d^;r6e,  of  this  grave 
and  exalt^  character,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  one  great  composer 
(Handel)  having  been  alike  engaged. upon  the  drama  and  the  oratorio. 
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Tbe  part-muflic  had  also  been  derived  from  the  church,  through  the 
several  gradatioDs  of  madrigals  and  glees.  But  these  serious  affections 
were  almost  at  once  removed  by  the  more  brilliant  stimulant  and  mar* 
vellous  attainments  of  these  extraordinary  musicians,  for  whose  peculiar 
powers  composers  were  engaged  to  write. 

The  pleasures  of  music  thus  became  those  of  amazement  and  physical 
satiety  rather  than  of  intellectual  satisfaction.  In  truth  the  intellect 
had  little  (in  so  far  as  this  style  was  concerned)  to  do  with  it.  It  is  a 
no  less  curious  particular,  that  the  nobler  efforts  of  both  Braham  and 
Catalani,  their  oratorio  singing  and  their  songs  of  majesty,  in  the  first 
burst  of  the  astonishment  created  by  their  power,  facility,  and  variety, 
were  little  thought  of  in  comparison  with  the  prodigies  of  their  execution. 
Thus  the  capital  changes  effected  in  the  public  judgment  were  the 
subsequent  indifference  to  propriety  and  to  the  adaptation  of  sound  to 
sense,  and  these  induced  the  relish,  the  positive  approbation  of  whatever 
extravagancies  singers  adventured  to  append  to  the  song,  whatever 
transmutation  of  the  original  they  chose  to  hazard.  By  such  expedients, 
novelty  waa  added  to  amazement,  and  the  higher  and  more  durable 
affections  dependent  upon  music  were  all  suspended  by  the  lighter,  more 
poignant,  and  livelier  impressions  of  the  moment.  This,  we  repeat,  was 
the  signal  change. 

When  we  look  over  the  music  chiefly  preferred  by  Catalani,  we  are 
compelled  to  task  our  recollection  for  the  manner  of  performing  it,  to 
enable  us  to  discover  what  could  be  the  charm.  The  airs  of  Pucitta  and 
Portogallo  contain  literally  nothing  in  the  way  of  execution  that  a 
scholar,  the  least  advanced,  would  not  easily  perform.  A  future  age 
will  be  even  more  perplexed  to  apprehend  how  Catalani  raised  to  hersdf 
such  a  name,  and  was  so  celebrated  as  well  as  so  much  censured  for  her 
extravagancies,  than  we  of  this  day  are  puzzled  to  conceive  the  effects 
produced  in  their  time  by  Farinelli  and  the  singers  of  Handel's  operas, 
so  mechanical  and  so  dull  do  they  seem  to  us  beyond  the  mere  simplicity 
and  sweetness  of  the  traits  of  melody.  The  secret,  however,  lies  not  in 
what  we  see  in  the  notation,  but  in  what  we  do  not  see ;  not  in  the 
written,  but  in  the  unwritten  embellishments,  and  in  the  fire,  force, 
velocity,  and  feeling  with  which  she  gave  every  thing  her  volatile  fancy 
imagined.  This  distinction,  indeed,  constitutes  the  essential  difference 
between  the  results  of  literature,  painting,  and  sculpture,  and  those  of 
music  and  the  drama.  In  the  former,  every  effect  is  definite;  it  is 
submitted  permanently  to  the  fidelity  of  the  understanding  and  the  eye. 
In  the  latter,  almost  every  thing  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  singer 
and  the  actor,  and  their  graces  of  manner  and  emphasis  die  with  them. 
It  will  be  alike  impossible  to  transmit  to  posterity  any  just  notion  of 
Mrs.  Siddons'  reading  the  letter  in  ^*  Macbeth,"  or  her  management  of 
the  banquet  scene,  and  the  high  expression  of  Catalani  in  '*  Vittima 
sventurata,"  or  her  archness,  gaiety,  and  power  in  the  duet  of  Don  Febro 
and  AmalUiea — "  Con  patienza." 

If  our  remarks  are  confined  to  the  influence  of  female  talent,  it  is 
because  there  were  no  men  (Braham  excepted)  during  this  interval  who 
gave  any  impulse  to  the  art.  Viganoni  was  elegant  but  feeble,  and, 
indeed,  he  was  declining  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  we  have 
undertaken  to  illustrate.  Tramezzani  attracted  a  good  share  of  admi- 
ration, but  it  waa  rather  as  an  actor,  and  for  his  personal  graces,  than 
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«s  a  nnger.    His  Toice  wu  limited,  his  style  witfacAit  tny  partiodsr 
distinction)  yet  his  manner  was  energetic  and  sensitive;  and  althoogh 
Mozart  had,  in  his  operas,  given  such  prominence  to  the  bass,*  ns 
singer  of  that  class  had  yet  appeared  to  exalt  the  character  of  that  spedcs 
of  voice  to  the  degree  it  has  since  attained.    Morelli  and  Naldi  west 
considered  to  be  excellent  comic  actors,  bat  thus  mnst  end  tiieir  ptalse, 
as  l^e  one  was  coarse  and  the  other  nasal.    The  impn)vement,  Uierefore^ 
was  only  that  of  the  general  progression  of  the  science  during  the  long 
interval  that  succeeded.    It  is,  however,  wordiy  obflervation,  that  the 
ascendancy  of  one  singer  (Catalani)  would  stop  the  career  of  a  composer 
like  Mozart.     She  disliked  to  sing  his  music  from  its  rhythmical  and 
.chaste  character,  and  it  was  not  until  the  decline  of  her  dominioti  tint 
Mozart  was  allowed  in  this  country  the  natural  splendours  of  bis  geniuA. 
The  transition  which  the  construction  of  the  opera  was  now  undergoing 
from  its  two  long-preserved  distinctions,  serious  and  comic,  into  a  mixed 
domestic  character,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  decline  of  the  art  of  singing 
and  the  absence  of  fine  voices  of  every  species.    To  this  the  noble  critie 
we  have  before  cited  attributes  the  change  of  dialo^e  conducted  hj 
recitative  in  the  elder  dramas  into  the  concerted  pieces  of  the  more 
snodenu    And  there  appears  to  be  some  reason  in  the  reaction  of  this 
construction  of  opera  upon  the  singers,  who  are  certainly  brought  Icbb 
prominently  forward  where  concerted  pieced  fbiioi  the  greateat  portion  of 
&e  piece.f 

*  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe  is  right  in  his  oonjecture,  thftt  Mosart  was  led  to  Ml 
apparent  preference  of  the  bass  over  the  tenor  in  ^^  11  Don  Gievanni  **  and  *"*■  he  None 
di  Figaroi**  by  writing  f6t  a  particular  singer.  Figaro  was  ooitipoised  for  Bennnd. 
Kelly  rdateB  the  following  interesting  anmdote  of  the  first  rehearaal : — *<  M onrt 
was  on  the  stage  with  his  crimson  pelisse  and  gold  leoed  cooked  hat,  giving  the  tiow 
of  the  mnsic  to  the  orchestra.  Figaro*s  song,  '  Non  piik  andrai  far  iaSkmt 
amoroso/  Bennuci  gave  with  the  greatest  animationi  and  power  of  voice.  I  was 
standing  close  to  Mokarti  who,  wito  voce,  was  repeating  Bravo !  bravo  !  Benmid ; 
and  when  Bennuci  came  16  the  fine  passage  '  Chenibino,  alia  vittoria,  alia  gloHa 
militar,'  which  he  gave  out  with  Stentorian  lattga,  the  effect  waa  eleetricftf  itscU; 
for  the  whole  of  the  performers  on  the  stage,  and  those  in  the  orchestra,  as  if  actuatei 
by  one  feeling  of  delight,  vociferated  *  Bravo !  bravo !  Maestro.  Viva,  viva,  fremk 
Mo2art.*  Those  in  the  orchestra  I  thought  would  never  have  ceased  applaudiag, 
by  beating  the  bows  of  their  violins  against  the  music  ^esks.  The  little  man 
acknowledged,  by  repeated  obeisances,  bis  thanks  for  the  distingnighed  mark  sf 
enthusiastic  applause  bestowed  npon  faim."^-Xe^«  iCemnuemca^  voL  I. 

f  <<  The  construction  of  thets  newly-invented  pieoes  is  essentially  different  fraa 
the  old.  The  dialogue,  which  used  to  be  carried  on  in  redtative,  and  which,  ia 
Metastasio's  operas,  is  often  so  beautiful  and  interesting,  is  now  ci&t  up  (and 
rendered  unintelligible,  if  it  were  worth  listening  to)  into  peszi  crmcertati,  or  long 
singing  conversations,  which  present  a  tedious  successibn  of  unconnected,  ever- 
changing  motives,  having  nothing  to  do  with  each  odier ;  and  if  a  satisfactory  air  is 
for  a  moment  introduced,  which  &e  ear  would  like  to  dwell  upon,  to  hear  modulated, 
varied,  and  again  returned  to,  it  is  broken  off  before  it  is  well  understood  or 
sufficiently  heard,  by  a  sudden  transition  into  a  totally  different  melody,  time,  and 
key,  and  recurs  no  more ;  so  that  no  impression  can  be  made,  or  recbllection  of  it 
preserved.  Single  songs  are  almost  exploded,  for  which  one  good  reason  may  be 
given,  that  there  are  few  singers  capame  of  singing  them.  Even  a  priaMHloana, 
who  would  formerly  have  tomplained  at  having  lete  than  three  or  four  airs  allotted 
to  her,  is  now  satisfied  with  one  trifling  cavatina  for  a  whole  opera.  The 
acknowledged  decline  of  singing  in  general  (which  the  Italians  themselves  are 
obliged  to  confess)  has  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned  this  change.  But 
another  cause  has  certainly  contributed  to  it,  and  that  is,  the  diffarenoe  <rf  the  voices 
pf  the  male  performers.    Sopranos  have  long  ceased  to  «ci9t|  but  tenon  for  a  bag 
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But  if  we  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  st&ge,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  similar  changes  have  been  gradually  going  on  both  in 
die  ballet  of  action  and  the  drama,  properly  bo  called.  The  great 
Noverre,  so  highly  commended  by  Arteaga,*  and  to  extolled  throughout 
Europe,  stooped  even  in  his  lofty  course,  and  gave  the  first  example,  in 


while  filled  their  place.  Now  even  these  bare  become  so  tcaroe,  that  Italy  caa 
produce  no  more  tnan  two  or  three  very  good  ones ;  the  generality  of  Voices  Srs 
basset,  which,  fof  want  of  better,  are  thnist  up  into  the  first  characters,  even  in 
serious  operas,  where  they  used  only  to  occupy  the  last  place,  to  the  manifest  injury 
of  melody  and  total  subversion  of  harmony,  in  wbich  the  lowest  part  is  their  peculiar 
province.  These  new  first  singers  are  called  by  the  novel  appellation  of  batib 
otmtoHtef  (which,  by-the-bye,  is  a  kind  of  apcdogy,  and  an  acknowledgment  that  they 
ought  not  to  sing,)  and  tike  the  lead  in  operas  with  almost  as  much  propriety  as  if 
the  double  bass  were  to  do  so  in  the  orchestra,  and  play  the  part  of  the  first  fiddle. 
A  bass  voice  is  too  unbending  and  deficient  in  sweetness  for  single  songs,  and  fit 
onlv  for  those  of  inferior  character,  or  of  the  buffb  style.  In  duettos  it  doek  not 
coalesce  well  with  a  female  voice,  on  account  of  the  too  great  distance  between  them, 
and,  in  fuller  pieces,  the  ear  cannot  be  satisfied  wlUuiut  loniie  good  intetmediata 
voices  to  fill  np  the  interval  and  complete  the  harmony.  Yet  three  or  four  bataet 
now  frequently  overpower  one  weak  tenor,  who  generally  plays  but  a  subordinata 
part.  Composers,  therefore,  having  few  good  voices,  and  few  good  singers  to  write 
for,  have  been  obliged  to  adapt  their  compositions  to  the  abilities  of  those  who  wenft 
to  perform  them ;  and  ai  four,  five,  or  six  moderAte  perlbrmerd  produce  a  better 
effect  jointly  than  they  could  by  their  single  efforts,  songs  have  disappeared,  and 
interminable  quartettes,  quintettes,  sestettos,  &c,  usurp  their  place.  Every  opera 
is  filled  with  sucb  pieces,  which,  in  fact,  are  so  many  finales,  such  as  were  never 
nsed  but  at  the  end  of  the  acts  of  comic  operas,  to  which  alone  they  are  appropriate. 
Thes«^  after  wearying  the  attention  for  a  longer  time  than  half  a  docen  old  songs, 
generally  conclude  by  a  noisy  crash  of  voices  and  instmments,  in  which  the  harmony 
is  frequently  distncted,  each  personage  engaged  in  the  scene  having  perhaps  to 
express  a  different  passion,  and  the  whole  vociu  part  almost  overpowered  by  so  loud 
and  busy  an  kccompanlment,  that  the  voices  themselves  are  nearly  lost.  It  is  really 
distressing  to  hear  the  kAding  voice  strained  almost  to  cracking  in  order  to  be 
audible  over  a  full  chonis  and  full  orchestra  strengthened  often  by  tmmpete^ 
trombones,  kettle-drumi,  and  all.' the  noisiest  instruments ;  I  confess  that  I  derive 
little  or  no  pleasure  from  these  pieces,  which,  to  my  ears,  are  scarcely  music,  bat 
mere  noise.  It  is  evident  that,  in  such  compositions,  each  individual  singer  has 
likUe  room  for  displaying  either  a  fine  voice  or  good  singing,  and  that  power  of  fnngB 
is  more  essential  than  either.  Very  good  singers,  therefore,  are  scarcely  necessary, 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  though  there  are  now  none  so  good,neidier  are  ther» 
many  so  bad,  as  I  remember  in  the  inferior  characters.  In  these  levelling  days, 
equalization  has  extended  itself  to  the  stage  and  musical  profession,  and  a  kind  of 
mediocrity  of  talent  prevails,  which,  if  it  did  not  occasion  the  invention  df  thesd 
meIo>dramatic  pieces,  is  at  least  very  favourable  to  their  execution.** 

^  "The  celebrated  Noverre  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  oonftnnation  of  this  opt* 
nion,  by  the  publication  of  his  letters  On  dancing,  in  which,  taking  the  ancients  as 
his  models,  he  endeavoured,  with  equal  spirit  ahd  ingenuity,  to  re-establish  it  upon 
the  system  used  by  lUus,  Pitades,  and  Batillus.  No  writet  has  ever  ennobled  the 
art  of  dandng  like  Noverre.  The  mysteries  which  he  deve^opes  are  so  extraordi- 
nary, the  doquence  with  which  he  assails  the  fancy,  to  finish  with  the  feet,  so  per* 
suasive,  that  it  is  not  his  fault  if  all  the  literati  do  not  abandon  the  other  sciences 
to  become  dancers.  Nor  d!d  he  content  himself  with  literary  speculations  alone, 
bat  reduced  to  practice  that  which  he  had  taught  others  by  nispen.  All  Europe 
agreed  in  praising  and  admiring  '  The  I>Bath  of  Hercules,'  '  llie  Murder  of  lier 
Children  by  Medea,'  and  others  of  his  ballets  got  up  by  himself,  and  successfully 
performed  at  the  theatre  of  Stutgard,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  a  distinguished  Msscenas  of  music  and  the  drama,  (whose  finances  were  abso- 
hitely  mined  by  his  opera  establishment)  His  *•  Semiramide,*  founded  on  Vol* 
taire's,  set  to  music  by  the  immortal  Gluck,and  bronght  out  at  Vienna,  almost  made 
the  spectators  treMbre^  leaving  them  in  'doubt  whether  Ae  effects  they  experienced 
were  produced  by  the  terrible  argument,  the  foroe  end  simplicity  of  the  action,  or 
the  expreniott  Hid  mth  of  the  ttuksicii*' • 
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his  ballet  of  ^^  The  Deserter  of  Naples."  He  conceived  the  just  idea, 
that  the  natural  affections  would  produce  a  deeper  and  more  horned 
interest  than  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  or  even  the  deities  of  the  cltaskal 
mythology.  The  example  spread,  and  tragedy  was  brought  down  to 
ordinary  life.'^  Upon  our  own  stage  instances  now  multiplied  in  all  the 
three  species,  and  the  discovery  was  adopted  and  established.  It  was, 
indeed,  amongst  the  effects  of  the  general  progression,  and  belongs  to 
the  intellectual  conversion  we  have  so  often  observed  and  alluded  to. 
The  deeper  and  more  sublime  yielded  to  the  lighter  and  livelier  emo- 
tions ;  it  affected  not  only  the  construction  of  the  music  of  the  stage, 
but  of  music  universally. 

This  little-varying  state  of  things  continued  for  an  interval  of  era- 
siderable  duration,  though  singers  of  great  merit  arrived.  Fodor,  Cam- 
porese,t  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  Caradori,  and  Colbran,^  deserve  especial  regard 
as  artistes  of  great  natural  and  acquired  talents.  The  operas  of  Mozart, 
Cimarosa,  and  Zingarelli,  took  their  turns  with  others  of  less  note  and 
inferior  genius;  but  there  could  be  said  to  be  no  visible  movement 
either  in  the  arte  del  canto  or  in  composition  till  the  rise  of  Rossini  and 
the  appearance  of  Madame  Pasta, — two  events  which  have  materiallj 
altered  the  taste,  not  of  the  English  alone,  but  of  the  world. 

The  perfection  at  which  this  great  artiste  (and  to  no  singer  can  the 
term  be  with  such  strict  propriety  applied)  has  arrived,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  force  of  genius  and  industry  over  natural  disqua- 
lifications that  vocal  science  has  ever  exhibited.  About  the  year  181S 
or  1816,  she  was  in  this  country,  bearing  her  maiden  name  of  Neri, 
and,  without  the  slightest  disparagement,  she  could  not  be  esteemed 
above  the  third  rank.  So  little  promise,  indeed,  was  there  attached  to 
her  performance,  that  no  expectation  could  then  be  formed  of  her  ever 
realising  even  tolerable  excellence.  Her  voice  was  harsh,  rough,  and 
unequal ;  her  intonation  imperfect  beyond  endurance,  especially  as  it 
was  balanced  by  no  equivalents  of  expression.  Some  few  years  after 
she  re-appeared  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude — a  great  singer,  a  greater 
actress.  We  shall  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  scientific  character  and  details  of  Pasta's  ainging,  to  the  ex- 
tended description  in  Stendhal's  "  Vie  de  Rossini,"  and  the  **  QuarteriT 
Musical  Magazine  and  Review. "§  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
to  lay  in  the  grander  outlines. 

^  Moore*B  *'  Gamester"  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  the  most  touching,  the 
most  true,  and  the  most  morally-effective  play  in  the  English  language. 

f  Camporese  was  a  gentlewoman  in  mind  and  in  manner,  but  still  unable  to 
resist,  at  all  times,  the  insolences  to  which  her  situation  exposed  her.  At  a  re- 
hearsal of  ^  Pietro  TKremita,**  she  commenced  the  exquisite  quartett  *^  Hi  manes 
la  voce."  **  E  vero'f^  whispered  Mad.  Ronzi,  but  loud  enough  fur  the  bystanders  to 
hear,  which  Camporese  instantly  chastised  by  a  box  on  the  ear — <*  Tantaene  animis 
ccBlestibus  ins  ?*' 

X  This  splendid  woman,  and  no  less  splendid  singer,  had  lost  the  better  portion 
of  her  powers  when  she  visited  this  country  as  the  wife  of  Rossini,  during  the  aes- 
son  of  Benelli's  management.  It  was  to  this  lady  that  Cresoentini  is  reported  to 
have  anticipated  her  coming  eminence—''  LorsquMl  la  jugea  capable  de  piendie 
son  essor,  il  proph^tisa  la  reputation  dont  elle  devoit  jouir  un  jour  en  diisnt, 
<  Je  ne  pente  pas  qu'ii  n'y  aU  en  Europe  im  taient  pint  beau  que  te  tiem.*  II  acoom* 
pagna  cet  6loge  du  don  de  toute  sa  musique.'* 

{  It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  publication  had  not  been  eo  hastily  abandoned. 
Since  our  first  article  was  written,  ^  The  Harmonioon'*  has  dso  been  given  up, 
and  England  has  now  no  literary  work  to  carry  forward  the  progress  of  musical 
events  or  musical  philosophy.  What  a  bitter  practical  sarcasm  upon  our  want  of 
taste  as  a  nation ! 
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The  extraordinary  distinction  which  has  raised  her  to  such  eminence — 
making  the  first  and  most  necessary  allowance  for  her  intellectual  supe- 
riority, and  a  sensibility  to  musicad  and  passionate  effects  of  extraor«- 
dinary  delicacy — ^her  peculiar  distinction,  we  say,  sprang  from,  nay,  even 
now  resides,  in  the  very  imperfection,  as  it  woidd  have  been  previously 
considered,  of  her  voice.  Hitherto  equality  and  uniformity  of  vocaliza- 
tion, the  homogeneity  of  the  tone,  had  been  deemed  to  be  the  supremest 
quality  which  instruction  could  bestow.  For  this  the  young  artist  toiled 
through  the  most  tedious  of  all  practice ;  but  such  equsdization  was  im- 
possible to  Pasta.  Her  organ  was  naturally  a  mezzo  soprano.  She, 
however,  discovered  a  means  (or,  at  least,  used  it  more  visibly  and  more 
successfully  than  any  other  singer)  of  attaining  three  different  registers. 
By  this  expedient,  in  addition  to  an  uncommon  extent  of  compass,  she 
attained  a  power  of  diversifying  the  tone  according  to  the  emotion  she 
wished  to  express.  Her  lower  notes  were  by  nature  husky.*  We  have 
known  instances  where  the  practice  indispensable  to  obtain  sounds  so 
low  in  the  scale  has  polished  away  this  roughness  ;t  but  Madame  Pasta 
voluntarily  retains  it,  and,  in  the  darker  passions,  uses  it  with  prodigious 
effect ;  the  middle  of  her  scale  was  also  by  nature  the  best,  that  is,  the 
most  powerful  and  richly-toned  portion.  The  same  skill  and  persever- 
ance which  directed  her  to  apply  to  the  most  useful  ends  the  formation 
of  these  notes  of  her  scale,  enabled  her  to  cultivate  her  falsetto,  or  head- 
voice,  up  to  an  equally  rare  perfection.  M.  de  Stendhal  X  appears  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  fact,  that  it  is  by  three  registers  that  Pasta's  voice 
is  formed;  he  therefore  adopts  the  common  division  into  two,  the  chest 
and  the  head  voices.  But  having  explained  the  distinction,  we  cannot 
describe  in  better  terms  than  he  has  employed  the  manner  and  the  effects 
produced  by  the  artiste,  whose  empire  over  her  hearers  is  so  certain  and 
so  absolute ;  we  shall  therefore  translate  two  or  three  passages  of  his 
work. 

*'  It  is  with  astonishing  skiU,"  he  says,  ^^  that  Madame  Pasta  unites 
her  head  and  chest  voice ;  she  displays  the  supremest  art  in  the  variety 
of  agreeable  and  exciting  effects  which  she  produces  by  this  combina- 
tion. In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  she  heightens  or  alters  the  colouring 
of  a  phrase  of  melody,  by  introducing  her  falsette,  even  in  the  middle  of 
her  scale,  or  by  using  alternately  notes  of  the  falsette  and  of  the  chest 
voice.  She  employs  this  expedient  with  the  same  facility  of  blending 
in  the  middle  as  in  the  highest  notes  of  the  chest  voice.§ 

*  This  imperfection  was  dignified,  by  her  foreign  admirers,  by  the  phrase  of 
*'  sons  voiieet"  which  some  of  onr  English  critics  adopted  in  the  term**  veiled  sonnds." 
The  real  truth  isi  her  voice  was  husky,  because  these  notes  were  beyond  her  fair 
compass.    Genius  converted  this  defect  into  a  beauty. 

t  Malibran  is  an  example.  Her  father  (Garcia)  taught  according  to  this  method 
of  three  registers,  and  where  the  chett  will  bear  it  (which  is  perhaps  not  one  out  of 
8  thousand)  the  best  results  follow.  Where  the  chest  is  weak,  it  is  not  only  fatal 
to  the  voice,  but  very  likely  to  be  so  to  life  itself*  The  exhaustion  of  the  practice 
is  dreadfuL 

X  The  gentleman's  true  name  is  Beyle. 

§  When  the  voice  is  trained  to  three  registers,  many  notes  of  the  middle  portion 
are  formed  by  the  commixture  of  the  head  and  chest  voice,  in  a  manner  so  artful, 
that  the  singer  can  at  pleasure  swell  the  tone  to  the  full  power  of  the  natural,  or 
attenuate  it  to  the  softest  sound  of  the  falsette — or  thus  use  either  quality :  a 
most  liquid  and  beautiful  shake  is  attained  upon  parts  of  the  scale,  where  the  use 
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^<  The  heai  Toice  of  Madame  Pasta  has  a  character  akMMt  entirely 
appoaite  to  her  cheat  voice.  It  is  brilliant,  rapid,  pure,  fienk,  and  k 
an  admirable  lightness.  In  a  descending  passage,  she  possesses  the 
power  of  i^ttenu^txi^^  the  tone  to  such  an  inconceivable  degree,  thsl  the 
existence  of  any  sound  becomes  almost  a  matter  pf  donbt. 

^^  Such  refinement  of  colouring,  such  powerful  and  varied  mesai) 
are  necessary  to  Pasta,  to  give  expression  to  the  forcible  conception 
that  is  pecuUar  to  her, — a  conception  always  just,  and  Which,  dMn^h 
modified  according  to  the  rules  of  the  heau  ideal,  is  always  full  of  tkt 
£ery  energy  and  extraordinary  power  which  electnfies  a  whole  audience. 
But  what  art  must  this  gifted  singer  have  acquired,  what  study  must  it 
have  cost  her  to  attain  the  power  of  producing  such  sublime  efiects  from 
means  so  directly  opposite !  * 

c'  This  art  continues  daily  to  improve ;  the  eifects  it  producea  are  pro- 
portionally surprising,  and  its  power  over  the  auditor  must  go  on  ts 
increase,  for  the  voice  of  Madame  Pasta  has  now  for  some  time  psst 
overcome  all  the  physical  obstacles  th^t  can  be  opposed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  musical  perfection.  She  now  seduces  the  ear  of  her  enchantd 
heaters  at  the  same  time  thi^t  she  electrifies  their  souls ;  in  eveiy  new 
opera  she  awakens  fresh  emotions  or  new  modifications  of  the  eame 
pleasure.  She  possesses  the  art  of  imparting  a  new  musical  cokraring, 
not  by  the  accentuation  of  words,  or  in  her  character  of  a  great  tnge 
dian,  but  as  a  singer^  and  in  characters  which  are  to  all  appearance 
insigpiificant.'' 

lliese  were  the  qualities  (both  intellectual  and  organic)  which  ea- 
abled  Pasta  to  work  the  change  she  undoubtedly  wrought  in  the  puUie 
taste;  and  it  is  one  very  beneficial.  She  has  arrested  the  rapidi^of 
the  progression  towards  the  substitution  of  notes — ^mere  notes — ht  the 
sensible  and  expressive  employment  of  sounds.  Her  use  of  omament 
is  comparatively  restrained ;  but  her  graces  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
beat  adaptations  of  such  passages  to  the  illustration  of  the  pasrion.  If 
she  introduces  a  volata,  it  has  all  the  analogies  which  the  philosophy  d 
the  mind,  as  well  as  of .  the  art,  has  determined  are  the  vocal  media  of 
emotions,  and  which  are  common  to  the  repreaentation  and  the  thing 
represented :  «.  g.  rage,  loud  and  vehement,  exhibito  its  fury  by  rapid 
successions  of  intervals ;  love, — soft,  tender,  and  pathetic, — by  sveet, 
protracted,  and  melting  tones,  or  appogiaturas.  By  such  general  law 
ner  embeUishments  are  governed,  and  though  it  requires  a  wide  acqasint- 
ance  with  the  art  of  gracing  to  appreciate  folly  the  invention,  the  deli* 
cacys  ^d  the  beauty  of  her  choice  of  ornament,  yet  the  impression,  by 
whu^  the  million  is  governed,  is  always  strong  upon  all  who  hear  her. 
Her  imagination,  in  a  word,  is  as  chaste  as  it  is  brilliant ;  her  concep- 
tions, as  pure  as  they  are  sublime ;  and  her  excellence  consists  in  found- 

of  ih9  fslsette  is  scaroely  suspected.  It  is  achieved  by  streDgtheniog  (thnwgk 
exemse)  the  lowest  notes  of  the  falsette ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  by  wMhsDinf 
the  highest  of  the  natural  voice.  The  sincer  becomes  able  to  take  the  same  tbret 
or  four  notes  in  either,  and  also  in  both  muced»  This  i«  what  the  French  tern 
(a  voix  rnirte, 

*  The  devoted  friendship  of  the  Chevalier  Micheroux  to  Madame  Fteta  wsi  of 
the  highest  advantage  to  her.  This  gentleman  was  a  very  fine  accompanist)  uA 
his  taste  was  ext^uisite.  He  watched  Madame  Pasta  most  attentively  dariag  hcc 
perfonnance  in  public,  and  assisted  her  with  hb  judgment  in  private. 
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iBg  her  fiup^  upon  tiie  solid  parts  of  the  gteat  style,  yet  adornfaigtheiii 
to  the  exact  degree  where  fine  taste  lunits  the  application  of  such  em- 
broidery.* 

Thus,  then,  she  brought  us  back  to  a  purer  expression,  if  not  to  that 
original  plainness  and  strength  which  belong  only  to  absolute  simplicity. 
But  wh^  it  is  considered  how  far  the  public  taste  had  been  vitiated  by 
Gatalani,  and  how  fiir  the  love  of  volatile  execution  was  still  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  enchanting  facility  of  Sontag, — a  star  which  rose  soon 
after  in  our  horizon, — it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  Pasta  has  at  least 
stayed,  if  she  may  not  have  prevented  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  STORY  OF  HSSTER  MALPAS. 

BY  L.  E.  L. 

Thsrv  is  a  favourite  in  every  family;  and,  generally  speaking,  that 
favourite  is  the  most  troublesome  member  in  it.  People  evince  a 
strange  predilection  for  whatever  plagues  them.  This,  however,  was 
not  tibe  case  with  Hester  Malpas.  The  eldest  of  six  children,  she  was 
her  Other's  favourite,  because  from  her  only  was  he  sure  of  a  cheerful 
word  and  a  bright  smile.  She  was  her  mother's  favourite,  because 
every  one  said  that  she  was  the  very  image  of  that  mother  herself  at 
sixteen.  She  was  the  fnvourite  of  all  her  brothers  and  sisters,  because 
she  listened  patiently  to  all  their  complaints,  and  contributed  to  all 
their  amusements ;  an  infallible  method,  by  the  by,  of  securing  popu- 
larity on  a  far  more  extended  scale. 

Mr.  Malpas  was  the  second  son  of  a  prosperous  tradesman  in 
Wapping, — a  sickly  child.  Of  course,  he  shrank  from  active  amuse- 
ment.  Hence  originated  a  love  of  reading,  which,  in  his  case,  as  in 
many  others,  was  mistaken  for  a  proof  pf  abilitiss.  Visions  of  his 
being  a  future  lord  chancellor,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  at  least  an 
alderman,  soon  began  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  the  little  back-par-^ 
lour  where  his  parents  nightly  discussed  the  profits  of  the  day,  and  the 
prospects  oi  their  family.  Tlie  end  of  diese  hopes  was  a  very  common 
one ; — at  forty,  Richard  Malpas  was  a  poor  curate  in  Wiltshire,  with  A 
wife  and  six  children,  and  no  chance  of  bettering  his  condition.     He 

*  Were  we  csUed  upon  to  illustrats  our  awertion*  by  any  singly  lii«tiuios»  ws 
should  xelect  her  version  of  the  eotrata  in  "  Tancredi."  Nothing  could  be  inqr« 
powerfully  affecting  than  her  recitative,  *•'  O  Patria  !** — it  had  a  maaciiline  vigour 
that  was  irresistible.  The  middle  movement,  "  Tii  che  accendi,'*  was  no  less  vivi  j 
and  beautiful  for  its  passionate  love,  its  valour,  and  its  lofty  indignation.  The  last 
portion,  <^  Di  tanti  palpid,"  embraced  and  reconciled  the  apparent  impouibilitiei 
of  the  most  touching  tenderness  and  the  most  brilliant  executu>n.  But  our  descrip; 
tion  is  not  exaggerated,  as  every  auditor  will  acknowledge.  Her  transmutation 
of  the  latter  movement,  from  exultant  joy  to  entranced  ecst.*u;y,  was  at  first  indeed 
disputed — ^forit  seemed  disputable.  But  at  length  judgment  confirmed  the  award 
of  impulse,  and  the  head  justified  what  the  heart  could  not  avoid  to  feel.  Padni'a 
tong  from  ^*  Niobe,**  *^  II  soave  e  bel  contento,"  is  a  splendid  instance  of  the  bril* 
liancy  of  her  powers — ^her  use  of  distant  intervals — ^her  harmonic  tones  in  the 
upper  notes  and  her  exquisite  softness  here  shone  out.  Pbin  pathos,  perhaps,  was 
best  ezempUfiied  in  her  «  Che  fard  senza  Eurydioe,*'  and  in  Zingarelli^s  more  ezqui- 
sils  "  Ombrs  sdorsts." 
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had  married  for  love,  under  the  frequent  delusion  of  aapponi^  thtt 
love  will  last  under  every  circumstance  most  calculated  to  destroy  it; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  can  supply  the  place  of  everything  else.  Mtny 
a  traveller  paused  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  cmute's  cottage,  irith 
the  pear-tree,  whose  trained  branches  covered  the  front ;  and  the  gir- 
den  where,  if  there  were  few  flowers,  there  was  much  fruit ;  and  wbich 
was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  green  field,  and  on  the  other  by  the  yiet 
greener  churchyard.  Behind  stood  the  church,  whose  square  tower 
was  covered  with  ivy  of  a  hundred  years  growth.  Two  old  yews  over- 
shadowed the  little  gate ;  and  rarely  did  the  sunset  glitter  on  the  mull 
panes  of  the  Grothic  windows  without  assembling  half  the  children  io 
the  hamlet,  whose  gay  voices  and  ringing  laughter  were  in  perfect 
unison  with  a  scene  whose  chief  characteristic  was  cheerfulness.  But 
as  whoso  could  have  lifted  up  the  ivy  would  have  seen  that  the  will 
was  mouldering  beneath ;  and  whoso  coidd  have  looked  from  the  long, 
flower-filled  grass,  and  Uie  glad  and  childish  occupants  of  the  liiiiif 
mounds,  to  the  dust  and  ashes  that  lay  perishing  below;  so  who  could 
have  looked  into  the  interior  of  that  pretty  cottage  would  have  seen 
regret,  want,  and  despondency.  Other  sorrows  soften  the  hearts- 
poverty  hardens  it.  Nothing  like  poverty  for  chilling  the  afifectioDi 
and  repressing  the  spirits.  Its  annoyances  are  all  of  the  small  aod 
mean  order;  its  regrets  all  of  a  selfish  kind;  its  presence  is  perpetual; 
and  the  scant  meal,  and  the  grudged  fire,  are  repeated  day  by  day,  jet 
who  can  become  accustomed  to  them  ?  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Midpas  had  long 
since  forgotten  their  youth  ;  and  if  ever  thev  referred  to  their  marriage, 
on  his  part  it  was  to  feel,  too  late,  what  a  drawback  it  had  been  to  his 
prospects,  and  to  ttim  in  his  mind  all  the  college  comforts  and  quiet  of 
which  his  ill-fated  union  had  deprived  him.  Nor  was  his  wife  without 
her  regrets.  A  woman  always  exaggerates  her  beauty  and  its  influence 
when  they  are  past ;  and  it  was  a  perpetual  grief  to  think  what  her 
pretty  face  might  have  done  for  her.  As  the  children  grew  up,  dis- 
eomfort  increased ;  breakfast,  dinner, — supper  was  never  attempted,— 
instead  of  assembling  an  affectionate  group,  each  ready  with  some 
slight  tale  of  daily  occurrence,  to  which  daily  intercourse  gives  such 
interest,  these  meaJs  were  looked  forward  to  with  positive  fear.  There 
was  never  quite  enough  for  all ;  and  the  very  regret  of  the  parents  took, 
as  is  a  conm^on  case,  the  form  of  scolding.  When  Hayley  tried  Serena's 
temper,  he  foi^ot  the  worst,  the  real  trial — ^want ;  and  want,  too,  felt 
more  for  others  than  for  yourself.  The  mother's  vanity,  too,— and 
what  mother  is  without  vanity  for  her  children  ? — ^was  a  constant 
grievance.  It  was  hard  that  hers  should  be  the  prettiest  and  worst- 
dressed  in  the  village.  In  her,  the  distress  of  their  circumstances  took 
the  form  of  perpetual  irritability, — that  constant  peevishness  which  frets 
over  everything;  while  in  Mr.  Malpas  it  wore  the  provoking  shape  of 
sullen  indifierence. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Hester  grew  up; — ^but  there  are  some 
natures  nothing  can  spoil.  The  temper  was  as  sweet  as  if  it  had  not 
breathed  the  air  of  eternal  quarrellings ;  the  spirits  as  gay  as  if  they 
had  not  been  tried  by  the  wearing  disappointment  of  being  almost 
always  exerted  in  vain.  She  had  ever  something  to  do — something 
to  suggest ;  and  when  the  present  was  beyond  any  actual  remedy,  she 
could  at  least  look  forward ;  and  this  she  did  with  a  gaiety  and  ao 
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energy  altogether  contagious.  Everybody  has  some  particular  point  on 
which  they  pique  themselves;  generally  something  which  ill  deserves 
the  pride  bestowed  upon  it.  Richard  Malpas  particularly  prided  him- 
self on  never  having  stooped  to  conciliate  the  relations,  who  had  both 
felt,  and  very  openly  expressed,  the  anger  of  disappointed  hope'  on  his 
marriage.  His  brother  had  lived  and  died  in  his  father's  shop :  per- 
haps, as  his  discarded  relative  formed  no  part  of  his  accounts,  he  had 
forgotten  his  very  existence.  On  his  death,  shop  and  property  were 
left  to  his  sister  Hester ;  or,  as  she  was  now  called,  Mrs.  Hester  Mal- 
pas. After  a  few  years,  during  which  she  declared  that  she  was  cheated 
by  everybody, — though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  year's  balance 
told  a  different  story  every  Christmas, — she  sold  her  interest  in  the 
shop,. and,  retiring  to  a  small  house  in  the  same  street,  resolved  on 
making  her  old  age  comfortable.  It  is  very  hard  to  give  up  a  favourite 
weak  point ;  but  to  this  sister  Mr.  Malpas  at  length  resolved  on  apply- 
ing for  assistance ; — ^he  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  keeping  the  step 
a  secret  from  his  wife.  Hester  was  his  confidant, — ^Hester  the  sole 
admirer  of  ''his  beautiful  letter."  Hester  put  it  in  the  post-office; 
and  Hester  kept  up  his  hopes  by  her  own ;  and  Hester  went  every  day, 
even  before  it  was  possible  an  answer  could  arrive,  to  ask,  ''  Any  letter 
for  my  father?"  for  Mr.  Malpas,  fearing,  in  spite  of  his  sanguine  con- 
fidant, the  probability  of  a  refusal,  had  resolved  that  the  letter  should 
not  be  directed  to  his  own  house.  Any  domestic  triumph,  that  the 
advice  of  writing,  so  often  urged,  had  been  taken  too  late,  was  by  this 
means  averted. 

The  day  of  the  actual  return  of  post  passed,  and  brought  no  answer; 
but  the  next  day  saw  Hester  flying  with  breathless  speed  towards  the 
little  fir-tree  copse,  where  her  father  awaited  her  coming.  She  held  a 
letter  in  hier  hand.  Mr.  Malpas  snatched  it  from  her.  He  at  once 
perceived  that  it  was  double,  and  post-paid.  This  gave  him  courage  to 
open  it,  and  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  half  of  a  bank-note  for 
twenty  pounds.  To  Hester  this  seemed  inexhaustible  riches ;  and  even 
to  her  father  it  was  a  prodigious  sum.  For  the  first  time  she  saw  the 
tears  stand  in  his  eyes. 

''  Read  it,  child,"  said  he,  in  a  broken  voice.  Hester  kissed  him, 
and  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  proceeded  with  her  task.  The 
hand- writing  was  stiff,  ugly,  and  legible;  though  the  letters  rather 
resembled  the  multiplication-table  than  the  alphabet.  The  epistle  ran 
as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Brother, — Received  yours  on  the  16th  instant,  and  reply  on 
the  18th ;  the  delay  of  one  post  being  caused  by  getting  a  Bank  of 
England  note.  I  send  one  half  for  safety,  and  the  other  will  be  sent 
to-morrow.  They  can  then  be  pasted  neatly  together.  I  sha'n't  go  back 
to  old  grievances,  as  your  folly  has  been  its  own  punishment.  If 
people  will  be  silly  enough  to  marry,  they  must  take  the  consequences. 
You  say  that  your  eldest  daughter  is  named  after  me.  Send  her  up  to 
town  and  I  will  provide  for  her.  It  will  be  one  mouth  less  to  feed. 
You  may  count  on  the  same  sum  (twenty  pounds)  yearly.  I  shall  send 
directions  about  Hester's  coming  up,  in  my  next  letter. 

"  Your  affectionate  sister,  Hester  Malpas." 

Poor  Hester  gasped  for  breath  when  she  came  to  her  own  name. 
Dec. — ^voL.  XXXIX.  no.  clvi.  2  h 
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Even  her  glad  temper  sank  at  the  bare  idea  of  a  8eparati<m  firamki 
parents. 

"  Me,  father !"  eicclaimed  she ;  "  oh !  what  wUl  my  mother  eay  ?" 

*'  No ;  as  she  always  does  to  anything  I  propose,"  said  her  father. 

To  this  Hester  made  no  reply.  She  had  long  felt  silence  was  the 
only  answer  to  such  eSLclamations.  For  once,  like  her  father,  UeHer 
dreaded  to  return  home.  "  Is  it  possible,'*  thought  she,  ^*  we  can  be 
taking  so  much  money  home  so  slowly  ?"  and  she  loitered  eren  more 
than  her  father.  Hester  had  yet  to  learn  that  no  earthly  adTanUge 
comes  without  its  drawback.  At  length  the  silence  was  broken,  ind 
Hester  listened  with  conviction,  and  a  good  fit  of  crying,  to  the  manj 
advantages  her  whole  family  were  to  derive  from  her  adoption  by  her 
aunt.  Still,  "  What  will  my  mother  say  P"  was  the  only  answer  she 
could  give. 

When  we  expect  the  worst,  it  never  happens.  Mrs.  Malpas  caoflst 
at  the  idea  of  Hester's  going  to  town  with  an  eagerness  which  inflicted 
on  poor  Hester  the  severest  pang  she  had  ever  known.  ■*'  And  »  idt 
mother  so  ready  to  part  with  me?"  was  a  very  bitter  thought.  Still, 
if  she  could  have  read  that  mother's  heart,  she  would  have  been  com- 
forted. It  was  the  excess  of  affection  that  made  the  sacrifiGe  easy.  All 
the  belief  in  the  sovereign  power  of  a  pretty  face,  — ^all  the  imi^oatioD 
which  Mrs.  Malpas  had  long  ceased  to  exercise  for  herself^— vere 
exerted  for  her  daughter.  Like  all  people  who  have  lived  their  whole 
life  in  the  country,  she  had  the  most  unreal,  the  most  magnificent  ideti 
of  London.  Once  there,  and  Hester's  future  fortune  was  certain. 
Besides,  she  had  another  reason,  which,  however,  from  the  want  of  con- 
fidence which  ran  through  the  whole  family,  she  kept  to  herself.  There 
was  a  certain  handsome  youth,  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  betfreen 
Whom  and  Hester  she  thought  the  more  distance  the  better.  She  had 
ftuflered  too  much  from  a  love-match  herself  to  entertain  the  least  kind- 
ness towards  such  a  step.  The  faults  we  ourselves  commit  are  alwajs 
those  to  which  we  are  most  unforgiving.  Hester  herself  had  nerer 
thought  about  what  the  feeling  was  which  made  her  blush  wheneTcr  she 
met  Frank  Horton.  No  girl  ever  does.  It  was  shyness,  not  decepti<H), 
that  made  her  avoid  even  the  mention  of  his  name.  The  word  love  had 
never  passed  between  them.  Still  the  image  of  her  early  playmate  wu 
very  frequent  amid  the  regrets  with  which  she  regarded  leaving  her  native 
place.  The  next  day  brought  the  second  letter  from  Mrs.  Hester  Mal- 
pas. It  contained  the  other  half  of  the  bank-note;  and  as  it  Derer 
seemed  to  have  crossed  the  good  lady's  mind  that  there  could  he  an 
objection  to  her  proposed  adoption,  she  had  made  every  arrangement 
for  her  journey  the  following  week.  She  had  taken  her  place  in  the 
coach',  stated  her  intention  of  meeting  her  at  the  inn,  and  hoped  that 
she  worked  well  at  her  needle.  There  was  little  preparation  to  be 
made.  Her  aunt  had  said,  *'  that  she  could  come  with  only  the  clothe* 
on  her  back,"  and  she  was  taken  very  nearly  at  her  word. 

The  evening  before  her  departure,  she  went  for  a  solitary  walk,  lin- 
gering amid  all  her  old  favourite  haunts.  Her  spirits  were  worn  out 
and  dejected.  It  jarred  cruelly  upon  her  affectionate  temper  to  find 
that  her  absence  was  matter  of  rejoicing  to  her  whole  family.  'The 
children,  naturally  enough,  connected  Hester's  departure  with  the  new 
indulgences,  the  result  of  their  aunt's  gift ;  and  childhood  is  as  celM 
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from  ttionglitlesBness  as  age  is  from  calculation.  Her  parents  merged 
in  the  future  that  present  which  weighed  so  heanly  upon  poor  Hester. 
She  was  stooping,  with  tearful  eyes,  to  gather  some  wild  flowers  in  the 
hedge,  when  Frank  Horton,  who  had  joined  her  unperceived,  gathered 
them  for  her. 

"  And  so,  Hester,  you  are  going  to  London,  and  will  soon  forget  all 
your  old  friends."  Hester  had  no  voice  to  assure  him  that  she  should 
not.  Her  silence  gave  her  companion  the  better  opportunity  of  express- 
ing his  regrets,  doubly  touching  to  the  affectionate  girl,  who  had  just 
been  thinking  that  her  departure  was  lamented  by  no  one.  Hes- 
ter's heart  was  so  full  of  love  and  sorrow,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
some  not  to  fall  to  his  share ;  and  they  parted,  if  not  with  a  positive 
promise,  yet  with  a  hope  that  their  future  life  would,  in  some  way  or 
other,  be  connected  together.  , 

It  was  a  sleepless  night  with  the  young  traveller ;  and  she  awoke 
from  a  confused  dream,  which  blended  together  familiar  objects  in  a 
thousand  fantastic  combinations.  She  wakened  up  suddenly,  and  the 
first  object  on  which  her  eyes  opened  was  her  mother, — the  mother  she 
had  thought  almost  unkind, — seated  weeping  by  the  bedside.  Not  all 
Mrs.  Malpas's  brilliant  visions  of  the  fiiture  could  console,  when  it 
came  to  the  actual  parting.  She  bent  over  the  fair  and  innocent  face 
which  looked  so  child-like  asleep,  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  love.  To- 
morrow, and  the  music  of  that  ready  footstep  would  be  silent  in  their 
house, — to-morrow,  and  those  sweet  eyes  would  no  more  meet  her  own 
with  their  peculiar  bright,  yet  watchftil  Jook.  A  little  corded  box  waa 
on  the  floor ;  she  turned  away  from  it,  and  burst  into  tears.  It  was 
the  last  suppressed  sob  that  had  roused  her  daughter.  In  a  moment 
Hester  was  up,  and  weeping  on  her  mother's  neck ;  and  yet,  sad  as 
were  the  tears,  they  were  pleasant  when  compared  with  those  with. 
which  she  had  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

It  was  later  than  they  had  supposed ;  and  the  sound  of  the  church 
clock  striking  five  made  them  start;  and  Hester,  with  a  trembling 
hand,  began  to  dress.  In  half  an  hour  the  London  coach  would  pass, 
and  there  were  some  fields  between  them  and  the  high-road.  This  last 
half  hour  showed  Hester  how  truly  she  was  beloved.  The  youngest 
child  neglected  the  breakfast ;  and  while  her  father  pressed  her  to  eat, 
he  could  not  eat  himself.  All  felt  movement  a  relief, — all  accompanied 
.  her  to  the  gate  where  they  were  to  wait  for  the  coming  stage.  They 
had  scarcely  reached  the  road,  when  the  guard's  horn  was  heard  in  the 
distance.  The  coach  appeared, — it  stopped, — Hester  took  her  place 
behind, — and  again  the  horses  were  at  full  speed.  The  young  traveller 
looked  back ;  but  her  head  was  dizzy  with  the  rapid  and  unaccustomed 
motion.  The  little  group,  that  stood  watching,  swam  before  her  sight. 
Still  she  saw  them,  and  she  did  not  feel  quite  alone.  Tears  shut  them 
out, — she  took  her  handkerchief;  it  was  raised  scarce  an  instant,  but  a 
rapid  turn  in  the  road  shut  them  out  from  her  lingering  and  longing 
gaze. 

The  guard,  under  whose  especial  charge  she  had  been  placed,  did  hia 
best  to  console  her ;  but  found  the  attempt  vain,  and  as  he  had  chil- 
dren of  his  own,  thought  it  all  very  proper  that  a  daughter  should  cry 
at  parting  with  her  parents.  He  left  her  to  the  full  indulgence  of  her 
tears.    Nothing  otuld  well  be  more  dreary  than  the  journey  was  to  poor 
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Hester.    The  bright  morning  soon  clouded  over,  and  a  small,  driztliiig 
rain  covered  every  object  that  might  have  diverted  her  attention,  with  a 
thick,  dull  mist.     Such  a  sad  and  monotonous  day  leaves  nothing  U> 
tell;    and  Hester  found  herself  bewildered,  cold,  tired,  hungry,  ind 
wretched,  in  the  inn-yard  where  the  coach  stopped.     Such  a  soeoe  of 
confusion  had  never  before  met  her  sight ;  and  she  stood  hopdess  and 
frightened  precisely  in  the  place  where  die  guard  had  helped  her  to 
alight,  without  an  idea,^r  even  a  care,  of  what  would  happen  to  her 
next.     She  was  roused  by  some  one  at  her  elbow  inquiring  *'  for  the 
young  woman  that  Mrs.  Hester  Malpas  expected  ;*'  and  in  k  moment 
the  guard  had  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  a  fMtranger.    It  was  a  neigh- 
bour whom  her  aunt  had  sent  to  meet  her.     Mr.  Lowndes  asked  her 
how  she  did,  received  no  answer,  made  up  his  mind  that  she  was  stopid 
and  shy,  considered  that  to  talk  was  no  part  of  his  agreement  with  Mrs. 
Malpas,  and  hurried  along  the  streets  as  fast  as  possible.     The  noise, 
the  multitude  of  houses,  the  haste,  the  silence,  made  poor  Hester's  heart 
die  within  her.     She  felt  indeed  that  she  was  come  to  a  strange  land, 
and  grew  more  and  more  wretched  at  every  narrow  street  through  which 
they  passed.     At  length  her  conductor  stopped  at  a  door.     Hester 
started  at  the  sound  of  the  knocker.     She  was  astonished  at  her  guide's 
audacity  in  making  such  a  noise,  though.  Heaven  knows,  it  was  but 
tame,  meagre  sort  of  rap  after  all. 

*^  I  have  brought  your  niece  safe,"  said  Mr.  Lowndes  ;  "  and  good 
night  in  a  hurry." 

*'  Won't  you  walk  in  and  have  some  supper  ?"  said  a  voice  so  harsh 
that  it  gave  an  invitation  the  sound  of  a  dismissal. 

**  No,  no ;  some  other  night.  I  and  my  mistress  will  look  in 
together." 

Hester  was  sorry  to  part  with  him ;  she  felt  so  desolate,  that  even  the 
companionship  of  half  an  hour  was  something  like  a  claim  to  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  Come  in,  child,"  said  the  same  forbidding  voice ;  and  a  hand  laid 
upon  her  arm  conducted  her  into  a  small  but  comfortable-looking  par- 
lour. The  light  cheered,  the  warmth  revived,  but  still  Hester  could  not 
muster  resolution  enough  to  look  up. 

"  Can't  the  girl  speak  ?" 

Hester  tried  to  murmur  some  inarticulate  sounds,  but  gave  up  the 
attempt  in  despair  and  tears. 

"  Poor  thing !  come,  take  a  seat;  you  will  be  better  after  supper.'* 
And  the  old  lady  began  to  bustle  about,  and  scold  the  servant  for  not 
bringing  in  the  supper  before  it  was  possible. 

**  Take  off  your  bonnet." 

Hester  obeyed;  and  the  readiness  with  which  this  slight  act  was  per- 
formed, together,  perhaps,  with  the  trace  of  crying  very  visible  on  the 
face,  had  a  favourable  dSect  on  her  hostess,  who  parted  her  hair  on  her 
forehead,  and  said,  with  much  kindness  of  manner,  "  Your  hair  i»  the 
colour  mine  used  to  be—scarcely,  I  think,  so  long ; — I  used  to  be  cele- 
brated for  my  head  of  hair."  And  the  complacency  with  which  the 
elderly  dame  reverted  to  the  only  personal  grace  she  had  ever  posae»ed 
diffused  itself  over  her  whole  manner.  Hester  now  looked  at  her  aunt, 
who  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  she  had  imagined :  she  had  always 
thought  she  would  be  like  her  father,  and  fancied  a  tal),  dark,  and  band- 
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some  face.  No  Biich  thing.  Mrs.  Hester  Malpas  was  near  sixty  (her 
niece  had  left  age  quite  out  of  her  calculation),  and  was  little,  thin, 
harsh-featured,  and  of  that  whole  sharp  and  shrewish  appearance  so 
often  held  to  be  the  characteristic  of  singlehood.  She  was,  however, 
very  kind  to  her  young  guest — only  once  spoke  to  her  rather  sharply  for 
not  eating  the  nice  supper  which  she  had  provided,  observing  *^  that 
now-a-days  young  people  were  so  whimsical ;"  adding,  however,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  "  Poor  thing !  I  dare  say  you  are  thinking  of  home.*' 
She  lighted  Hester  herself  to  the  little  room  which  she  was  henceforth 
to  consider  her  own,  and  bade  her  good  night,  saying,  "  I  am  a  very 
early  person,  but  never  mind  about  to-morrow  morning — I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  be  very  sleepy.'*  And  certainly  Hester's  head  was 
scarcely  on  her  pillow  before  she  was  asleep. 

Never  was  change  so  complete  as  that  which  now  took  place  in  He-s- 
ter's  life.  Nothing  could  be  more  dull,  more  monotonous,  than  her 
existence ; — the  history  of  one  day  might  serve  for  all.  They  rose  very 
early ; — people  who  have  nothing  to  do  always  make  the  day  as  long  as 
possible : — they  breakfasted — the  same  eternal  two  rolls,  and  a  plate  of 
thin  bread  and  butter.  After  some  time  Hester  was  intrusted  with  the 
charge  of  washing  the  breakfast-things — a  charge  of  no  small  import- 
ance, considering  that  her  aunt  regarded  those  small  china  teacups  as 
the  apple  of  her  eye :  then  she  read  aloud  the  chapters  and  psalms  of 
the  day — then  sat  down  to  some  task  of  interminable  needlework — 
then  dinner — then  (after  a  few  weeks'  residence  had  convinced  Mrs. 
Malpas  that  her  niece  required  exercise  and  might  be  trusted)  she  was 
allowed  to  walk  for  two  hours — then  came  tea — the  cups  were  washed 
again — then  the  work-basket  was  resumed — and  Mrs.  Hester  told  long 
stories  of  her  more  juvenile  days — stories  which,  however,  differed 
strangely  ftom  those  treasured  up  by  most  elderly  gentlewomen,  whose 
memory  is  most  tenacious  of  former  conquests ;  but  the  reminiscences 
in  which  Mrs.  Hester  delighted  to  indulge  were  of  the  keen  bargains  she 
had  driven,  and  the  fortunate  sales  which  she  had  effected.  Had  she 
talked  of  her  feelings,  Hester,  like  most  girls,  would  have  listened  with 
all  the  patience  of  interest.  An  unhappy  attachment  is  irresistible  to 
the  imagination  of  eighteen ;  but  with  these  tender  and  arithmetical 
recollections  it  was  impossible  for  any  young  woman  to  sympathize ; — 
however,  she  listened  very  patiently — supper  came  at  nine — and  they 
went  to  bed  at  ten.  Sometimes  a  neighbour  of  Mrs.  Malpas's  own 
standing  dropped  in,  and  everything  on  the  table  was,  if  possible,  found 
more  fault  with  than  usual.  The  truth  was  that  Mrs.  Hester  Malpas 
had  the  best  heart  and  the  worst  temper  in  the  world,  and  she  made  the 
one  an  excuse  for  the  other.  Hester  was  grateful,  and  thought  she  was 
content — ^while  her  constant  attention  to  her  aunt's  slightest  wish,  the 
unvarying  sweetness  of  her  temper,  won  upon  the  old  woman  more 
than  she  would  have  acknowledged,  even  to  herself.  She  scolded  her, 
it  is  true,  because  she  scolded  every  body;  but  she  felt  a  really  strong 
affection  for  her,  which  showed  itself  in  increasing  kindness  to  her 
family ;  and  scarcely  a  month  passed  without  some  useftil  present,  and 
which  Hester  had  the  pleasure  of  packing,  directing,  and  sending  off  by 
the  very  coach  which  had  brought  herself  to  London.  That  dreary  and 
terrible  inn-yard  was  now  connected  with  her  pleasanter  moments.  Still 
this  was  but  a  weuy  life  for  a  girl  of  nineteen,  and  Heater's  sweet  laugh 
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grew  an  unfirequent  sound,  and  her  bright  cheek  lo|t  its  rieh  cokur. 
The  neighbours  said  th^t  Mrs.  Malpas  was  worrying  her  niece  to  do^L 
This  was  not  true.  Mrs.  Malpas  was  both  fond  of  and  kind  to  ber 
niece  in  her  way,  and,  had  she  noted  the  alteration,  wouM  have  been  tbe 
first  to  be  anxious  about  her ;  but  Hester's  increasing  silence  and  gra- 
vity were  rather  recommepdations,  and  as  to  her  looking  pale,  why  she 
never  had  had  any  colour  herself,  and  she  did  not  see  why  her  niece 
fihould  have  any — colour  was  all  very  well  in  the  country, 

A  year  passed  away  unmarked  by  any  occurrence,  wheu,  one  sQnmier 
afternoon,  as  Hester  was  taking  her  accustomed  w&lk,  she  he^rd  her 
name  suddenly  pronounced.     She  turned,  and  saw  Frank  Horton. 

'^  I  have  been  watching  for  you,"  said  he,  hastily  drawing  her  urn 
within  his,  and  hurrying  her  along,  "  these  two  hours.  I  was  afrud 
you  would  not  coipe  out  j  but  here  you  are,  prettier  than  ever  !" 

Hester  walked  on,  flurried,  confused,  surprised,  but  delighted.  It  was 
not  only  Frank  Horton  that  she  was  glad  to  see,  but  he  brought  with 
him  a  whole  host  of  all  her  dearest  remembrances — all  her  happbt 
hours  came  too — she  fialtered  half  a  dozen  hurried  questions,  and  all 
about  home.  Fl^nk  Horton  seemed,  however,  more  desirous  to  talk 
about  herself:  he  was  eager  in  his  expressions,  and  Hester  was  toolitde 
accustomed  to  flattery  not  to  And  it  sweet.  She  prolonged  her  walk  to 
the  utmost,  and  when  they  separated,  she  had  promised,  firsts  that  ahc 
would  not  mention  their  meeting  to  her  aunt,  and,  secondly,  thst  she 
would  meet  him  the  following  day.  It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  Hester 
bent  over  her  work  that  evening.  One,  two,  three  days  went  by,  and 
each  day  she  met  Frank  Horton ;  the  fourth,  as  she  entered  the  parlov 
with  her  bonnet  on,  to  ask,  as  was  her  custom,  if  her  aunt  wanted  any- 
thing out,  *'  No,"  said  Mrs.  Malpas,  her  harsh  voice  raised  to  its  high- 
est and  harshest  key,  ^*  you  ungrateful,  deceitful  girl !  I  know  what  yov 
want  to  go  out  for :  take  off  your  bonnet  this  moment,  for  out  of  the 
house  you  don't  stir.  Your  young  spark  won't  see  you  for  one  while,  I 
can  tell  him." 

Mechanically  Hester  obeyed :  she  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  sat  down. 
She  knew  she  |iad  done  wrong,  and  she  was  far  too  unpractised  ip  it  to 
attempt  a  defence.  Pale  and  trembling,  she  only  attempted  to  conceal 
her  tears.  A  few  kind  words,  a  tope  of  gentle  remonstrance,  and  Mrs. 
Malpas  might  have  moulded  her  to  her  will ;  but  she  was  too  angry, 
and  reproach  after  reproach  was  showered  upon  the  unhappy  girl,  till 
she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  she  left  the  room*  Her  aunt  called  her 
back,  but  she  did  not  return.  This  was  Hester's  first  act  of  open  dis- 
obedience, and  the  indignation  it  excited  was  prpportioned  to  the  offence. 
Three  more  miserable  days  made  up  the  week ; — taunts,  reproaches  of 
every  kind  were  lavished  upon  her — and  what  she  felt  most  keenly  was, 
that  every  person  who  can^e  near  the  house  was  treated  with  an  account 
of  her  falsehood  and  ingratitude,  till  at  last  Mr.  Lowndes,  the  vexy  per- 
son who  gav^  the  information,  could  not  help  exclaiming,  '^  Lord,  Mis. 
Hester !  she  is  not  the  first  girl  who  did  not  tell  every  time  she  went 
out  to  meet  her  sweetheart." 

If  Hester  was  not  the  first  girl,  it  would  not  be  her  aunt's  fault  if  she 
was  not  the  last — for  pot  one  moment  in  the  twelve  hours  was  there  a 
cessation  from  the  perpetual  descant  on  the  heinousness  of  her  ofEsnce. 
On  the  Saturday  n^ht,  after  she  had  gone  into  her  own  roomy  the  eer- 
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wat  girl  eame  up  voftly,  and,  giving  her  »  letter,  e^id, ''  Comes  missf 
don't  take  on  bo — I  am  sure  no  good  will  come  of  miatroaa't  parting  two 
true  lovera ;  but  dear,  she  never  had  one  of  her  own— and  auch  a  hand- 
some young  man — ^but,  Lord  !  ia  that  her  oaUiiig  ?*'  and  the  girl  darted 
aSy  leaving  Hester  the  letter, 

A  thrill  of  delight  lighted  up  her  pale  flice  as  she  opened  the  precious 
epistle.  Under  any  circumstaneea,  what  happiness,  what  an  epoph  in 
existence  is  the  first  love-letter ! — ^and  to  Hester,  who  would  have  been 
thankful  to  a  stranger  for  one  word  of  kindness,  what  must  not  the  page 
have  seemed  whose  every  word  was  tenderness  ?  Frank  wrote  to  say 
that  he  knew  how  she  had  been  confined  to  the  house — that  he  had  kept 
purposely  out  of  the  way— and  that  he  entreated  her  to  meet  him  as  she 
went  to  church  the  following  Sunday — that  he  had  something  very  im- 
portant to  tell  her — and  that  he  would  never  ask  her  to  meet  him  again. 
Hester  wondered  in  her  own  mind  whether  she  should  be  allowed  to  go 
to  church — trembled  at  the  idea  of  thus  profaning  the  sabbath — ^hidf 
resolved  to  confess  aU  to  her  aunt — ^then  found  her  courage  sink  at  the 
idea  of  that  aunt's  severity — ^vead  the  letter  over  agaio— and  determined 
to  meet  him.  She  was  late  the  enainng  morning,  when  Mrs,  Hester 
oame  into  her  room,  and  ezelaimed  angrily,  ^^  So  I  suppose,  as  your 
spark  has  taken  himself  off,  you  do  not  want  to  go  out  ?  Please  to  make 
haste  and  get  ready  for  church — I  am  sure  you  havsi  need  to  pri^  for 
your  sins." 

Hester  had  not  courage  to  reply.  She  dressed;  and,  after  telling 
her  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  making  herself  sueh  a  figure  with  cry- 
ing, Mrs.  Malpas  dismissed  both  her  and  the  servant  to  church.  Very 
infirm,  she  herself  rarely  left  the  house,  hut  used  to  read  the  service  in 
the  parlour,  which  was  her  sitting-room. 

Trembling  and  miserable,  Heater  proceeded  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  her  lover ;  he  was  there  before  lier, — ^and,  with  scarcely  a  word,  she 
followed  him  hurriedly  till  they  reached  a  more  remote  street,  where,  at 
least,  neither  were  known.  As  they  walked  along,  half  Hester's  atten- 
tion had  been  given  to  the  bell  tolling  for  church;  suddenly  it  ceased, 
and  the  silence  smote  upon  her  heart.  Never  before  had  she  heard  that 
bell  cease  but  within  the  waUs  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

^^  Oh  pray  make  haste — what  can  you  have  to  say  ? — I  shall  be  so 
late  in  church  !"  exclaimed  she,  breathless  witK  haste  and  agitation. 

*'  I  shall  not  detain  you  again,"  replied  he,  in  a  low  and  Woken  voice. 
*'  Hester,  I  could  not  leave  England  without  bidding  you  fiirewell, 
perhaps  for  ever  !"  She  clung  to.  hjm  arm.  To.  one  who  had  never  made 
but  a  single  journey  in  all  her>  lifer— whose  idea  of  the  world  was  com- 
posed of  a  small  secluded  villsge,  and  a  few  streets  in  a  duU  and  unfre- 
quented part  of  London — ^kaviog  England  seemed  like  leaving  life  itself. 
*'  Yes,  Hester,"  said  her  companion,  gazing  earnestly  and  sadly  on  her 
pale  and  anxious  face,  'M  got  on  boaid  tOr-day — I  cannot  stay  here — I 
am  off  to  America-^I  have  done  very  wrong  in  lenewing  my  aequaintanee 
with  you — but,  with  aU  my  fisults,  I  do  love  you,  Hester,  very  truly  and 
dearly.  It  was  hard  to  leave  my  native  counitry,  and  not  leave  one 
behind  who  would  say  '  Grod  bless  you !'  when  I  leftr-^or  give  me  one 
kind  thought  when  fsr,  far  away.  1  ask  for  no  j^omise,  Hestef ;  but 
when  I  return,  altered  I  hope  for  the  better  in  every  way,  you  will  find 
Hester  Malpas  has  been  my  hqpe  and  my  object." 
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She  coold  say  nothing-^the  mxrpriBe  of  this  depsrtoie  overwbdmed 
every  other  feding.  She  walked  with  him  in  siknce — she  listened  to 
his  words,  and  felt  a  vague  sort  of  satisfaction  in  his  expressHHis  of 
attachment  and  fidelity ;  but  she  answered  only  by  tears.  Fnnk  ym 
the  first  to  see  the  necessity  of  their  parting.  He  accompanied  her  back 
to  her  aunt's,  and  Hester  let  herself  in,  as  she  had  the  key  of  tbe  back- 
door. He  followed  her  into  the  passage — ^he  clasped  her  to  his  besit, 
and  turned  hastily  away.  Hester  was  not  aware  that  he  was  gone  till 
she  heard  the  door  dose  after  him ;  she  wanted  consolation — it  would 
have  been  a  relief  to  have  spoken  to  any  one — she  felt  half  inclined  to 
seek  her  aunt  and  confess  the  meeting,  but  her  courage  faOed,  and  she 
hurried  into  her  own  little  room,  where  she  was  soon  lost  in  a  coofaaed 
reverie  which  blended  her  aunt's  anger  and  Frank's  departure  togetbo. 

Leaving  her  to  the  enjoyment  (as  people  are  said  to  enjoy  a  bad  state 
of  health)  of  her  solitary  and  melancholy  reverie,  we  wiU  follow  tk 
worthy  Mr.  Lowndes  out  of  church,  who,  leaving  his  wife  to  hurry  borne 
about  dinner,  declared  his  intention  of  paying  Mrs.  Hester  Malpas  a 
visit.  The  fiact  was,  he  had  missed  Hester  from  her  accustomed  place 
in  church — ^thought  that  she  was  still  kept  prisoner  to  the  house — and 
considering  her  to  have  been  punished  quite  long  enough,  resolved  to 
speak  a  word  in  her  favour  to  her  aunt.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  but 
instead  of-being  let  in  with  that  promptitude  which  characterized  all  the 
movements  of  Mrs.  Hester's  household,  he  was  kept  waiting  ;  be  knocked 
again — still  no  answer.  At  this  moment,  just  as  Mr.  Lowndes'  temper 
was  giving  more  way  than  the  door,  the  servant  girl  came  up,  who  bid 
loitered  longer  on  her  way  from  church,  arrived,  and  let  them  in  tDg^ 
ther.  She  threw  open  the  parlour  door,  but  instantly  sprung  back  with 
a  scream.  Mr.  Lowndes  advanced,  but  he,  too,  started  back  with  an 
exclamation  of  horror.  The  girl  caught  hold  of  his  arm,  and  both  stood 
trembling  for  a  moment,  ere  they  mustered  courage  to  enter  that  &ted 
and  fearful  room.  The  presence  of  death  is  always  awfiil,  but  death,  the 
sudden  and  the  violent,  has  a  terror  hi  beyond  common  and  natural  fetr. 
The  poor  old  lady  was  lying  with  her  face  on  the  floor,  and  the  manaer 
of  her  death  was  instantly  obvious — ^a  violent  blow  on  the  back  of  the 
head  had  fractured. the  skull,  and  a  dark  red  stain  marked  the  clean 
white  cap,  whence  the  blood  was  slowly  trickling.  They  raised  the  body, 
and  placed  it  in  the  large  arm-chair,  the  customary  seat  of  the  deceased. 
"  G<x)d  God !  where  is  Miss  Hester  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lowndes.  The 
servant  girl  ran  into  the  passage,  and  called  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
— she  had  not  courage  to  ascend  them.  There  was  at  first  no  answer— 
she  called  again — the  door  of  Hester's  apartment  was  opened  slowly,  and 
a  light  but  hesitating  step  was  heard.  '^  Miss  Hester,  oh !  Miss  Hester, 
come  down  to  your  aunt."  Hester's  Mat  and  broken  voice  answered, 
•'  Not  yet,  not  yet — I  cannot  bear  it." 

Fatally  were  these  words  remembered  against  her.  That  evening  saw 
the  unfortunate  girl  confined  in  a  solitary  cdl  in  Newgate.  We  shall 
only  give  the  biief  outline  of  the  evidence  that  first  threw,  and  then  fixed 
the  imputation  of  guilt  upon  her.  It  was  evident  that  the  murderer, 
whoever  he  was,  had  entered  by  the  door :  true,  the  window  was  open, 
but  had  fluiy  one  entered  through  it  there  must  have  been  the  trace  of 
footsteps  on  the  little  fiower-bed  of  the  small  garden  in  front  Ibe 
house,  too,  had  been  rifled  by  one  who  appesuted  to  know  it  wdl»  wbik 
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nothing  but  the  most  portable  articles  were  taken — the  few  spoon6,'the 
old  lady's  watch,  and  whatever  money  there  might  have  been,  for  not  a 
shilling  even  was  to  be  found  anywhere.  A  letter,  however,  was  found 
from  Mr.  Malpas  to  his  sister,  mentioning  that  Frank  Horton,  who  had 
long  been  very  wild,  had  been  forced  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  engaged  in  an  affray' with  some  gamekeepers, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  poaching  was  the  least  crime  of  the  gang  with 
whom  he  had  been  connected.  The  epistle  concluded  by  a  hope  very 
earnestly  expressed,  that  if,  as  common  report  went,  Frank  had  gone  up 
to  London,  he  might  not  meet  with  Hester,  and  begging  if  he  attempted 
to  renew  the  acquaintance,  a  stop  should  be  put  to  it  at  once.  It  was 
proved  that  Hester  had  met  this  young  man  several  times  in  secret,  the 
last  in  defiance  of  her  aunt's  express  prohibition ;  that  instead  of  going 
to  chiffch  she  had  met  him,  and  he  had  been  seen  leaving  the  house  with 
all  possible  haste  about  the  very  time  the  murder  had  been  committed, 
and  he  was  traced  to  the  river  side.  Two  vessels  had  that  morning 
sailed  for  America,  but  it  was  impossible  to  learn  whether  he  was  a  pas- 
senger in  either.  Hester's  own  exclamation,  too,  seemed  to  confirm 
every  suspicion,  so  did  her  terror,  her  confusion,  and  her  bewildered 
manner.  Every  body  said  that  she  looked  so  guilty,  and  the  coroner's 
inquest  brought  in  a  verdict  for  her  committal. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  evening  when  Mr.  Malpas  and  his  family  were 
seated,  some  in  the  porch  of  the  cottage,  while  the  younger  children  were 
scattered  about  the  garden.  There  was  an  expression  of  cheerfulness  in 
the  face  of  the  parents  very  different  to  the  harsh,  hard  despondency  of  a 
twelvemonth  since ;  and  Hester,  as  her  mother  always  prognosticated  ^e 
would,  had  indeed  brought  a  blessing  on  her  family.  Many  an  anxious 
glance  was  cast  down  the  road,  for  to-day  the  post  came  in,  and  one  of 
the  boys  had  been  dispatched  to  the  village  to  see  if  there  was  a  letter 
from  Hester.  The  child  was  soon  discovered  running  at  full  speed,  and 
a  letter  was  in  his  hand.  ^'  It  is  not  my  sister's  handwriting,"  said  he, 
with  the  blank  look  of  disappointment.  Mr.  Malpas  opened  the  epistle, 
which  was  from  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  broke  kindly,  though  abruptly,  his 
daughter's  dreadful  situation.  The  unhappy  father  sunk  back  senseless 
in  his  seat,  and  in  care  for  his  recovery  Mrs.  Malpas  had  a  brief  respite 
— ^but  she,  too,  had  to  learn  the  wretched  truth.  How  that  miserable 
day  passed  no  words  may  tell.  Early  next  morning  Mr.  Malpas  woke 
from  the  brief  but  heavy  sleep  of  complete  exhaustion  ;  the  cold  grey 
light  glared  in  firom  the  window-^he  started  from  his  seat,  for  he  had 
never  gone  to  bed — it  was  but  a  moment's  oblivion,  for  the  whole  truth 
rose  terrible  and  distinct.  In  such  a  state  solitude  was  no  relief,  and  he 
sought  his  wife  to  consult  with  her  on  the  necessity  of  his  going  to  Lon- 
don. He  found  only  his  other  daughter,  who  had  scarcely  courage  to 
tell  him  that  her  mother  had  already  departed  for  town,  and  to  give  him 
the  few  scarcely  legible  lines  which  his  wife  had  left. 

The  next  evening,  and  Mrs.  Malpas  had  found  her  way  to  the  cell  of 
her  unhappy  child.  All  was  over— ^she  had  been  tried  and  found  guilty, 
not  of  the  actual  murder,  bat  of  abetting  and  concealing  it,  and  the 
following  morning  was  the  one  appointed  when  the  sentence  of  the  law 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  ''  This  is  not  Hester !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Malpas,  when  she  entered  the  cell :  and  even  from  a  mother's  lips  the 
ejaculation  might  be  excused,  so  little  resemblance  was  there  between 
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the  pale  emaoiated  creatufe  before  her,  ami  the  bright  and  bleomiBg  pA 
with  whom  she  had  parted.  Heater  was  seated  on  the  side  of  tke  inm 
beditea^l — her  hands  clasping  her  knees,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  nitk 
a  low  monotonous  moan,  wluch  would  rather  have  seemed  to  in^ieite 
bodily  puin  than  mental  anguish.  Her  long  hair — that  long  and  betuU- 
ful  brown  hair  of  which  her  mother  had  been  so  proud — ^hnng  dishsvelkd 
over  her  shoulders,  but  more  than  half  of  it  was  grey.  Her  eyes  were  dim 
and  sunk  in  her  head,  and  looked  straight  forward,  with  a  blank  stapid 
expression.  Her  mother  whispered  her  name — ^Hester  made  no  aniwer ; 
she  took  one  of  her  hands — the  prisoner  drew  it  pettishly  away.  That 
live-long  night  the  mother  watched  by  her  ohild — ^but  that  child  ncnr 
knew  her  again.  After  some  time  she  seemed  soothed  by  those  kind 
and  gentle  caresses,  but  she  never  gave  the  slightest  token  of  knowii^ 
from  whom  they  came. 

Morning  arrived  at  last.  With  what  loathing  horror  did  Mrs.  Malpis 
watch  the  dim  grey  light  mark  the  dull  outline  of  the  grated  window ! 
•The  morning  reddened,  and  as  the  first  crimson  touched  Hester's  face  at 
it  rested  sleeping  on  her  mother's  shoulder,  somewhat  of  its  fonner 
beauty  came  back  to  that  fair  young  face.  She  slept  long,  though  it  vat 
a  disturbed  and  convulsive  slumber.  She  was  roused  by  a  noise  in  the 
passage — ^bolt  and  bar  fell  heavily ;  there  was  the  sound  of  many  steps— 
strange  dark  faces  appeared  at  the  door.  They  came  to  take  the  piiaoDer 
to  the  place  of  execution !  The  men  approached  Hester — th^  rtind 
her  from  her  seat — they  bound  her  round  cliildish  anna  behind  her. 
The  mother  clung  to  her  child,  but  that  child  clung  not  in  return.  Mn. 
Malpae  sunk,  though  still  retaining  her  hold,  on  Ihe  floor.  With  vhat 
humanity  such  an  office  permitted,  they  disengaged  her  grasp— ther 
bore  away  the  unresisting  prisoner — the  door  closed,  and  the  wretched 
mother  had  looked  upon  her  child  for  the  last  time. 

It  was  about  a  twelvemonth  after  the  execution  of  Hester  Malpas  that 
the  family  were  seated  again,  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  round  the  door 
of  their  cottage  ;  but  a  dreadful  alteration  had  taken  place  in  all.  The 
father  and  mother  Ipoked  bowed  to  the  very  earth — the  very  childicn 
slurunk  away  if  a  stranger  passed  by.  Mr.  Malpas  had  inherited  his 
sister's  property,  much  more  considerable  than  had  ever  been  suppoied; 
but  though  necessity  forced  its  use,  he  loathed  it  like  a  curse.  An  un- 
usual sight  now — ^the  postman  was  seen  approaching — he  brought  Mr. 
Malpas  a  newspaper.  He  shuddered  as  he  took  it,  for  he  knew  Mr. 
Ijowndes's  handwriting  again.  He  opened  it  mechanically,  and  a  luge 
"  read  this"  directed  his  attention  to  a  particular  paragraph.  It  wa>the 
confession  of  a  Jew  watchmaker,  who  had  just  been  executed  for  burglary ; 
and,  among  other  crimes,  he  stated  that  he  was  the  real  murderer  of 
Mrs.  Hester  Malpas,  for  which  a  young  woman,  her  niece,  had  been  ex- 
.ecuted.  He  had  entered  the  window  by  means  of  a  plank  thrown  fiom 
the  garden  railing  to  the  casement,  when  with  one  blow  he  stunned  the 
old  lady,  who  was  reading.  Mr.  Malpas  went  no  further— the  thick 
and  blinding  tears  fell  heavily  on  the  paper — ^he  could  not  read  it  aloud, 
but  he  put  it  into  his  wife's  hand,  with  a  broken  ejaculation,  ^*  Thaok 
Grod»  she  was  innocent ! " 

\*  The  facts  of  the  Jew  committing  the  murder,  and  the  old  lady's 
niece  being  hanged,  are  perfectly  true.  It  happened  in  Wspping 
some  forty  years  since. 
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It  is  just  three  years  ago  sincA  the  Whigs  entered  the  cabinet  with 
the  decided  approbation  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  men  in  the 
empire.  Wh^,  in  1832,  they  were  oblig^  tp  resign  office,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  of  the  Peers  to  the  first  Reform  Bill,  they  were 
literally  borne  back  to  the  seat  of  power  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people. 
They  havq  since  done  wonders  in  the  way  of  legislation,  and  in  the  pre- 

Earation  of  further  improvements.  Ireland  pacified — the  r^uctiop  of 
er  enormous  church  establishment  actually  comipenced — the  monopoly 
of  the  £a^t  India  Company  overthrown — the  West  India  slavery  abo- 
lished— several  obnoxious  taxes  rep^ed — public  expenditure  materially 
diminished — ^great  ipaprovements  realized,  greater  still .  promised,  in 
almost  every  department  of  the  law — inquests  going  on  into  the  sUite 
of  the  corporations,  from  which  we  may  expect  the  most  beneficial  re- 
sults— these  are  all,  we  may  truly  say,  so  many  titles,  on  the  pfirt  of  the 
government,  to  the  sincere  and  lasting  gratitude  of  every  per9on  who  feels 
a  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  difficulties  which  the  Whigs  have  had  to  contend  against  are 
known,  in  all  their  extent,  only  to  those  who  are  initiated  in  the  secrets 
of  the  cabinet..  There  was  hardly  any  measure  of  reform  which  they 
pould  propose  sufficiently  extensive  to  satisfy  the  growing  wishes  of  the 
people,  or  sufficiently  limited  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the  Peers.  While 
the  Radicals  taunted  them  with  making  sacrifices  of  principle  to  the 
.Upper  House,  that  House  itself  characterised  them  as  traitors  to  the 
crown  and  the. constitution.  Amongst  themselves,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  elements  of  dissension  exist  in  some  force.  As  far  i^s  the  property 
of  the  church  is  concerned,  Mr.  Stanley  is  a  Tory  of  the  old  school.  i«ord 
Durham,  to  whose  manly  understanding  and  political  courage  we  owe, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  reform  statute,  quitted  the  cabinet  under  the 
pretext  of  iU  health,  but  really  because  has  views  of  church  reform  could 
never  be  reconciled  with  those  of  Mr.  Stanley.  Earl  Grey  ha^  had  the 
good  fortune,  by  giving  way  upon  some  points,  and  by  postponing  others, 
to  keep  the  ministry  together,  and  to  that  fine  Fabian  policy  by  which 
his  counsels  have  been  inspired,  we  are  indebted  principally  for  all  the 
conquests  which  the  people  havfs  yet  won  froni  the  aristocracy,  Com- 
pelled, however,  to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  extreme  parties  on  each  side,  the  Whigs  may,  on  some  momen- 
tous occasion — ^probably  the  taxes,  or  the  reform  of  the  English  church — 
be  placed  apparently  in  the  wrong  by  both,  so  as  to  bring  their  power 
into  the  hazard  of  a  sudden  but  irrecoverable  termination. 

The  resistance  that  has  been  recently  offered  to  the  collection  of  the 
assessed  taxes  points  to  some  of  the  numerous  difficultiep,  which  must 
seriously  embarrass  the  government  at  no  distant  period.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  taxes  must  be  altogether  repealed,  for  the  country  will  not 
continue  to  pay  them.  The  agricultural  interest  will  next  demand,  and 
with  equal  reason  and  force,  the  total  removal  of  the  malt  tax.    If  the 

*  We  fieel  oonelves  bmind  to  lay  before  the  public  thene  remarki,  from  the  pen 
of  ft  ¥6ry  ftble  corrMpondent.  They  will  afford  matter  for  serious  refleotion,  even 
to  those  who  may  not  fully  lubscrilM  to  the  opinions  of  the  writer. 
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public  establishments  be  preserved  on  thcar  present  scale ;  (hat  is  to  ny, 
if  the  royal  family  are  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  half  a  mfllion 
per  annum — ^if  pensions  to  the  amount  of  another  half  million  are  still 
to  be  paid — if  seven  millions  and  a  half  are  to  be  raised  for  the  use  of 
the  army,  and  nearly  six  millions  for  that  of  the  navy — and  above  til, 
if  twenty-seven  millions  are  to  be  created  annually  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  the  interest  of  the  national  debt — ^we  should  be  glad  to  know 
whence  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  to  obtain  funds  adequate 
for  those  different  claims,  if  he  be  obliged  to  relinquish  the  two  duees 
of  impost  above  mentioned  ?  It  is  said  that  he  must  propose  a  property 
tax.  A  property  tax !  Who  is  there  that  does  not  remember  the  indig- 
nant eloquence  with  which  a  revenue  of  that  description  was  attacked  at 
the  close  of  the  late  war  ?  It  may  as  well  be  proclaimed  at  once,  fox  it 
is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  country  will  eventually  come,  that  a  tix 
which  will  convert  every  collector  into  a  spy — which  will  compel  the 
gentleman  of  estate,  and  the  merchant  of  capital,  and  the  professioinl 
man  even  of  limited  practice,  to  disclose  the  actual  net  amount  of  his 
income  to  the  state, — will  never  again  be  tolerated  in  England.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  if  a  powerful  enemy  were  sailing  up  the  Channel,  our  fleets 
having  been  previously  swept  from  the  seas — ^if  our  wives  and  daugbten 
were  threatened  with  pollution — our  sacred  homes  put  in  danger  of 
beilag  levelled  to  the  earth— our  temples  overturned — our  troops  flying  in 
despair  from  the  front  of  countless  hosts  flushed  with  triumph — ^perhaps, 
in  such  a  case  as  this,  our  rent-rolls,  our  debentures,  our  mortgages,  our 
books  of  fees,  our  incumbrances,  and  our  gains,  would  be  laid  open  with- 
out hesitation  to  the  world ;  but  no  state  of  circumstances  much  short 
of  this  would  ever  reconcile  the  country  to  a  property-tax.  Modify  it  as 
the  ministers  may — hedge  it  round  as  they  can  with  all  possible  safe- 
guards for  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  still  it  must  always  be  of 
an  inquisitorial  character,  and  therefore  in  decided  opposition  not  only 
to  the  feeling  of  the  times,  but  to  the  genius  of  the  constitution. 

What  then,  it  remains  to  be  asked,  will  the  Ministers  do  ?  What  can 
they  do  ?  A  property  tax  will  deprive  them  of  the  support  of  the  cotmtiy 
gentlemen  and  the  capitalists,  who  will  very  justly  look  upon  it  as  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  confiscation  of  their  revenues  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lower  classes.  The  lower  classes  threaten  to  rise  in  open  insurrectioD 
if  the  assessed  taxes  be  not  abandoned.  Is  there  any  party  prepared  to 
take  into  their  keeping  the  helm  of  the  state,  who  will  at  once  disbsod 
the  army,  annihilate  all  pensions  without  exception,  appropriate  to  the 
uses  of  the  state  the  whole  property  of  the  church,  and  reduce  the 
official  salaries  to  the  American  scale  ?  The  Radicals  say  that  they  axe 
prepared  to  do  all  this,  and  even  much  more.  But  who  are  the  Radicab  ? 
Have  they  any  men  of  real  weight  and  talent  amongst  them  ? 

That  a  government  must  speedily  be  formed  of  individuals  able  and 
determined  to  redeem  the  country  from  its  increasing  difficulties,  it 
requires  no  power  of  divination  to  foresee.  The  choice  was  three  yean 
ago  between  the  Tories  and  the  Whigs ;  before  another  session  elapses^ 
the  choice  must  be  between  the  Whigs  and  those  who  are  disposed  to  act 
on  Radical  principles,  unless  both  are  prepared  to  surrender  the  veaael 
of  the  state  to  a  new  party,  which  has  already  acquired  a  considenble 
degree  of  strength,  and  is  actuated  by  pretensions  of  the  most  fonnidable 
description. 
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To  this  party,Jed  by  a  few  vain  and  ignorant  peroons  of  property, 
who  look  upon  all  our  institutions  with  hatred,  and  composed  of  the  g^at 
body  of  the  manufacturing  labourers  of  the  kingdom,  nothing  whatever 
would  be  sacred.  Having  just  arrived  at  that  stage  of  education  where 
presumption  begins,  and  knowledge  is  dim  and  defective,  they  have 
acquired  a  general  idea,  that,  as  long  as  they  continue  to  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  so  long  they  shall  be  in  d  degraded 
situation.  They  have  read,  in  some  books  of  political  economy,  that 
labour  is  wealth.  This  proposition  they  look  to  as  their  polar  star.  Not 
considering  that  wealth  is  really  capable  of  being  created  only  by  him 
who,  already  possessing  some  capital,  applies  it  to  the  purpose  of  com- 
bining the  exertions  of  the  industrious  for  his  own  advantage,  these 
visionaries  maintain  that  the  labour  of  each  individual  ought  to  be 
convertible,  like  a  Bank  note,  into  gold,  from  which  premise  they  forth- 
with draw  the  conclusion,  that  those  who  labour  ought  to  be  the  pos- 
sessors of  all  the  land  and  treasure  of  the  country. 

With  a  view  to  carry  this  doctrine  into  effect,  a  plan  of  extensive 
organization  has  been  idready  adopted  and  acted  upon  in  London  and 
the  manufacturing  districts.  Each  trade  forms  a  lodge,  or  class,  consisting 
of  ten  or  fifteen  individuals;  these  classes  meet  weekly,  and  select 
delegates,  who  assist  at  provincial  lodges,  or  associations,  which  meet 
every  month.  These  associations  have  in  their  hands  the  complete 
control  of  all  the  trades;  they  appoint  delegates  to  a  general  assembly, 
which  they  call  a  Congress,  which  has  already  met  once  in  Birmingham, 
once  in  London,  and  is  appointed  to  hold  its  next  session  at  Bamsley 
about  the  commencement  of  spring.  The  members  of  this  imperium  in 
imperio  are  bound  to  each  other  by  secret  oaths.  They  have  their 
unstamped  newspapers,  by  means  of  which  they  communicate  with  each 
other  in  every  part  of  the  Idngdom ;  and  they  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  local  funds,  which  are  made  available  to  their  support  whenever  they 
choose  to  absent  themselves  from  their  ordinary  occupations.  Thus  the 
machinery  of  agitation  is  nearly  perfect,  and  unless  strong  measures  be 
taken  for  breaking  it  up  in  time,  it  will  enable  the  weavers  and  the  potters 
to  dictate  laws  to  the  empire.  The  volcano  is  not  discovered  until  it 
breaks  into  a  flame,  and  then  the  elements  of  mischief  being  already  in 
full  operation,  the  only  chance  left  to  the  villagers  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  from  whose  summit  the  lava  rolls  its  flood,  is  to  fly  from 
their  ancient  hearths  and  tombs  to  some  spot  beyond  the  range  of  the 
eruption.  The  materials  in  process  of  admixture  for  the  creation  of  a 
moral  volcano  may  sometimes  be  detected  before  they  can  be  eflectually 
combined,  as  in  the  present  case ;  but  the  affinities  must  be  neutralized 
before  they  shall  have  become  too  powerful  for  external  existence. 

It  cannot  be  dissembled  that  this  task— one  which  must  soon  be  under- 
taken by  the  legislature,  whoever  may  be  in  the  cabinet — will  be  attended 
with  some  difficulty.  We  may  easily  repress  by  force  of  arms  the  overt 
manifestations  of  any  principles  which  are  incompatible  with  social  order ; 
but  the  sedition  which  now  walks  abroad  assimies  the  garb  of  speculative 
opinion.  •  It  affects  to  be  not  disobedient  to  the  existing  laws,  but  says 
that  they  ought  all  to  be  repealed.  Discussion  is  free.  Meetings  are 
held  without  molestation,  in  which  doctrines  of  the  ipost  subversive 
tendency  are  maintained  by  argument,  and  applauded  by  enthusiastic 
audiences.    Those  doctrines  are  rapidly  propagated  from  town  to  town 
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through  the  medinm  of  penny  journals.  The  time  of  action  is  post- 
poned until  the  sentiments  of  the  tnalcontents  shall  have  become 
universal  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  and  then,  if  no  measures  of 
coutiteraction  shall  have  been  previously  enforced,  we  shall  certainly 
behold  every  mill,  loom  and  steam-engine  in  the  country  stopped  in  one 
day  by  a  simultaneous  act  of  the  whole  body,  in  conformity  with  a  decree 
of  congress. 

Now  this  Will  b6t  be  insurfection :  it  will  be  simply  passive  resistance. 
The  men  may  remain  at  leisure :  there  is  and  can  be  no  law  to  compel 
them  to  work  against  their  will.  They  may  walk  the  streets  or  fields 
with  their  arms  folded.  They  will  wear  no  swords,  carry  no  musketB, 
assemble  no  train  of  artillery,  seize  upon  no  fortified  places.  They  inll 
present  no  column  for  an  army  to  attack,  no  multitude  for  the  Riot  Act 
to  dispefse.  They  merely  abstain,  when  their  funds  are  safficient,  from 
going  to  work  for  one  week,  or  one  month,  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms ; — and  what  happens  in  consequence  ?  Bills  are  dishonoured-- 
the  Ghisette  teems  with  bankruptcies — capital  is  destroyed — the  revenue 
fails — the  system  of  government  JBiUs  into  confusion — and  every  Knk  in 
the  chain  which  binds  society  together  is  bn^en  in  a  moment  by  thia 
inert  conspiracy  of  the  poor  against  the  rich.  The  Trades*  Unions  have, 
in  some  places,  already  offered  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  establish- 
ments of  two  or  three  manufacturers,  whom  they  actually  drove  out  of 
the  neighbourhood  by  combinations.  Should  the  day  of  general  distress 
arrive,  to  which  they  look  forward  as  the  era  of  their  felicity,  they  hope 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  purchase,  at  a  depreciated  price,  the  aban- 
doned factories,  and  mines,  and  fields ;  and  that  then  labour  shall  indeed 
be  wealth,  in  the  only  meaning  which,  according  to  their  views,  ought  to 
attach  to  that  phrase. 

But  is  there  any  reasonable  objectioti,  it  may  be  asked,  to  a  labourer 
becoming  a  capitalist  if  he  can  ?  Certainly  no  objection  that  we  know 
of.  No  country  has  produced  more  animating  instances  of  industrious 
poor  men  winning  their  way  to  great  opulence,  and  even  to  political 
influence,  than  England.  Such  events  occur  every  day  before  our  o^n 
eyes ;  and  there  are  very  few  things  of  which  we  ought,  as  a  nation,  to 
be  more  proud,  than  of  the  existence  amongst  us  of  a  numerous  class  of 
self-elevated  individuals,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  Call  themselves  ple- 
beians, and  whose  riches  very  frequently  throw  the  sumptuousness  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy  into  the  shade.  But  when  we  are  desired  to  cany 
this  doctrine  farther,  and  to  admit  as  just  and  rekisonable  the  pretensions 
of  those  who  say  that,  because  they  labour,  therefore  they  ought,  in  a 
masSf  to  become  the  proprietors  of  all  the  factories,  as  well  as  of  the 
capitals  by  means  of  which  the  factories  have  been  erected  and  hitherto 
maintained^  we  answer,  without  hesitation,  that  such  a  demand  is  a 
menace  of  universal  plunder,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  met  with  lill  the 
power  of  resistance  which  society  can  bring  against  it. 

The  objects  of  these  Unionists  might  be  rendered  less  ridiculous  m 
theory,  and  less  mischievous  in  practice,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it  is 
possible  for  an  unlimited  number  of  partners,  composed  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  trade,  to  carry  on  business  for  their  common  benefit,  even  for 
a  single  month.  Supposing  that  they  had  already  accumulated  a  fund 
adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  manufactory,  still  they  must 
▼ork,  in  order  to  render  their  capital  productive,    But  when  the  season 
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of  dull  sales  arrives ;  when,  by  the  competition  of  foreigii  or  other 
markets,  their  cloths  or  their  hardware  are  lowered  in  price;  when 
ricissitudes — too  frequent  in  all  trades — occur,  and  the  capital  is  con- 
sumed in  wages, — what,  then,  would  become  of  the  thirty  thousand 
members  of  the  independent  union  ?  Would  perfect  harmony  preside 
over  their  commercial  operations  ? — would  they  be  sure  of  receiving  even 
a  quarter  of  the  wages  to  which  they  now  object  ? 

We  remember  lately  to  have  read,  in  one  of  the  operative  journals,  a 
speech  of  a  journeyman  printer,  who  proclaimed  himself  dnd  his  fellow- 
compositors  to  be  the  real  sources  of  all  knowledge.  "  We  ate  the  per- 
sons," said  he,  "  who  find  the  words  by  means  of  which  knowledge  is 
communicated."  But  what  would  the  types  be  in  his  haiids  if  he  had. 
not  before  him  the  manuscript  of  the  author  ?  To  what  use  could  he 
convert  his  time,  if  his  employer  had  not  found  the  very  types  which  it 
is  his  business  to  arrange  ?  Who  could  pay  him  his  wages,  if  there 
were  no  paper  to  receive  impressions  from  those  types,  no  bookseller  to 
distribute  the  folded  sheets,  in  the  shape  of  books,  to  the  public,  or  no- 
public  to  buy  them  ?  Nevertheless,  the  compositors  are  just  as  much 
the  sources  of  all  knowledge,  as  the  operatives  are  the  producers  of 
wealth.  They  are  a  part  of  the  instrumentality  by  which  wealth  is 
created,  undoubtedly ;  but  they  are  very  far  from  being  the  whole.  Each 
assists,  in  his  department,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view ; 
each  is  necessary  and  useful  in  his  sphere.  But  let  all  the  operatives 
in  the  kingdom  combine  to  work  only  for  themselves  and  by  themselves, 
and  they  will  soon  discover  the  fallacy  of  the  absurd  theories  which  at 
present  appear  to  their  eyes  clothed  in  all  the  fascinations  of  novelty. 

"  The  happiness  and  harmony  of  mankind,"  says  a  Unionist  of 
Yeovil,  "  render  it  necessary  that  the  great  body  of  the  Working  people 
should  be  owners  of  house  and  land.  Justice  requires  this, — that  those 
who  build  the  houses  and  cultivate  the  soil  should  build  houses  for  them-.. 
selves,  and  raise  the  produce  of  this  soil,  and  then  labour  for  their  cnvn 
enjoyment^  rather  than  for  the  enjoyment  of  Others — a  numerically  in- 
considerable minority."  In  these  two  sentences,  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  Trades*  Unions  may  be  said  to  be  comprised,  so  far  as  their,  imme- 
diate objects  are  concerned.  It  contemplates  a  state  of  wild  nature,  in 
which  no  such  thing  as  the  right  of  property  is  known.  It  leads  the 
operatives  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  justified,  simply  by  the  title  of 
labour,  in  taking  possession  of  the  houses  which  they  assist  in  building, 
and  of  the  fields  which  they  help  to  cultivate.  But  suppose  that  species 
of  title  to  be  established  by  force,  or  by  law,  how  long  would  the  new 
occupant  remain  in  possession  of  his  acquisitions  ?  Why,  exactly  as 
long  as  he  would  be  able  to  maintain  it  by  superiority  of  physical 
power.  The  moment  he  should  receive  assistance  from  the  mason  and 
the  reaper,  his  title  wdhld  be  transferred  to  them,  and  they  would  have, 
in  every  respect,  as  good  a  right  as  himself  to  his  habitation  and  his 
land.  Is  there  any  man  in  his  sober  senses  who  can  imagine,  that  social 
or  individual  happiness  could  exist  for  a  week  under  such  a  system  of 
perpetual  ejectment  as  this  ? 

"  Far  different,"  says  another  of  these  Unionists,  "  from  the  paltry 
objects  of  all  former  combinations  is  that  now  aimed  at  by  the  congress 
of  delegates.  Their  reports  show  that  an  entire  change  in  society, — a 
change  amountmg  to  a  complete  subversion  of  the  existing  order  of  tho 
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world, — is  contemplated  by  the  working  classes.  .  They  aspire  to  be  at 
the  top  instead  of  the  bottom  of  society ! "  This  is  language  which  could 
not  have  been  uttered,  unless  the  writer  felt  that  he  had  a  mass  of  Union- 
ists behind  him,  prepared  to  carry  his  declamations  into  practice,  if  they 
can.  The  first  revolution  of  France  was  prompted  by  a  desire  of  uni- 
versal equality.  Eveiy  man  aspired  to  be  on  a  level  with  his  neighbour; 
all  were  to  be  citizens  of  the  republic ;  and  talent  alone  was  allowed  to 
create  any  distinction.  But  the  Unionists  of  England  entertain  the  hope 
of  becoming  the  absolute  nders  of  the  other  sections  of  the  communi^. 
It  is  not  equality  which  they  want,  but  positive  superiority.  They  must 
enjpy  all  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  and  those  who  are  now  in  aSOELuent 
or  easy  circumstances  must  become  Hdots  under  the  new  order  of  things. 
These  annoimcements  are  the  open  commencement  of  a  Servile  war, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honest  man  to  meet  at  once  with  the  most 
vigorous  determination.  No  doctrines  half  so  pernicious  as  these  were 
propagated  in  Ireland,  when  that  country  was  placed  under  a  system  of 
military  coercion. 

But  we  must  not  stop  here.  It  is  manifest,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  our 
operative  classes  axe  completely  demoralized;  that  they  have  lost  all 
sense  of  religion,  of  honesty,  and  fedr  dealing ;  and  that  if  they  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  a  few  years  more  in  the  habits  which  they  have 
now  acquired,  they  will  destroy  the  foundations  of  our  national  industry. 
They  must  be  compelled  to  send  their  chUdien  to  well-r^ulated  scho<^ 
The  time  has  arrived  when,  if  we  really  desire  to  secure  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  we  must  adopt  and  enforce  a  universal  system 
of  education.  The  press  has  now  become  so  active  in  every  town  and 
village  of  the  empire,  that  we  can  erect  no  defences  against  the  promul- 
gation of  the  most  unblushing  immorality,  unless  the  country  take  into 
its  own  hands  the  caie  of  training  up  .in  sound  principles  the  rising 
generations. 

Perhaps,  also,  it  may  be  found,  upon  calm  reflection,  that  tlie  condi- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  labourers  is  susceptible  of  some  improvements, 
likely  to  be  beneficial  as  well  to  themselves  as  to  those  by  whom  they 
are  employed.  We  think  that  they  ought,  for  instance,  to  possess  the 
elective  franchise  to  any  extent  which  may  be  really  consistent  with  a 
discreet  use  of  that  valuable  privilege.  This  would  render  them  more 
respectable  members  of  society,  and  would  impose  on  them  a  degree  of 
responsibility  which  would  oblige  them  to  look  to  their  characters.  It 
would  tend,  moreover,  to  remove  some  of  those  social  barriers  that  sepa- 
rate our  population  too  mucii  into  castes,  and  which  are  always  productive 
of  evil,  by  awakening  a  feeling  of  disdain  on  one  side,  and  of  hatred 
on  the  other.  It  is  in  vain  to  disguise  the  fact,  that,  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  late  war,  men's  minds,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  through- 
out Europe,  have  been  in  a  state  of  ferment  portentous  of  important 
modifications  in  the  whole  frame  of  society.  The  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  France  and  Belgium  are  the  results  of  the  power  of  po- 
pular opinion.  The  movements  which  have  occurred  in  Spain,  Naples, 
the  Roman  States,  Germany,  and  Poland,  have  been  subdued  by  artillery; 
but  the  matches  are  kept  lighted,  the  guns  remain  pointed  at  their  last 
level,  from  a  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  that  the  battle 
must  again  be  fought.  They  feel  that  the  two  great  principles, — govern- 
ment by  force — goveminent  by  opinion, — are  committed  in  a  conflict 
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which  can  acknowledge  no  compromise.  With  us,  the  latter  has  ob- 
tained the  ascendant;  whence  it  has  become  impracticable  for  any  mi- 
nistry to  remain  long  in  office,  unless  they  resolve  uniformly  to  obey  the 
impulse  which  is  given  them  by  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country. 

The  pamphlet  lately  put  together  by  the  different  departments  of  the 
state  has  run  through  eight  editions  within  a  few  months.  It  has  been 
eulogized  in  the  leading  newspapers,  and  made  the  text  of  much  elo- 
quent oratory,  by  official  dependents,  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  No 
honourable  and  candid  man  can  read  that  production  without  confessing, 
that  it  exhibits  a  very  plausible,  and  even  a  substantial,  case  in  favour 
of  the  present  Cabinet.  But  are  the  Ministers,  in  point  of  fact,  popular  ? 
Three  years  ago,  the  Lord  Mayor's  festival  w^as  postponed,  because  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  durst  not  venture  to  go  to  Guildhall :  on  the  ninth 
of  last  month,  his  health  was  drank  in  the  same  hall  with  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  which  threw  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  into  the  shade.  Was  it  the  intention  of  the  citizens 
of  London  to  express,  in  this  manner,  their  admiration  for  the  political 
principles  of  the  Duke  ?  Not  at  all.  It  was  but  a  decent  mode  of  repre- 
hending Lord  Grey. 

We  admire  Lord  Grey  as  much  as  the  most  devoted  of  his  followers, 
and  we  feel  sincerely  grateful  to  his  government  for  all  the  solid  benefits 
which  it  has  conferred  on  the  country ;  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but 
perceive  that  his  Cabinet  is  scarcely  possessed  of  the  vigour  which  the 
times  require.  Neither  in  boldness  of  decision,  nor  in  energy  of  con- 
ception, do  they  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  universal  amelioration  which 
characterizes  the  day.  The  ideas  of  government  which  the  Unionists 
entertain  are  extravagant ;  and,  if  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, must  be  resisted.  But  they  are  undoubtedly  mingled  with  some 
elements  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  assume  a  tangible  and  practical 
form,  though  they  may  not  be  strongly  developed  in  any  investigation  to 
which  they  can  at  present  be  subjected.  The  Unionists  are  misled,  by 
selfish  views,  to  the  adoption  of  extreme  doctrines,  which  will  speedily 
be  destroyed ;  but  something  will  have  been  gained  in  the  mean  time. 
Some  principles  may  be  met  with  by  an  active  Ministry  on  the  way, 
ivhich  may  prepare  the  world  for  the  more  equal  distribution  of  wealthy 
destined  eventually  to  exist  in  aU  civilized  communities.  The  certain 
failure  that  awaits  the  violent  and  subversive  notions  which  now  prevail, 
\nX\.  accelerate  the  progress  of  soimder  notions  in  everything  that  relates 
to  religion,  morality,  and  legislation.  Thus  the  coral  insects  are 
busily  engaged  in  raising  from  the  deep  a  series  of  edifices  which,  in 
time,  become  their  own  tombs :  but  the  additions  of  each  generation 
remain ;  the  work  rises  higher  and  higher,  until  it  reaches  the  surface 
of  the  waves,  where  it  detains  a  variety  of  floating  materials,  until,  at 
length,  it  shuts^out  the  waters  as  the  bulwark  of  a  new  continent. 

M.M. 
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SIMON     TBCHT. 

▲  CHARACTER. 

TtffiRt  are  many  tliiii-skiDiied  people  in  the  world :  but  Simon  Techj 
seemed  to  have  no  ikin  at  all.  Every  penion  alive  is  vulnerable  tt 
some  one  point  or  another :  a  cuticle  of  the  texture  of  parchment  bu  a 
tender  place  somewhere ^  which  will  quiver  at  a  breath ;  but  Techy  va» 
sensitive  all  over ;  and  as  for  a  cuticle,  it  was  as  if  Nature  had  left 
him  unprovided  with  any  such  garment,  and  sent  him  to  walk  aboat  the 
world  in  his  cutis.  He  would  wince  at  an  accidental  word  or  look, 
which  might  mean  nothing,  as  though  you  had  tickled  him  with  the  tip 
of  a  red-hot  poker.  You  were  never  safe  with  him ;  he  seldom  parted 
from  you  witnout  leaving  an  impression  on  your  mind  that  you  had  given 
him  pain  or  offence,  though  wondering  what  about ;  and,  be  as  can* 
tious  in  your  conduct  towards  him  as  you  could,  fifty  to  one  you  had 
done  so.  Address  him  as  '^  Techy,"  he  would  complain  that  it  was  to 
mark  his  inferiority,  as  a  tradesman^  that  you  addressed  him  so  familiarlj. 
Call  him  *'  Sir,"  he  could  at  oace  '*  see  through  this  sort  of  mock* 
respect."  Say  to  him,  in  passing,  "  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Techy  ?"  and 
witnki  an  hour  he  would  write  you  a  long  letter,  complaining  of  yov 
verv  marked  coldness,  and  requesting  you  would  inform  him  what  he 
had  done  to  deserve  it.  Indeed,  the  very  effort  to  please  him,  or  to 
avoid  the  opposite  consequence,  would  not  unfrequently  provoke  his 
displeasure.  He  was  not  quite  so  dull  (he  would  tell  you)  as  to  be 
insensible  to  the  rebuke ;  yet  he  really  did  not  know  why  he  was  to  be 
treated  with  such  punctilious  consideration.  However,  he  was  not 
offended — not  in  the  least ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thanked  you  for  the 
LESSON ;  and  when  he  had  duly  profited  by  it  he  trusted  he  should 
be  allowed  to  renexo  his  intercourse  with  you, — ^but  upon  easier  terns. 
Till  thetty  he  thought  it  best  for  both  parties  that  he  should  decline,  &c 
&c. — And  all  this  he  would  utter  (as  a  printer  would  say)  in  italics  and 
Small  capitals.  Not  only  was  the  whole  human  race — men,  women,  and 
children — continually  and  purposely,  as  he  fancied,  treading  upon  the 
toes  of  his  dignity,  or  (to*  use  his  own  favourite  phrase)  "  the  proper 
respect  which  he  entertained  for  himself;" — the  brute  creation,  nay,  the 
very  elements,  seemed,  to  him,  in  league  to  treat  him  discourteously.  No 
dog  barked,  not  a  cat  mewed,  at  his  approach,  but  had  some  offcDsiTe 
motive  for  the  act :  a  sudden  shower  of  rain  was  a  premeditated  insult; 
a  nqrth-east  wind  a  gross  personal  affront.  He  has  even  been  known 
to  sulk  with  his  fire ;  and  to  sit  for  a  whole  evening  in  the  cold,  because 
it  resisted  his  first  two  or  three  insinuating  attempts  to  rouse  it  into  *a 
blaze  with  the  poker :  "  To  any  one  but  me,"  he  would  mutter,  **  this 
would  not  have  happened." 

Simon  Techy  had  been — ("  1  am  afraid  of  this  gunpowder  Percy 
though  he  be  dead.")  However,  since  he  is  no  longer  of  this  world,  I 
will  venture  to  utter  the-  wwd,  although  I  do  so  at  the  risk  of  causing 
him  to  turn  in  his  coffin.  Simon  Techy  had  been — a  tradesman;  bat 
his  trade  being  that  of  a  printseller  in  an  extensive  way,  it  led  him  into 
an  intimacy  with  most  of  the  eminent  artists  and  virtuosi  of  his  time, 
»nd,  generally,  introduced  him  to  a  higher  grade  of  society  than  aiiop* 
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Iceepen  of  many  other  descriptionB  can  aspire  to.  For  a  man  tempered  as 
he  was,  and  one  whose  mind  was  not  sufficiently  ballasted  with  good 
sense,  (astnay  be  inferred  from  his  character,)  this  was  perhaps  an  un- 
Inoky  circumstance :  it  placed  him  in  a  false  position.  Being  a  shop- 
keeper, he  was  not,  in  one  particular  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  as  the  occasional  associate  of  gentlemen,  he  was  above  being 
looked  upon  as  a  tradesman.  He  reminded  one,  in  his  way,  of  Moli^*B 
Monsieur  Jourdain :  he  was  not  a  print- je//^  ;  he  was  only  so  generous  as 
to  make  presents  of  fine  engravings  to  his  friends  and  the  public,  whikt 
the  public  and  his  friends  were  so  liberal  as  to  make  him  presents  of  money 
in  return  for  them.  He  never  alluded  to  his  business  except  through  some 
such  mollifying  circumlocution,  as  **  the  particular  occupation  in  which  I 
happen  to  be  engaged ;"  he  called  his  shop  an  office,  his  customers  clients, 
his  clerk  a  secretary,  his  shopmen  his  deputies,  and  his  errand-boy  a 
messenger.  By  degrees  he  grew  rich,  and  more  than  in  proportion  with 
his  wealth  his  self-importance  increased.  At  his  outset  in  the  business, 
in  which  he  succeeded  his  uncle,  his  spacious  window  exhibited  a  large 
number  of  choice  engravings,  and  you  walked  from  the  street  directly 
into  his  shop.  Gradually  the  window  was  diminished  in  size,  and  fewer 
prints  were  paraded ;  till,  at  length,  a  passage  with  an  inner  door  waa 
constructed,  which  door,  always  closed,  was  ornamented  with  a  large 
brass  plate,  bearing  the  word  Office  ;  and  the  once  well-stocked  window 
now  gave  **  the  world  assurance  of  a"  print-shop,  by  only  one  print  of 
Cteorge  the  Third  on  horseback,  (for  it  was  in  the  days  of  that  good 
king  that  Mr.  Techy  flourished,)  and  this  was  surrounded  with  gauize 
blinds.  Even  this  very  faint  '*  smell  of  the  shop  "  was  too  exciting  for 
poor  Simon's  nerves,  and,  after  a  time,  he  consulted  a  friend  upon  the 
possibility  of  inventing  some  mode  of  suppressing  it.  He  talked  long, 
and  in  a  roundabout  style,  (as  a  man  does  who,  having  m3rstified  his  own 
understanding,  tries  to  do  the  same  by  his  auditors!)  about  his  being 

not  exactly  what  you  would  call  a  shop-keeper,"  and  his  shop  beiag 

not  altogether  what  is  called  a  shop ;"  and  concluded  with — '*  And, 
now,  what  would  you  recommend  me  to  do  with  that  window  of  mine  to 
prevent  the  public  supposing  that  I  keep  a  mere  print-shop  ?" 

'^  Nothing  in  the  world  easier,"  laughingly  replied  his  friend ;  '*  re- 
move George  the  Third,  and  exhibit  some  soap  and  candles  in  his  place, 
uid,  instead  of  a  print-shop,  the  deivU  himself  would  never  guess  it  to  be 
anything  but  a  tallow-chandler's." 

^*  O,  that's  your  opinion.  Sir,  is  it?"  said  Simon ;  and  away  he  went. 

The  next  morning  his  friend,  who  was  also  one  of  his  most  valuable 
cUeniSy  received  his  bill,  or,  as  Techy  termed  it,  **  a  memorandum  of  the 
mutual  transactions  between  them,"  inclosed  in  a  letter  consisting  of 
•even  closely-written  pages — for  thin-skinned  people  are  prone  to  indulge 
in  the  writing  of  what  they  consider  to  be^^ne  letters  on  any  the  slightest 
presumed  cause  of  offence.  In  four  different  places  in  his  dignified 
epistle,  and  in  as  many  various  forms  of  phrase,  did  Techy  complain 
that,  ^^  Did  you  not.  Sir,  owing  to  the  occupation  in  which  I  am  for  the 
pieaent  (9xA  for  the  present  only)  engaged,  consider  me.  Sir,  as  your 
inferior  in  society,  you  never,  Sir,  would  have  ventured,"  &c. ; — fiv«  times 
did  he  assure  his  friend  that  his  ^*  dignity  as  a  man,  and  that  respect  which 
every  man  {whatever^  Sir,  may  be  his  station  in  life)  is  bound  to  en- 
tertain for  himself,"  rendered  it  imperatively  peceesary  that  all  inter- 
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course  between  them  must  then,  and  there,  and  for  ever  cease;  and  m 
these  emphatic  words  did  he  conclude : — "  And  now.  Sir,  I  am  willing 
to  throw  myself  upon  the  opinion  of  the  universe,  and  to  stand  or  iiill  l^ 
its  decision,  whether,  Sir,  the  annals  of  the  intercourse  between  mao 
and  man,  from  time  immemorial,  can  furnish  another  instance,  Sir,  of  m 
unpardonable  an  afiBront  being  put  by  one  gentleman  upon  another ^  {uA 
allow  me  to  say.  Sir,  that  notwithstanding  the  occupation  in  which  I 
happen  to  be  engaged,  I  consider  myself  as  such) — as  your  advising  soap 
and  candles  to  be  exhibited  in  the  windows  of.  Sir,  your  very  ob^iient, 
&c." 

But  Mr.  Techy  took  nothing  by  his  motion.  A  few  hours  after  this 
magnificent  explosion  of  offended  dignity,  I  chanced  to  be  in  his  ojfice. 
His  countenance,  which  was  always  more  or  less  tinged  with  a  biUons 
hue,  was,  upon  this  occasion  (doubtless  from  the  excessive  irritation  of 
the  [ill]himiours)  as  yellow  as  a  guinea.  * 

^^  You  appear  to  be  indisposed,"  said  I. 

^'  Indisposed,  Sir !"  exclaimed  he,  at  the  saftie  time  twitching  his  shirt 
collar,  and  twisting  his  cravat;  '^indisposed!  that's  very  odd — very  I 
Pray — allow  me — -pray  allow  me  to  ask,  do  you  mean  anything  by  that 
question  ?" 

^^  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say.  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  you  appear 
to  be  a  little  indisposed ;  to  be  suffering  a  little  from  a  bilious  attack." 

"  Bilious !     Now,  really,  if  I  didn't  well  know  that  you  wouldn't 

wilfully  affi-ont  me,  I  should  fancy  that ^No,  Sir,  I  know  how  to 

resent  any  attack  upon  my  dignity  as  a  man ;  but  that  once  done,  I 
never  suffer  it  to  worry  me — ^to  prey  upon  my  temper ;  in  short,  to  eidU 
my  bilcy  as  you  would  insinuate." 

'^  Indeed  I  meant  to  insinuate  nothing." 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  Sir,  you  know  what  I  allude  to.  You  hare 
heard — you  mttst  have  heard — ^it  must  be  the  town-talk  by  this  time- 
all  London  must  be  ringing  with  it.  Me  bilious !  It  was  a  letter  to 
make  ^oTn^^^look  bilious,  I  admit;  though  not  exactly  me.  Howerer, 
he  brought  it  upon  himself,  and  has  nobody  but  himself  to  thank  fi^ 
whatever  its  effects  upon  him  may  be." 

'^  You  are  speaking  to  me  in  riddles.  I  don't  understand  a  word  of 
all  you  have  been  saying." 

*'  No !  Indeed !  O,  then,  I'll  tdl  you  the  whole  story,  and  read  m 
my  letter.  You  may  then  give  me  your  opinion."  Hereupon  he  told  his 
story  about  nothing  with  such  extraordinary  gravity,  and  at  so  udcoo- 
scionable  a  length,  that  I  nearly  fell  asleep  under  the  operation;  and, 
that  ended,  he  read  his  letter  with  an  air  of  such  ludicrous  impcvtanoe 
— looking  at  me  whenever  he  came  to  any  point  which  he  considered  to 
be  overwhelmingly  powerful,  or  as  if  each  sentence  had  been  a  thoo- 
derbolt  hurled  at  his  offender's  head — that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
I  could  refrain  from  laughing  outright. 

^'  And  now  that  the  thing  is  done,"  said  he,  as  he  folded  up  the 
hrouillon  of  his  terrible  episUe — (accompanying  his  words  with  a  sigk 


*  Some  one  remarking  to  Major  O'D that  a  mutual  friend  of  thein  «tf 

looking  as  yellow  as  "a  guinea ;  <<  Is  it  a  guinea  he  is  looking  like?**  esEbiod 
the  Major ;  <^  you  should  have  seen  the  poor  feUow,  as  I  saw  him,  in  India ;  tkn 
he  waslookiog  as  yellow  as  five  guineas  at  least.*' 
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and  a  shake  of  the  head  expressive  of  his  regret  at  having  thus  remorse- 
lessly annihilated  a  fellow-creature) — "  and  now  that  the  thing  is  done, 
I  wish  I  had  not  been  quite  so  severe,  for  he  utedj  generally ^  to  treat  me 
mth respect.  However," — and  here  came  another  sigh,— "however, 
his  best  friends  will  admit  that,  as  I  said  before,  he  brought  it  upon 
himself.  Yet  I  wonder  he  has  not  sent  me  an  answer !  Some  sort  of  an 
excuse  he  mttst  make ;  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

Before  I  had  time  to  reply.  Colonel  S ,  the  party  in  question; 

entered  the  place  :  much  to  the  astonishment,  and  no  little  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  Simon  Techy,  who,  by  this  visit,  was  deprived  of  a  written 
reply,  which  would  infallibly  have  provoked  a  rejoinder,  and,  perhaps,  led 
to  a  protracted  paper-war :— a  mode  of  hostility  in  which  he,  like  most 
thin-skinned  people,  took  especial  delight. 

The  Colonel  shook  me  by  the  hand,  nodded  good-humouredly  to 
Techy,  deliberately  drew  a  huge  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  laughed. 
Techy,  who  had  drawn  himself  up  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  inches  to  the 
foot,  and  put  on  an  awfully-pompous  look,  (which,  by-the-by,  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  behold  and  yet  maintain  one's  gravity,)  was  utterly 
disconcerted  by  this  unexpected  movement  of  the  Colonel's:  it  entirely 
deranged  his  plan  of  battle. 

**  Really,  Sir,"  stammered  Simon,  "  really — aw — this  unexpected — 
aw — I — aw — under  the — aw — circumstances — aw ^" 

During  this  time  Colonel  S had  quietly  torn  the  letter  into 

quarters,  and  (not  thrown  it,  but)  let  it  drop  into  the  fire." 

'^  My  dear  Mr.  Techy,"  said  he,  addressing,  with  imperturbable  good' 
humour,  his  would-have-been  adversary,  '*•  that  is  the  only  notice  I 
shall  take  of  your  very — very  ill-considered  letter.  Any  one  less  your 
friend  than  I  am  might  have  used  it  greatly  to  yomr  disadvantage.  But 
be  under  no  alarm  about  it :  I  give  you  my  word  1  have  not  shown  it  to 
a  living  soul ;  for  you  must  know  how  much  the  laugh  would  have  been 
against  you  had  I  taken  so  unfriendly  a  course — ^besides " 

Techy  now  made  an  ine£fectual  attempt  to  rally  his  forces,  but  the 
Colonel  pressed  his  advantage. 

'^  Besides,  my  dear  Mr.  Techy,  the  injury  it  might  have  done  you  in 
your  business  P* 

The  effect  of  this  "  besides  "  upon  Techy  was  like  that  of  the  last 
charge  of  the  Guards  at  Waterloo  upon  Napoleon :  Techy  was  defeated 
beyond  all  hope  of  recovery.  There  was  no  need  of  any  more ;  yet 
the  Colonel  added,  "  As  to  your  bill,  which  you  have  sent  me,  you  may, 
if  you  please,  have  a  cheque  for  it  now;  but  as  I  don't  intend  to  with- 
draw my  custom  from  you,  it  may  as  well  remain  till  Christmas." 

These  words  fell  unheeded  on  the  ear  of  Techy,  as  fall  the  shouts  of 
the  multitude  on  that  of  the  dying  criminal.  For  a  week  after  this  en- 
coimter,  the  crest-fallen  Simon,  upon  whose  dignity  the  tables  had  been 
so  unexpectedly  and  immercifully  turned,  did  not  *^  show."  Some  re- 
ports went  that  he  had  gone  into  the  country ;  but  it  was  most  generally 
believed  that  he  had  taken  to  his  bed  with  a  bilious  attack.  At  about 
the  period  of  his  re-appearance,  George  the  Third  was  deposed  from  his 
station  in  the  q^ce-window,  and  for  his  gracious  presence  was  substi- 
tuted a  transparent  blind  bearing  the  dignified  and  respectable  words. 
Ma.  Techy's  Gallery. 

Men  who  are  ^' above  their  business,"  or,  to  use  a  more  vulgar  phrase, 
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.— (asd  it  unfortunately  happens  tbat  vulgar  phraaea  are  eometimei  w* 
perlatively  expreasivey) — who  ^^  quarrel  with  their  bread-and-fatttter," 
are  seldom  succeaaful  m  their  vocation.  To  moat  of  thoae  the  brnd* 
and-butter  is  doled  out  in  very  thin  slices — ^many  of  them  get  none  it 
all.  The  case  of  Simon  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  In  propoitiaa 
as  the  irritation  increaaed  to  which  Mr.  Techy's  *^  dignity,"  and  tlie 
*^  respect  which  he  owed  to  himself,"  rendered  him  liable,  die  number 
of  his  clients  diminished.  This  defalcation,  which  his  Chriitimi 
accounts  insisted  most  disrespectfully  upon  his  acknowledging,  h 
attributed  to  unfair  competition  in  the  trade,  to  private  malice,  to  poUic 
enmity,  to  everything,  in  short,  but  its  true  cause;  till  at  length*^  the 
particular  occupation  in  which  he  happened  to  be  engaged  "  ceanog, 
from  want  of  *^  clients,''  to  be  an  occupation,  he  sold  las  ^'  gallery,'* 
and  retired  into  private  life,  upon  three  hundred  aryear,  which,  luckflj 
for  him,  he  possmed.  independently  of  his  sho — that  is  to  say  his  afiae. 

He  was  now,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  gentleman ;  for  he  lived 
upon  his  means^  and  had  nothing  to  do*  Whether  or  not,  no  humu 
being  ever  manifested  the  slightest  intention  to  dispute  hia  daim  to  the 
titie.  His  dignity  and  self'^reapect  were  not  likely  to  be  invaded.  Yet 
was  Simon  still  less  at  his  ease  than  before.  His  friends  were  eitlier 
too  warm  or  too  cold  with  him,  too  distant  or  too  familiar.  Did  m 
give  him  a  friendly  nod  in  passing — ^he  was  now  as  good  as  yourself  and 
could  not  understand  why  you  should  not  ha^e  stopped  to  tedkwith  him. 
Did  you  stop  and  shake  him  familiarly  by  the  hand — he  did  not  like  thit 
sort  of  patronage  from  any  one  who  was  now  no  more  than  his  equal. 
If,  when  he  made  a  morning  call,  ha  waa  invited  to  stay  and  dine — ^it  mi 
an  offensive  hint  that  they  thought  him  not  as  well  able,  fiotn,  as  for- 
merly, to  provide  himeelf  with  a  dinner.  Waa  he  allowed  to  depart  un- 
invited— Uiere  was  a  time  when  he  should  not  have  been  treated  vrith 
fiuoh  insulting  neglect    He  unceremoniously  refused  to  dine  with  Lord 

R ,  one  of  his  former  "  clients,"  because  the  invitation  was  for 

Sunday :  ^  He  saw  through  that :  why  did  hia  lordship  select  that  par- 
ticular day  ?  all  days  were  at  his  disposal  noiD :  it  waa  evidently  in  alia- 
sion  to  his  late  *  occupation^'  and  he  would  not  submit  to  such  disrespectfal 
treatment  from  the  best  lord  in  the  land."  In  flEu^t,  any  alluaion,  inten- 
tional or  not,  to  hia**' late  occupation,"  waa,  of  all  oflfeucea,  the  grarest 
that  could  be  offered  to  his  dignity  and  aelf-respect.  It  waa  da^jeront 
to  talk  about  prints  ib  his  presence;  and  if  a  few  engravings  happened 
to  be  scattered  upon  a  table  in  a  room  which  he  entered,  he  had  bo 
doubt  on  hia  mind  they  bad  been  placed  there  purposely  to  remind  him 
that  he  had  been  aprint-selkr. 

Np  one  can  sit  bng  at  ease  upon  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  As  fonnerij 
his  ill-conditioned  spirit  had  driven  his  '^  clients"  horn  him,'80  now  did 
it  gradually  detach  from  him  his  friends.  One  by  one  they  fell  from  him : 
for  the  task  of  quarrel  and  reconciliation,  of  apology  and  explanation  for 
slights  and  offoncea  which  existed  nowhere  but  in  hia  own  h^ier-aenudfe 
mind,  became  at  length  too  irksome  for  their  endurance.  At  last  be 
quarrelled  with  me !  me,  the  most  inolfennve  of  heaven's  creatorea !  I 
met  him  one  day  in  Regent-atreet.  "  Mr.  Techy,"  said  I,  "you,  I  dare 
say,  can  help  to  decide  a  wager  for  me :  it  ia  concerning  the  ageof 
Raphael  Morghen :  pray  how  old^—  ?" 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  he,  with  the  fierceneaa  of  a  bantam,  ^  I  undostaad 
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•  '         » » 

^hj  I  am  BiBgled  ont  for  this  ofibnsiye  question.     Good  morning, 
Sir." 

For  the  soul  of  me  I  could  not  perceive  where  lay  the  offence ;  hut, 
meeting  him  the  next  morning,  I  resolved  to  request  of  him  a  solution  of 
the  mystery, 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Techy,"  said  I,  *'  I  give  you  my  word  that,  when  I 
asked  you  the  age  of  Raphael  Morghen,  I  had  no  idea  of  offending  you : 
but  he,  being  a  celebrated  engraver,  I  thought  you  were  the  most  likely 
person  to—" 

"  Sir,"  he  replied,  (and  as  he  spoke  his  yellow  &ce  reddened,  and  his 
head  seemed  to  he  g^wing  out  and  away  from  his  shQulders  with  indig- 
nation,)— ^'*  Sir,  thip  is  adding  insult  to  injury." 

From  that  instant  I  never  saw  him  more. 

But  soon  an  afiront  was  to  be  put  upon  him  for  which  no  apology 
would  be  offered.  He  had  eaten  voraciously  of  a  sour  gooseberry  pudding. 
At  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  he  was  taken  violently  ill,  and, 
before  ten,  Simoti  Techy  was  no  more !  His  last  faiiit  words  were — "  We 
must  all  die — I  am  resigned  to  my  fate — but  it  is  very  humiliating — 
to  one's  dignity  and  self-respect— to  be  taken  off — without  reasonable  no- 
tice— and — ^by  so  undignified  a  thing,  too,  as  a  ^seberry  dumpling !" 
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I  KNOW  it  is  not  made  to  last. 

The  dream  which  haunts  my  soul ; 
The  shadow  even  now  is  cast 

Which  soon  will  wrap  the  whole. 

Ah !  waking  dreams  that  mock  the  daf 

Have  other  end  than  those« 
Which  come  beneath  the  moonlight  ray, 

And  charm  the  eyes  they  close. 

The  visioQ  colouring  the  i^ht 
'Mid  bloom  and  brightness  wakes. 

Banished  by  momini^'s  cheerlhl  light. 
Which  gladdens  while  it  breaks. 

But  dreams  which  fix  the  w«king  ^e 
With  deeper  spells  than  sleep. 

When  hours  unnoted  pass  us  by. 
From  such  we  wake  and  weep. 

We  waker— but  not  to  sleep  again ; 

The  heart  has  lost  its  youth, — 
The  morning  light  whieh  wakes  us  then* 

Calm,  cold,  and  stern,  is  Truth. 

I  know  all  this»  and  yet  I  yield 

My  spirit  to  the  snare. 
And  gather  ilower^  upon  the  field. 

Though  Woe  and  l^ate  are  there. 

The  maid  divine,  who  beuad  her  wreath 

On  Etna*s  fatal  plain. 
Knew  not  the  foe  that  hurked  )g«ieatk 

ThQ  ^^mmer^dad  domaii^ 
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But  I — I  read  my  doom  aright, 

I  snatch  a  few  glad  hours. 
Then  where  will  be  the  past  delight — 

And  where  my  gathei^  flowers  ? 

Gone — gone  for  ever  1  let  them  go  ; 

The  present  is  my  ;need — 
Aye  let  me  worship,  ere  I  know 

The  falsehood  of  my  creed. 

The  time  may  come — ^they  say  it  must — 

When  thou,  my  idol  now. 
Like  all  we  treasure  and  we  trust. 

Will  mock  the  votive  vow. 

And  when  the  temple's  on  the  ground — 

The  altar  overthrown — 
Too  late  the  bitter  morales  found, — 

The  folly  was  our  own. 

It  matters  not,  my  heart  is  full 

With  present  hopes  and  fears. 
The  future  cannot  quite  annul — 

Let  them  be  bought  by  tears. 

Though  sorrow,  disbelief,  and  blame 

May  load  the  fallen  shrine ; 
To  think  that  once  it  bore  thy  name 

Will  make  it  still  divine. 

And  such  it  was — for  it  was  love's ; 

And. love  its  heaven  brings. 
And  from  life's  daily  path  removes 

All  other  meaner  tnings ; 

And  calls  frotn  out  the  common  heart 

Its  music,  and  its  fire ; 
Like  that  the  early  hours  impart 

To  Memnon's  sculptured  lyre. 

A  touch  of  light — a  tone  of  song — 

The  sweet  enchantment's  o'er ; 
The  thrilling  heart  and  lute  ere  long 

Confess  the  spell  no  more. 

The  music  fVom  the  heart  is  gone ; 

The  light  has  left  the  sky ; 
And  time  again  flows  calmly  on, 

Tlie  haunted  hour  past  by. 

And  thus  with  love  the  charmed  earth 

Grows  actual,  cold,  and  drear ; 
But  that  sweet  phantasy  was  worth 

All  else  most  precious  here. 

'Mid  the  dark  web  that  life  must  weave, 

'Twill  linger  in  the  mind 
As  angels  spread  their  wings,  yet  leave 

The  trace  of  heaven  behind. 

Ah  I  let  the  heart  that  worships  thee 

By  every  change  be  proved ; 
Its  dearest  memory  will  be 

To  know  that  once  it  loved.  "^  L.  £.  L. 
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Incendiarism — Black  Neckcloths— Steam — Su icides» Autumnal  Gaieties — Melton 

—National  Oalleiy. 


Incendiarism. — One  of  the  most  Temarkable  features  of  the  past 
month  has  been  the  sudden  and  shnultaneous  reappearance  of  incendi- 
arism; no  longer  confined  to  any  particular  county' or  district,  fires 
haye  been  blazing  at  once  in  the  maritime  and  inland  divisions  of  the 
kingdom.  It  has  been  remarked, — and  the  coincidence  is  certainly 
very  strange, — that  these  acts  of  outrage  and  villany  are  generally  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  similar  atrocities  upon  the  continenjb  of 
Europe,  and  even  in  remoter  parts  of  the  world. 

Is  it  part  of  a  great  and  general  system  of  warfare  upon  property  ? — 
have  the  ramifications  of  revolutionary  principles  spread  so  far  and  wide 
over  the  fiice  of  the  earth  ?  In  England,  at  all  events,  it  is  clear  that 
the  result  of  such  crimes  must  be  anything  but  favourable  to  the  class 
of  people  in  which  we  must  naturally  look  for  the  criminals.  Burning 
wheat-ricks,  with  a  view  to  make  com  cheap,  is  much  like  the  Irish 
plan  of  destroying  the  notes  of  a  country  banker  who  had  become  unpo- 
pular. That  this  is  not  the  object,  is  clear  from  tKe  fact  that  in  almost 
all  the  cases  which  have  come  to  the  public  eye,  the  neighbours  of  the 
sufferers,  even  of  the  humblest  classes,  have  been  most  assiduous  in 
endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

We  consider  it  a  political  problem,  and  the  sooner  it  is  solved  the 
better  for  the  farmer.  A  discovery  of  the  principle  upon  which  these 
iniquities  are  committed,  and  the  detection  of  the  incendiaries,  would  be 
a  better  object  to  keep  in  view  than  a  senseless  resistance  to  the  payment 
of  taxes,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  country. 
The  distress  of  the  sherifPs  officer  is  light  by  comparison  with  iht  fieri 
facias  of  the  incendiary. 

Black  Neckcloths. — The  funds  are  looked  upon  in  England  as  the 
national  pulse.  By  the  indications  which  they  afford,  the  financial 
health  of  the  country  is  judged  and  determined,  and  the  price  of  stocks 
becomes  the  criterion  by  which  the  quidnuncs  regulate  their  political 
opinions  of  passing  events.  In  the  fashionable  world  we  apprehend  the 
price  of  stocks  is  likely  to  decline  very  considerably — strong  symptoms 
of  what  is  called  in  'Change-alley  a  backwardation  will  speedily  exhibit 
themselves  in  consequence  of  the  indignity  which  was  recently  offered  to 
etiquette  at  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  and  the  indignation  which  fol- 
lowed the  attempt. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  party  recently  given  by  their  Majesties,  in  honour 
of  the  birth-day  of  her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Augusta,  several  of  the 
gayest  among  the  elite  of  the  circle  made  their  appearance  in  black 
neckcloths — stocks.  Till  that  evening  no  objection  had  been  taken  to 
the  colour  of  the  article ;  and  those  who  wore  them  recollecting  that 
the  late  King  not  only  admitted  the  costume,  but  set  the  fashion 
himself,  flattered  themselves  that  they  were  "  doing  the  thing  "  in  the 
best  possible  style ;  but  no,  they  were  refused  admission  to  the  royal 
presence  until  they  had  discarded  the  oflensive  black,  and  assumed  the 
purer  white. 
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This  it  a  Bad  affiiir,  becaiue  the  probability  ia  that  the  royal  teb  will 
produce  the  much-tb-be-lamented  explosion  of  black  neckdoths;— not 
that  the  portion  of  society  admitted  to  the  royal  parties  ia  in  itself  nif* 
i&ciently  large  to  run  down  a  fashion  so  desirable  and  so  generally  be- 
coming ;  but  because  all  the  pretaaders,  who  never  are  permitted  to  ne 
nuM%  ^han  the  outsidea  of  palacesi  will  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  the 
court  regulation,  in  order  to  make  the  unwary  believe  that  they  an 
compelldL  to  do  so  by  their  constant  admission  into  the  **  circle,*'  h 
this  case,  aa  we  before  said,  the  price  of  stocks  will,  most  aisundly, 
come  down« 


Stbam. — We  last  month  noticed  the  extraordinary  strides  whid 
steam  and  iron  were  making  iu  the  reduction,  as  far  aa  time  is  coo- 
cemed,  of  the  distances  between  certain  given  pointa.  The  idea  of  start- 
ing from  London  to  breakfast  at  Stoney  Stratford,  and  lunch  at  Bir- 
mingham, sounds  preposterous, — but,  if  the  projected  railway  sucottd, 
such  may  be  the  fact.  During  the  last  week  or  two  a  circumstance  hai 
occurred  wliich  very  effectually  prepares  the  mind  for  the  reaiizatioD  of 
these  apparently  visionary  reaults ; — a  coach,  drawn  in  the  natural,  old* 
fashioned  manner  by  horses,  called  the  Royal  Telegraph,  has  been 
established,  which  runs  between  London  and  Manchester,  a  distance  of 
186  miles,  in  eighteen  hours :  it  leaves  London  at  five  in  the  morning, 
< — ^late  enough  to  take^  except  upon  certain  occasions  during  the  sitting 
of  Parliament,  the  newspapers  of  the  day, — and  reachea  Manchester  a 
little  before  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  This,  we  believe,  to  exceed  anything 
on  record  as  public  travelling :  but  Mr,  Walker,  of  Mitcbelgrove,  is,  ve 
understand,  making  arrangements  with  his  new  Brighton  Coach  to  per- 
fon|i  the  distance  between  that  place  and  the '  metropolis  in  four  hom 
and  a  half  regularly.  This  diminution  of  the  expenditure  of  time  in 
these  journeys  is  not  effected  by  furious  driving  or  fast  galloping,  but  br 
maintaining  a  r^^ar  pace,  which,  from  its  evenness  and  regularitj) 
does  not  give  the  traveller  the  idea  either  of  its  great  rate  or  the 
least  apprehension  of  danger.  To  be  sure,  our  grandfathers,  who  took 
a  fortnight  to  get  from  EdinbuTgh  to  London,  and  a  week  to  overcome 
the  distance  from  York,  would  wonder,  if  they  could  peep  into  the  world, 
to  see  the  changes  even  yet  in  progress ;  but  perhaps  most  of  all  would 
they  marvel)  at  ordinary  coaches,  made  of  the  same  materials,  (and 
drawn  by  the  same  sort  of  animals)  as  those  into  which  they  never 
stepped  for  a  progress  without  making  their  wills  and  taking  an  aftc- 
tionate  leave  of  their  anxious  families. 


Suicides. — ^We  have  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  crime  of  suicide 
has  prevailed  during  the  past  monUi  in  a  degree  beyond  that  which  is 
proverbially  assigned  to  November.  Some  of  the  cases  which  have  oc- 
curred have  been  marked  by  circumatancea  of  peculiar  interest. 

One,  that  in  which  the  sufferer,  who  was,  however,  declared  by  the 
verdict  of  a  coroner's  jury,  to  have  died  from  natural  disease,  accelerated 
by  the  excitement  under  which  he  laboured, — we  mean  the  case  of  Mr. 
Tufinell, — appears  to  us  a  particularly  melancholy  one.  The  female 
servant  of  a  friend  of  his  had  been  charged  by  her  mistress  with  robbery, 
in  conjunction  with  a  most  respectable  tradesman  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.    The  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bill  as  against  the  jeweller,  and 


&»  petit  juiy  acquitted  the  eeirant.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Tufihell  by  the  course  which  the  evidence  and  cross-examination 
upon  the  trial  took,  was  an  irritation  which,  in  the  first  instance,  in* 
duoed  an  attack  upon  his  own  life,  and  eventually  caused  his  death  by  an 
accession  of  a  natural  disorder. 

The  other  case  is  that  in  which  two  lives  have  been  lost.  Miss  Wattti 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  daughter  of  Mr.  Watts,  the  proprietor 
of  a  boarding  school,  called ''  Byfield^House/*  at  Barnes,  and  niece  td 
the  popular  author  of  the  same  name,  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
attract  the  attention  and  unconsciously  gain  the  affections  of  a  M: 
Dumas,  the  French  assistant  in  her  father's  academy.  Finding  his 
passion  not  reciprocated,  the  agitated  young  man  took  the  rash  and 
unjustifiable  measure  of  concealing  himself  behind  the  door  of  the  young 
lady's  sleeping-room,  and  the  moment  she  entered  the  apartment,  having 
taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  her  family  for  the  night,  he  rushed  out 
with  a  raaor  in  his  hand,  announcing  a  resolution  to  destroy  himself  if 
flhe  continued  indifferent  to  his  addresses. 

The  alarm  which  the  unexpected  atid  terrific  spectacle  excited  in  the 
mind  of  the  young  lady  produced  the  most  lamentable  consequences* 
Dumas  was  secured,  and  Mrs.  Watts  slept  with  her  daughter  during  the 
night.  The  mischief,  however,  had  been  done.  In  the  terror  of  the 
moment,  and  perhaps  with  an  idea  of  overcoming  the  dreadfid  sensations 
•he  experienced^  she  had  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  Eau  de  Cologne, 
and  the  irritation  caused  by  this  powerful  draught,  superadded  to  the 
natural  agitation  of  her  mind,  caused  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  victim 
the  following  morning. 

In  the  mean  time  Dumas  had  been  put  \mder  restraint  until  the  ver- 
dict of  a  coroner's  jury  exonerated  him  from  any  implication  in  the  dread- 
ful circumstancea.  As  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  he  proceeded  to  an 
inn  at  Croydon,  where  he  shortly  after  retired  to  rest,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  having  swallowed  laudanum  in  so  large  a  quantity  as  to 
defeat  its  intention,  he  inflicted  several  severe  wounds  upon  himself  with 
a  razor,  and  when  found  in  the  morning  he  lay  weltering  in  his  blood. 

His  friends  were  discovered  and  sent  fdr,  and,  after  surgical  assistance 
had  been  procured,  he  was  removed  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where, 
however,  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  when  he  tore  the  bandages  from 
the  staunched  wounds,  and  again  placed  himself  in  imminent  danger. 
It  was  then  decided  by  the  surgeon  in  attendance,  that  such  a  case  would 
he  better  attended  to  in  an  establishment  where  constant  care  and  watch'- 
fulness,  if  necessaiy,  were  always  at  hand;  and  the  unfortunate  sufierer 
was  removed  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  where  he  again  tore  off  the'ban- 
di^es,  and  is,  we  believe,  at  this  moment  in  a  state  which  precludes  the 
hope  of  his  eventual  recovery. 

This  is  one  of  the  serious  romances  with  which  real  lifte  abounds,  and 
which  so  frequently  form  the  ground-work  of  domestic  tragedies,  scarce 
transcended  in  wretchedness  by  the  most  skilful  writer  of  fiction. 

Autumnal  Gaibtibs. — ^The  autumnal  festivities  fbr  which  our  eoun- 
trj  houses  in  England  are  so  eelebrated  have  not  been  so  general  this 
year  as  usual.  The  magnificent  Chatsworth  has  been  the  scene  of  gaiety 
and  splendour,  and  great  preparations  were  in  progress  for  still  more 
CKtensive  entertaimnents.    The  increasing  indisposition  of  its  noble 
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owner,  «nd  the  neceadty  of  his  remoyal  to  another  climate,  aoddoilj  pot 
a  atop  to  them,  and  his  Grace,  after  having  taken  leave  of  his  Majcstr, 
(who  atill  refuses  his  Grace's  resignation,)  has  quitted  England  for  the 
continent.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  had  a  gay  paity  at  Wshner; 
and  the  Marquis  of  Salishury  has  been  keeping  open  house  in  the  tn- 
cient  style,  at  his  magnificent  seat,  Hatfield;  but  still  there  has  been  a 
flatness  in  the  season.  The  loss  of  Lord  Hertford  from  Sudbouni;  the 
stillness  of  Apethorpe ;  the  quietude  of  Lowther ;  the  absence  of  ao 
inany  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  have  combined  to  render  the  shootmg 
season — the  sporting  prelude  to  Melton — much  less  lively  than  usul. 

At  Melton  itself  everything  assumes  its  wonted  appearance  as  to  '*  sce- 
nery" and  **  machinery:"  the  actors  alone  are  changed,  and,  we  regret  to 
say,  diminished.  The  deaths  of  Lord  Plymouth  and  Sir  Harry  Gooaride, 
and  the  absence  of  Lord  Alvanley,  are  serious  drawbacks  in  the  wij  of 
sport  and  gaiety.  The  zeal  and  energy  of  these  three  members  of  the 
community,  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  two  first  and  the  wit  of  the  thiid, 
formed  very  striking  features  of  the  establishment.  There  were  no  kai 
than  four  hundred  and  eighty  horses  in  Melton  last  season.  This,  to  a 
foreigner,  (unless,  like  Count  Matuscwiz,  he  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  club,)  must  seem  rather  extraordinary  in  so 
small  an  island  as  this,  in  which,  as  a  returned  dandy  from  India  (a 
tiger-hunter  of  some  eminence)  once  said,  there  can  be  no  good  sport; 
*'  for,"  to  use  his  own  words, "  if  a  man  gets  an3rthing  like  a  run,  he  is 
stopped  short  by  the  sea" 

National  Gallery. — Once  more  let  us  raise  a  feeble  cry  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  metropolis,  and  we  have  done.  The  National  Gallery 
in  the  Mews  is  actually  in  progress :  our  church  of  St  Martin  in  the 
Fields,  dragged  from  obscurity  into  light,  is  again  to  be  inmiolated.  On 
the  first  announcement  of  this  sacrilege  all  Westminster  was  in  anns. 
From  the  commonest  shopkeeper  to  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the 
parish  every  man  was  animated  and  excited.  Meetings  were  held,  resch 
lutions  passed,  memorials  resolved  upon,  addresses  voted,  and  petitions 
prepared.  The  work  is  actually  in  progress,  and  either  the  prayers  of 
the  people  are  unheeded,  or  the  petitions,  addresses,  and  memorials 
remain  unpreseuted.  Once  more,  we  say,  we  raise  the  cry ;  once  more 
we  call  for  a  decided  demonstration  of  popular  feeling  upon  the  subject. 
Once  let  the  stones  be  laid,  the  mortar  dry,  and  the  cement  hard,  and 
good  bye  St.  Martin's.  It  is  yet  to  be  saved ;  but  if  the  inhabitants 
suffer  themselves  to  be  lulled  by  the  advice  of  *'  wait  and  see,"  they  will 
find,  to  their  cost,  that  in  the  end — ^at  least  the  end  of  Pall-Mail  East— 
they  will  see  nothing  but  Mr.  Wilkins's  facade,  running  in  a  direction, 
not  only  to  conceal  the  beauty  of  his  predecessor's  portico,  but  to  make 
evident  the  crookedness  of  a  street  which,  if  he  would  but  consent  to 
bend  to  public  taste  and  feeling,  would  be  perfectly  straight. 

A  remarkable  coincidence  has  occurred  in  the  cases  of  two  murders, 
with  the  consideration  of  which  the  public  has  been  very  much  occupied 
during  the  month.  One  took  place  at  Plumstead,  and  the  otlier  at 
Ofifton.  In  both  instances  poison  was  administered  to  a  whole  family; 
in  both  cases  death  ensued ;  in  both  cases  the  families  were  numerous; 
and,  what  is  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  affau*,  in  both  families  there 
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was  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl  residing.  It  is  said,  and  apon  the  authority 
of  magistrates  and  criminal  judges,  that  the  exposure  of  any  gpreat  crime 
causes  the  perpetration  of  many  others  of  a  similar  nature ;  hut  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  imitative  passion  in  criminality  should  be  so 
strong  as  to  render  the  circumstance  of  having  a  deaf  and  dumb  inmate 
in  a  house  an  inducement  to  copy,  in  all  its  other  circumstances,  a  deed 
of  such  atrocity  and  cruelty.  If  it  be  merely  an  accidental  similarity, 
it  is  quite  worthy  of  record. 

Paris,  we  hear,  is  extremely  gay.  The  season  there  has  b^un  parti- 
cularly early;  and  although  the  tradesmen  are  all  forming  unions,  and 
laying  down  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  their  masters,  the 
sensation  is  not  great  in  the  high  ercircles.  In  France,  the  natural  liveli* 
ness  of  character  and  buoyancy  of  disposition  go  a  great  way  towards 
dispelling  any  popular  alarm,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  checking  its  pro- 
gress. It  seems  that  the  Parisian  dandies  are  bringing  in  velvet  coats ; 
and  that  piece  of  intelligence,  with  the  exception  of  some  turf  affairs, 
which  have  not  **  come  off "  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  notices  out  of  the  political  world.  Lady  Jersey 
and  her  family  have  arrived,  and  Lady  Tankerville  is  Expected  :  indeed, 
the  salons  of  the  Continent  are  so  thickly  studded  with  gems  of  our 
own  nobility,  that  a  man,  not  aware  of  his  position,  might  fancy  himself 
in  Park-lane  or  Grosvenor-square  while  lounging  at  Naples  or  flirting 
in  Florence.  Rome,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  English 
in  Italy  during  the  winter.  Lord  Anglesey  is  there  already.  We  cannot, 
however,  abandon  the  hope  that  the  aristocracy  of  Grreat  Britain  will 
continue  to  recollect  the  advantages  which  they  confer  on  their  native 
country  by  a  residence  in  it ;  and  that  although  those  who,  from  ill* 
health,  may  find  a  sSj'our  on  the  Continent  serviceable,  and  even  essen-* 
tial,  are  perfectly  justified  in  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  deriv- 
able from  a  milder  climate,  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  which  a  nobleman 
owes  to  the  land  where  his  property  is  situated,  and  whence  his  honours 
spring,  to  give  his  poorer  and  less  influential  countrymen  the  advan- 
tages which  accrue  from  the  expenditure  of  part  of  his  income  in  the 
neighboturhood  whence  it  is  drawn ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  support  by 
his  presence  and  countenance  those  who  are  attached  to  the  soil  which 
gave  them  birth,  and  need  the  protection  and  co-operation  of  their  imme- 
diate superiors  to  animate  and  cheer  them  in  their  coiurse  of  life  as  good 
men,  good  subjects,  and  useful  members  of  society. 

Mr.  Rodwell,  a  musical  composer  of  some  eminence,  has  recently 
published  a  prospectus  for  the  foundation  of  a  national  school  of  music, 
which  is  to  contain  and  support  by  subscription  an  English  Opera  House, 
to  be  conducted  by  a  certain  number  of  directors,  paid  a  r^ular  salary, 
and  in  no  other  way  interested  in  the  receipts  of  the  theatre ;  which, 
after  defraying  the  expenses,  are  to  be  divided  amongst  the  three  great 
musical  charities. 

The  plan  is  excellent  in  theory,  and  the  design  does  great  credit  to 
Mr.  Rodwell's  abilities,  and  of  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  his  art  and 
the  protection  of  native  talent ;  but  we  fear  that,  in  practice,  it  would 
turn  out  a  failure.  The  English  Opera  House  was  licensed  for  the 
same  purpose;  it  was  called  d^  English  Opera  House  in  contradistinc^ 
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lion  to  the  Italian  Open  Houie,  and  every  nieana  was  taken  lb  laiii- 
tain  its  character  for  nationality.  Public  taste,  however,  did  not  leu 
to  this  systeniy  and  the  conBequeooe  was  that  the  prodnctiom  at  ths 
English  Opera  House  were  all  foreign^  with  the  ttsccption  of  aome 
light,  farcical  operas  and  operettaa.  It  was  at  the  Eag^  Open 
House,  we  believe,  that "  Der  Freischuts"  first  appeared  in  England:  ito 
success  them  waa  uneqnivocaL  Opera  after  opera  followed  fimn  the 
continental  theatres,  and  at  length,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  fordga 
music,  fore^  performers  were-engaged. 

It  may  be  quite  relied  upon,  that  if  the  manager  of  the  Bnglifth  Open 
House  had  found  the  works  of  English  composers  equally  attnctiTB 
with  those  of  foreigners,  he  would,  for  his  own  sake,  for  ooniistfliicT*! 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  numerous  body  of  higldytalented  men  'for 
whom  he  oould  not  fail  to  feel  a  strong  personal  interest-^he  would  hive 
prefered  continuing  '*  the  English,"  as  he  started.  But  the  plain  tniUi 
is,  that  the  public  mind  is  so  enlightened  and  so  captivated  with  foiep 
productions,  and,  it  must  be  conHmed,  as  far  as  the  particular  subject  it 
concerned,  so  justly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  foreign  music,  that  we  bdieve 
the  idea  of  maintaining  a  purely  national  qiera  house  to  be  visionsry. 

In  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music — the  only  national  scholastic  insti* 
tution — the  teachers  are  many  of  them  foreigners, — ^tfae  music  which  the 
pupils  sing  and  play,  is  foreign*  Then  oomes  the  question,  why  is  this? 
The  answer  is  that  the  atudy  of  foreign  music  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
form  the  taste  and  improve  the  judgment  If  so,  say  those  who  are  nsl 
pupils,  it  is  clear  that  we,  who  wish  to  hear  the  best  music  and  enjoy 
the  best  performances,  take  the  most  probable  means  of  gratifying  our 
wishes  by  procuring  that  music  which  is  allowed  to  be  so  superior  to 
our  own,  that  our  pupils  are  ordered  to  study  it  as  an  example  and 
foundation ; — and,  in  order  to  have  that  superior  musie  perfonnsd  in  the 
best  manner,  we  will  have  the  singers  from  the  country  in  which  it  vu 
composed,  some  of  it  expressly  for  themselves. 

In  music,  as  it  ia  in  painting,  no  man  deniea  the  power  of  native  ti« 
lent ;  but  it  would  be  a  difSicult  thing  to  persuade  a  eoUecUw  to  fill  hii 
gallery  with  English  pictures  to  the  exoluaioa  of  Rubens,  Yaadjd^e,  Cor- 
regie,  Holbein,  Teniers,  Ostade,  and  all  the  other  foreign  artists.    Ab- 
stractedly, and  we  believe  without  fear  of  contradietiwn,  we  may  ssy,  that 
foreign  musio  is  in  every  point  superior  to  the  muste  of  SnglsDd ;  it 
is  therefore  vain  to  suppose  that  foreign  composers  are  to  be  islited 
or  written  down.     In  ballads,  the  English  oompoaei«ej(oel;  sod  hen 
again  the  comparison  with  the  sister  art  holds  good.  In  Engluid^  water- 
colour  drawing  is  carried  to  a  perfection  not  yet  attained  in  any  other 
country :  look  at  the  result ;  tJiie  drawings  of  ^oglish  BiwCbts  areeacerir 
sought  fmd  bought  at  high  prices,  and  maintain  their  ground  in  collec- 
tions by  a  very  great  majority  indeed.    So  in  muaie,  English  balladi 
are  caught  up  and  sung,  and  run  like  wild-fire  through  the  country; 
but  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  extraordinary  march  of  instnictioD 
and  accomplishments  have  taught  the  amateur  singeia  of  the  pRient 
day,  in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  to  despise  thut  school  of  music ;  not 
that  they  do  not  admit  its  beauty^  and  merit,  but  beoauae,  educated  as  they 
are,  up  to  a  high  pressure  of  five  thousand  pounds  upon  the  squaie  tndi, 
they  despise  the  simple  air  with  English  words,  as  neither  affivding  than 
the  opportunity  of  dieplaying  the  extent  of  their  muiacal  acqoiRQatij 
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nor  of  showing  off  their  attainments  as  linguists ;  and  we  would  wager  a 
considerable  sum,  that  if  all  the  ddicate  little  music-books  of  the  aristo- 
cratic young  ladies  of  the  day  were  opened  to  public  inspection,  they 
would  be  found  crammed  with  aire — French,  Italian,  German,  Swiss, 

Turkish,  or "  any  oirs  ^ut  those"  which  Mr.  Bodwell  so  zealously 

and  ably  vindicates. 

It  is  a  Herculean  task  to  attempt  to  reform  a  prevailing  taste,  or  to 
overthrow  an  established  popular  feeling.  If  an  English  Opera  House 
were  established  according  to  Mr.  RodwelVs  suggestion,  it  would  never 
become  fashionable,  so  long  aa  the  public  conviction  in  favour  of  foreign 
music  lasted.  The  Italian  Opera,  moreover,  ip  the  fashion  wholly  and 
entirely,  without  reference  to  the  superiority  of  the  performancef ;  against 
this  there  is  no  contending.  Gay  tried  it,  and  wrote  his  Beggars*  Opera 
as  a  burlesque  upon  the  tragic  absurdities  of  the  King's  Theatre ;  and  a 
most  remarkable  result  has  been  produced.  The  Italian  Opera  of  course 
remains  uninjured,  but  the  burlesque,  which  w^s  to  cover  it  with  ridicule. 
Las  itself  become  a  serious  favourite,  and  ladies  weep  to  hear  Polly's  la- 
medtations  to  the  tune  of  ''  Three  Children  sliding  on  the  Ice;"  and  are 
wrapt  in  astopiishment  at  the  chivalrous  bearing  of  Capt.  Macheath» 
who,  like  the  swan  in  the  fable,  terminates  his  earthly  career  by  drinking 
half  a  pint  of  brandy,  and  singing  his  sorrows  to  half  a  dozen  jig  tunes. 

Mr.  Rodwell,  we  repeat,  deserves  well  of  his  professional  brethren, 
and  indeed  of  all  his  countrymen,  for  the  development  of  his  design  for, 
increasing  the  power  of  national  talent ;  but  we  cannot  flatter  him  with 
a  hope  of  success,  having*  &&  '^'^  have  already  said,  the  English  Opera 
House  before  us  as  an  example  of  an  establishment  founded  for  the  same 
purpose — licensed  for  that  particular  objectrr-and  being  absolutely  forced^ 
for  the  means  of  existence,  to  introduce  foreign  musicy  and  engage  foreign 
singers  to  perform  it 

A  serio-comic  '^  affair,"  as  yet,  however,  limited  to  paper  bullets,  has 
excited  a  considerable  sensation  in  Ireland — the  forty  "  patriots"  are  up 
in  anna,  in  consequence  of  an  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Hill,  the  member 
for  Hull,  at  a  meeting  of  his  oonstituentSi  that  one  of  the  said  '*  forty" 
was, 

"  Like  Pollard  oak,  hollow  at  heart^'— 

that  he  had  advised  ministers  to  push  to  the  extreme  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill — as  the  Irish  Panacea — at  the  same  time  that  he  avowed  himself 
compelled  to  vote  against  it — ^for  the  sake  of  his  seat  for  some  county, 
city,  town,  or  borough.  Of  course  there  has  been  no  name  named*;  but 
as  the  song  says — 

*•  Each  cries  that  is  'lerelled  at  me." 

As  the  matter  is  still  on  the  tapis,  and  may  be  more  aerious  than  we 
peace-loving  people  desire,  we  prefer  ^'  saying  our  say"  upon  it  next 
month, 

ssssssaeBsaessssssam 
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BEULAH    SPA. 

Thb  facetious  vein  into  which  our  **  Monthly  Commentator**  pennittri 
himself  to  glide,  while  describing  last  month  the  localities  and  the  lympkaA$ 
of  this  celebrated  resort,  conve^red  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  its  daios 
to  public  notice.  We  have  felt  it  right,  therefore,  to  accept  the  inTitatKB 
of  the  proprietor,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  our  "  verdict,**  and  lay  befcn 
our  reader^  the  result  of  our  mvestigation. 

The  site  of  the  Spa  is  an  elevated  one.  It  rises  from  the  brow  of  ooe  d 
those  eminences  which  constitute  the  Norwood  Hills ;  the  height  of  whici 
hills,  as  Dr.  Weatherhead  informs  us,  has  been  computed,  from  trigoooaK- 
trical  observation,  at  about  390  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water: 
consequently,  as  the  London  fogs  never  rise  more  than  240  feet  above  thesanK 
level,  the  air  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pure,  salubrious,  and  invigorating. 

Respecting  the  temperature,  physical  properties,  &c.,  of  the  water,  Dr. 
Weatherhead,  in  his  published  "  Account  of  the  Beulah  Saline  Spa,"  states, 
that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  wdl,  its  average  temperature  is  52°  of  Fahna- 
heit ;  that  its  specific  gravity  is  1011;  and  that,  by  an  analysis  of  its  com- 
position, by  Mr.  Faraday  and  Mr.  Hume,  a  quart  is  found  to  contib 
210^  grains  of  solid  saline  matter,  while  a  quart  of  the  Cheltenham  vate:. 
as  analyzed  by  Mr.  Brande,  is  found  to  contain  only  161  grains.  Thus,  is 
a  single  auart^  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  Beulah  water,  in  solid  mi- 
ter, is  49|  grains.  The  quality  of  the  latter  is  also  superior ;  100  grains  oot 
of  161  of  the  Cheltenham  saline  consisting  of  muriate  of  soda^,  or  oomooa 
table  salt,  the  aperient  propeiHes  of  wnich  are  comparatively  feebk; 
"  whereas  the  mass  of  the  ingredients  in  the  Beulah  Spa  is  composed  (X 
two  powerflil  saline  substances,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  that  peculiar 
triple  salt,  the  sulphate  of  soda  and  magnesia,  constituting  Ihree-fbiirthsiV 
the  whole  saline  impregnation.**  From  our  own  observation  we  can  corro- 
borate Dr.  Weatherhead' s  statement,  that  the  taste  of  the  water  "  is  dis- 
tinctly bitter,  without  being  at  all  disa^eeable,  leaving  on  the  palate  tk 
peculiar  flavour  of  its  predominant  saline  ingredient,  Ixie  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia.'* 

The  situation  of  the  Beulah  Spa  is  naturally  beautiful  as  well  as  salubri- 
ous ;  and  it  has  l>een  greatly  improved  by  art,  Mr.  Decimus  Burton  hanne 
been  employed  in  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds,  and  in  the  erection  of  the 
different  rustic  edifices  by  which  they  are  adorned.    Great  improreiDents 
are  going  forward :  at  present,  here  is  a  lawn,  a  rosery,  a  wilderness,  and 
an  archery  ground;   and,  bej^ond   the   archery  ground,  another  wilde^ 
ness  is  forming.    Lady  Essex  is  also  improving  the  plantations,  and  su- 
perintending  the    construction   of  a   fountain.      When  complete,  the 
grounds— a  wood  of  young  oaks,  opening  to  the  south-west,  and  formerlr 
the  haunts  of  the  gipsies— will  embrace  an  extent  of  more  than  forty  acres. 
In  the  ensuing  spring,  its  easy  distance  from  the  metropolis, — its  contiguity 
to  the  town  of  Croydon,  and  the  villages  of  Norwood,  Dulwich,  SrdeiAMJn, 
&c. — and  its  general  localities  and  agrfmenst  will  render  Beulah  a  more 
delightful  morning  lounge,  as  well  as  an  occasional  or  permanent  restdeoce, 
than  ever. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Exposition  of  the  False  Medium  and  Barriers  excluding  Men  of 

Genius  from  the  Public. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  contents  of  a 
book  by  its  title.  So  completely  did  that  of  the  present  volume  set  all  our 
conjectures  at  defiance,  and  so  affected  and  indefinite  did  it  appear  to  us, 
that,  conceiving  the  author  to  be  at  least  destitute  of  common  sense,  we 
were  half  tempted  to  dismiss  it  unread  from  our  table ;  but,  impelled  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  w^e  sat  down,  in  spite  of  our  unfavoui'able  impressions, 
seriously  to  peruse  it.  We  had  scai-cely,  however,  proceeded  tnrough  a 
dozen  pages,  when  we  met  with  the  following  paragraph : — 

^'  In  the  fresh  spring-time  of  our  existence,  when  the  eagle  wing  of  sorrow  and 
hope  is  strenuous  in  the  glorious  dawn,  and  the  rich  and  rosy  dews  fall  heavy  on 
tlie  opening  flower  that  begems  the  path  over  which,  with  swelling  bosom  and 
iinbaffled  energies,  we  bound  with  feet  thkt  feel  not  the  earth  beneath  us,  while  the 
voice  is  uplifted  in  full  enjoyment  of  Nature's  free  and  heartfelt  presence,  it  is  a 
ffood  thing  to  be  a  ploughman.  But  to  become  an  author,  is  to  poison  the  sacred 
draught  of  heaven,  and  to  bring  down  Olympus  in  desolate  ruins  over  the  highway 
of  life  !  finder  what  stupendous  dreams  are  all  his  hopes  buried  for  ever  !  To 
till  the  wholesome  earth,  and  reap  the  tawny  harvest  of  the  year,  is  a  somewhat 
sturdy  task  ^  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,'  and  often  felt  to  be  a  heavy  manual  toil ;  but 
it  hath  no  certain  heartaches  for  its  reward ;  and  is  a  blithe  and  jocund  labour, 
compared  with  his  who,  through  the  painful  day  and  dead  enduring  night,  struggles 
and  yearns  towards  the  goal  oif  immortality.  The  energies  of  his  heart  are  as  the 
horses  of  the  sun, — his  course  around  the  vast  empyrean  is  at  length  accomplished, 
^his  reward  is  squalid  human  misery,  with  giant  JL>espair  striding  forwards  in  the 
clearing  distance.'* 

Our  readers  will  be  surprised  when  we  tell  them  that  this  was  almost  too 
much  for  our  patience,  and  that  we  regarded  the  writer  as  either  above  or 
below  criticism.  As  a  specimen  of  fine  composition  we  have  nothing  like 
it,  save  Dillon  s  celebrated  "  Progress  to  Oxford  with  the  Lord  Ifenables," 
or  "  Ned  Matchless'  Tour  to  Paris,"  by  George  Clayton,  jun.  The 
whispers  of  duty,  however,  again  prompted  us,  and  we  determined  to  read 
on,  a  little  influenced,  we  confess,  by  a  wicked  curiosity  to  see  how  the 
picture  would  proceed,  and  where  it  would  end.  Amusement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  bedlamite  at  large,  seized  with  the  mania  of  authorship,  we  have 
indeed  enjoyed  to  satiety.  We  congratulate  ourselves  that,  at  this  dull  sea- 
son, a  treat  so  exquisite  was  in  reserve  for  us ;  and  offer  our  best  thanks  to 
the  publisher  for  disregarding  the  false  medium  and  barriers  which  might 
for  ever  have  deprived  us  of  a  performance  which,  take  it  all  in  all,  we 
shall  not  look  upon  its  like  again.  We  conclude  that  Mr.  Effingham  Wilson 
does  not  retain  a  reader  in  his  establishment,  and  we  trust  Heaven,  in  its 
mercy,  will  avert  from  him  so  dire  a  calamity.  What  unheard  of  literary 
treasures  has  he  now  at  his  disposal  ? — all,  in  fact,  that  this  monster  of  a 
reader,  endued  with  ubiquity,  has  excluded  from  the  public  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years.  The  geniuses  will  fiock  to  the  Royal  Exchange  as  to 
another  Parnassus.  Apollo  and  the  Muses  will  visit  earth  again  to  do 
honour  to  this  their  consecrated  temple ;  and  Effingham  Wilson  will  be  more 
than  a  Mecsenas, — he  will  be  a  god, — the  idol  of  all  the  mighty  intellects 
which,  to  the  scandal  of  these  degenerate  days,  have  written  works  which 
only  themselves  could  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  read.  We  would,  however* 
just  hint  to  him,  while  all  his  blushing  honours  are  thick  upon  him,  that 
he  must  be  contented  with  unprofitable  fame,  with  the  mere  glory  of  rescue 
ing  genius  from  oblivion, — for  we  learn  from  our  author  that  the  very 
inl'alEble  test  of  genius  is  the  want  of  success. 
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Tom  Cringle's  Log.    2  vols. 

A  pleasant,  but  a  marvellouslv  strange  and  wild  amalgamation  of  wster  and 
earth  is  "  Tom  Cringle  ;'* — full  of  quips  and  cranks,  and  toils  and  praaks. 
A  fellow  of  fun  and  talent  is  he,  with  a  prodigious  taste  for  jams,  lone  and 
short,  old  and  new ;  never,  or  but  seldom,  carrying  more  sail  thtm  baliast; 
and  being  a  most  delightful  companion  both  by  land  and  sea.  Wei  ere 
fascinated  by  the  talents  of  Tom  when  we  met  him  in  our  respected  con- 
temporary from  the  biting  North; — his  log  was  to  us  like  a  wild  breeze  of 
ocean,  fresh  and  health-giving,  with  now  and  then  a  dash  of  the  tearful 
that  summoned  the  sigh  from  our  heart  of  hearts ;  but  now  that  the  "yams' 
are  collected,  and  fairlv  launched,  we  hail  them  as  a  source  of  much 
gratification  at  this  dull  season.  Tom  Cringle !  and  a  Christmas  fire ! 
may  well  join  in  the  chorus  of  "  Begone,  dull  Care."  There  is  a  bmhofm 
over  every  page,  for  which  we  hope  we  are  sufficiently  gratefU.  "  The 
Quenching  of  the  Torch"  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  descriptions  we  tare 
ever  read.  "  The  Scenes  at  Jamaica  "  are  full  of  vigour ;  and  were  it  not 
for  an  occasional  burst  of  Toryism,  we  should  say  that  we  agree  with  got 
friend  Tom  in  all  things.  As  a  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronomcin? 
"  The  Log"  the  most  entertaining  book  of  the  season,  and  earnestly  r^ 
commend  our  friends  to  make  immediate  acquaintance  with  the  crew'  and 
every  individual  of  the  Firebrand,  howbeit  that  some — man  J  of  them, 
indeed — are  rather  of  a  suspicious  character.  There  has  been  a  sort  rf 
Waverley  mystery  thrown  over  the  authorship  of  these  charming  papers ; 
and  though  many  have  guessed  the  author,  yet  we  take  unto  ourselves  the 
credit  of  much  sagacity  in  imagining  that  we  only  have  solved  the  enigma:- 
there  are  passages  in  "  Tom  Crm^le"  that  we  believe  no  living  author,  eicept 
Professor  Wilson  himself,  could  write  ;-s-8natche8  of  pure,  exalted,  ari 
poetic  feeting,  so  trul^  Wilsonian,  that  we  penciled  them  as  we  read  oiu  and 
said.  There  he  is  agam,— and  again,— and  again !  to  the  very  last  chapter. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  this  excellent,  brilliant,  and  withal  eccenlnc 
son  of  genius,  spent  many  of  his  earlier,  and  some  of  his  latter,  days  on 
shipboard,  it  will  be  immediately  seen  that  he  naturally  gained  much 
nautical  information,  which  he  has  turned  to  admirable  account.  After  all, 
we  confess  that  **  Tom,'*  to  our  mind,  is  no  out-and-out  sailor,  but  a  minr 
ling  of  land  and  water  materials, — an  amphibious  monster,  more  of  a  land 
duck  than  a  sea  diver.  We  would  also  ask  any  one  skiUed  in  do^^H 
annals  to  anatomize  the  bearing  and  character  of  Sneezer,  and  then  say 
who  but  Professor  Wilson  could  so  dignify  and  display  the  qualities  of  a 
noble  dog.  Cooper's  two  dogs,  in  his  last  superb  novel,  were  fine  spefi- 
mens  of  canine  sagacity ;  but  there  are  more  truth  andTiature  about  Sneezer. 
The  portrait  was  drawn,  we  venture  to  affirm,  from  Mr.  Wilson  s  own  doc, 
who  was  so  cruelly  poisoned  in  Edinburgh  by  some  of  the  students  in 
Burking,  and  who,  together  with  their  renowned  medical  patron,  recei^fd 
a  castigation  not  easily  forgotten  in  one  of  the  best  "  Noctes"  that  e>er 
came  before  the  public.  We  are  not  willing  to  allow  that  our  sagacity  can 
be  at  fault,  but  if  it  is,  we  congratulate  the  "  bleak  North  "  on  the  pos$essioa 
of  two  men  capable  of  writing  "  Tom  Cringle's  Log." 

The  Biometer,  or  Moral  Watch.    By  Marc  Antome  Jullien. 

To  afford  a  method  of  regulating  and  duly  apportioning  the  exercise  (^ 
the  several  ikculties  of  our  nature,  so  as  to  preserve  something  like  a  con- 
stant harmony  in  our  thoughts  and  actions,  is  the  difficult  but  highly 
benevolent  object  attempted  in  this  little  work.  A  series  of  tables,  ap- 
plicable successively  to  every  day  in  the  year,  and  containing  sep&nte 
columns  which  refer  to  the  several  qualities,  physical,  moral,  intellectuait 
and  social,  of  the  human  being,  constitute  the  main  portion  of  the  work. 
These  columns  are  intended  to  be  the  recipients  of  a  daily^  register  of  ^ 
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state,  condition.  Or  pxt^ess,  under  the  several  departments  they  are  de« 
voted  to ;  and,  in  order  to  explain  the  process  of  nlling  them  up,  as  well 
as  the  advantages  of  the  practice,  an  introductory  essay  is  prefixed.  The 
various  employments  and  the  principal  results  of  life,  thus  recorded  and 
ascertained,  are  to  present  us  with  the  means  of  estimating  the  real  value 
of  our  lives  as  they  flow  on,  of  discerning  wherein  we  are  deficient,  and  of 
distributing  our  time  in  the  mode  best  calculated  to  promote  our  general 
welfare  and  happiness. 

To  deny  that  attention  is  merited  by  this  scheme,  would  be  almost  to 
deny  the  virtues  and  benefits  of  ord»  itself.  We  have,  indeed,  no  fault  to- 
find  with  its  principle,  but,  alas !  we  have  little  hope  of  its  admission  into 
practice.  Man  is  so  irregular  a  compound,  that  the  "  lucidus  ordo'*  ap- 
pears to  be  the  least  attainable  of  all  accomplishments  with  him ;  and  as 
for  self-examination,  it  is  one  of  the  last  things  he  ordinarily  thinks  of, — 
the  whole  force  and  severity  of  his  inquisitorial  powers  being  commonly 
directed  towards  the  motives  and  actions  of  his  neighbours.  In  short, 
both  the  nature  and  ihe  habits  of  the  "  animal  implume,  bipes,**  are  at 
variance  with  the  course  of  discipline  reauisite  for  filling  up,  to  a  good 
purpose,  these  exemplary  tables.  StUl  there  are,  as  exceptions  to  this 
remark,  some  individuals  whose  minds,  happily  and  methodically  adjusted, 
incline  them  to  iavoiir  everything  in  which  the  love  of  arrangement  is 
shown,  and  to  these  we  would  recommend  the  adoption  and  study  of  the 
"  Biometer,  or  Moral  Watch,"  being  convinced  not  only  of  its  accordance 
with  their  tastes,  but  of  its  capacity  for  enabling  them  to  regulate  with 
increased  exactitude,  and  thereby  to  mingle  with  increased  means  of  en- 
joyment, the  several  occupations  of  their  daily  life. 

M.  Jullien,  of  Paris,  the  author  of  this  ingenious  plan,  has  also  addressed 
to  the  English  public  a  paniphlet  explaining  the  plan  and  principles  of  a 
comprehensive  literary  undertaking  to  be  called  *•  La  Revue  Cosmopolite 
et  Comparative  des  Nations."  We  can  only  hope  that  the  laudable  en- 
thusiasm of  M.  Jullien  may  be  rewarded  by  success. 

The  Prediction.    3  vols. 

Some  French  author  says  we  soon  live  past  the  age  of  surprises.  Like 
all  sweeping  assertions,  the  declaration  is  liable  to  exceptions.  Books 
enow  have  passed  through  our  hands  to  prevent  our  wondering  at  anything 
which  the  press  may  send  forth.  People  talk  nonsense  enough,  but  they 
write  still  more.  Yet,  when  we  consider  the  process  of  sending  forth  a 
work  to  the  public, — when  we  remember  that  tne  author  must  not  write, 
but  read  what  he  has  written — that  the  proof  sheets  must  bring  all  their 
faults  in  "  visible  darkness  *'  before  him, — we  own  we  do  wonder  at  many 
of  the  productions  which  appear.  Now,  "  The  Prediction''  is  one  of  our 
surprises.  How  is  it  possible  any  individual  could  deliberately  go  over, 
ana  yet  resolve  on  publishing,  the  mass  of  improbabilities,  confusions,  and 
inconsistencies  which  form  these  three  thick  tomes  ?  It  belongs  to  a  school 
of  exaggerated  viUany  and  unseen  beauty,  long  since  exploded.  The 
Countess  Beatrice  especially  belongs  to  such  a  style  as  "  The  Alatured 
Enchantress,"  "  The  Mysterious  Beauty,''  &c.  &c.  "  Nous  avons  chang6 
tout  cela ;"  and,  as  far  as  our  present  taste  is  concerned,  the  change  is  for 
the  better. 

Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library.    History  of  Arabia.    2  vols. 

Mr.  Andrew  Crichton,  the  author  of  the  above  volumes  of  the  "  Cabinet 
Lilvary»"  ^^  performed  an  arduous  task,  and  filled  up  a  vacuum  in 
English  literature.  His  observation  at  the  commencement  of  his  book 
is  perfectly  correct,  that  we  have  no  continuous  history  of  the  Arabs, 
while  that  of  almost  every  other  people,  civilized  or  savage,  has  had  a 
British  historian.    Mr,  Crichton  does  not,  however,  appear  to  ua  to  place 
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safficient  importance  upon  the  compendious  chapters  of  Gibbon,  or  the 
critical  disquisitions  of  Sale,  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  "  Koran," 
though  from  both  he  has  evidently  obtained  considerable  assistance.  The 
authors  generally  consulted  by  the  historian  of  the  Arabs  are  numenms. 
and  display  his  diligence  and  research.  The  naiTative  is  written  in  a  style 
of  agreeable  conciseness,  though  with  something  too  much  of  a  kbocr- 
ing  after  epigrammatic  turns  of  sentences.  Like  many  a  fellow-historiin, 
our  author  is  not  satisfied  with  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  ^e 
think  he  shows  no  little  presumption  when  he  terms  the  historian  of  the 
"  Decline  and  Fall"  the  "  arrogant  Gibbon."  This  epithet,  and  other 
terms  of  dispraise  applied  to  the  illustrious  dead,  are  bat  too  frequent 
Had  the  "  lord  of  irony"  been  a  contemporary  of  Mr.  Crichton's,  we  vei)- 
much  question  whether  he  would  have  dared  to  use  such  language,  as  those 
most  severely  repented  who  in  this  way  trespassed;  and  Mr.  Crichtoo 
might  have  round  that  he  was  not  so  insignificant  but  that  Gibbon  mi^t 
have  embalmed  him  in  his  language,  and,  like  the  insect  in  the  amber,  he 
would  then  have  descended  to  posterity  by  means  of  an  accident.  We  wooM 
not,  however,  be  severe.  Diligence  and  intelligence  always  deserve  thor 
reward :  though,  like  others,  we  are  more  reluctant  to  grant  it  when  as 
envious  feeling  or  a  grossly  warped  judgement  assails  and  depreciates  ooe 
whom  all  men  acknowledge  to  be  illustrious.  Hume,  Robinson,  and  the 
other  great  ones  of  their  day,  did  homage  to  the  concise  and  the  eloquent 
Gibbon.  Mr.  Crichton  is  not  of  the  same  stamp  as  those  whose  names  we 
mention ;  and,  while  we  admit  him  to  possess  very  considerable -abilit}-,  we 
are  compelled  to  say  that  he  has  added  another  proof  to  the  assertion  that 
this  is  not  the  age  of  historians. 

Trevelyan.    3  vols. 

There  are  some  works  whose  great  charm  is  their  reality ; — they  come 
so  home  to  our  own  recollections, — they  are  fraught  with  the  hopes  whidi 
we  have  ourselves  hoped,  with  the  fears  which  we  have  ourselves  feared,— 
and  touched  with  the  same  sorrows  which  we  have  ourselves  known.  Amid 
this  class  is  "  Trevelyan,"  one  of  the  most  affecting,  the  most  graceful  na^ 
ratives  that  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time.    It  is  full  of  those  exquisite 
touches  which  give  that  real  and  natural  character  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded.    The  story  begins  with  the  delineation  of  Miss  Trevelyan,  whose 
portrait  is  one  rarely  found  in  the  pages  of  the  novelist,  but  often  in  the 
path  of  common  life.     Plain,  sligntlv  deformed,  and  the  spring  of  life 
passed  in  the  seclusion  of  an  invalid  uither's  chamber.  Miss  Trev^yan,  on 
nis  death,  finds  herself  alone  in  the  world — her  only  tie  a  brother  in  Indifl, 
too  distant,  therefore,  for  support  or  society.  Little  accustomed  to  strangers, 
— having  passed  that  period  of  existence  when  connexions  are  easily  fonned 
and  friendships  readily  begun, ~ painfully  conscious  of  her  deficiencies 
the  isolated  and  neglected  Miss  Trevelyan  sinks  into  despondency,  and 
pajsses  year  after  year  in  a  cheerless  and  monotonous  solitude.    From 
this  she  is  roused  by  an  appeal  to  the  kindest  feelings  of  her  heart.    Her 
brother  hais  been  left  guardian  to  an  orphan — one  whose  situation  is  even 
more  desolate  than  her  own.    There  is  no  foundation  for  affection  like  sym- 
pathy ;  and  in  this  case  the  attachment  is  cemented  by  pity  and  gratitude. 
Helen  is  an  established  resident  under  the  roof  to  which  she  had  brourfit 
the  hope  and  cheerfulness  of  youth,  in  requital  for  Miss  Trevelyan's  affee- 
tion — an  affection  the  stronger  in  proportion  to  its  loneliness.    Colonel 
Trevelyan  returns,  and  becomes  attached  to  his  beautiful  ward.    She  ad- 
mires him— she  is  gratefld ;   but  another  catches  her  imagination,  vad 
through  it  wins  her  heart.  With  the  generous  self-devotion  of  real  love,  he 
forwards  her  marriage  with  another,  and  endeavours  to  secure  her  happi- 
ness at  the  price  of  his  own. 

We  will  not  destroy  the  interest  of  the  tale  by  further  analysis  of  the 
plot,  but  only  say  that  it  increases  as  it  proceeds.    Colonel  Trevelyan  s  is 
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an  admirably-conceived  character, — so  noble,  so  hi^h-minded,  yet  with 
nothing  either  exaggerated  or  repelling ;  and  we  forgive  his  iine  qualities 
for  the  sake  of  his  uiihappiness, — we  say  forgive,  for,  to  the  shame  of  human 
nature  be  it  said,  we  do  not  like  to  be  reproached  by  the  perfection  of  even 
a  fictitious  character.  But  our  pity  for  Colonel  Trevelyan  is  stroncrer 
than  even  our  admiration ;  and  hence  our  interest  is  never  chilled.  The 
heroine  is  exquisite :  her  faults  are  so  natural,  her  good  qualities  so  love- 
able, — something  so  feminine,  so  genuine,  so  attractive  about  her,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  we  have  only  read  of  her — she  seems  more  like  an 
actual  remembrance.  The  contrast  is  perfect  between  her  and  Lady  Au- 
gusta :  the  one  so  eager,  so  generous,  so  fiill  of  fine  impulses  and  warm 
feelings;  the  other  so  calm,  so  cold,  so  measured — the  very  beating  of 
vrhose  heart,  if  it  does  beat,  is  like  clock-work — a  mechanical  numan  being, 
moved  by  springs — ^the  springs  of  selfishness  and  habit.  We  have  great 
difficulty  in  believing  that  all  are  formed  of  the  same  clay ;  at  all  events, 
the  dust  must  have  been  tempered  in  different  atmospheres, — some  dried 
in  the  east  wind,  till  not  one  gentle  or  vernal  influence  is  left.  We  re- 
member being  greatly  pleased  with  "  Marriage  in  High  Life  ;'*  but  "  Tre- 
velyan** is  a  vast  improvement  on  its  predecessor.  Lady  Scott  is  the  author; 
and  we  congratulate  her,  not  only  on  having  produced  one  of  the  most 
charming  novels  of  the  day,  but  as  the  author  of  one  of  those  true  and 
touching  creations  which,  once  read,  become  part  of  memory, — one  of  those 
favourite  volumes  to  which  we  refer,  and  which  we  insist  upon  others  read- 
ing and  liking  as  much  as  we  do  ourselves. 

Select  Passages  fh)m  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  and  the  Pharsalia 

of  Lucan. 

Few,  very  few,  among  scholars  have  succeeded  in  translating  the  ancient 
poets.  Mr.  Wallis  is  certainly  not  one  of  them.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of 
considerable  learning  and  some  taste,  but  the  genuine  feeling  of  the  poet 
does  not  belong  to  him.  Did  we  require  other  proofs  than  his  translations, 
V7e  should  refer  to  those  poems  attached  to  the  work,  and  which  are  called 
original ;  the  best  of  tnem, — to  "  Winter," — is  only  an  embodying  of 
v^hat  Shelley  and  others  have  said  before.  The  spirit  of  the  translations 
may  be  judged  by  the  following,  which  we  take  promiscuously.  It  is  in 
the  first  b^k  of  the  "  Pharsalia,**  where  the  cnaracters  of  Ceesar  and 
Pompey  are  contrasted : — 

^'  But  CR8ar*s  greatness  was  not  the  renown, 

The /ome  alone  of  what  he  once  had  been  ; 

Uncurb*d  his  valour,  unconfin*d  his  end, 

His  only  thame  from  battle  to  retreat.*' 

And  then  let  the  difference  be  observed  between  this  and  Rowe*s,  labouring 

under  the  cramp  of  rhyme : — 

'^  'TwBs  not  the  thought  of  what  he  once  had  been 
In  old  records,  or  dusty  annals  seen ; — 
'Twaa  shame,  a  soldiers  shame,  untaught  to  yield, 
That  blush'd  for  nothing  but  an  ilUfought  field." 

We  fear  we  are  but  too  correct  in  saying  that  Mr.  Wallis  has  not  added 
to  the  treasures  of  literature. 

Ten  Sermons  on  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Faith;  preached  in  the 
Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  By  James  T.  O'Brien,  D.D.,  &c. 
1  vol.  large  8vo. 

The  outline  of  the  plan  of  these  most  admirable  sermons  is  simple,  and 
steadily  adhered  to  throughout ;  it  is  as  follows : — The  scriptiu*al  meaning 
of  the  word  Faith,  as  signifying  trust  and  confidence  in  God  through  Christ,  is 
first  ascertained ;  the  manner  in  which  this  great,  vital  principle  of  true  re- 
ligion is  wrought  in  the  mind  is  set  fbith,  and  what  is  the  whole  proceeding  or 
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accompanjrinfif  change  of  mind  which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  ^enoine 
faith.  The  Bible  sense  of  jWh^caltofi  is  next  considered  and  fixed;  and 
thence  the  connexion  betwixt  the  change  of  mind  which  God  has  wroiurht 
in  the  regenerated  believer,  and  the  change  in  the  believer*8  condition  be- 
fore Him,  is  determined  according  to  the  Scriptures.  This  ends  in  the 
establishment  of  the  doctrine  oi  jtuHftcaHon  by  fcdth  oniy;  withadeir 
understanding  of  its  meaning.  To  this  are  naturally  added,  in  the  way  of 
confirmation,  an  ex|>osure  of  the  chief  corruptions  of  this  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  an  answer  to  the  chief  objections  against  it 
The  four  concluding  sermons  relate  to  the  operation  of  faith  in  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  believers ;  how  it  moves  and  restrains  them ;  how  it  calls  into 
exercise  and  sustains  all  the  other  natural  forces  by  wbieh  Giod  designs  to 
restrain  and  to  move  his  people. 

There  is  a  vigorous  grasp  of  intellect,  and  an  originality  of  thooj^t.  ss 
well  as  a  depth  of  research,  about  these  sermons,  surpassing  anythins:  vp 
have  met  with  far  a  very  long  time.  They  are  not  milk  for  babes,  but  meat 
for  men. 

Dr.  0*Brien  is  Archbishop  King*s  Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.  That  university,  though  justly  boasting  many  profimnd,  and 
pious,  and  acute  divines,  may  well  be  proud  of  her  choice  in  the  sdectioo 
of  such  a  professor  as  Dr.  O^Brien. 

Dxcursions  in  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  during  the  years  1830  to  1833.  By  Ldeutenant  Breton,  R.N. 
I  vol.  large  8vo. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  impartial  person  who  has  had  opportunities  of 
judging  of  the  actual  capabilities  of  our  Australian  colonies,  that  most  of 
the  works  hitherto  published  respecting  them  are  likely,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  mislead  the  emigrant,  by  exciting  in  him  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions which,  unless  he  have  a  very  extraordinary  share   of  luck,  cao 
never  be  fully  realized.    It  is  to  be  lamented,  too,  that  they  frequentlr 
convey  but  little  of  that  direct  practical  information  so  essential  to  ail  wtio 
wish  to  decide  for  or  against  settling  themselves  in  those  distant  regions. 
The  intention  of  the  very  useflil  and  satisiactory  work  now  under  consi- 
deration is  to  correct  these  mis-statements  and  supply  these  deficiencies^  so 
as  to  save  the  emigrant  a  journey  of  sixteen  thousand  miles  in  order  to 
obtain  a  just  impression  of  the  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  advantages,  which 
an  establishment  in  these  colonies  holds  out  to  the  adventurous  and  enter- 
prising.   By  a  detailed  account  of  all  that  the  author  pei*sonally  expe- 
rienced, during  a  four  years'  sojourn  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  it  enables  anj 
person  who  proposes  to  emigrate  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the 
several  colonies,  and  to  make  a  dispassionate  estimate  of  their  respective 
advantages  and  disadvantages ;  and  though  Lieutenant  Breton's  work  holds 
out  none  of  those  daz^ing,  illusory  promises  which  so  often  lead  only  to 
disappointment,  it  is  veiy  far  from  dissuading^  or  discouraging  such  persons 
as  are  possessed  of  moderate  capital,  habits  of  agricultural  labour,  and 
energy  to  strugsjle  with  the  privations  and  discomfort  which  nec^sarily 
wait  upon  a  location  in  these  wild  and  unreclaimed  districts.    Those  who 
propose  becoming  settlers  will  find  no  point  of  .material  importance  to  their 
interests,  or  necessary  for  their  information,  omitted  in  this  volume ;  while 
to  the  general  reader,  also,  it  presents  a  large  body  of  curious  and  interest- 
ing facts  in  the  history  and  progress  of  a  new  country,  its  inbibitants  and 
productions. 

Mrs.  Bray*B  Novels.    New  Edition. 

Tlie  novels  of  this  accomplished  ladv  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms,  in  the  highest  quarters ;  and  the  fact  of  their  republication  under 
their  present  popular  form  says  more  for  their  merit  than  any  eulogiom  it 
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j«  in  our  power  to  bestow.  Poflsessed  of  brilliant,  and,  if  we  may  so  term 
it,  fearless  imagination,  Mrs/Bray  has  ever  chosen  for  her  themes  the  truly 
daizling  period  of  history,  and  embellished  them  with  taste  and  feeling. 
'*  De  Foix*'  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  her  productions,  the  best  ar« 
ranged,  the  most  skilfully  managed,  although  we  are  aware  that  in  certain 
quarters  "  The  Protestant"  was  the  most  favoured.  It  was  published  at 
a  period  of  great  political  excitement,  and  read  with  avidity  by  all  true 
church  and  state  politicians.  We  will  not  take  up  a  lady's  gauntlet,  else 
we  could  combat  many  points  of  this  work,  we  think,  with  advantage  to 
ourselves.  But  though  we  disapprove  of  much,  we  cannot  withhold  our 
praise  fVom  the  ability  displayed  in  this  as  '^ell  as  in  all  Mrs.  Bray's 
romances.  She  is  a  genuine  enthusiast,  and  the  spirit  of  truth  and  sm- 
cerity  pervades  all  she  does.  You  see  at  onoe  that  she  writes  as  she  feels, 
and  this  is  no  small  praise.  Three  sets  of  her  novels  are  now  before  the 
public,  in  their  improved  form,  which  is  singularly  neat  and  elegant ;  and 
that,  united  to  the  praise  we  have  so  often  and  with  so  much  pleasure  be- 
stowed  on  this  lady  s  writings,  is,  we  trust,  a  sufficient  recommendation  of 
her  productions  to  our  readers. 

Moments  of  Idleness ;  or,  a  Peep  into  the  World  we  call  '*  Ours." 

Some  sophistry,  some  paradox,  some  assertions,  more  in^nious  than 
true,  may  be  found  in  the  aphorisms  which  these  pages  contam ;  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  is  very  true,  and  some  shrewd  and  novel  observations. 
The  author  is  clever,  and  thinks,  which  is  what  very  few  people  actually 
achieve ;  for  nothing  is  more  second-hand  than  the  general  run  of  thought. 
The  following  remark  is  very  true : — "  We  acquire  wealth,  not  for  the  sake 
of  being  rich,  but  for  the  sake  of  being  richer."  It  would  be  well  if  the 
next  question  were  asked  more  frequently :«— **  We  lose  nothing  by  the 
success  of  others :  why,  then,  envy  ?* 

Traits  and  Traditions  of  Portugal.    By  Miss  Pardee.     2  vols. 

We  intended  to  have  made  honourable  mention  of  these  highly  interest- 
ing volumes  last  month,  but  there  were  certain  debts  we  were  compelled 
to  pay,  which  prevented  our  doing  the  fair  lady  justice  instanter — Tanl 
tnieux  pour  eUe  /  for  the  remembrance  of  her  stories  has  dwelt  upon  our 
memory  in  a  singular  manner.  We  have  a  clear  recollection  of  the  olive 
^oves  of  sunny  Portugal — of  the  wild  and  supernatural  traditions  of  its 
mountains— of  its  superstitious,  yet  jovial  tu'iests — of  the  merry  muleteers 
— of  the  useful  and  contented  nuns — and,  alas  !  that  it  should  be  so,  of  its 
uprooted  vineyards  and  desolate  dwellings.  Miss  Pardoe  has  written  two 
most  honest  volumes— honest  in  a  double  sense— honest  in  the  recital,  and 
honest  in  quantity ;  there  is  no  ekeing  out  of  stories,  no  useless  waste 
of  words  to  till  a  certain  number  ol'  leaves  with  a  single  idea ;  you  are 
interested  in  the  first  paire,  and  interested  to  the  last.  You  say,  "  Oh, 
dear !  is  the  volume  really  finished  ?"  And  it  is  not  for  some  time  after 
you  have  recovered  your  astonishment 

«  That  birds  of  ParadUe  should  swiftly  fly," 

that  you  call  to  mind  the  immensity  of  information  and  amusement  you 
have  derived  from  the  lady's  animated  and  delightful  pen.  We  congratu- 
late Miss  Pardoe  on  having  produced  a  book  apparently  without  having 
thought  of  book-making — and  assure  her,  that  the  absence  of  that  very 
knowledge  has  been  of  singular  advantage  to  her.  Those  gossiping  tra- 
vellers who  observe  all  things,  and  afterwards  tell  us  naturally  and  un- 
affectedly all  they  observe,  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  Miss  Pardoe 
may  be  worth  more  than  that ;  for  we  gather  from  her  tomes  that  she  is 

a  lairy-footed  lady,  and  we  have  heaiS but  we  beg  her  pardon ;  we 

forget  that  we  are  old,  staid,  sober  men,  having  nothing  to  do  with  beauty, 
save  to  sit  in  judginent  on  its  productions,  and  always  too  happy  to  meet 
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with  books  %o  interesting  as  the  "  Traits  and  Traditions/*  wbidi  we  so  cor- 
dially recommend  to  those  who  put  faith  in  our  decrees.  We  trust  to  meet 
the  author  again  and  again  in  the  pleasant  paths  we  have  so  pleasantly  and 
so  profitably  trodden  in  her  company. 

The  Letters  of  Joseph  Ritson,  Esq. ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author, 
hy  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  K.C.M.G.    2  vols.  8vo* 

Thirty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  grave  closed  over  Joseph  Bit- 
son  !  He  was  a  man  distinguished  for  the  acuteness  of  his  jud^eot  and 
the  profoundness  of  his  researches,  both  as  a  consulting  barrister  and  a 
conveyancer.  Hut  his  literary  inquiries  were  by  no  means  confined  withia 
the  hmits  of  the  legal  profession.  He  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
those  by  whom  the  investigation  of  old  English  literature  and  antiqui- 
ties was  cultivated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  bitter  animosities  which  many  of  his  unsparing  criticisms  natiiraDjr 
enough  excited,  at  the  time,  in  the  breasts  of  those  writers  whom  be  some 
times  attacked  with  a  harshness  which  may  most  charitably  be  attributed  to 
constitutional  infirmity  of  temper,  should  now.be  suffered  to  subside.  That  his 
asperity  did  not  spring  from  malignity  of  heart  or  disposition  is  best  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  always  readily  admitted  and  maintained  the  great  genenl 
merits  of  those  authors  (such  as  Percy,  Warton,  and  Malone)  upon  whose 
mistakes  he  had  commented  most  severely.  In  truth,  the  bitter  tone  of  his  re> 
marks  seems  to  have  arisen  (besides  that  he  was  not  a  Christian)  more  fh)m 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  importance  of  obscure  questions  of  antiquated 
lore,  than  from  any  of  that  personal  animosity  to  which  the  galled  jmties 
seem  to  have  ascribed  it.  Mr.  Ritson  was  hunself  a  laborious  cultiTator 
of  the  fields  of  British  antiquity,  and  a  successful  gleaner  of  the  neglected 
beauties  of  early  English  poetry.  He  published,  among  other  works, 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Celts  or  Gauls,"  "  Annals  of  the  Caledonians,"  "The 
Life  of  King  Arthur,*'  and  various  collections  of  fairy-tales,  and  dd  songs 
and  ballads,  with  introductory  dissertations  and  notes,  in  a  style  of  then 
unwonted  editorial  accuracy  and  research.  So  far,  however,  from  deri\inr 
any  profit  from  his  literary  labours,  he  sacrificed  a  considerable  portion  ot 
his  private  fortune  in  their  pursuit,  and  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  part  of 
his  library  to  maintain  himself  in  the  last  year  of  his  life.  The  public  is 
indebted  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Frank,  for  the  publication  of  the  present  cu- 
rious and  interesting  collection  of  his  correspondence. 

The  Odes  of  Anacreon. 

"  It  may,  however,  be  asked,**  says  Mr.  Usher,  the  translator  of  the 
volume  before  us,  "  what  room,  since  the  edition  of  Broomet  Fawk«, 
(whose  version,  it  is  probable,  will  never  be  equalled,)  is  left  for  the  pre- 
sent attempt  ?  The  editor,  pleading  only  the  common  property  wluch  all 
moderns  possess  in  the  productions  of  illustrious  antiquity,  is  desirous  to 
record  the  humble  testimony  of  his  admiration  of  this  most  facetious  genius 
of  gone  times."  With  a  spirit  as  judicious  as  his  declaration,  Mr.  Usher 
has  performed  his  task.  The  quaint,  playful  merriment  of  the  "  vinoa? 
old  (ireek  '*  has  been  imbibed ;  and  the  simplicity  of  a  sentiment  has  never 
been  destroyed  by  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  lan^age,  or  alloyed  hy 
the  wandenng  conceits  of  the  translator  s  mind— faiuts  but  too  common 
with  those  who  have  presumed  to  translate  Anacreon. 
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LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Brambletye  Honse»  by  Horace  Smith,  Esq., 
forming  the  Tenth  monthly  set  of  Colbnrn*8 
Iffodem  NoTclUta,  m  selection  of  the  best 
irorke  of  flction  f^om  the  pent  of  Uvlmr 
writer*,  price  only  At.  per  vol.,  bound  in 
morocco  cloth. 

History  of  Croydon,  by  O.  Steinmsn.  8to. 
18*. 

Ck-oteh's  Eleraenta  of  Bfoslcsl  Composition, 
2d  edition,  4to.  I2«. 

New  Yesr's  Gift  and  Jiirenlle  SoaTenlr, 
edited  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Watts,  fcp.  8vo.  8r. 

Illnstrations  of  the  Botany,  Ute.  of  the  Rt. 
malaya  Monntaias,  by  F.  Boyle,  Part  I.,  royal 
4to.  ]«. 

Bfemolrs  of  Pcllico,  Sd  edition,  ISmo.  it.  Hd. 

Conchologist*s  Companion,  8d  edit.,  12mo. 
6s.  6d. 

Bellamy^  Neir  TVanalatton  of  the  Bible, 
4to.,  Fart  V.,  16r. 

Hovltt's  History  of  Priestcraft,  2d  edition. 
Including  his  Vindication,  18mo.  &s.  Bd. 

Keepsalce,  1834,  SU.  silk  j  31.  \2s.  6d.  large 
paper. 

Lectures  on  the  History  and  Principles  of 
Painting,  by  Thomas  Phillips,  Esq.,  B.A., 
8to.  Us. 

On  Man,  his  Motires,  ftc.  &e.,  by  William 
Bagshaw,  S  vols.  l2mo.  16«. 

History  of  the  Waldenses.  by  the  Rer.  A. 
Blair,  3  vols.  8to.  2U. 

The  History  of  Wsles,  by  Caradoc  of  Llan- 
carraa ;  translated  Into  English  by  Dr.  Powell  x 
rerlsed  and  corrected  by  R.  Llwyd }  8to.  14s. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  6.  P. 
Scrope,  fcp.  8to.  7'. 

Library  of  Usefal  Knowledge:  Llres  of 
Eminent  Persons,  8ro.  I  Or. 

Trerelran,  by  the  Author  of  *'  Marriage  in 
High  Life***  3  vols,  post  8to.  W.  1 U.  M. 

Madden*s  Trarela  in  the  East*  S  vols,  post 
8vo.,  Sd  ediUon,  I8s. 


The  Poems  of  John  Gait,  now  Crst  collected, 
8vo.  5ff. 

Donee's  Dissertations  on  Holt>ein*s  Dance 
of  Death,  with  55  Wood-cuts,  8vo.  21«. 

Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  Sd  edition,  with 
additions,  ISmo.  3i. 

Tour  of  the  American  Lakes,  and  among 
the  Indians,  by  C.  Colton.  2  vols.  8vo.  18«. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Newman's  History  of  the  Arlans 
of  the  Fourth  Century,  8vo.  10<.  M. 

Heath's  Book  of  Beauty  for  1834.  edited  by 
T4uly  Blestingtou,  8vo.  SU. ;  large  paper, 
8/.  1S«.  6tf. 

The  Natural  History  of  Hamming  Birds,  by 
Sir  William  Jardine,  fep.8vo.  14«. 

The  Reform,  beinr  *'  the  Member**  and  "  the 
Radical,"  by  John  Gait,  ISmo.  9«. 

The  Sacred  Annual,  being  the  4th  edition  of 
Montgomery's  Messiah,  illustrated  with  12 
Fac-fllmlles  of  original  Pictures  by  Martin, 
&c.,  8vo.  35t.  velvet ;  21.  2$.  velvet  gilt. 

Childe  RoelifTs  Pligrimuge,  3  vols.  ISmo.  15«. 

Frances  Berrain,3  vols.  ISmo.  \9s. 

Landscape  Illustrntlons  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  3  vols.  8vo.  3/.  3«. 

The  Poetry  of  Birds,  extracted  from  various 
authors,  with  3S  coloured  illustrations,  by  a 
Lady,  4to.  Sir. 

Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  3d  series. 
Vol.  XIX.,  8ro.  30f.  {  U.  13«.  6d.  hf.bd. 

Hannah  More's  Works,  Vol.  I..  ISmo.  St. 

The  Miscellany  of  Natural  Hiatory,  by  Sir 
Thomas  D.  Lauder  and  Captain  Brown,  Vol. 
I.,  Parrots,  ISmo.  Si. 

Bos's  Grecian  Antiquities,  translated  by 
Barber.  ISmo.  4t.6<f. 

Dilemmas  of  Pride,  by  the  author  of  "  Firat 
Love,"  3  vols,  post  8vo.  S7f . 

A  Treatise  on  Roads*  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell, 
8vo.,  plates,  SU. 

An  Estiay  on  the  Roman  Villas  of  the  An* 
gustan  Age,  by  Thomas  Moule.tivo.  14r.  bds. 


LITERARY  REPORT. 


PEBSBirr  Statb  of  Pobtuoal.— A  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  condition,  re- 
sources, and  general  characteristics  of  Portu- 
gal than  has  been  hitherto  given  in  this  coon- 
try  is  promised  in  a  work  that  has  been  long 
under  preparation  by  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  known  to  the  public  by  more 
than  one  previous  literary  performance,  and 
who  has  been  for  several  years  a  close  ob- 
server of  Portugal  and  its  Inhabitants,  both 
In  their  external  and  domestic  relations.  In 
addition  to  the  results  of  his  own  local  expe- 
rience. It  has  been  his  object  to  collect  and 
condense  everything  of  value  and  authority 
that  has  been  written  in  modern  daya  on  the 
Portuguese  nation,  so  as  to  render  his  work 
really  Important  as  one  of  reference )  whilst 
a  variety  of  curious  and  characteristic  anec- 
dotes will  enliven  Its  pages.  The  publication 
will  form  two  bandaooie  volumes}  and  sub- 


scribers' names,  we  believe,  are  now  being  re* 
ceived  by  the  booksellers. 

Will  be  publUhed  In  December,  a  •'  Bib- 
llographlcal  Catalogue  of  Works  privately 
Printed  t"  Including  such  as  have  emanated 
from  the  Roxbnrghe,  Bannatyne,  and  Malt- 
land  Clubs,  and  the  private  Presses  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  Aochinleck,  Darlington,  Lee  Priory, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Broadway  j  by 
John  Martin,  F.L.8. 

Mr.  D.  Boilean  has  In  the  press  **  A  Few  Re- 
marks  upon  Mr.  Hay  ward's  Prose  Translation 
of  Goethe's  '  Fauit ;'  with  additional  Obser- 
vations on  the  Difficulty  of  Translating  Ger- 
man Works  in  general." 

"The  Story  without  an  End,'*  translated 
from  the  German,  by  Sarah  Austin,  and  em- 
bellished with  Wood  Engravings,  from  De- 
signs by  Harvey 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Ball  Is  preparing  a  Novel  for 
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pnbUeatloOt  to  be  called  "  The  Outlsw.**  The 
time  the  haii  chonen  it  the  latter  part  of  Jamea 
the  Hecond'B  reign }  and  the  scene  raries  from 
EngrUnd  to  Ireland  and  France. 

"  The  Celebrated  Women  of  all  Coontriee, 
their  Lives  and  Portraiu,**  by  the  Dnchesa  of 
Abrant^  and  Count  Strassewics  {  in  monthly 
Parts. 

*■  Narrative  of  a  Tour  Sb  the  United  SUtce, 
British  America,  and  Mexico,  to  the  Mines  of 
Real  del  Monte,  Cuba,  &c.,**  by  H.  Tudor.  Esq. 

Mr.  Curtis  is  itreparing  for  publication  a 
new  '*  Map  of  the  Eye.**  after  the  manner  of 
the  Germans,  and  a  **  Synoptical  Chart  of  the 
various  Diseases  of  the  Eye/'  as  a  companion 
to  his  *'  Map  and  Chart  of  the  Ear." 

**  The  Book  of  dclencc.**  a  familiar  intro- 
duction to  the  principles  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, with  wood  engravings. 

A  revised  edition  of  the  "  Analysts  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  East  India  Company  and 
of  the  Indian  Qovernmente,  &C.,  under  the 
new  Charter." 

"  An  Essay  on  the  Boman  Villaa  of  the  Au* 


gnstas  Age,  fice.,  diteovered  In  Onat  Bittala,* 
by  Thomas  Moole. 

**  The  Book  of  the  UnveUing,**  an  Expan- 
tion,  with  Notes. 

Mr.  Brady,  late  of  the  Stamp  Ofloe.hsssa. 
nonneed  a  *'  Summary  of  the  Stamp  IMinC 
alphabeUcally  arraoged  i  comprlsiag  the  Ds- 
ties  payable  under  all  the  Stamp  Act«  now  Is 
force,  with  the  most  recent  alterattons,  Ik. 

Mr.  Sehloss  has  issued  a  German  pfospectsi 
of  a  work,  two  volumes  of  which  are  pab> 
Jtshed,  entitled  the  **  Correepondeacc  of 
Goethe  and  Zelters*'  the  Utter  a  musiciss 
of  eminence,  and  a  great  friend  of  GoetbcY 
The  work  is  to  form  six  large  8vo.  volaact. 

The  second  part  of  Qoodwio's  **  Domeitic 
Architecture  i**  the  letter-prcaa  by  W.  H. 
Leeds,  Esq. 

**  Travelling  Mema.  during  a  Tour  threof^ 
Belgium,  Rhenlah  Prussia,  ace,"  by  T.  Dyke. 
Jun. 

A  eecoad  volume  of  Blaod'a  **  CoUsctieei 
from  the  Greek  Anthology,**  by  J.  H. 


FINE    ARTS. 

THE   ARTISTS*    AND   AMATEURS*    CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  winter  season  has  led  to  the  meetings  of  the  Artists  and  Amateun, 
— one  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  the  other  (distin^ished  as  ••  the  City ") 
at  the  London  Coffee-house.    We  have  attended  both  with  considerable 
pleasure  and  no  slight  profit.    Such  associations  are  to  be  eacouraged ; 
they  lead  to  much  good— brindng  together,  as  they  do,  the  professon  tod 
the  lovers  of  art.    That  which  meets  in  the  city  does  **  special  service  to 
the  state,"  in  creating  taste  where  there  is  much  wealth,  and  making  trtde 
walk  hand  in  hand  with  refinement.     Many  are  the  rich  collections  east  of 
Temple  Bar  that  would  make  the  lords  of  the  West  blush  at  their  poorly 
stocked  portfolios  ;  and  we  are  aware  that  from  the  Conversazione  some  of 
their  richest  gems  have  been  taken  away.  That  at  the  Freemasons*  Tavern 
is  the  senior ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  year,  its 
youth  is  to  be  renewed,  and  it  is  to  appear  again  in  activity  and  vispur. 
The  tables  were  crowded  with  works  of  art  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  sizes 
from  the  full  length  to  the  miniature— from  the  weighty  folio  to  the  inch- 
square  missal — from  the  marble  bust  to  the  wee  cameo.    The  members 
should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  chief  advantage  to  be  d^ved  froai 
such  institutions  consists  in  the  opportunity  they  afford  to  artists  to  exhibit 
their  own  works,  either  complete,  or  in  design,  or  in  progress.     Many  a 
useful  hint  may  be  gathered  from  the  remarks  to  which  they  may  be  sulh 
jected  ;  and  although  they  will  not  follow  the  example  of  the  painter  in 
the  market-place,  and  act  upon  the  thousand  and  one  "  improvements " 
that  may  be  suggested,  they  will  not  act  unwisely  if  they  hiar  them  aQ. 
We  shall,  from  time  to  time,  attend  these  meetings,  and  report  to  our 
readers  thereupon. 


Illustrations  to  the  Keepsake  for  1834. 

We  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  alluded  to  the  advantage  which 
Mr.  Heath  possesses  over  his  competitors  in  the  Annual  race.  The  en- 
gravings of  the  pictures  which  decorate  his  volumes  are  always  good,  and 
often  perfect.  The  frontispiece,  **  Mary,"  from  a  painting  by  Boxall,  if  it 
have  a  fault,  is  perhaps  too  highly  finished, — it  is  worked  up  almost  to  the 
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tninuteness  of  tmich  in  a  miniature.  ^'  The  Two  Barons'*  is  a  good  vpaei' 
men  of  Cattemole.  '*  Millicent  **  is  not  one  of  Newton  8  happiest  efforts, 
yet  is  a  strikinjB^  plate.  **  The  Merchant  and  his  Daughter,"  (a  scene  fVom 
the  "  Merchant  of  Venice/'— why  was  it  not  called  so?)  the  "  Sappho"  of 
Howard,  two  or  three  excellent  **  fancy  portraits,"  and  two  or  three  admi- 
rable landscapes,  after  Stanfield  and  Turner,  with  an  excellent  print  after 
Briggs,  (another  misnomer,)  make  up  the  set, — a  very  unexceptionable  set, 
and  superior  to  those  of  past  years,  always  excepting  the  first  of  the  series, 
which  Mr,  Heath  has  vamly  laboured  to  excel. 

Illustrations  to  the  Book  of  Beauty. 

ThB  "  Book  of  Beauty  "  is  not  yet  befora  us ;  but  the  series  of  beautiful 
prints,  from  which  it  derives  its  title,  are  upon  our  table.  They  are  of  ex- 
ceeding excellence,  far  beyond  the  collection  which  embellished  the  work 
last -year.  The  editorship  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  accopuplished 
Countess  of  Blessington ;  and  if  her  own  portrait  be  one  of  the  number, 
and  the  artist  has  fairly  copied  the  original,  there  can  be  none  in  the  collect 
lion  to  which  the  term  **  beauty  "  coiild  more  jusUy  apply.  We  understand 
she  has  sought  and  obtained  the  aid  of  other  pens  than  her  own,  and  that 
her  compositions  will  be  associated  with  those  of  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  the  country ;  we  may  therefore  expect  a  rich  treat  when 
the  book  is  sent  forth  by  Messrs.  Longman.  We  have,  in  the  set  of  plates, 
a  rare  assemblsge  of  beauties, — creations  of  Art,  it  is  true ;  but  Nature 
has. furnished  the  painter  with  the  "  desi^s**  of  which  his  pictures  are  the 
transcripts.  Chalon,  Parris,  Stone,  Leslie,  Miss  Sharpe,  Boxall,  and  Miss 
Corbeaux,  have  supplied  Mr.  Heath  w^ith  a  collection  at  once  glorious  and 
lovely ;  and  those  wno  have  transferred  them  to  the  *<ctf/— alas !  that  such 
a  word  should  be  so  applied — have  performed  their  task  in  a  very  able 
manner.  They  are,  for  tne  most  part,  fine  specimens  of  the  dot  style — a 
style  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  when  limited  to  portraits. 

Illustrations  to  Rogers's  Pleasures  of  Memory. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  series  of  prints  which  are 
to  embellish  '*  The  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  after  the  style,  at  once  novel, 
beautiful,  and  attractive,  which  so  much  delighted  us  two  or  three  years 
a^o,  when  Mr.  Rogers  published  his  "  Italy,"  with  illustrations  from  the 
pencils  of  Stothaid  and  Turner.  We  beheve  Mr.  Rogers,  at  the  time, 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  his  plan  could  be  at  all  a  profitable  one ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  being  a  sort  of  rara  avis  amon^  the  bards,  his  object 
was  to  expend  a  portion  of  his  wealth  in  producing  a  beautiful  book, 
looking  for  his  recompense  only  to  the  gratification  of  nis  taste.  He  must 
Jiave  been  agreeably  disappointed.  We  understand  the  sale  has  been  very 
^reat ;  and  that  a  bookseller  would  have  been  a  lucky  man  if  he  had  taken 
the  speculation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  poet.  We  rejoice  that  such  has 
been  the  fact ;  first,  because  it  is  a  proof  that  the  public  know  how  to 
estimate  what  is  really  good ;  and  next,  because  it  has  probably  tempted 
Mr.  Rogers  to  illustrate  his  other  celebrated  poem.  We  prophesy— a  very 
easy  task — that  his  labours  will  be  followed  by  a  like  result.  We  nave  here 
about  sixty  prints,  from  drawings  by  Turner  and  Stothard,  of  beauty  and 
excellence  perhaps  unequalled — certainly  unsurpassed  in  modern  art.  The 
subjects  have  been  fortunately  chosen ;  tne  artists  were  enabled  to  summon 
fancy  to  the  aid  of  fact.  They  were  not  limited  to  what  they  actiuiUy  saw 
in  nature,  and  they  have  both,  in  many  cases,  entered  the  regions  of 
romance.  The  poet, — the  excellent  poet  who  will  be  known  and  loved  as 
long  as  his  favoured  theme,  '*  Memory,*'  shall  remain  with  man, — has  done 
well  in  thus  associating  painting  with  poetry.  His  lines  are  worthy  to  be 
thus  brought  again  before  us,  reminding  us  of  the  delight  and  instruction 
we  derived  from  them,  when  our  days  were  young,  and  our  memories. 
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perhaps,  less  sad.  If  a  race  of  small  baxds  have  grown  tip  ahiee  Rogers 
laid  by  his  pen,  they  have  not  pushed  him  from  his  place.  We  shall  ere 
long,  claim  acquaintance  with  nim  once  more,  and  with  renewed  ddight 

Twenty  Illustrations  to  Turner's  Annual  Tour. 

The  best  of  the  Annuals  last  year,  by  many  degrees,  was  that  which 
contained  the  landscapes  of  Turner ;  the  second  volume,  now  before  as  is 
as  superior  to  that  as  that  was  to  all  its  periodical  associates.  We  have 
seen,  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Moon,  Boys,  and  Graves,  both  the  originals 
and  the  engravings,  (and  it  will  be  easy  for  any  of  our  readers  to  enjoy  th« 
same  rich  treat.)  They  form  as  perfect  a  collection  as  ever  came  from  the 
English  graver,  and  are  as  varied  in  subject  as  twenty  prints  can  be.  We 
have  the  rich  valley  and  the  magnificent  mountain ;  the  quiet  river  and 
the  outraged  ocean ;  the  small  village  and  the  crowded  city ;  the  hcidce, 
the  wharf,  the  lighthouse,  the  church,  the  tower,  the  tall  ship,  or  the 
humble  craft  of  the  fisherman,  being  the  comparatively  minor  points  of 
interest  to  the  scenes— sublime  or  beautiful.  The  engravers  have  all  done 
well — Cousins,  R.  Wallis,  Willmore,  Brandard,  and  MiUer,  taking  the  lead. 
We  shall  next  month  review  the  book,  and  hope  the  letter-press  maj  be 
worthy  of  the  embellishments. 

Finden*8  Illustrations  to  the  Works  of  Lord  Byron. 

This  beautiful  series  continues  its  claim  upon  our  admiration.  We  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  noticing  the  puolication  at  greater  length. 


At  a  General  Assembly  of  the  Academicians  at  Somerset  House,  Mr.  T. 
Uwins,  painter,  and  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  sculptor,  were  elected  Associates  of 
that  Institution. 


THE  DRAMA. 

C0VBNT-6ARDEN  AND  DRURY-LANS. 

PsRHAPs  the  best  hit  during  the  last  month,  at  both  the  houses,  was 
the  production  of  As  You  Like  It^  though  it  was  performed  to  an  audience 
that  would  have  chilled  the  most  courageous  actor.    The  Rosalind  of  Miss 
Ellen  Tree  was  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  we  have  seen  for  a  len^  of 
time.    The  doatine  love  of  Rosalind,  so  suddeidy  enamoured  of  exce&encp, 
as  it  appears  in  Onando,  was  displayed  with  a  mingled  bashfiilness,  pas- 
sion, and  simplicity  as  winning  as  would  have  been  the  reality ;  nor  ^  the 
sly  wit  and  arch  waggery  of  the  character  lose  any  of  its  pomt  in  the  pe^ 
formance.    Her  *'  Cuckoo'*  song,  though  in  so  thm  an  audience,  was  rap- 
turously encored.  The  Jaques  of  Macready  was  a  sound,  judicious  perfono- 
a  nee,  the  actor  plainly,  for  the  time,  having  imbibed  the  morbid  melan- 
choly and  poetical  cjmicism  of  the  railing  philosopher  of  the  forest.    One 
instance  of  false  taste  we  must,  however,  take  tne  liberty  of  alludxnj^  to. 
In  the  delivery  of  the  "  Seven  Ages,'*  where  the  Justice  is  described  with 
"  good,  fat  belly,"  &c.,  Mr.  Macready  departed  from  his  usual  correctness, 
when  he  delivered  it  in  the  shaking,  trembling,  gruff  voice  of  an  over-fed 
Alderman.     Throughout  the  preceding  and  following  descriptions  this 
had  not  been  done.    The  sentiments  of  the  soldier  were  not  delivered  in  a 
hectoring  manner,  nor  was  the  condition  of  the  infant  described  by  a  whine; 
nor  in  the  close,  where  the  infirmities  of  age  are  portrayed  in  their  most 
helpless  state,  did  the  actor  depart  from  the  tone  of  the  grave  and  dejected 
moralizer.    Why  then  should  mimicry,  ever  so  slight,  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  description  of  the  Justice  ?    It  was  an  error  of  a  nature  such 
as  Mr.  Macready  is  rarely  guilty  of— we  even  thought  it  a  vulgarism.  Miss 
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E.  Phillips  made  a  most  inanimate  Celia.  Silly  shepherdess  never  looked 
more  pretty  or  uninteresting.  It  was  no  pleasant  sound  either  to  hear  the 
prompter  s  voice  loudly  hissing  round  the  unfilled  boxes,  in  the  dead 
silence  of  the  house,  while,  the  audience  were  waitings  for  the  next  simple 
speech  of  the  ra«tic  beauty.  If  the  monopolizing  managers,  Messrs.  Bunn 
and  Co.,  really  must  have  handsome-looking  ladies  instead  of  clever 
actresses,  the  least  they  can  do,  in  justice  to  the  public,  is  to  make  them 
learn  their  parts.  The  Touchstone  of  Mr.  Harley  and  the  Orlando  of  Mr. 
Cooper  are  respectable  performances. 

We  must  now  briefly  allude  to  what  has  been  called  Bunn's  great  effort 
—we  of  course  mean  Gusiavus,  or  the  Masked  Ball,  The  daily  prints  have 
been  so  diffuse  in  description,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
nature  of  the  plot,  or  trouble  our  readers  with  any  thing  beyond  a  remark ; 
it  is  splendid.  Having  said  that,  we  award  it  all  the  praise  we  can  con- 
scientiously. To  drkmatic  or  operatic  interest  it  is  guiltless  of  an  approx- 
imation ;  and  the  last  scene,  which  is  the  great  attraction,  is  not  the  bril- 
liant spectacle  it  has  been  described.  A  prodigious  depth  of  sta^e,  in  the 
form  of  a  vast  saloon,  well  lighted  and  gaily  decorated,  studded  witn  maskers 
in  fancy  costumes,  are  the  only  claims  on  public  admiration.  Two  hundred 
and  fitty  masks  are  said  to  be  on  the  stage  at  one  time ;  and  it  may  be  so, 
as  we  are  given  to  understand  that  any  lady  or  gentleman  will  be  admitted 
behind  the  curtain  if  they  complv  with  the  full-dress  regulations  that  are 
made  the  price  of  admission — a  pleasant  combining  of  effect  and  economy ; 
though  we  ver^  much  doubt  whether  such  huckster-like  management  will 
be  attended  with  success. 

Jane  Shore  has'been  produced  at  Drury-lane  ae  one  of  Shakspeare'e  tra- 
gedies.   We  cannot  insult  our  readers  by  a  criticism. 

But  Antony  and  Cleopatra  has  been  the  last  great  attempt  of  this  imbe- 
cile management.  With  corps  miserablv  deficient,  Mr.  Bunn  has  attempted 
aplay  that,  his  clever  predecessors,  witn  every  advantage  of  genius  to  sup- 
port them,  with  wealth  at  their  back,  and  sound  judgment  in  management, 
could  nev^r  produce  with  even  temporary  success.  The  text  of  Shakspeare 
has  been  altered  by  Mr.  Macready,  and  has  been  as  well  done  as  such  a 
profane  thing  could  have  been.  He  too  has  of  course  sustained  the  arduous 
character  of  the  world's  great  triumvir.  The  correct  judgment  of  Mr. 
Macready  could  not  fall  much  into  error,  and  his  performance  of  this  cha- 
racter was,  like  all  others  that  he  attempts,  distinguished  by  a  severe  taste, 
the  evident  result  of  laborious  study.  Yet  is  there  not  in  his  mind  that 
spirit  of  revelry  and  bounding  joyancy  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  mad- 
cap banqueter  of  sixty.  There  were,  however,  Scenes  of  great  power ;  and 
such  was  his  death.  The  part  of  Cleopatra  was  absurdly  entrusted  to  Miss 
Phillips.  The  pale  and  delicate  beauty,  her  mild  intellectual  expression  of 
countenance,  her  meagre  figure,  and  lady-like  deportment,  are  as  much  in 
contrast  with  what  "  Egypt"  should  be  figured,  as  two  characters  well  could 
be.  Not  only  does  the  part  of  Cleopatra  demand  ability  like  that  of  Miss 
Phillips  to  conceive  the  character,  but,  to  have  any  effect  with  the  audience, 
it  should  be  accompanied  by  a  figure  of  voluptuous  majesty — a  mingling 
of  dazzling  beauty  and  intellectual  command.  Miss  Phillips  is  not  the  sort 
of  person  of  whom  the  poet  would  say — 

''  And  Actinm  lost  for  Cleopatra's  eyes 
*         ■     Is  worth  a  thousand  Caesar's  victories/' 

Nor  does  she  approach  in'any  one  respect  Shakspeare*s  description — "  pro- 
fuse of  joy.**  Miss  Ellen  'Dree  could  have  played  the  character,  but  by 
some  strange  blunder  she  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  Hamburgh.  Every 
body  knows  Mr.  Cooper  would  act  Enobarbus  respectably;  and  for  the 
others,  we  will  honour  them  by  omitting  further  mention  of  their  doings, 
except  to  teU  them,  Egyptians,  arc  not  blackamoors.    The  scenery  and 
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decorations  have  been  expensively  produced,  and  if  good  taste  bad  pRnded 
in  the  arrangements,  some  gorgeous  effects  might  hare  been  the  eoi»- 
quence. 

RATHARKXT  THSATRB. 

This  house  has,  closed  for  the  season,  and  its  success  has  been  such  as  to 
rescue  the  public  from  the  hackneved  imputation  of  indifference  to  the 
drama,  when  presented  as  it  should  be.  The  frequenters  of  the  Haym&rket 
will  seek  elsewhere  in  vain  for  the  treats  they  have  been  wont  to  experience 
here.  Farren^s  Uncle  Foozle,  Nicholas  Ham,  Uncle  John,  and,  above  all, 
Item  in  the  Steward,  are  indigenous  to  this  establishment,  and  will  dwell 
in  the  recollections  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness  his 
personation  of  such  characters  long  after  he  shall  have  ceased  to  pky  his 
busy  part  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world.  Among  the  numerous  novelUes 
which  characterized  the  season  was  Mrs.  Glover^s  attempting  the  part  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Had  a  less  clever 
actress  than  this  lady  volunteered  such  an  undertaking,  it  would  have 
generated  a  feeling  of  contempt,  not  altogether  unmixed  with  disgust,  in  the 
minds  of  any  audience  compelled  to  endure  the  perpetration;  but  when 
one  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  profession  she  has  so  essentially  oontributed  to 
adorn,  should  so  far  forget  the  respect  due  to  herself  and  the  public  as  to 
essay  a  character  she  could  not  fill  if  she  would,  and  ought  not  if  she  could, 
we  can  only  pity  the  individual  and  lament  the  circumstances  (if  any  siich 
there  be)  that  rendered  the  attempt  apparently  necessary  to  secure  an 
attendance.  If,  as  we  have  little  doubt,  Mrs.  Glover's  object  was  to  ensure 
a  bumper,  her  object  was  answered  to  the  utmost,  for  the  house  vas 
crowded  in  every  part  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  and  we  hope  the 
amount  of  the  receipts  have  more  than  counterbalanced  the  odium  she 
incurred  from  all  correctly-thinking  people.  Her  personation  of  Sir  Joho 
was  unmarked  by  anything  unexpectedly  tine  or  unexpectedly  bad,  The  anti- 
cipations of  none  were  disappointed.  Her  most  ardent  admirers — and  no  lady 
has  more— did  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  there  would  be  a  seqiblanceof 
truth  in  her  acting,  or  that  she  could,  by  any  possibility,  contrive  to  imbue 
her  audience  with  the  notion  of  her  approximating  to  Shakspeare*s  inimit- 
able compound  of  wit  and  absurdity,  folly  and  craftiness,  jollity  and 
sarcasm — the  corpulent  knight  of  festive  celebrity.  There  were,  to  be  sure, 
occasional  scintillations  of  that  genius  which  has  long  placed  Mrs.  Glover 
on  the  pinnacle  of  public  estimation  in  her  line.  But  there  was  no  voice  to 
embody  the  ideas  of  Falstaff — none  of  his  humorous  grossness  and  antique 
sensuality ;  no  indications  of  his  excessive  ^ood-humour  with  himself,  and 
biting  raillery  of  others ;  in  short,  the  essentials  to  make  the  character  what 
it  has  always  been — one  of  the  happiest  ever  portrayed— were  wantinsr. 
With  strange  incongruity,.  Mrs.  Glover,  having  the  hardihood  to  dress  and 
ape  the  carriage  of  the  Merry  Knight,  was  squeamish  enough  to  shrink 
from  repeating  his  witticisms  and  good  things.  All  the  dry  sayings  and 
pungent  repartees  that  could  be  dispensed  with,  without  making  the  dialof^ 
absolute  nonsense,  were  omitted,  and  so  we  were  presented  with  a  personage 
whom  Shakspeare  never  drew.  But  we  did  not  suppose  we  should  have 
seen  a  female  Elliston,  and  Swift  says, 

"  Blessed  are  they  who  expect  nothing,  for  they  shall  not  bo  disappointei" 

On  the  concluding  night.  Mr.  Percy  Farren  delivered  the  foQoving 
Address  :— 


<'  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— This  being  our  last  performance  ot  the  seaaan,  I  an 
depnted  by  the  Proprietor  of  this  establishment  to  express  to  yon  the  deepiiDpre«<a 
he  feels  of  the  kind  and  liberal  patronage  you  have  afforded  him dnring %yenxAd 
great  theatrical  difficulty.  It  is  also  a  source  both  of  satisfactioii  and  oongratulsuoa 
ihati  amidat  the  Tarious  noveltiea  offered  to  your  judgmenti  aU  (wi&  a  ta^ 
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ception)  have  received  the  most  decided  approTal  and  eapport.  With  each  new 
year  springg  up  new  hope,  but  the  anxiety  hitherto  evinced  by'the  Director  of  this 
Theatre  for  your  amusement  will  be  found  nnchang^eable ;  and  although  it  may  not 
be  in  the  power  of '  mortals  to  command  success,'  every  effort  on  his  part  will  be 
made  to  deserve  it.  With  this  pledge  for  the  future  I  shall  forbear  to  trespass 
longer  on  your  patience,  and,  in  the  names  of  the  Proprietor  and  Performers,  bid 
you,  Ladies  and  Qeotlemen,  for  the  present,  a  brief  but  most  respectful  farewell." 

OLYMPIC  THEATJftB. 

The  charming  widow  of  Wyche-street  still  continues  to  fascinate.  The 
Beulah  Spa  has  been  the  last  production ;  it  is  ih)m  the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles 
Dance.  Whatever  faults  we  miffht  find  with  it  are  amply  atoned  for  by 
Madame  Vestris  herself,  who,  in  the  disguise  of  a  gipsy,  ana  also  in  that  of 
a  Spanish  minstrel,  enchanted  our  judgment,  by  her  singing  and  general 
personation,  altogether  out  of  critical  regions.  She  was  rapturously  and 
deservedly  applauded. 

VICTORIA  THBATRE. 

Gusiavu9,  or  ike  Mashed  Ball,  has  been  produced  at  this  theatre  with 
comparatively  greater  success  than  at  Covent-Garden.  With  less  of  gor- 
g^eous  display— though  it  is  very  far  from  deficient  in  scenic  effects — there 
has  been  more  attention  paid  both  to  the  dramatic  and  operatic  portions. 
Miss  Jarman  performed  mfinitely  better  than  a  so-called  first-rate  singer 
and  bad  actress,  the  wife  of  Ankerstroom. 

The  benefit  of  Mr,  Abbott  was  a  complete  bumper. 

Miss  &,  Homer  has  been  added  to  the  establishment 

ADELPHI  THEATRE. 

Grace  Huntley  and  the  Deserted  Village  still  continue  to  be  performed 
to  crowded  audiences ;  a  sure  sign  that  the  lack  of  attendance  at  the 
larger  houses  does  not  arise  from  a  dying  taste  for  theatricals.  Let  there 
be  ffood  productions,  and  there  will  be  no  deficiency  in  the  attendance. 

The  only  novelty  of  the  month  has  been  the  Butterflies*  Ball,  in  rhvme, 
from  the  pen  of  Captain  Addison.  As  a  piece  of  dramatic  writing  it  is  in- 
ferior to  others  by  the  same  author.  It  abounds,  however,  in  ludicrous 
incidents,  which  are  not  a  little  sustained  by  that  enemy  to  gravity,  Mr. 
John  Reeve. 

STRAND  THEATRE. 

Mr.  J.  Russell  has  opened  this  theatre  fbr  the  delivery  of  recollections  of 
things  that  had,  and  thitigs  that  had  not  occurred,  under  the  title  of  the 
Adventures  of  the  Strand-ed  Actor.  He  had  a  numerous  and  kindly-disposed 
audience.  Like  many  others,  he  laboured  at  first  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  a  first  attempt  at  a  monologue  performance ;  as  he  proceeded,  however,  hisr 
confidence  became  restored, and  he  said  and  sung  some  excellent  things.  His 
Frenchman  was  inimitable,  and  his  imitations  of  I ncledon  were  worthy  of 
any  praise  we  could  bestow  upon  them.  Opportunity  was  not  lost  of  letting 
the  public' know  how  the  actor  of  the  Station  House  became  Strand>ed, 
and  the  hits  at  the  monopoly  of  the  two  larger  theatres  were  loudly  ap- 
plauded. 

We  wish  Mr.  Russell  all  the  success  he  so  well  deserves,  but  fear  the 
taste  for  monologue  performances  is  too  much  on  the  wane  to  be  easily 
restored. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

'■■  KING*S  COLLBdX. 

Mr.  Spurrier,  the  newly-appointed'  ptofe^s^orto  tli^  dhait  df' law  and  juris- 
prudence in  tluB  Institution,  which  had' become  vacant  by  (he  deaih  of  tbe 
late  Professor  Park,  delivered  iiis,  initiatory  ;.discoursclie<bre  a  nameroiu 
audience,  consisting,  for  t^e  most  part,  of  gentlemen  toftneeted' vith  the 
profession.  The  leading  feature  of  Mr.  Spurrier's  addrfess  was  the  import- 
ance of  lectures  as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  the  prihciple^  of  law,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  any  other  brapph  of  science,  an)^  he  stoUtiy  combated  the  p- 
judice  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  obtained,  he  said,  in  ^thM  cottntry  agaiost 
it ;  maintaining  that  there  is  nothing  more  likely  to  ensure  the  attention  aod 
attendance  of  a  student,  than  a  course  of  lectures  wliich  he  has  once  begQD : 
inasmuch  as  ^he  loss  of  a  jingle  lecture  will  be  a  connecting  link  brt:^  in 
the  chain,  wliich  will  render  the  rest  comparatively  valueless  to  him.  1q 
proof  of  this  assertion,  the  professor  adverted  to  the  mtich  more  efficient  state 
of  legal  education  in  England  in  former  years,  when  there  existed  lecnl^^ 
ships  and  readings  at  the  universities  and  various  inns  of  court,  which  the 
students  were  compelled  to  attend,  fmd  where  they  were  made  to  go  through 
a  regular  initiation  and  examination  in  the  principles  of  the  science  befure 
they  were  allowed  to  practise ;  thus  ensuring  to  the  ptiblic  the  guarantee 
which,  in  return  for  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  the  practitioner,  thet  bad 
a  perfect  right  to  depaand,  that  no  precaution  should  be  neglected  on  the 
part  of  the  courts. 

In  pursuing  his  parallel  between  the  past  and  present  system  of  kgal 
education,  Mr.  Spurrier,  while  deprecating  the  latter,  dOd  ^not  impugn  indi- 
viduals, but  systems  ]  and  although  he  admitted  that  tliere  was  a  species  of 
guarantee  to  the  public  in  the  probation  which  the  law^tudent  has  to  <ra 
through  in  the  chambers  of  the  practitioner,  stiU  he  contiended  that  it  vss 
not  of  that  rigorous  nature  which  they  bad  a  right  to  expect;  fbir,  owing  t> 
the  avocation  of  the  practitioner  himjiielf,  however  great  might  be  his  desire 
to  impart  knowledge  to  his  pupils,  still  his  opportunities  o{  doing  severe 
few  and  far  between ;  and  the  student  being  thus  left  in  great  measure  to 
his  own  resources,  would,  unless  he  were  gifted  with  an  extraordinaiy  degree 
of  application— and  even  then  his  knowledge  would  be  confined  to  eases 
and  to  precedents  rather  than  to  principles— at  the  end  of  his  apprentice 
ship  be  in  anything  but  a  fit  condition  to  be  called  to  the  bar ;  while,  more- 
over, his  mind  being  thus  left  to  prey  upon  itself,  he  would  of  necessity  he- 
come  exposed  to  all  the  allurements  of  pleasure  and  to  dissipatiiyn.    "  Far 
be  it  from  me/*  said  the  professor,  "  to  condemn  a  course  of  private  reading: 
on  the  contrary  I  highly  approve  of  it;  but  the  solitude'  of  the  chamber 
imparts  not  the  knowledge  ot  the  lecture-room,  and  x^'here,  however  greil 
the  student's  assiduity,  however  great  his  progress,  he  will  still,  in  assimi- 
lating lus  ideas  of  practice  to  the  principles  from  whidh  they  are  dedacible, 
find  himself  at  fault    Knowledge  of  pnnciples,  not  of  technicalities,  is  the 
essential  he  requires  ;  and  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  conibining  in  close 
union  the  reflection  arising  from  a  oow^e  i>f  private  leading,  with  the  stimu- 
lus and  competition  incidental  tq  a  course  of  public  instruction;  and  bov  is 
thia  80  well  to,  be  attained  as  Iw  a  series  of  lectures,  extending  not  to  one 
branch  only»  but  to  all  the  ramifications  of  our  laws  ?*\   The  professor,  bj 
way  of  comparison,  touched  briefly  upon  the  lawsof  otheif  countries,  particu- 
lai'ly  of  America,  wkicht  substantially  derived  frpni  ottrown^liad,  he  said,  at 
the  same  time,  iii  many  instances,  become  mo^els,'which  we  had  not  deemed 
it  beneath  us  to  copy.  TJie  science  of  law,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  maintained 
to  be  inseparable  from  any  free  and  liberal  system  of  education ;  and  it  ffi^ 
to  be  hop^  thatf  in  this  respect,  we  should  uo.  longer  allow  ourselves  to  be 
outdone  by  other  nations. 

OB06RAPB1CAL  SOCIBTY. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.    The  first  meeting  of  the  session  vas 
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an  exceedingly  crowded  one.    Tlie  paper  read  was  a  memoir,  of  Captain 
Koss*s  discoveries^  accompanied  by  a  chart.    At  the  conclusion  of  the 
paper.  Captain  Ross  himself  entered  the  room,  and  was  very  cordially  re- 
ceived.   The  narrative  is  of  a  sketchy  character,  similar  in  sMe  kcA  ar- 
rangement to  that  addressed  to  the  Admiralty.    In  1829  the  Captain  and 
his  intrepid  companions  left  the  shores  of  England  in  the  Victory  steam- 
vessel,  formerly  a  Liverpool  trader,  but  fitt^  for  the  expedition  at  the 
private  expense  of  Captain  Ross  and  others.    The  Victory  encountered 
severe  weather,  and  haa  to  sail  across  the  Atlantic  to  Davis  Straits  under 
a  jury-mast.    At  Holstenberg,  a  port  belonging  to  the  Danish  govemmentt 
the  vessel  was  rigged  anew  and  repaired  from  the  wreck  of  a  whaler ;  the 
adventurous  party  then  set  sail  again,  and  had  open  sea  to  Fury  Beach. 
Here,  four  years  previously,  Commander  Ross  (the  captain  s  nephew)  had 
assisted  in  preserving  the  provisions  saved  fh)m  the  wreck  of  the  Fury, 
little  dreaming  that  these  provisions  would  be  the  means  of  prolonging 
and  saving  his  life,  and  the  lives  of  others,  so  long  afterwards.    The  wmter 
was  passttl  by  the  officers  in  scientific  inquiry — ^by  the  men  in  amusement. 
The  spring  was  enlivened  by  a  friendly  visit  from  some  Esquimaux,  with 
whom  our  party  went  on  an  excursion,  travelling  on  sledges,  drawn  by 
hand  and  dogs :  a  skin-boat,  in  which  the  adventurers  crossed  rivers  in 
their  route,  served  also  as  a  roof  to  the  snowy  burrows  in  which  they  passed 
their  nights.    Nothing  remarkable  attracting  their  notice,  they  turned  to 
the  soutnem  shore,  which  appeared  to  be  of  granitic  formation — ^bold  and 
high,  possessing  numerous  islands  and  inlets.    Here  Captain  Ross,  by  a 
fall,  broke  two  of  his  ribs,  which  terminated  inquiry  for  1830.    The  winter 
was  severe,  the  thermometer  sinking  to  92  below  the  freezing  point  of  Fahr. 
It  was  then  that  the  true  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  was  ascertained — the 
peri>endicularity  of  the  needle  could  not  be  doubted.    The  party  continued 
to  suffer  much  from  cold.    So  intense  was  the  frost,  that  water  froze  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  fire  kept  constantly  burning  at  either  end  of  the 
tent.    The  weather  becoming  milder,  Captain  Ross  and  his  companions 
ultimately  left  Fury  Beach,  three  of  the  number  being  sick  and  requiring 
to  be  occasionally  carried.    In  lat.  72^  30'  they  fell  in  with  the  Isabella, 
and  were  immediately  taken  on  board,  after  having  been  four  years  lost  to 
the  civilized  world. 

The  chairman  notified  to  Captain  Ross  that  the  Society's  annual  geo-' 
graphical  premium  had  bc«n  awarded  to  him  by  the  council.  In  making 
this  announcement,  the  chairman  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  Captain  Ross's 
zeal  and  disinterestedness  in  fitting  out  the  Victory  for  the  voyage— to  his 
courage,  perseverance,  and  sense  of  duty — ^to  his  skill  in  preserving  life  and 
health  in  the  inhospitable  regions  where  he  and  his  companions  (participa- 
tory in  his  tribute)  were  so  long  resident ;  and,  finallv,  to  the  advantages 
which  geography,  astronomy,  and  navigation,  would  derive  from  his  re- 
searches. Capt.  Ross,  in  returning  thauKs,  took  no  praise  for  the  past,  but 
in  a  manly  style  said,  he  trusted  his  future  conduct  would  mark  the  sense 
he  entertained  of  the  Society*s  gifL 

M8DIC0-B0TANICAL  80CIITY. 

This  society,  established  more  particularly  for  taking  cognizance  of  sub- 
jects relating  to  medical  botany,  has  just  resumed' its  very  interesting 
meetings  for  the  present  season.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  fault  of  the 
societies  in  existence  for  the  study  of  the  objects  of  medical  science  and 
inquiry  that  they  have  been  too  limited  and  exclusive  in  their  operation,  and 
confined  as  the  members  are  to  those  belonging  to  the  medical  profession^ 
they  have  necessarily  lost  ^e  opportunity  of  acquiring  much  information 
which  might  have  been  obtained,  had  the  immense  mass  of  inteUigence 
difl^ised  amongst  the  scientific  part  of  the  community  been  brought  to  their 
aid.  The  prosperity  and  interesting  proceedings  of  the  Medico-Botanical 
Society  are  sufficiently  demonstrative  of  the  ill  effects  of  this  system  of  ex- 
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otosiveuess  in  others,  eoniisting  as  its  members  do  qf  aoLtenea  sad  ^Bt/k- 
men  of  high  character  and  reputation,  physicians  of  emtnenee  in  tlier  pm> 
fession,  and  men  of  intelligence  and  sagacity  in  their  Turi^WB  walks  of  life, 
amongst  whom  are  several  of  our  most  distinguished  jmtnajmoi  and  bo- 
tanists, a  mass  of  intellifenoe  and  sagaciQr  is  brou^t  1^  the  aid  of  ihi 
medical  profession,  whicn  cannot  fail  to  support  its  dignity*  vlii&st  it  viil 
Screen  its  character  as  well  from  the  assuming  pretender  as  the  i^Mnm 
empiric. 

At  the  second  meeting,  a  highly  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Hio- 
cock  on  the  medicinal  and  dietetic  properties  of  the  honey  oblaiDed  bjr  Mr. 
Nutt's  improved  system  of  bee-management  TThe  remarks  of  this  inlelh- 
gent  veteran  in  the  cause  of  science,  distinguished  for  his  genenl  stiiu- 
ments,  as  well  as  his  active  interest  in  all  the  objects  of  inquiry  and  m- 
Vestigation  in  South  America  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  save  muck 
satisraction  to  all  present.  Dr.  Hancook  observed  that,  owing  to  toe  want  d 
knowledge  on  the  subject  oi  bee-management,  and  the  consequent  impniitin, 
the  use  of  honey  as  an  article  of  dietetic  and  medical  econmny  had  been 
nearly  abandoned,  and  for  these  reasons  it  had  even  been  expunged  from  the 
"  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia.'*  Pure  honey  was  justly  considered  br  the 
ancients  to  possess  the  most  valuable  balsamic  and  pectoral  properties, -as  a 
lenitive,  ecopotric,  and  detergenttand  is  well  known  to  disserve  viscid  pblegn, 
and  promote  expectoration.  In  a  dietetic  and  medicinid  point  of  view  it  u 
also  useful  in  calculous  complaints,  and  as  an'outward  application  in  foal  sonn. 
deep-seated  sinuses  and  fistulous  ulcers.  The  various  impurities  and  a- 
traneous  matters  usually  contained  in  honey  caused  it,  however,  in  nos 
cases,  to  be  productive  of  griping  pains  or  uneasy  sensationB  in  the  stoBuA 
and  bowels.    The  superiority  in  the  quality  both  of  the  honey  and  wax  pl^ 

Sared  by  Mr.  Nutts  method,  appears  to  be  owing,  as  well  to  its  entire  fr» 
om  from  extraneous  or  excrementitious  animal  or  vegetable  matters,— cacb 
as  the  eggs,  larvee,  young  brood,  and  pollen, — as  to  the  low  degree  of 
temperature  at  which  it  is  secreted,  and  wnich  is  not  sulBeient  to  prodiia 
any  chemical  changes  in  the  constitution  of  these  saibstanoes;  whoeik 
under  the  old  system,  the  continued  high  temperature  of  the  hive  is  solBrijeBi 
to  induce  changes  which  impart  the  colour,  and  otherwise  detaioiate  the 
quality  of  these  products.  As,  however,  Mr,  Nutt's  honey  was  wfadly  desti- 
tute of  these  impurities,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  its  use  will  agsin  be 
restored  in  a  condition  vastly  improved,  and  that  at  a  great  leduetiDs  a 
price,  the  facilities  of  production  being  greatly  enhanced  by  his  system. 

MARYtEBONB   LITKRAnv  INSTITUTION. 

Mr.  Atherstone  has  delivered  a  lecture  at  this  institution,  **€»  the  Infioit- 
atice   of  the  Study  of  Elocution.**    He  first  adverted  to  the  sdTaula^ 
which  the  possession  of  this  art  furnished  to  persons  in  the  habit  of  app^* 
itig  before  tbe  public  as  orators,  more  particularly  when  the  aspect  of  t^« 
present  times  indicated  that  the  influence  of  mere  wealth  was  beccairf 
subservient  to  the  power  of  intellect.    The  orator,  it  was  observed,  was  jc- 
perior  to  the  writer,  in  the  capability  of  producing  direct  and  strong  impret* 
sions  on  those  around  him;  while  this  efiect,  through  the  agenoy of  tlit 
wonderful  instrument  the  press,  could  be  difiused  even  amons  distant  oi- 
tions  far  removed  fi-om  the  sphere  of  the  original  impulse.    As  ^a  acccp 
plishment,  too,  it  would  be  found  fully  equal  to  many  of  tho^e  usuail} 
taught  as  necessary  parts  of  education :  for  the  art  of  reading  well,  ii  ^^ 
generally  studied,  would  be  found  to  afibrd  far  more  gratification  ihancai^ 
or  mere  profitless  conversation.    The  qualifications  ibr  becoming  an  oretor, 
of  course,  included  natural  talent;  but  even  this,  without  due  culiivttiiB, 
Would  fail  in  placing  the  possessor  at  a  high  elevation  in  the  ^I!^,  ^^^^ 
without  it  commanding  eminence  could  hardly  be  expected,    'i^.^^'^ 
toations  selected  were  a  passage  from  the  defence  of  St.  Paul  when  wJsi^Dej 
before  Agrippa ;  the  verses  descriptive  of  the  Battle  of  Waterioo^  from  ^ 
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Bynm^s'^CliildeEtaroId;*'  and  tlie  commencing  verses  of  the  "tiiyofthe 
Last  Minstrel/*    The  lecture  was  distinguished  for  beauty  of  expression  and 
imti^ry,  not  less  than  for  the  propriety  of  its  arguments ;  and  was  listened 
to  with  marked  approbation. 

After  the  conclusion  the  president  addressed  the  meeting  with  reference 
to  a  subscription  which  had  been  entered  into,  a  few  evenings  before,  by  the 
members,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  suitable  premises.  On  that  oc-^ 
•asion  upwards  of  2'>0/.  were  subscribed,  and  many  donations  for  the  same 
object  had  been  since  received;  nearly  eighty  new  members,  it  was  also 
stated,  had  joined  the  institution  since  the  com  men  cement  of  the  present 
quarter ;  and  the  necessity  for  increased  accommodation  became  therefore 
every  day  more  apparent. 


VAMEttES. 

The  Arctic  Land  Expedition,-^The  last  letter  received  ih)m  Captain 
Back  left  him  at  Norway  House,  on  the  Jack  Kiver,  near  Lake  Winnepeg, 
which  is  situate  ft3  degrees  North  lat.  and  98  West  long.  Here  he  pro* 
posed  leaving  his  heavy  boats  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  stores,  and  taking 
with  him  light  canoes  to  cross  the  rivers  to  proceed  with  his  small  party 
to  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  which  is  in  the  62d  degree  North  lat.  and  the 
1 12th  West  long.  Hence  inclining  rather  eastward, he  would  make  for  the 
Chesadawd  Lake,  situate  63^  d^ees  North  lat.  and  107^  West  long.  He 
would  then  have  travelled  3,000  miles  ft-om  Montreal,  and  all  beyond  him 
would  be  unexplored  country.  According  to  the  Indians  a  river  runs  from 
this  lake  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  which  they  call  "  Thov-e-oho,'* 
signifying  the  Great  Fish  River.    They  describe  its  banks  ad  abounding  with 

Eme.    Captain  Back's  purpose  was  either  to  fix  his  winter  quarters  at 
ke  Chesadawd*  or  at  as  fiu*  a  ^distance  down  this  supposed  river  as  cir* 
cumstances  and  the  state  of  the  season  would  permit.    Having  iixed  his 
location,  directions  would  be  sent  to  I>ake  Winnepeg,  through  a  line  of 
oommunication  which  he  would  establish  with  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  as  he  advanced,  directing  the  heavy  boats  and  winter  stores 
to  be  forwarded  to  him.  The  same  mode  of  communication,  it  is  confidently 
believed,  will  insure  the  messenger  who  will  have  to  convey  the  despatches 
sent  out  since  Captain  Ross's  most  providential  return,  the  easy  means  of 
reaching  Captain  Back  before  he  breaks  u^  his  winter  quarters.    These 
despatches,  s^er  acquainting  Captain  Back  with  the  safe  arrival  of  Captain 
Ross  and  crew,  and  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Captain  and  Commander 
Ross,  direct  him  to  proceed  to  Cape  Tumagam,  which  hes  north-west  of 
the  Chesadawtl  Lake,  and  is  so  named  from  being  the  extreme  northern 
point  reached  by  Captain  Franklin.    Thence  he  is  directed  to  proceed  to 
the  obetisk  of  stones  erected  by  Commander  Ross  to  mark  the  south-west 
limit  of  the  neck  of  land  which  he  partially  explored.    This  obelisk  is 
situate  in  69  deg.  37  min.  North  lat  and  90  deg.  4U  min.  "West  long.,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  distant  only  150  miles  from  Cape  Turnagain.    It  is 
thought  that,  starting  westerly  from  this  obelisk,  it  will  be  highly  desirable 
that  Captain  Back  should  complete  the  survey  of  the  south  west-coast  of 
this  land,  and  idso,  if  the  season  will  admit  of  it,  the  north-west  coast,  which 
was  traced  by  Commander  Ross  only  for  a  distance  of  ninety  miles  froqi 
the  isthmus.    If,  from  the  discoveries  he  will  have  made,  it  should  be 
more  eligible.  Captain  Back  is  instructed  to  proceed  direct  from  his  present 
quarters  to  the  obelisk.    Doubts  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Arctic 
Land  Committee  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Great  Fish  Kiver,  which,  if  the 
Indian  account  be  correct,  runs  from  the  Chesadawd  lake  in  a  north-east 
cyrection.     Mr.  Simpson,  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, is  of  opinion  that  it  is  identical  with  the  river  discovered  by"  Captain 
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Franklin,  and  named  by  him  Backus  River,  .which  runs  ralhec  to  the  west 
of  north  from  the  lake.  On  th^  other  harid,  thevrare  sereral  of  the  Cam- 
mittee,  whose  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  ^ibe  In^ban  aeoount  is 
strengtihen^d  'from  ihe  rem&rkable  manner  icr  whksh  their'  adciffaey  oa 
another  geographical  point  has  hem  proved  faj  Caxitaaii*Ra»9  Teeent  dis- 
cpvefies;  Itrtneiy  intervfewv  with  th^ag^kts  of  ttie*  Hudaan^s  B^y  Com- 
pany th^y  ulwaya  have  declared,  after  the&r  manner;  by  sfcandbiff^w&h  their 
faces  due  horth,  and  sbetching  oiit  their  ri{^t  hand  in  an  tastmydivectioQ. 
that  the  land  fai^h^r  north  spreads  out  in  that  direction-^k  &et^]i(lw|ibced 
beyond  doubt  by  Captain 'Koss.  Aecompaaiyingthe  despatches  sciil«ttt«R 
maps  des^iiptive  of  the  extent  to  whieh  Captain  Ross  hfeis^  during  h&s  tedious 
residence  in  these  iticlemeift  regions,  beeiiaMe  to  tauce  their  boundines. 
It  is  confidently  hoped  by  the  Committee  tiiat  the  liberality 'of  the  public 
will  insure  the  supply  of  the  necessai;f  ftihds  to 'enable  CaptaiafBack  to 
prosecute  his  task  of  explorlition  fbr  a  tiiivd  seaAOD^  in  the  eourse.of  which, 
it  is  believed^  he  would  be  ^frle  to.,^oSpl^e  the  survey  of  tl^e  nortb-ast 
coast  of  America,  up  to  the  southern  point,  where  Captain  Ross  s  discoyeries 
terminate,  •  .  i    . 

Improved  Raw  Sfw]^ar.— About  twelve  ttionths  since  was  annottnced  in  the 
"  New  Monthly  Magazine*'  the  highly  important  results  of  finals,  tJien  in 
operatipn  in  Demerara,  to  obtaiti  pure  raw  sugar  direct  from  tfi^  ^u^ijaot. 
This  was  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the' processof  evaporation  tftttwcw. 
the  plan  first  proposed  by  the  late  Hon.Edward  Charles  Hofward;  tifM  ImMi^ 
into  very  general  adoption  in  the  refineries  at  home.  The  success  of  this 
operation  in  obtaining  pure  raw  sugar  direct  from  the  cane  juice,  and  free 
lh>m  the  extensive  loss  byinolasses  nnd'' deterioration  by  colouring  matter, 
the  consequences  of  the  great  heat  employed  in  the  ordinary  process,  aod 
in  the  superior  quality  xS  the  product^;  gained  for  the  subject  •mu  attention 
which  w(xild  probably  before  now  hav^  led  to  its  very  'genertdland  more 
extended  introduction  were  it  not  fbr  the  impositions  of ^e  eovernmeat  it 
home,  which,  for  the  false  policy  otthe  protection  of  th|e  risfitirn^  interests, 
have  imposed  upon  the  sugar  thus  prepared  the  prohibitory  diity  of  91. 81 
percwt.  .  ,  _  ^    .    , 

Whether  a  policy  that  thus. sacrifices  the  growing  hopes  tend  4]Qf erests  of 
the  colonies^— so  opposed  to  the  just,  views  of  prpmonhg'  the-j^i>^ss  of 
scienti6(i  4^ve}opement,  and  the  encouragenleht  6f  spUn|^^pHilc^pi&al  tad 
practic^  yiews  m  manufacturing  industry,  ahd  'sltch  as'snould  distlnjEnHsli 
the  liberal  gov erni^ient  of  an  intelligent  raanufkcttiriri^  cb^^unfty.^shsQ 
be  persevered  in^as  a  question  ^ow  eageHy  detnandei!^' ndt  alqiie  b)^  ttutee  who 
are  conp^ned.  in  the.  welfare  of  the  colonies,  ^ut  yihd  kfe1ntfeh$!teff  in  the 
free  and  unrestricted  issue  gf.  those  trains  of  TinprovementWhi6h'TOy^^D«l 
for  Great  Britain  its  present  proud  su^renmcy. /  The  tiece«iaty^elre^ 
such  an  impost  is  to  perpetuate  ah  expensive,  incbiiij[)let^,'ahA^^^iynpfii]^ 
cal  systetet  of  ma'numcture,  to  theexekiHlfHi <*f  an  Impr6ved ;prrtte»iiftidi 
ensures  the  complete  su6c^ss  Of  the  of]i€hi^h,  )at  ilntiie  fonttfM-apoo 
scientific  principles  and  adaptied  to-iensui^  profit  tQ  the.  e<^qni^, planters 
and  encouvagelment*  to  Briti^  oooimerce. .  Byi  the  pid  process^  from  the 
great  heat  employed  in  the  .evaporation  of  the  ic^ae  juic^  a  gjceat  portion  L> 
necessarily  converted  into  moksses;.  whilst  the  whole  of  the/sugat  is  stm 
frirther  deteriorated  by  its  mixt^e  with  a  poirtioi^  which  wiUnoi  crystallize, 
— molasses  and  colouring  matter,-^aiid  by  this  a.  verv  iividequate  return  is 
obtained  fi)r  a  mosivxpensiTe  outlay;  wberea^»  by  the  impi:oved  process. 

'  the  cane  juiee  is- submitted  to  ajfimiple  analytic  operation^  h^.vchicn.su^ 
of  the- best  quality 'is  obtained,  and -in  the  same  quantity,  as  it  exijsts  in  the 
sugar  cane,  as,' from*  the  modified  heat  which'  is  employed^  the  results  ot 
the  operation  are  the  mere  educts  of  the  cane*  .without  having-  imdergooe 
the  changes  consequent  upon  its  destructive  distillation  by  the  fonner 

*  process.    This  new  operation  also  requires  a  fiir  less  portion  of  labour  (0 
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be  employed,^a  most  limpwtant  conmilcffation  while  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  is  <  in  prbgeess.."'    ■....■:  .-,.,•         ,     . 

It  is  to' be  hopiM  tiiB£ s  go^ernmeni  which  has -, hithertp  tshewp  itiself  so 
disposed  to  pranAite  liberal  measures^ vrill  laot,  in  ,thi^  ^natfince,^ swerve  from 
its  iisiial  ^une^  arid  allbwaU  the  extend  l>enefiU  above  described  to  be 
sacrificed  to-the'  interests  oC  the  refiners  ^  b^wie.  Although  for  ,a  time  this 
latter  has  formed  a.toleralsk  feature. of  dom^tio  ind^stvy.yet  it  must  be 
accorded  thaty  during  the.  cnHBtioental  vars*;  when  Great  .,])ri,tain  was  in 
possession  -of  ithe  •whole  of.  the  augav:  colonies,, a^d,  of:  course,  monopolized 
the  supply  of  sugar  ito  th^whoIejW0ckl,<it9  prosperity  wajs  forced  by  a  com- 
bination of  cipcurastfuicecr  wlitca  can  never  a^^ain  ta]ce  pikace,  .  Whilst 
every  attenipt  to  .uphold  it  will  inevitabl)r.  prove  Aitide*  and  the  admission  of 
this  sugar,  at  an  enhanced  rate  of  duty*  will  conduce  to  support  the  revenue, 
we  look  upon  its  introduction  as  neceasarily  not  far  distant. 

National  Vaccine  Board.— Amotig  the  cunous  investigations  confided  to 
Committees  of  ihe  House  of  Commons  during^  the  last  session,  the  report 
and  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  Vaccine  Board,  with  the  view  of  examin- 
ing into  thf;.e)cpediency  of  cQuti^uix^  ,this  pubhc  establishment,  furnish 
particulars  in  np  tricing  degree ,  curious  and  interesting.  Inoculation  for 
the  smallrpppK  was  inti^uc^  in  the  year  172Q,  and,  turning  to  the  bills  of 
mortality  of  th«,t;,  and  sucqessive.  periods,  we  find  the.  averia^c  portc^ty  to 
have  been  as  follows  ir^ 


Atitt^e  of  T«n' Years 


Total 
Aihoimt  of  ' 


/^ ^ T^  '-n 

Prom  1710  to  )7d0 

—  .17W  to  1730 

—  17»  to  1740 
^    1740f6i«lS0. 

-r    ^76y  tp  KfiO 
-r    fWO  to  1830 


— vv' 


4  t 


M.047 

20,849 
2d  (fad 


Deaths 

by 

Sm«U  Fox^ 


2.5S7 
1.978 
9^09 

I.P57 
715 


'  T*roport1on  in 
1,000  who  died  of 
Sj»#U-Pob 


d9 
76 

35 


And  th.e  averacreof  three  years  from  1830  to  1832  has  diminished  the  pro- 
portion to  26  ^eafhs  in  a  thousand.  Tlie  rtdifction'  in  the  mortality  appears 
to  be  one-lburth  wbatit  was  prior  to  the  introduction  of  ^tfcciflatiott.  The 
Vaccine  Board  distributed  gratuitously,  In  1832,  no  1#j^s  than  100,000 
charges  ^flympfi,  and  vaccinated  14,ldt)  souls.  The?  number  of  births  re- 
g:i3terfd  in  the  Metropolitan  pgypishes,  during  the  year,  was  35,000,  and  the 
total  niimW  vapcinat'ed,  including  the  other  estaWishmetits,  was  23,532. 
Making  .aHowapce  for.  the  number  of  infants  who  die'withih  a  few  months 
after  fbir^h,  this  shows  a  very  favourable  result,  and  evidences  'fhat  vacci- 
natipn  ^is  ffiost  extensively  practised  in  the  capital.  • 

Th6<ifiicial  valnqof  goods  warehoused  in  the.  port  of  ^Qndo^,  for  the 
years  1831  and  18312  are  thus  stated:--!  831, 19»974,531/.;  1 832.1 8,588,2  lU. 

Preserved  Phtpers  and  Plants.^'MT:  Lindsey,  the  iutcliigent  manager  of 
the  gardens  at  Ch^swiek  House,  has  just  presented  to  the  Medieo^Botanical 
Society  sonre  very  beautiful  and  highly  preserved  specimens  of  dried  plants 
and  herbs,  retaining,  in  a  pecoiiar  degree,  the  whole  of  the  volatile -oil  and 
aroma,  and  the  colour  of  the- recent  plant.  The  plan  adopted  by  Mr. 
Linds^  is  to  dry  the  substances  in  a  close  and  dark  room,'  and  not,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  by  exposure  to  a  current  of  air  and  the  action  of  the 
light.  When  the  separation  of  the  aqueous  pattidea  is  e^Bected  by  their 
evaporation,  s^nd  they  are  tolerably  dry^  he  submits  then  to  pressure  in 
small  quiiritities  enveloped  in  paper;  until  the  oil  appeiUrs  on  the  surface, 
and  which  isr  known  by  its  discolor^oti :  l>y  this,  all  change  of  colour  by 
the  action  of  the  light,  or  ftirther  loss  of  volatile  matters  by  evaporation  is 
prevented.  In  pot-herbs,  as  well  as  medicinal  plants,  tne  improvement 
and  superiority  is  very  decided. 
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IfexMh  of  iht  InhobUant^  of  London.— Sir  A.  Carlisle,  in  bis  evideiMe 

given  before  the  iF'actoiy  Commission,  thus  accounts  fir  the  oSA^&tive 
good  health  of  the  adult  population  of  London : — "  The  great  mart  of  the 
population  of  London  have  been  brought  up  in  the  country.  I  voald 
yen^ure  to  say  that  half  the  shopkeepers  and  artisans  in  London  have  b^i 
f)Qrn  and  bred  in  the  country,  and  come  to  London  at  or  after  maturily,  to 
seek  their  fortunes,  and  to  obtain  their  livelihood,  or  to  assist  some  of  their 
i:elations  or  connexions.  Such  persons  will  go  on  for  a  considerable  ^e 
without  sufifering  much  from  the  ipjurious  elFects  of  a  confined  city,  or  ftx^m 
an  unhealthy  occupation ;  but  take  an  infant  born  and  bred  in  London,  and 
subject  it  to  all  the  same  vicissitudes,  and  that  child  will  in  variably  become 
unhealthy/' 

Parliamentary  Retums^^Siv  Henry  Parnell,  with  tlie  view  of  shoving 
the  bearing  of  taxation  in  this  countiy  on  the  various  conditions  of  society, 
moved  for  and  obtained  certain  returns  in  the  JJouse  of  Commons,  whidi 
have  just  been  printed,  and  from  which  we  uiake  the  following  extracts:— 
The  net  amount  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  duties  on  materials  of  manu- 
factures, building,  ship-building,  &c.  in  the  United  Kingdom,  during  tltf 
year  1832,  was  5,841,628/.  7«.  )d. ;  on  articles  of  luxury,  27,878,6031^1. 
Hid. ;  on  articles  of  food,  541,158/.  iu.  2</. ;  direct  taxes  on  capital,  m— 
legacies,  probates,  and  ^ministrations,  2,023,460/.  As.  4d. ;  asisessed  taxes, 
3,735,162/.  2#. ;  land-tax,  I,184,d40/L4«.  l^dl 
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A  singular  circumstance  happened  at  la  Hc^e  on  Saturday,  the  ?th  of 
March,  1833.  The  weather  b^mg  very  calm,  and  'the  susfaca  cf  the  set 
smooth,  the  tide  was  observed  to  ebb  to  so  great  a  distance  as  to  leave  the 
roadstead  entirely  dry.  Parts  of  the  vessels  of  the  celebrated  TournDe,  that 
were  burnt  and  siink  by  the  English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Russdl,  May  29th, 
1692,  were  exposed  to  view.  The  hulls  of  those  ships  appeared  in  ab!^ 
state  of  preservation,  and  during  the  internal  of  the  two  tides*  it  wa^  foind 
practicable  to  recover  six  pieces  of  cannon  and  several  cart-loads  of  cuumo 
shot.  These,  although  they  had  remained  under  water  for  upwards  of  141 
fears,  were  found  in  good  condition.  Since  this  brilliant  bui  unfortunate 
battle,  there  is  no  tn^tion  of  the  sea  having  receded  so  far  as  in  the  above- 
nentioned  instance. 

Jncreasin^  Produrtivenesg  of  the  Gold  and  Platina  Mi$e9  in  ike  Ufd 
5fou«itofn#.— According  to  the  oflloial  account  published  at  St.  Petersbuif 
iast  month,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  platina  obtained  during  the  first  tfarer 
months  of  the  present  year,  was,  Gcud— from  the  mines  belonging  totfa; 
crown,  75  poods,  15  lbs.,  34^  zololnicks ;  from  the  mines  belot^ng  tojpri- 
vate  persons,  I U5  poods,  Slbs.,  32  zol. ;  total  1 80  pood^,  1 8  lbs.»  6Cli  zm.    Pla- 
tina—from  the  mines  of  the  crown,  2  lbs.,  54^  zol. ;  from  the  mines  be 
longing  to  private  persons,  80  poods,  13  lbs.,  91^zol. ;  total,  60  poods, 
16  lbs.  46^  zol.    Of  the  latter,  79  poods,  2  lbs.  were  procured  in  the  mines 
of  Nyre  Tanel,  l)elone:ing  to  the  heirs  of  the  privy-councillor  D^nidoff.  « 
whose  possession  are  the  three  largest  masses  of  native  platina  yet  found: 
one  of  them  was  obtained  on  the  1 8th  March,  1 83 1 ,  and  the  two  others  ia 
March,  1832.    Their  respective  weights  are  19  lbs.  53  zol.;  19  lbs.  18iol; 
13  lbs.  53  zol.    A  pood  is  40  lbs.  Russian,  or  36  lbs.,  English  weight.   The 
quantity  of  gold  found  in  the  first  cjuarter  of  1833  was  tnerefwe  6500 Ib&; 
and  a  pound  of  gold  being  50/.  sterhng,  the  value  was  325,000/. 

A  New  Island  in  lat.  \4°  46'  N.,  long.  U^^  18'  E.  h<ws  been  di^^rered 
by  the  American  brig  Bolivar,  and  named  Farnbam's  Island.  This  nev 
^p^ck  in  the  Pacific  is  about  six  miles  in  leogtb*  with  a  reef,  ruowg  about 
ten  miles  from  its  western  extremity. 
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JVaiiiirud^EducaitiQTi  in   France.^The   Bill   for   regulating  Primaiy 
Tnstruction  in  France,  termed  the  Prqfet  de  tot,  introduced  to  l!re  Cnamber 
of  Deputies  by  M.  Giiizot  on  the  2d  of  January  last,  and  passed  into  a  lav 
on  the  -ieth  of  June,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  schools  of  threu 
descriptions.    Every  commune  or  parish  is  bound  to  provide,  either  by 
itself  or  conjointly  with  one  or  more  neighbouring  parishes,  one  primary 
school  of  the  lowest  order.    In  this  school  moral  and  religious  instruction 
is  to  be  given  to  the  children,  reading,  writing,  the  principles  of  the  French 
lang-uage,  -  ciphering,  and  -an  acquaintance  with  the  authorized  system  of 
weights  and  measures  are  to  be  taught.    The  master  of  this  establishment 
is  to  be  fulrnished  by  the  parish  with  a  suitable  house  and  fixed  salnry,  the 
miiiinium  of  which  is  to  b6  200  francs,  8/.  '6s.  6d,,  and  in  addition  he  is  to 
receive  from  such  of  the  parents  of  the  children  as  can  aflford  it  fees  or 
quarter  pence.    The  fees  are  to  be  exacted,  not  by  the  master  himself,  but 
by  a  public  Qfficer  on  bis .  account.  .  County  towns  and  parishes  having  a 
population  exceeding  6,000  souls  are  bound,  individually  or  conjointly,  to 
maintain  a  school  of  the  second  blass^  in  which,  in  addibon  to  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  first  or  lower  order  of  schools^  the  children  are  taught  the 
elements  of  geometry,  with  its  ordinary  applications,  particularly  to  linear 
drawing  and  land  measuring ;  the  elements  df  the  physical  sciences  and  of 
natural  history,  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  common  uses  of  life ;  singing; 
the  elements  of  history  and  geography,  &nd  especially  the  histoiy  and 
g'eography  of  France.    The  wishes  of  the  &thers  must,   however,  be 
consulted  and  complied  with  as  to  their  children's  participation  in  the 
religious  instruction  given.    As  this  second  class  of  schools  are  designed  for 
the  children  of  parents  above  want,  there  i^  no  gratuitous  admission  except 
in  the  case  of  extraordinaiy  talents  in  the  poor  spholiur  ^  the  lower  species, 
who  receives  the  advantage  of  a  higher  eduction  as  a  reward ;  but,  in  ordes 
that  the  rate  of  payment  may  be  very  moderate,  the  master  is  to  receive  a 
fixed  salary,  of  which  the  minimum  is  400  frtincs,  (16/.  139.)  algng  with  the 
fees.     In  this  class  of  schools,  as  well  as  the  former,  the  fixed  salary  of  thie 
master  is  to  be  paid  wholly  by  the  parish,  if  possible,  or,  if  not,  partly  by 
the  department  or  county,  and  the  state  itself  is  to  come  in  aid  as  a  dernier 
resort.    The  third  class  of  schools,  styled  Normai,  are  for  the  training  of 
ma'^ters,  and  of  these  there  is  to  be  one  in  every  department. 

New  Gigantic  Telescope. — A  great  work  has  just  been  completed  in  aUi 

its  essential  parts,  in  Urzscheider's  manufactory  of  optical  instruments  at 

Munich.    It  is  a  gigantic  telescope,  on  Frauenhofer's  principle,  of  15  Paris 

feet  focal  distance,  and  an  aperture  of  lOi  inches.    It  surpasses  in  size  and 

power  the  largest  telescopes  made  in  the  lifetime  of  the  illustrious  Frauen- 

hofer.    It  has  been  tried  with  the  greatest  strictness  by  the  professors  of 

astronomy  in  the  University  of  Munich,  and  declared  to  be  a  perfect 

masterpiece.    The  clearness  and  distinctness  of  a  heavenly  body  seen 

through  it,  is,  to  that  of  the  Dorpat  telescope  made  by  Frauenhofer,  ot 

thirteen  feet  focal  distance  and  nine  inches  aperture,  as  21  to  18,  and  the 

intensity  of  the  light  as  136  to  100.    It  magnifies  far  above  1000  times,  and 

theordmary  expression  of  bringing  an  object  nearer  may  be  lateraUy  applied : 

thus,  when  Saturn  at  its  smallest  distance  iVom  the  earth,  is  165,0u  0,000  of 

geographical  miles  distant,  it  seems,  when  magnified  816  times  by  this 

telescope,  to  have  approached  to  the  distance  of  192,000.  geographical 

miles;  and  the  moon,  at  her  smallest  distance  from  the  earth,  seems,  when 

masrnified  in  the  same  manner,  to  have  approached  within  68  geogr^>hioal 

miles,  which  is  but  little  more  than  the  distanoe^  in  a  direct  line,  from 

Athens  to  Constantinople. 

M.  de  St.  Sauveur,  the  French  Consul  at  Salonica,  has  lately  presented 
to  the  King  some  antique  Greek  marbles,  found  in  Macedonia.  Ihev  con- 
sist of  heeuis  of  divines  and  kings^  ftmearal  menaments,  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions ;  a  colossal  bust,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Persius, 
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the  last  King  of  Macedon ;  i^nd  ^  colossi^  ^tatu^  of  Diana.  His  Majesty 
has  sent  them  to  the  Museum  <tT  th^  Loiivre,  arid  has  presented  to  M.  de 
8t.  Sauvetir,  ia  return,  a  magyiificent  dessert-serrice  of  "Sevrcfe  poroelain. 

The  following  is  a  stat^AtotDfthentimber  of  French  merchantrTesids, 

on  tiie  firtt  of  Janukry,  of'  the  yeahi— 

•       I       •  *  I 

Totelauktolwp'of  fieuds     .     .    ^    •« 

,  Yeaselb  biiilt    ..  .*•     •  .  .•  •     • 
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t 
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;     ,     >      7/Qtal  .,     ..     .    I4J42  14^2  1&4»1 

V}d6cq  lias  ji>8t  obtained  a  ptent  fbr  the  manulkcture  of  paper  from 
which  no  •  vtiitinft  or  i^itit^  ^ohc^  impressed,  can  be  c^aiced  or  iJtered.  The 
Dirtctoi's  of  ^e  Staili)^ Office  lon^  ago  offered  a  premitim  for  tlie  discoNm 
of  this  paper.  '  ^  ■•....».- 

The  Wil-T^oid  fi^bin  l^aris  to  the  coast  is  agfreed  upon ;  but  it  is  not  de 
eided  whethet  it  is  to  run  to  Dieppe  or  HasTe. 

^ttfic^tfw- Grate.— Munchen-Gratz,  at  which  the  £mperoi*s  of  Austria 
and  Russia  have  met»  is  a  soiaU  to^fu.on  the  Iser,  about  fortj  miks  to  the 
north-east  of  Pra^e,  on. the  high  road  .from  the  latter  city  into  the  south 
of  Prussia. .,  LikeTriedland,'  it  has  descended  to  the  Clam  Gallas  famOf ; 
and  like  that  town>  too,  reaalls^  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Widlensterc. 
vfho  was  buried  in  the  chapol  jqI  the  castle  near  Munohen-Grais,  alter  bis 
a^sassipation  at  Eger,  in. February*  1634.  The  bridge  across  the  Iser  ftt 
tms' place  is  above  seventy  fei^t  long.  The.  inlttbitants,  aboat  2700  in 
number,  are  employed*  in  optton  manufacturer. 

The  number  of  State  Pensioners  In  France,  on  January  1,  1S33,  was 
162,175,  ^Tho  are  thus  divided  ^-Pensibned  peel-s,  i^«,  receivrhg  l,364,euo 
francs ;  civil  pensioners,  2493,  i-^tieiving  1 ,733,4  00  fr. ;  p^nsibijers  of  July. 
1408,'  receivmg  613,700  ft. ;  military  pensioners,  127,01),  reccivici: 
46,603,2fcl  fr.  zedolesiastital  pensioners,  28,1  S6,  receiving  4,662^69  fr.: 
donatairesy  20*2,  receiving  1 ,480,094  ft.  Total,  i  62,1 75  pensioners,  receh- 
ing  56,735,874^  fV. ' 

M.  de  Chateajubriand  has  published  statistics  of  theviptimB  of  the  first 
French  revolution  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of, persons^ 
lotined  was  18,6l3  ;  of  which  number,  2217  were  fema]^S4  and  13^5 were 
men  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes.  In  addition  to  those  gniUotiDoi. 
M.  Chateaubriand  states  that  there  were  Villed  in  La  Voidee.  946,'*^* 
including  22,000  children  and  3400  women,  whose  dealha  wevt  oceasionfd 
by  premature  labour ;  and  that  the  victims  at  Nantes,  hy  onders  of  Canifr, 
were  10,224,  and  at  Lyons  3K000 :  maldng.a.groiis  tot^of  1,000,589, with- 
out reckoning  tbos^  massacred  at  Versai&jes,  and  in  prisons  at  Pans,  ntf 
those  who  were  shot  lat  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  other  parts  of  France. 
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It  is  a  go^  point  \vith  peFsons-lutring  otily  suiaH  gardens,  ta  know  how 
to  lay  thpxft,Out  totib^  p<»3t  a4?5*ft^?^»  9®  as  tO,  b^vj^  *,«uc(9R«ioti  of 
flowers  during  the  year,  or,  at  least,  dubiig  .tlM^e  moK^ths  yvhw.  thfi  family 
are  at  home.    In  the  vicinity  qf.  J^ndon  it  is  an  object  to  cultivate  plants 
which'  look  best  in  .^inter  and  spying,  and  to  havesueli  >as  will  bear  the 
smoke  of  cities.  T.By  proper  management,  floorer-gardens,  whether  small  or 
large,  maj  be  sa.oontrived  as  to  present  a  beautiful  appearance  at  any  sea- 
son that  it  may  be  thought  most  desirable ;  all  that  is  requisite'  is  to  know 
what  month  each  plant  flowei^  in,  and  how  to  arrange' a  garden  so  as  to 
have  some  handsome  plants  iii  it  suitable  to  eacli  season.    In  arranging  a 
small  ^rden  ne(ir  London,  so  sis  to  look  well  in  ^l^e  spring  and  autumn,  the 
first  thmg  to  be  considered  is  to  plant  it  with  fi  due  proportion  of  hand- 
some and  bushy' ever^ens.    The  Balearic  boXy  the  tdifferent  kinds  of 
Holly,  LaureT,  Latir^istmus,  A<!^uha,  &c.,  will  affofd.  ample  variety.    Where 
there  is  more  spa^'e*  yews,  firs*  and  pines  may  be  aidded^with  red  and  white 
cedars,  arbor  vit^  (cc.    In  mild  situations,  some  of  the  liner  species  of  the 
pine  and  flr  tribe;  wiU  add  much  to  the  effiset;  tha  Auracana  imbricata 
and  Cunninghamialanceolata  are^[>articularly  beautiftil,  and,  though  tender, 
will  stand  in  the.  open  air  with  a  flight  protecrtion.    Some  very  handsome 
pines  and.  flrs  h^ye,  lat^^y  bei^ii  ir^troduced,  iipJuoh  are  perfectly  <hard)L 
rinus  Douglgsiivi  one  of  tibe  hauck»omest  9ind  fastestf^rowing  of' these ;  but 
P.  loxicis  and  I**  \yebhiaQa  very  9!early  e^ual  it  in  evwy-respect    The  last 
species  is  particularly  handsome.    Pinus  cembra  grows  in  a  conqpact  oone* 
like  shape,  swelling  out  b^ow,  and  tapering  graceuilly  to  a  point,  and  Pimis 
halepensis,  and  P.  longifolia  are  rexkiarkable  for  the  beauty  and  graceful- 
ness of  their  fronds  (leaves)  and  the  general  elegance  of  their  appearance. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  coUeetiotis  of  pine  and  fir  trees  in  England  is  at 
Lord  OrevhriUesai  DrotHnove. '  The  trees  are  there  all  planted  on  fine  turf, 
at  suffi<nent  distances  ftom  each  other  to  allow  each  to  display  its  peculiar 
modeof  grolfTth ;  each  is  pitipeiiy  named,  and  the=  appearance*  of  the  whole 
is  extirenielj^  beantiiEul.    But  ia  mitum  td  the  suburban  garden^having 
planted  it. with  aisuffioienft  quantity  of  ineonspiouous  flowering  evergreens, 
to  prevent  its  having  a  bare  aind  desolate  appearanoe  in  winter,  the  next 
thing  is  to  nux  witbtbemias  many  other  shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  deci- 
duous, but  bearing  brilliant-colonred  flowers;  as  may  be  necessary  to  relieve 
the  sombre  hue  of  the  darkex  and  l^ger  evergreens.  -  The  red  or.  yellow 
berries  of  the  holly  and  the,  mispelus^  the-eor«d*like^eedaof  the  yew,  the 
long  white  flower-sprigs  of  th^  laurdi,  and  the  elegant  flower^  of  the  lau- 
rustmus  will  lend  their  aid,  but  some  briji^t  flowers  will  be  requisite.   Rho- 
dodendrpns^  kahnias,  af^d  axaleas,  will  look .  well  in  winter,  and  blossom 
beautifully  in  spikes ;  -  and.  the  Exvnouth  variety  of  the  magnet  grandiflora, 
with  i^s  laurelJike  leaf,  and  its  large,  white,  magnificent,  and  sweet-scented 
iiowers,  will  prove  a  powerful  auxuiaiy.    Some  of  the  Magiiolias  flower  in 
the'  autiiinh,  but  the  Magnolia  conspicua  is  one  of  the  flowers  ot  early 
spring.    This  beautiful*  tree  is  not  an  evergreen,  and  its  flowers  expand  be- 
fore-its  leaves;  but^when  planted  in  a  cimnp  of  evergreens,  or  backed  by 
an  evergreen  hed^e/^nd  slightly  shelteit!d  from  the  frost  dyring  the  night, 
it  is  one  of  the  mbst  splendid  of  flowering  shrubs.    The  Khododendron 
datirieum  ahtMtirescetts  alsiQ  flowers  ^^ery  ^arly  in  the  season,  and  is  very 
pretty,  though  dwarf-growing*;  the  autumn  and  spring  roezereons,  the 
«puri?e  hmrelV  and  all  the' other  species  of  daphnes,  are  also  very  useful  and 
beauttfiil  winle^  and*  spring  shrubs,  with  taiany  others,  that  may  be  found 
in  any  nursery.    The  red  and  yellow-blo^omed  currants;    tne  double- 
blossomed  furze ;  the  Persian,  common,  and  Siberian  lilacs ;  the  English 
and  Scotch  laburnums,  the  latter  being  incomparably  the  flnest ;  the  Wis* 
tanas,  fhitescens,  and  Consequana ;  the  cytisus,  purple  and  ydlow ;  and 
many  other  beautif\il  plants,  flower  in  spring,  and  by  a  due  mixture  of 
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them  a  brilliant  display  of  flowers  may  be  produced.  When  the  wpuat  viD 
admit,  hawthorns  may  be^introdooed,  Dotk  for  their  flowers  in  spring  aad 
their  berries  in  autumn.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  there 
are  no  less  than  seventy  speciiBs  of  thorns  which  will  grow  well  m  the  open 
air  in  this  country.  Of  these  the  tansy-leaved  and  the  sweet-scented, 
both  having  downy  pale  green  leaves,  are  very  handsome  5  one  of  them 
bears  a  large  yellow,  and  the  other  a  large  scarlet  haw.  The  common  pink 
hawthorn  is  well  known,  as  is  the  cockspur ;  River's  scarlet  is  extremely 
beautiful.  Crsetagus  lucida,  or  the  shining  thorn,  has  a  deep  green  glossj 
leaf,  soQiething  like  that  of  a  pear  or  apple  tree.  Mr.  Beckfbrn,  when  lay- 
ing out  the  grounds  at  Ponthiil,  planted  a  thorneiy,  in  which  he  inchded 
all  the  sorts  then  known,  but  it  is  now  gone  to  decay,  as  well  as  all  the 
Other  parts  of  the  grounds  of  that  once  fine  place.  The  design,  however,  b 
worthy  of  imitation,  where  there  is  space  sufficient  for  the  trees  to  grow. 

Waste  (/  Comk  in  Agriculture, — )t  is  estimated,  that  only  ^e-third  U 
th§  s^-ppra  so{wn  on  the  b^st  l^n4  grows  ;  the  other  two- thuds  aie  de» 
Sitr^yed.  The  number  ol^  cultivated  acres  iu  Gre^  Britain  and  Ireland 
amounts  to  47,000,00p ;  30,000,000  of  which  are  under  the  plough.  Two- 
.flfth»  of  the  lattor,  or  li<,OO^QO<)  acres,  ar^  annually  i^iider  the  omal  cn^ 
The  average  allowance  of  seed  for  the  threi^  kinds  of  corn  may  be  stated  tl 
lour  busheU  aivd  two-thiirds  per  tHsre.  The  quai^tity  of  seed  annually  sowa 
tbua  amounts  to  7,aCiO,QQO  quart^ra.  If  two-tbirds  of  thi^  quwtitj  are  nn* 
dere4  unproductive  by  som^  agency  which  h^  hitherto  l^^n  v^npoatroUid, 
^an  4*666,6^6  qu^rtera  of  corn  ate  annually  wasted  I  Ta^  quantity  thai 
lupentably  wasled^ould  support  inore  than  l,OiO,0.9((  qS  ^uqpi^jQL  bewga— 
Ql^rteriy  Journoii  (j/ 4gricuUHre0 
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National  QoUery  of  Practical  Sdenee^-r-A^xsk  with  th^  saluteiy  tms^ 
that  must  neoeasaiily  be  produced  by  oompetitlve  exhibitions  of  tW  vsefial 
arts,  anolber  great  feature  of  the  inteUeetual  progress  of  the  a^  to.  feeliogi 
9Bcwe  consonant  with  a  great  manufacturing  communit)!,  in  vhwh  ti»  appli- 
cations of  seienoe  constitute  the  mainrspring  of  vitality  and  prospenty,  on 
those  which  must  be  produced  by  exhibitions,  of  which  popular  dcmmostn- 
tions  of  the  objects  of  practical  science  constitute  the  leading  fe^tufei  whe- 
ther by  making  acquainted  with  the  wonders  oi  the  microscopic  or  the  ko- 
venly  world,  tracing  the  chemist  through  the  very  elaborate,  and  alzant 
magic,  changes  of  his  science*  or  familiarizing  with  those  sottaees  of  Um 
giitantio  strength  of  our  country  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  present 
proud  superiority  over  every  other  nation  on  the  earth.  Amongst  socji  ex- 
hibitiona,  the  National  Gallery  of  Practical  Seionoe  unquestionably  vua^ 
forth  the  moat  prominent ;  and  ftom  the  very  interesting  ns^ture  and  giett 
variety  of  its  olgects,  extending,  as  they  do.  to  all  purposejfs  of  utilsty  sni 
comfort  in  life,  there  is  little  doubt,  not  only  of  its  oontini|iQg  to  mejot  vitb 
the  highest  degree  of  public  suppoct,  but  that  it  will  revolutioniie  tfa0  preaem 
age  to  feelings  of  sternec  and  more  apposite  character  thai^  has  dislingyisbed 
any  preceding. 

It  is  truly  indicative  of  the  g^wth  of  these  fedinga  that  they  ue  npSh 
diflPusing  their  taste  throughout  the  whole  coouaunity.  The  oravds  thii 
may  be  seen  surrounding  our  printrahop8,-*-not  devoted  to  survey  ^e  ]ii«a- 
tious  or  vulffar  prints  which  have  been  considered,  apd  too  truly,  the  cbarM^ 
terislio  of  the  taste  ef  the  lower  orders  of  the  English  peopie, — ^bql  to  viet 
and  criticiae  the  bigheit  efforts  of  the  act.  shows  th^  the  taste  for  the  to 
arts  is  most  rapid^  extending.  The  crowds  which  ^uriound  tbose  itinerut 
aatBonomera  who  ply  with  their  telescopes  at  all  piMta  of  the  metropqliai « 


who,  Itor  the  samQ  media,  are  makmg  tb^mselves  ocqu^inted  y^ih  the  won- 
ders of  tbe  microscopic  world,  are  ^t  the  same  time  a  criterion  thi^t  the  taste, 
for  science  is  hecoming  equally  extensive.  lo  our  walks  through  Lopdon, 
ve  have  vFobdered  as  we  witnessed  thp  many  real  objecls  of  scientific  meri^ 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  those  exhibitions  which  are,  at  their  price,  devote^ 
especially  to  the  amusement  ot  the  lowest  orders :  we  have  there  met  with 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  modelling  in  wax,  beautifully  illustrative  of 
the  elaborate  structure  of  the  various  portions  of  the  human  frame,  and  even 
specimeus  of  the  ort  of  embalming,  not  exceeded  in  our  largest  and  mpst 
costly  collections.  Even  exhibitions  of  models  of  machinery,  and  demon-, 
strationft  of  chemical  and  electrical  ^ience,  are  taking  the  place  pf  the  mum- 
meries of  our  most  vulgar  fairs. 

The  growth  of  such  a  taste  is  mo^  pleasing,  in  whatever  Ught  it  may  be 
viewed.     Its  immediate  tendency  is  the  encouragement  of  pursuits,  and  the 
fosterment  of  tastes,  enabling  every  one  to  fulfil  better  his  relative,  as  well 
as  individual,  station  in  society.    The  shrine  of  science  c^in  perform  more, 
miracles  than  the  most  holy-sainted  shrine ;  before  it  the  conliicting  passions 
— ^the  depraved  and  enervating  desires— of  man  fall.    The  industrious  arti- 
zan,  who  can  regale  his  mind  with  these  intellectual  tastes,  has  little  time 
to  devote  to  sedition,  or  inclination  to  pursue  illegal  combinations ;  whilst  in 
his  endeavours,  by  habits  of  increased  industry  and  sobriety,  to  foster  these 
tastes,  he  cannot  be  led  astray  by  the  political  or  religious  incendiary ;  Uiere 
is  no  fear  of  his  becoming  an  anareh  or  an  infidel.    To  descant  on  the  indi- 
vidual, as  well  as  relative,  benefits  that  imght  be  derived  from  fomiliarity 
with  sciei^tific  objects,  would  be  to  recall  froip  the  grave  the  thousands  who 
lie  there,  whose  Iwes  might  have  been  prolonged  had  the  balm  of  science 
been  applied.    We  recognise  the  deficiency  of  such,  as  well  in  the  sacrifices 
to  mistakes  in  the  exhibitions  of  domestic  medicine,  or  in  other  casualties 
of  poison  or  accident,  as  in  the  many  innocent  individuals  sacrificed  to  their 
country's  sanguinary  laws ;  for  it  were,  indeed,  too  easy  to  invoke  the  manes 
of  many  thus  immolated  upon  the  altar  of  popular  ignorance. 

With  these  views,  it  is  with  feelings  of  the  highest  satisfaction  that  we 
record  the  very  successful  results  of  this  exhibition, — a  fact  thoroughly  de- 
monstrated by  the  very  great  support  which  it  meets  with  from  the  publia. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  pretend  to  an  enumeration  of  objects  so  promiscuous 
or  extensive  as  it  embraces, — from  tiie  steam-gun,  destined  to  deprive  war 
of  its  horrors,  by  rendering  it  an  object  too  expensive  even  for  the  most 
powerful  king  to  play  at,  do^ni  to  the  more  peaceful  subject  of  bee-manage- 
ment, which,  vmder  the  improved  and  very  valuable  system  of  Mr.  Nutt^ 
has  gladdened  the  heart  of  many  a  peasant,  and  augmented  the  comforts  of 
many  a  British  hearth.  We  are  presented  with  a  series  of  the  most  interest* 
ing  experiments  in  magnetism  and  electro- magnetism,  developing  the  iden- 
tity of  these  matters,  and  raising  the  very  probable  opinion  that  these  are 
but  peculiar  modifications  of  one  series  of  emanations,  constituting  the  ^reat 
agent  by  which  all  nature  is  animated,  invigorated,  and  kept  in  being.    To 
the  man  of  science  these  form,  unquestionably,  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  exhibition ;  and  in  this  respect  it  suppUes  a  hiatus  of  communication  long 
wanted  in  the  world  of  science,  familiarizing  the  different  cultivators  with 
the  discoveries  in  philosophy  as  they  are  progressively  developed,  and  thus 
enabling  them  to  obtain,  at  the  small  diarge  of  exhibition,  information  diffi- 
cult of  attainment  even  to  those  possessed  of  the  most  recent  published 
details.  The  popular  observer,  as  well  as  the  .juvenile  mind,  may  be  gratified 
hy  the  applications  of  science  in  its  infinitude  of  details,  presenting  varied 
objects  for  every  intellectual  taste,  as  excited  by  the  displays  of  models  of 
!steam-boats  in  operation,  chemical  experiments,  optical  illusions,  &o. 

To  such  objects  it  is  impossible  but  to  express  our  most  cordial  assent 
To  th^  proprietors  the  refiection  must  be  most  gratifying  of  having  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  public  taste.  The  exhibition  was  an  object 
which  grew  out  of  pubUc  feeling,  and  it  is  conducted  upon  the  surface  of 
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public  opinion ;  bat  a  strict  adiieience  to  these  principles  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed,  that  the  details  shall,  in  every  essential,  fulfil  the  (Agedi 
of  the  establishment.  Whilrt^;as  a  school  of  science,  it  becomes  the  reg^ 
nerator  of  the  puUlic  mind,  we^doubt  not  bat  it  will  become  the  foster  paieot 
of  many  other  local  iiistitntiom,  and  a  nnraery  for  men  of  science  to  beoooK 
future  teachers  on  these  subjects— a  want  which  such  an  institatioD  vjQ 
necessarily  bring  in^  being. 

Steam  Carriages  on  Common  Roadsi^-M  ha<  been  very  genwaHy  be- 
lieved, particulany  ^mdng  horse-coach  proprietors,  that  the  public  woald 
be  prejudiced  a^amst  this, new  mode  of  convej/tufice ;  and  in  entering  mto 
arrangements  for  ruhiling  sieam-carriages,  this  objection  has  been  raised 
as  a  reason  for  reducing  the  premium  requited  by  the  patentees,  it  bein^ 
stated  that  steam-carriages  would  run  for  a  length  of  tmiie  at  a  loss  before 
the  public  would  venture  regularly  to  travel  on  common  roads  by  Ham. 
Sir  Charles  Dance,  at  the  time  of  ruhning  between  Gloucester  and  fchelten- 
ham,  had  never  discdvered  that  sudi  a  pi*ejtidiee  e)cisted,  but  that  the  coo- 
trary  was  really  the  ease,  every  one  appearing  anxious  to  become  a  pas- 
senger. This  poiftt  has,  however,  been  'ftirther  set  at  rest,  by  the  same 
carriage  having  ruii  for  eight  successive  days  i¥om  Wellington-street,  orer 
Waterloo  Bridge,  to  Greenwich  three  times  a-day,  stailmgc  regukriy  at 
eleven,  half-past  twdve,  and  two  o'clock  each  day,  a  distance,  in  the  whole, 
of  about  250  mile^,'at  an  average  running  of  ten  ihiles  pei*  hour. 

Jn  order  to  call  foi^h  as'  little  opJ)Ositi6n  as  possible,  firom  the  coachM 
and  their  attendant  imt)s,  At' the  same  time  to  shew  that  the  public  mind  is 
by  no  means  a^in^  the  introduetion  of  steam-carriaiges.  Sir  Charles  Dance 
determined  not  to  run  for  the  ordinary  charge,  but  the  coach  was  advertisd 
to  run  for  two  shfirmps  and  sixpence  each  person;  to  or  from  Greenwich,  or 
the  sum  of  four  shilling  to  those  who  were  desirous  of  going  and  rehini- 
ing :  by  such  a  course  it  was  evident  that  curiosity  would  be  the  prineiptl 
motive  for  going  with  the  carriage.  We  are  informed*  that«  on  an  avenee. 
fourteen  persons  accompanied  tn^  carriage  each  trip.  Such  has  been  the 
interest  displayed,  that  crowds  of  persons  lined  the  road ;  ^i  at  either  end 
of  the  journey,  so  dense  were  the  crowds,  that  but  for  jEhe  comxpaad  over 
the  engine,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  driving,  some  serious  acc&deat  must 
inevitably  have  occurred.  In  some  of  the  journeys,  the  steam-coach  wss 
accompanied  by  many  of  our  most  scientific  men,  amongst  others  Mr. 
Telford,  Mr.  Macneill,  and  others  of  our  best  en^neers,  who  expressed 
themselves  so  much  gratified  with  the  success  of  Sir  Charles  Dance,  that 
they  have  determined  on  Ynnning  the  carriage  a  jonmey  between  London 
ana  Birmingham,  thd  more  ftilly  to  demonstratii  the  prStcticibility  of  usiw 
the  power  of  steam  on  common  roads ;  and  the  ca'rriage  h(Sis'been  taken  off 
the  Greenwich  road  for  this  purpose. 

We  have  very  carefully  examined  the  steam-carriage,  and  observed  the 
ease  of  its  running,  and  believe  that,  when  Messrs.  Maudslay  a&d  FidiJ 
shall  have  completed  a  carriage,  it  may  be  expected  to  run  on  an  kverafe 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  with  light  weights.  It  should  be  understood,  that 
the  present  carriage  was  not  built  by  these  talented  engineers,  but  that  the 
boiler  only  is  of  tneir  manufacture ;  nor  can  they  venture  to  use  its  fiiH 
power  on  tlie  engines,  as  many  parts  of  the  carriage  are  not  equal  to  bear 
the  strain,  whilst  other  parts  are  too  strong  and  heavy ;  it  may  therefore 
be  said,  that  the  carriage,  in  having  performed  so  much  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, has  the  more  positively  proved  the  possilxlity  of  hrio^? 
this  mode  of  conveyance  into  general  application.  We  hope,  in  our  next, 
to  lay  before  our  readers  the  result  of  the  journey  to  Birmingham.  V« 
woulid  here  observe,  that  the  boiler,  on  the  lightness  and  strength  of  whJdi 
every  thing  depends,  has,  after  running  several  hundred  miles,  proved 
itBeu  most  effective,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  very  successfiil  inTention. 
The  Brighton  road  was  divided  into  five  •  stages  of  rather  more  than  tff 
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miles,  at  which  places  the  carriage  took  in  coke  and  water ;  in  running  on 
the  Greenwich  road,  the  carriage  took  in  foi'  each  journey  a  small  quantity 
of  coke  and  water;  sufficient  for  the  five  miles  run,  the  two  stations  for  this 
purpose  being  one  in  the  Waterloo  Road  and  the  otiier  at  Greenwich. 
The  quantity  of  coke  consumed  during  the  whole  time  that  the  carriage 
has  been  running  with  the  present  ^iler,  averages  nearly  half  a  bushel 
per  mile. 

Improvement  in  CuUncury  Utensikand  Vessek, — This  consists  in  protect- 
ing or  strengthening  such  vessels,  when  made  or  fom^ed  pf  zinc,  as  are 
intended  for  utensils  or  vessels  of  capacity,  and  to.  be  submitted  to  the 
action  of  fire  in  boiling  liquids ;  or  to  be  used  for  any  other  sjimilar  pur- 
pose where  they  are  likely  to  be  injured  bv  heat.   It  consists  also  in  casing 
or  coveidng  them,  either  whollv  or  partially,  with  ,thin  sheet-copper,  iron, 
tin-plate,  brass,  either  soldered  or  riveted  to  the  vessels,  and  which  is  done 
in  several  different  ways.    For  vessels  of  small  capacity^  a  shell,  or  outer 
casing,  from  thin  sheet-copper,  iron,  tin-plate,  bra3S,  or  other  thin  sheet 
meta&,  of  the  proper  size  and  shape  rjaquired,  b  m^de  either  by  hammer- 
ing, stamping,  or  raising,  or  by  uniting  the  sides  and  bottom  by  riveting, 
soldering,  or  otherwise ;  the  inside  of  this  shell  or  outer  casing,  with  tin, 
is  then  covered  in  the  ordinary  nu^nner  of  tinning.    Into  the  tinned  shell  or 
case  a  core  is  suspended,  or  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  small  space 
all  round  it,  between  the  surface  of  the  core  and  the  inside  of  the  case  or 
shell,  the  width  of  the  space  being  of  the  thickuess  of  the  metal  required  to 
form  the  inner  vessel.    Into  this  spp;e  zinc,  in  a  fiuid  state,  is  cast,  which 
will  melt  or  fuse  the  tin  on  the  inside  of  the  case  or  shell,  and  cause  it  to 
solder  between  the  zinc  and  the  shelU  and  to  make  them  adhere  firmly  to^ 
lather,  and  when  the  zinc  has  become  hard*  the  case  is  removed  and  the 
inside  of  the  vessel  tinned  to  produce  a  smooth  surface  in  the  usual  way ; 
the  other  parts  are  attached  to  the  utensil  in  the  ordinary^  manner. 

Machine  for  Pressing  Straio  and  other  Hats. — ^This  consists  of  a  suitable 
block  fixed  to  the  frame- work  of  the  machine,  and  up6n  which  the  hat  is 
placed  when  pressed,  which  is  done  by  a  heated  flat  inm ;  to  this  a  hori- 
zontal motion  is  given  by  a  shaft,  carrying  sn  eccentric,  ^hich  acts  upon  a 
lever,  to  the  opposite  end  of  which  the  pressing' iron  is  fixed.  By  placing 
the  fbot  upon  a  treadle  the  pressure  may  be  regulated; 


NEW  PATENTS. 

.    H.  Darey,  of  St.  GlleatCftmberwell,  Cor  «er>  improvement  la  tde  Btructum  of  certain  boU- 

taln  improvementa  lo  machloery  or  appeiatw  er;^  for  producing  steam  for  the  vrtukiog  oC 

for  preparing  linen  apd  cotton  rags  and  other  ateaoi^enginea. 

nateriaU  used  In  the  manufacture  of  paper.  G.  Ouniey,  Bade,  CornwalU  Ksqulre»  for 

A.    Smith,    of    Princes>etreet«    I«eiceeter-  certain  Improvements  Inmuslcal  inetrumente. 

w|oare,  forrertainlrapruvemente  in  springs  for  R.  Stepfaenton,  of  Neiitcastle>upon-Tyne, 

doois  and  other  purpoaci.  engineer,  for  a  certain  Impvovement  in  the 

*    J.  W.  Lewty*  of  Lich&eld-street,  Binding-  locomotive  steam^engined  now  in  use  for  the 

ham,  braes-founder,  for  certain  improvements  quick  couvcyance  of   paasengers   and  goods 

In  castors.  upon  edge  railways. 

M.  Berry,  of  66.  Chancery. lane,  ctvll  en.  &•  B.  Cooper,  of  Battefsea  Fields,  Ssq. 

gineer,  for  certain  Improvements  tn  the  con*  and  O.  F.  Eckstein,  of  Holboro,  Ironmonger, 

stmctlon  of  weighing  machines.  for  an  instrument  or  apparatus  for  pointing 

T.  Welch,  of  Mapcbester,  cotton.sploner,  pencUi,  and  certain  other  purposes, 

for  a  new  method  of  Uking  up,  for  power  and  S.  Hutchinson,  of  Pall  Mall  East,  for  cer. 

hand-looms.  tain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatos 

W.  T.  Young,  of  Liverpool,  merchant,  for  a  for  manufacturing  gas  for  illumination,  and 

machlnf  or  apparatus  for   equalising  draft.  In  the  mode  or  means  of  supplying  gas  to  the 

chiefly  applicable  to  the  towing  of  barges  and  consumer )   and  aUo  in  the  construcUon  of 

other  floating  bodies  on  water,  and  moving  or  gas-burners*  parts  of   which   improvements 

'drawing  carriages  on  land.  are  applicable  to  other  usefnl  purposes. 

'    J.  If andslaf,  of  Lambeth,  engineer,  for  an  R.  Barnes,  of  Wigan,  engincar,  for  ■  certain 
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fliAcbloeaod  appantot  for  prodacing,  by  the 
Mnbatttoo  of  gsft  or  oN,  l^atrd  tAt  tor  wlimi* 
iog  the  lotertor  of  budttlitgt,  and  wtalefa  ma- 
chine and  appferaui*  nay  be  tmployvd  at  Ae 
^me  time  tot^ve  ll^ht. 

J.  Tcnnant,  merchant,  and  T.  Clark,  che- 
mist, both  of  Glasgow,  for  a  uew  or  improved 
apparatus  to  produce  or  cToWe  chlorine  for 
maDofactnring  purposes. 

C.  Atttvood,  of  Wlckham.  near  Gatcfihead, 
glass-manufacturer,  for  a  certain  Improremeat 
Mr  improyemeuts  io  manafactaring.or  purlff- 
Ingaoda. 

J.  P.  V.  Gerard,  MUe  Eqd,  for  an  Improve* 
meot  applicable  to  the  Jaequard  looms  for 
weaving' Agured  fabrics. 


T.  A.  G.  Oinyon.of  Crown-atrctl,  fltukvy 
■l|aam,  eaglneer,  for  Improvements  is  srH- 
nance,  sCnd  on  the  carriages  a»d  prsjecflla  to 
be  nsftt  tkerewltb. 

H.  Hendrlks,  of  Dankirb.  ia  tkc  kisf^oa 
of  France,  but  noir  of  the  Strand,  h  ibc 
county  of  hfiddlesex,  Gent.,  fbr  ccrtiin  ^ 
provements  in  manufacturing  pmststr  o( 
potash,  and  the  prussiat«  of  soda,  aed  ia> 
provemenU  In  dyeing  bine  coloan  witheiit  is- 
dlgo. 

J.  Joyce,  of  Soath-roir.  New  Road.  9t  fir 
eras,  in  the  couaty  of  Middlesex.  6<Bt,f«s 
certain  improvement  or  U»provcaicats  la  as* 
chinery  for  making  naila. 


BANKRUPTS, 
PRom  0CTOBxa89,  1833,  to  kovbxbrrS6,  183S,  tntunttiL, 


Oct  SO.^R. Datin,  Bri»t<d,  acrlveoer.  H. 
Plant,  Congletoa,  Chcsbiie,  vtctaaUsr,  J. 
KiKoaVoao.  Canterbury,  miller. 

Nov.  1.— &  KsjiT,  victnaller.  Rniaeil-conrt, 
Drary-lane.  £.  Bill,  dealer  in  carriages. 

Ring-street,  Portman-sqnare.  R.  L.  An- 

ntttw,  market-gardener,  Wandsworth-road. 
J.  C.  S.  Stsad.  corn-Aictor,  Mark'lane.  T. 
Ret  LAND,  bobbin  and  carriage-maker.  Not* 
tlngham.  W.  Wallis,  bnilder.  Fen  Dltton, 
Cambridgeshire.  J.  Inolih.  baker.  High- 
street,  Hampstead.  J.  Mazzucchi,  mer- 
chant, Bow-lane,  Cheapslde.  G.  Dixo^r. 
farmer,  Borley.  Otley,  Torkshirb.  P.  0a rr, 
coal-merchant,  Phmnix-wharf,  Whitefriara. 

Nov.  5. — W.   Masow.    Qneenbithe,    aoc- 
ttoneer.  J.  NiCKALLa,   Chatham.  Kent, 

eom*factor.  H.  K.  Roodam,  North  Shielda, 
Northmnberland,  common  brewer.  P.  £• 

Wbbbr.  lAverpqol,  ironfoandcr.  R.  CoAth 
Hnddersfield,  Yorkshire,  grocer.  J.  Aali- 

8TRONO,  Cambridge,  tln-plate-worker. 

Nov.  8 — J.  Glovbr,  London,  commission- 
agent.  J.  £.  R.  CRACK.VBLL,  Acom-yard, 
Limehonse,  engineer.  J.  Davis,  Fleet- 
street,  upholsterer.  T.  Harcoubt,  Great 
Sotton-atreet.  Ciericenw»H«<>raBa-fti«nder.  J. 
A.  BoDBir,  Drurylaue,  netdle-manmfacturer. 
J.E.FARE.Baldock,  Hertfordshire,  carpenter. 
J.  E.  C.  Bkvtlbt,  Wigmore -street,  Caven- 
dlsh-sqiiare,  cnrfosity  dealer.  T,  Richards 
and  I.  HARwoAD,FIeet-stYeet.  nevrspaper  pro- 
prietors. W.  C.  Trbvblvaw,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  giaBS-manofactarer.  W.  Mab- 
SMALL,  Northampton, boot-manufacturrr.  T. 
Rawlinds.  CheltenhRm,  commiMion-broker. 
J.  Thompson,  Brompton,  Yorkshire,  linen- 
manufacturer.  T.  Gilpin,  Glldersome, 
Yorkshire,  cloth-manafacturer. 

Nov.  12.— H.  Tboupson,  Cowper's-conrt, 
COrnhlU,  merchant.  T.  F.owAnns,  Hslton- 
garden,  Hoiborn,  tailor.  R.   Srabroor, 

Thornboroasrh,  Buck)nghamsh1re,  miller.  S. 
Wklls.  St.  A1bfln*s.  Hertfordshire,  carpenter. 
J.  H.  Biddlr,  Grays,  Essex,  carpenter.  E. 
TfeMBRKT,  Chester,  Innkeeper.  E.  CaJtw, 
Manchester,   manufacturing  chemist.  G. 

Ring,  Korwleh,' wharfinger.'  D.  JSRHTN, 
Great  Yarmoath,  ship-agent. 


Nov.  15.— J.  Gibbon.  JnD.»  L>)m«boflf^k«k; 
Poplar,  mast-maker.  G.  Tatlor.  Coopm'- 
row,  Crutchedfriars,  sail-cIoCk-maovCKttira. 
J.  Morris,  Regent-street.  Poplar,  nrpttuz. 
A.  Jonrs.  Abefyetwltb.  Cardigan,  drsper.  C. 
DoD,  Lime-atreet,  ahip-owner.  6.  WA^ 
KiNa,  Homer-atPeeC  HaryleboBe,  groetr.  /. 
Gars,  Norwich,  tanacr.  J.  E.  Diur, 

Littleton,  Hampshire,  horae-deaier.  T. 
J.  Spencr,  Manchester,  liuen-factor.  i> 
Jones,  Worcester,  liquor- merchant 

Nov.  19.— J.  Flcdb,  Mlndng-lane.  irite 
tner<5hanL  R.  Toswbon,  VrsppT«f-«trt«, 

vletnaller.  H.  R.  ?law.  XodffordLom^ 
Feuchorch-street,  merchan t.  W.  H i< cuu 
Duke-ai,  Weatmlnster,  lodglDg-boose-kMptf- 
H.  and  J.  Bristow,  Comntercial-r^sd.  Stef 
oey,  eoglne-makersr  B.  W  batloc  a,  Vai- 
cot,  Soneraelsbire,  losextge -maker.  S.^t^ 
J.  CoTTBR,  Toxtelh.park,  itancaahire.joiofn 
\V.  Raoc LI  rra,  Whifft^ld,  near  Gloiop^ 
Derbyshbe.  eoMoo-splnner.  W.  Sisiso- 
TBAsi,  IIoughtoB,LftOcaahire,cottaB-ipi&B&' 
R.  Kbw,  Norwich.  Jeweller.  G.  Srous, 
Liverpool*  schoolm  aster. 

Nov.  23.— E.  Ov8BBLi>,«en.,Oefdoe.detlff 
in  eoala.  W.  R.  Olio««Aif,  Berthskaev- 
lane,  auctioneer.  J.  Hoob,  LIoyd^C«ie«- 
house,  intfuranoe-broker.  T.  HASCRiifit. 
jun.,  Wakefield,  TOtkahIre,  raoney-seriTfua. 
G.  Danisr,  Road.  Somersetshire.  Daltttff. 

Nov.  26.— C.  LocKTKR,  Strood,  Keot.lirrt- 
draper.  J.  Satrk.  High-street,  .Shjdnfi:. 
cheesemonger.  E.  STRiNORa.Popiv,^^ 
llcan.  S.  Stbvbnson,  Rafflsgsie.  tii«s- 

drsper.  J.  Bbttr,  Wiochrster,  csbisft- 

maker.  W.  Sant,  Adelpbi  Wlurf.  ^'»*' 

minster,  coal -merchant.  J.  O.Atu>*« 

CectUstreet,  Strand,  board i ng-biwM  ii'er'l^- 
J.  OvKN,  Dover-street.  Piccadilly, tiil«  ^ 
Morsb,  K!ngRtonupon-Thsme«.grocfr.  T 
J.  Lancastrr,  Cateaton-street,  *»«*»»*• 
B.  SpR  ARM  A  V,  Birmingham,  grocer.  ^• 
S M iTH,  Sheffield,  builder.  J.  &  S. CifJW. 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Weatmorelsnd,  ki«k* 
manufacturers.  H.  Brisba.vd,  BBSUf* 
ham,   pearl-button-manufacturer.  T 

Atrsrton\  Tacna,  Peru,  merclbaoL 
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COMMERCIAL  AND  MONEY-MARKET  REPORT. 

Trs  approaching 'termination  of  the  year  bringii  wi(b  it  its  niiual  eoncfKmitant 
in  the  reluctance  of  purchasers  of  piece-goods  to  extend  their  orders  beyond  their 
immediate  occasions ;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  great  increase  that  has  of  late 
taketa  plade  in  the  raw  material,  has  occasioned  great  dulness  in  the  salfe  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  silk  goods,  and  to  a  certain  ektent  in  cottons  also.  In  woollen^  little 
alteration  has  been  experienced,  and  the  manufacturers  still  meet  with  ready  pur^ 
chasers  at  full  prices,  the  iron  trade  also,  less  affected  by  changes  of  season,  main- 
tains its  improved  condition. 

In  the  Colonial  Market,  the  depression  that  has  been  gradually  increasing  for 
some  lime  past  seems  at  last  to  have  reached  its  lowest  point,  hnd  to  promise  ft 
speedy  reaction.  In  the  Sugar  Market,  the  grocers  have  been  piirch&sing  largeljr 
for  home  consumption ;  and  some  demand  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  refiners ; 
the  consequence  is  that  in  Muscovades  an  advance  of  Is.  per  cwt.  is  to  be  noted. 
Brown  Demerara,  Berbice^  Tobago,  &&  have  been  aellii^  at  50t.  to  61<.;  middling 
and  strong  quality  Jamaica  and  Antigua,  from  60*.  to  54«. ;  colourings,  55«.  to  57'* » 
and  a  parcel  of  Antigua  in  barrels,  of  very  fine  quality,  at '6^.  per  cwt.  Mauritius 
sugar  has  also  advanced  full  6(i,  per  cwt. ;  by  public  sates  lately,  1400  bags  sold  as 
follows : — yellow,  52s.  (id,  to  57«->  good  brown,  60«.  6</.  to  52«.  hd. ;  and  low  quality 
and  damaged,  38«.  fti.  to  49«. 

In  East  India  Sugar,  some  purchases  have  been  made  in  Bengal  and  Siam  at 
former  prices  ;  and  a  parcel  of  Manilla  brought,  by  private  contract,  23«. 

The  sales  in  Foreign  Sugars  have  beeii  almost  entirely  limited  to  Bahias,  whidk 
are  inquired  for  both  for  exportation  and  for  refining.  West  India  Molasses  bring 
from  25«.  to  27«-  per  cwt. ;  in  British  a  decline  of  6^.  per  cwt.  has  taken  place. 

The  holders  of  British  Plantation  Coffee  seem  to  expect  a  favourable  turn  in  the 
market,  and  are  firm  for  an  advance  in  prices.  Those  lately  obtained  are  as  foU 
lows  :— ''Demeraray  middling  quality.  88«.  to  90<. ;  fine  ordinary,  84s.  to  86;s. ;  ordi- 
nary, 72*.  to  82«.  20  casks  of  Berbice  of  fine  quality  and  a  favourite  mark  were 
taken  in  at  99«.  Qd,  to  100«. 

In  Foreign  and  East  India  there  is  not  the  same  animation,  and  prices  seem  still 
to  tend  downwards  ;  the  late  sales  have  beeh-^19G  bags  Sumatra,  good,  50s.  to 
50(  6£{.;  inferior,  47«.  to  48«.  6</. ;  damaged,  42«.  to  45«.  Ge/.;  1100  bags  St.  Do- 
mingo, of  good  quality,  at  60«. ;  darker,  ^7«.  to  68«. ;  about  3300  bags  Siams,  good 
white,  24«.  6(/.  to  25s. ;  low  damp,  21«.  6tf.  to  23«.  td.  \  washed,  20*.  6^.  to  21 «.  6d. 

Rum  partakes  of  the  general  improvement  in  Colonial  produce ;  good  strong 
Jamaica  has  brought  2«.  \0d:  to  3s.  2</.  With  respect  to  other  spirits,  Irish  and 
Scotch  Whisky  have  advanced  \d.  per  gallon,  and  the  advance  seems  likely  to  be 
maintained.  Old  Brandy  is  scarce,  and  no  reduction  is  therefore  to  be  expected. 
The  aoecmms  of  the  late  tintage  cironlated  by  the  'French  houses  in  the  Spirit 
trade  are  rery  favourable,  both  in  respect  of  quality  and  qnantity. 

The  Cotton  Market  is  still  heavy,  and  the  sales  made  tri  London  bf  late  hav^  been 
but  to  a  small  extent ;  in  Mancheifter,  however,  the  purchases  at  the  reduced  ratet 
are  said  to  have  been  on  a  much  larger  scale ;  the  prices  lately  realized  here  have 
been,  for  ordinary  to  good  fair  Snrats,  b\d,  to  6|</.  per  lb.;  184  bales  of  Bombay 
of  middling  quality  were  bought  in  at  A\d, 

In  Silk,  the  business  is  extremely  dull,  the  price  having  reached  a  point  atwhieh 
the  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  abstain  from  purchasing,  and  to  wait  the  dedine 
which  appears  to  be  inevitable  from  the  late  laige  arrivals  of  Italian  Raw  Silk.  la 
Indigo,  there  is  no  variation  either  in  the  demand  or  the  price,  and  the  accounts 
from  Calcutta  state  the  appearance  of  the  crtip  to  promise  so  fair  an  average  as  i« 
not  likely  to  produce  any  material  alteration  in  the  market. 

An  important  rise  in  Port  M^ine  has  resulted  from  the  protracted  contest  in 
Portugal,  as,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  of  wine  destroyed  in  Oporto,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  late  vintage  will  be  neglected  and  lost.  From  48/.  to  52/.  per  pipe,  on 
board,  has  been  paid,  which  is  full  10/.  per  pipe  higher  than  the  price  of  last  year, 
imd  a  still  further  advance  is  expected. 

In  Spices,  the  only  alteration  to  note  is  an  improvement  in  the  quotations  of 
I^mento,  ordinary  to  good  bringing  A\d,  to  A^d.  per  lb.  Pepper  rexnainB  tteftdy, 
heavy  A\d,  to  4^e/. ;  Cassia  Lignea,  middling  quality,  76«.  to  77«* 
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The  Tiillow  Market  is  very  firm,  and  holden  are  confident  in  their  ezpectatbia 
of  a  rise ;  indeed,  from  6d,  to  9d,  advance  has  been  realized  durin(^  the  bst  fioct' 
night ;  Petersburg  yeUow«  for  delivery  in  January,  February,  and  March,  is  ooa> 
tracted  for  at  4A«.  to  45<.  3(f.  All  descriptions  of  Fish  Oils  are  also  improrinfc,  aod 
a  rise  of  20c  to  SOt.  per  tun  has  taken  place ;  23/.  is  asked  for  Whale  Oil,  and  silw 
have  been  made  at  22/.  10«. 

The  Com  Market  is  very  steady ;  superior  qualities  of  Wheat  and  Barley  are 
taken  freely,  but  for  inferior  qualities  the  demand  is  very  limited. 

Thn  Money  Market  has  been  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  apathy  doriog  the  lass 
month,  and  the  fluctuations  in  Consols  have  not  eaoeeded  toe  limit  of  ^  per  oest. 
An  advance  of  6t.  to  6f .  has  taken  place  in  Exchequer  Bills,  and  a  slight  impcvv»- 
ment  in  Bank  and  East  India  Stock.  The  Foreign  Funds  have  for  the  most  pan 
been  extremely  dull,  and  the  prices  heavy ;  the  following  shows  the  state  of  tiie 
market  at  the  close  on  the  25th. 

BRITIIIB  FUNDS. 

Three  per  C.ent.'Consols,  Ditto  for  the  Account,  87^  88— Three  per  Cent.  B^ 
dnoed,  sf^— Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Reduced,  95}  | — New  Three  an^  a 
Half  per  (^ent.,  96|  i — Four  per  Cent.  102^  |~Lon^  Annuities,  16|  ^|— IndU 
Stock,  240,41— Bank  do.,  209^,  lOJ— Exchequer  Bills,  40i.,  41*.— India  Boodx 
22«.,  23t. 

FORnON  FUNDS. 

Belgian  Five  per  Cent., 95)— Brazilian,  65^  f— Chilian,  23,  24— Colombian,  3)|. 
221 — Danish  Three  per  Cent.,  72^,  3— Dutch  Five  per  Cent.,  93^  } — Ditto  Tvo 
and  a  Half  per  Cent.,  49|  J — Mexican  Six  per  Cent.,  34^,  ) — ^Portuguese  Fir«  per 
Cent.,  6&it  70— New  Regency  Loan,  80|  | — Russian  Five  per  Cent.,  102|  }- 
—Spanish  Five  per  Cent.,  23|  |. 

SBARKS. 

Anglo  Mexican  Mines,  8/.  lOt.,  9/.— Bolanos,  122/.  10c.,  12?/.  10s. — Catah 
Company,  48/.  10«.,  49/.  10«.— Colombian  Mines,  11/.,  12/.— Del  Monte,  52/.,  53^- 
Imperial  Brazil,  02/.,  63/.— United  Mexican,  11/.  10«.,  12/.— Ditto,  New  Scri^ 
14/.  St.,  14/.  15«. 


MONTHLY  DIGEST. 

THE    COLONIES. 

CANADA. 


A  scheme  is  in  agitation  in  the  United  States  for  opening  a  oommnniei- 
tion  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  it  is  expected  will  divert  the  trade  a 
that  river  firom  its  present  course,  and  make  it  pass  entirely  through  the 
state  of  New  York.  The  following  account  of  the  plan  is  given  in  a  paper 
of  the  9th  ult. : — "  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  of  American  enterprise,  that  it 
never  slumbers  or  sleej^.  A  project  of  vast  importance  to  our  norths, 
frontier  begins  to  be  agitated  at  Ogdensburgh,  to  which,  as  a  matter  ot 
course,  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  state  will  be  directed.  It  is  oo 
other  than  that  of  making  the  St.  Lawrence  river  navi^ble  between  the 
Lake  St.  Francis  and  Ogdensburgh,  at  a  comparative^  trifling  expense, 
and  bringing  its  whole  trade  within  the  state  of  New  York,  where  a  transit 
duty  may  be  levied  ujpon  it,  that  of  itself  will  defray  a  great  ]^art  of  the 
expens&s  of  the  State  Government.  It  appears  that  the  Grass  River,  whidi 
is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  within  ttiree  miles  of  Messena  villa^  s 
separated  at  this  point  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  a  deep  ravine  and  rerr 
low  land,  which  at  a  trifling  expense  might  be  made  a  navigaUe  cfaaimJ- 
The  channel  would  communicate  with  the  St.  Lawrence  hall*  a  mile  above 
the  Long  Sault  rapids.  The  Canadians  have  proposed  to  cut  a  cuial  roooi 
these  rapids  on  their  side  of  the  river,  but  this  project  of  our  countiyiDen 
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would  effectually  divert  the  carrying  trade  through  ourdwn  territory.  .  The 
contemplated  canal  will  be  but  iive  miles  long,  and  require  but  two  locks. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  is  such  that  the  excavation  wilf  be  practicable  at 
a  small  expense.  We  hope  that  the  people  of  Ogdensburgh  will  have 
surveys  made  immediately,  in  order  that  the  decision  of  the  legislature  may 
be  had  upon  the  subject  as  early  as  possible/* 

It  appears  by  the  communications  received  from  Canada,  that,  during 
the  present  season,  21,945  emigrants  have  arrived  out  by  the  way  of  the 
river,  which  amount  is  less  by  3000  than  the  half  of  that  of  last  year.  It 
is  calculated  that  about  15,000  went  by  way  of  the  United  States  to  Upper 
Canada.  The  Reverend  Brook  Bridges  Stevens,  the  Chaplain  of  his 
Majesty's  forces,  has  returned  to  the  colony  from  his  leave  of  absence  to 
this  country.  On  his  arrival  he  received  a  congratulatory  address  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Montreal  and  Lachine  in  testimony  of  the  high  respect 
they  entertain  for  Mr.  Stevens  on  account  of  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  the  benefit  the  colony  has  experienced  from  him  both  as  a 
private  individual  and  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

WAST  INDIBS. 

It  appears  by  a  file  of  Demerai*a  papers  to  the  2dult,  that  it  was  generally 
understood  that  all  the  various  departments  of  the  government  were  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  the  reform  of 
existing  abuses,  and  the  perfecting  a  system  of  economy  and  efficiency  in 
their  establishments;  for  which,  it  appears,  the  colony  is  mainly  and 
directly  indebted  to  its  present  popular  Governor,  Sir  J.  Carmichael  Smith. 
At  the  same  time  the  colonists  do  not  withhold  their  meed  of  praise  from 
his  Majesty's  present  Ministers,  to  whose  liberal  and  enlightened  views  of 
government  they  consider  themselves  beholden  for  these  contemplated 
reforms. 

VAN  DIBMAN*S   LAND. 

The  Van  Dieman's  Land  newspapers  state  that  an  Insolvept  Court  is 
much  required,  there  being  a  great  number  of  insolvent  debtors  confined  in 
the  jails  both  at  Uobart  Town  and  Launceston,  under  the  most  painful 
circumstances.  The  Insolvent  Act  was  brought  into  operation  in  New 
South  Wales  by  Mr.  Canning*s  administration,  and  having  been  cautiously 
administered  by  the  commissioner,  R.  Thierry,  Esq.,  it  has  proved  a  great 
blessing  to  unfortunate  colonists.  As  the  population  of  Van  Dieman's  Land 
now  exceeds  that  .of  New  South  Wales  at  the>tkne  an  Insolvent  Court  was 
instituted  there,  it  is  probable  that  the  present  administration  will  appoint  a 
Court  in  the  fornaer  jdace. .  t 

By  a  Parliamentary  return  just  printed  of  the  importations  of  grain  from 
our  "North  American  colonies,  it  appears  that  those  of  wheat  amounted,  in 
1825,  to  90,686  qrs. ;  in  1826,  to  26,821 ;  in  1827,  to  50,925  ;  in  1828,  ta 
14,415;  in  1829,  to  4,055 ;  in  1830,  to  58,963;  in  183i;  to  190,796;  and 
in  1832,  to  89,748. 


SPAIN. 

The  news  from  dpain  continues  to  be  of  the  most  indecisive  and  contra- 
dictory character.  Some  reports  are  favourable  to  the  Queen's  cause, 
others  are  as  much  the  reverse.  Gen.  Sarsfield  makes  little  progress.  On 
the  frontier,  the  Carlists  appear  to  be  getting  the  upper  hana.  Amidst 
the  extraoTxlinary  scantiness  of  information  respecting  the  state  of  Spanish 
affairs,  the  activity  of  the  insurgents  and  the  slowness,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  of  the  Christines  (as  the  Queen  Kegenfs  partisans  are  called)  may 
plainly  be  perceived.    But  though  the  insurrection  is  evidently  marching 
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on  from  province  to  province  of  the  North  of  Spain,  the  Southern  portioii 
of  the  kingdom  is  said  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Queen.  Doa  Cudos 
remains  in  Portugal. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  last  weeks  have  been  almost  entirely  barren  of  events.  The  dhision 
which  landed  at  Pedemeira,  under  the  command  of  General  Bento  d^ 
Fran9a,  being  too  weak  to  march  against  Figueira  by  land,  proceeded 
across  the  country,  and  united  itself  to  the  army  of  General  Safaanhm,  of 
which  it  now  forms  the  left  wing.  On  the  11th  ult  the  Miguelites  were 
driven  from  the  heights  of  Pemes,  to  the  left  of  Santarem,  by  a  force  com- 
posed of  the  9th  infantry  and  12th  Cacadores,  and  several  wind-mills 
which  ground  wheat  for  the  supply  of  the  town  were  destroyed.  The 
resistance  made  by  the  enemy  to  this  operation  caused  a  loss  of  about 
^y  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  investment  of  Santarem  is  gradu- 
ally proceeding,  and  it  b  said  that  the  garrison  suffer  many  privations :  it 
is  not  intended  to  carry  the  position  by  assault,  but  to  reduce  it  by  famine; 
and  the  floods  which  cover  the  plains  surrounding  the  tovni,  during  part 
of  the  rainy  season,  wiU  assist  the  operations  of  the  army. 

TURKBT. 

In  consequence  of  the  dearth  which  prevails  in  the  Crimea,  two  Tfliac^s, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Odessa,  have  been  entirely  deserted  by  their 
inhabitants.  In  one  of  them  a  woman  was  found  dying  of  starvation.  In 
some  small  towns  they  have  been  driven  to  make  a  species  of  pottan  with 
the  stalks  of  maize,  and,  in  others,  they  have  been  reduced  to  make  ibod 
of  the  bark  of  trees.  Some  oeasantry  of  the  district  of  Elizabeth^rad,  in 
the  Government  of  Cherson,  nave  stopped  the  waggons  laden  with  com  oa 
their  way  to  Odessa,  and  forced  their  drivers  to  deliver  up  their  loads. 
giving  them  a  receipt  signed  as  representatives  of  their  respective -villages. 


BIOGpAPHICAL  PARTICULARS  OF  CELEBRATED 
PERSONS,  LATELY  DECEASED. 

ADMIRAL   SIR  HERBERT   SAWYER,   K.C.B. 

This  gallant  officer  died  at  Bath.    He  was  the  son  of  Admiral  Hexbert 
Sawyer,  and  served  under  his  father  dunng  the  war  with  our  Transatlantic 
Colonies,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  was  in  commaiKi  of  the  Porcupine 
sloop,  at  Jamaica.    H^  was  made  Post-Captain  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1789,  and  in  the  following  year  appointed  to  the  Pegasus,  28,  on  the  New- 
foundland station.    In  1 793,  when  the  war  with  France  commenced,  he 
commanded  the  Amphion  frigate,  from  which  he  was  subsequently  re- 
moved (1795)  to  the  Nassau,  of  64  guns,  and  cruised  mih  the  North  Sea 
Fleet  till  1797,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Saturn,  74,  attached  to  the 
Western  squadron.    In  1799  he  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Trollope  in  the 
Russell,  which  he  continued  to  command  until  the  spring  of  1801,  when  he 
joined  the  Juste,  of  80  guns,  and  accompanied  Sir  Robert  Calder  to  the 
West  Indies.    On  his  return  to  this  country  he  was  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  payment  of  ships  at  Plymouth,  which  appomtment  he  held 
until  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear- Admiral,  October  2, )  807.    In  the  eariy 
part  of  1810  Sir  Herbert  Sawyer  was  appointed  second  in  command  at 
Portsmouth,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  was  promoted  to  tbe 
rank  of  Vice- Admiral,  and  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  Hali&x 
station,  which  he  held  until  1813  ;  and  when  about  to  leave  that  station 
was  Dresented  with  an  address  from  ihe  Consul,  merchants,  and  inhabitants, 
thanking  him  for  his  gallant  and  unceasing  exertions  in  the  protection  of  the 
colonies  from  the  attacks  of  the  Americaxis.    In  tlie  same  year  he  h^ed 
his  flag  as  Commander-in-Chief  at  Cork ;  and  on  the  2d  of  Januaiy,  1815, 
hp  was  nominated  a  K.C.B.    At  the  time  of  his  death  Sir  H.  S.  was  an 
Admiral  of  the  White,  to  which  he  was  promoted  in  1825, 
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MARRIAGES 'and  DEATHS. 


Jfarrtltfd.^—- At  Hambead,  DeroMblre,  the 
Bon.  Jobn  8tndair«  yoaogett  Bon  of  the  Uto 
Earl  of  Caithneta,  to  Maria  PetroncUa,  third 
daaghter  of  tbe  late  John  Church,  Eaq. 

J.  P.  Musvon,  Eaq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
late  Chief  Justice  of  Saint  Lnde,  to  Janet, 
daoghter  of  J.  M'Lacblau,  Esq.,  of  Baddon 
Hall,  Essex. 

Francis   Rlngler  Thomson,  Esq.,  Captain 

Royal  Engineers,  to  Selina  Harrleit  Cotton, 

widow  of  the  late  O.  H.  Macartney,  Esq.,  and 

'  niece  of  %V.  A.  Brooke,  Esq.,  Chief  Judge  of 

Benares. 

At  Bridlington,  Torksblre,  H.  Boynton,  Esq. 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Boynton.  Bart^  of 
Bnrton  Ag^nes  In  that  county,  to  liOulsa, 
yoangest  daughter  of  Walter  Strickland,  Esq., 
of  Cokethorpe  Park,  Oxfordshire. 

At  Croydon,  Lleut.-Colonel  Von  Oraevell, 
7th  Prussian  Lancers,  to  Prances,  danghter  of 
the  ReT.  J.  L.  Chtrol,  Klng'a  Chaplain. 

At  IppoUtts,  Colonel  Skawe,  of  the  Cold- 
stream Gaards,  to  Jane  Grace,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Hanrey  Lorell,  Esq.,  of  Cole  Park, 
^UU,  and  IppoUtts,  HerU. 

At  Camock.  Scotland,  Captain  John  Osbom, 
EnolakUlen  Dragoons,  to  Catherine,  daughter 
o{  the  late  Sir  M.  8.  Stewart.  Bart 

At  St.  George*St  Hanovar'Square,  Richard, 
eldest  aon  of  E.  W.  Edgell,  Esq.,  of  Milton- 
place,  in  tbe  county  of  Surrey,  to  Jaue,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  G.  S.  Marten,  Esq.,  of 
Marshals  Wick,  Herts. 

At  Abbeyleix  Church,  the  Ber.  W.  K.  Tatam, 

of  Cbnrch  Kirk,  Jjancashire,  to  Elisabeth, 

danghter  of  the  late  Sir  B.  King,  Bart,  county 

Roacommoa. 

At  St  6eoige*i,  HanoTer-aquare,  the  Ber. 


Henry  Torke,  rector  of  WImpole,  Cambridge- 
abbre,  to  Flora  Elisabeth,  youngest  daughter 
of  tbe  late  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  Bart 

At  Croydon,  the  Rer.  J.  Smith,  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew's, Birmingham,  to  Cecilia,  daughter 
of  the  late  Muiio  Clementl,  Esq. 

Died]— At  Patsholl,  Staffordshire,  liary 
Ann,  wife  of  Sir  G.  Pigot,  Bart 

Of  apoplexy,  MaJor.Gen.  Lemuel  Warrefa. 

At  Bath,  W.  il.  Shapter,  M.D.,  Inspector- 
General  of  MiliUry  Hospitals. 

At  Greenwich.  James  Jennings,  Eaq.,  anthor 
of  "  Jennings's  Family  CydotMedia,**  "  Omi- 
tho^ogia,"  &c. 

Tbe  Rev.  T.  Thomas,  Vicar  of  Peptycli, 
Glamorgan,  nearly  90  years  old,  and  Father  of 
the  diocese  of  Llandaffl 

Commander  Charles  Bentham,  R.N .,  ton  bf 
the  late  Liest-Oeneral  Bentham.  RJl. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  70,  J.  Fcrgnsoot  Esq., 
aon  of  the  celebrated  astronomer. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  22.  the  Hon.  C.  H. 
Murray,RN..brother  of  thelate  Lord  Ellbank. 

On  the  12th  ult,  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt,  son  of 
tbe  late  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt,  the  antiquary,  au- 
thor of  tbe  '*  Commonplace  Book  to  the  Holy 
Scriptnrea,"  and  Record-keeper  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland. 

At  Woburn  Farm,  near  Cbsrtsey,  ^c«>Ad- 
miral  Charles  Stirling,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 
age. 

At  Edinburgh,  Jane,  wife  of  William  itors- 
man.  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Hamilton  Dalrymple,  Bart,  of  Conaland. 

On  the  15th  ult.  at  tbe  Repository.  Wool- 
wich. Misa  Maclean,  late  of  Gelse.  Caithneaa- 
abirsk 


PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES 

IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  IN  WALES,  SCOTLAND, 

AND  IRELAND. 


LONDON. 


A  plan  18  under  consideration  for  the  improvement  of  Holborn-liill,  which 
removes  one  great  objection  to  those  heretofore  submitted,  viz.  the  interference 
with  the  trade  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  proposed  to  take  down  the  houses  from  the 
comer  of  Bartlett's-buildings,  Holborn,  to  Seacoal-lane,  Skinner-street,  or  on  the 
opposite  side  from  Hatton-garden  to  the  top  of  Snow-hill,  and  erect  a  level  terrace 
on  brick  arches  between  those  points ;  the  present  houses  to  be  taken  down  and  set 
back  about  fifty  feet,  or  in  a  line  with  St.  Andrew's  Churchy  and  the  arches  under 
the  terrace  to  be  fitted  up  as  shops  on  Holbom-hilj,  with  i^  handsome  balustrade  at 
top.  An  ornamental  arch  to  be  turned  over  Farringdon-street,  on  the  principle  of 
Higbgate  Tunnel,  thus  forming  a  grand  and  commodious  level  thoroughfare  without 
at  all  interfering  with  Holbom-hiU. 

Britith  Mtueum, — A  new  room  has  just  been  built  and  finished  at  the  British 
Muneum,  on  the  ground  floor^  opposite  the  passage  leading  from  the  old  galleries  of 
antiquities  to  the  late  additional  gallery.  This  room  is  intended  to  be  appropriated 
to  Egyptian  antiquities,  a  few  of  which,  bought  at  Sotheby*s  sale  some  time  ago, 
are  placed  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  The  new  room  is  lofty,  and  of  a  moderate 
leoffth  and  breadth,  lighted  fVom  above  to  show  the  figures  to  be  deposited  there 
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to  greater  advantage.    Near  the  statue  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  the  < 
the  Museum,  is  now  a  fine  one  of  Shakspeare,  similar  to' that  which  is  in  the 
bule  of  Dniry-lane  Theatre. 

GoidtmiiM  Company, — The  new  hall  for  the  nse  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Cemp— y  wiQ 
be  a  very  handsome  building  when  finished.  Its  exterior  has  an  imposiiig  appear 
anoe,  particularly  the  front,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  Company's  arms  adw- 
'  rably  well  executed  over  the  grand  entrance,  in  a/to  re/ievo  ;  and  the  ardiitecs  has 
been  profuse  in  ornamental  architecture,  both  in  the  front  and  at  the  aides,  and  ax 
the  back  of  the  building.  The  sunken  columns  and  pilasters  are  sturmoanted  by 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  other  parts  of  the  edifice  exhibit  corresponding  embelli^- 
ments.  The  interior  of  the  hall  has  every  convenience,  both  culinary  and  other- 
wise^  for  giving  efiect  to  the  science  of  gastronomy,  and  preparing  luxoxioas  bar- 
ijnets  suitable  to  the  appetites  and  tastes  A  one  of  the  most  wealthy  civic  oooBps- 
nies  in  the  metropolis.  The  hall,  however,  is  very  inconveniently  situated  at  the 
rear  of  the  Oenend  Post-office,  in  Foster-lane,  where  a  carriage  canncH  nun.  Tbe 
other  avenues  leading  to  it  are  eqnally  narrow  and  incommodious. 

Hie  Postmaster-General  has  taken  measures  for  extending  the  Threepexmy  Peat 
to  a  drde  of  12  miles  from  the  General  Post-offioe,  including  the  foUowing  post 
towns  t — Stanmore,  Edgeware,  Bamet,  Hounslow,  SouthaU,  Walthani-croBa»  R»- 
ford,  Bromley,  Foot's  Cray,  Croydon,  and  Kingston,  to  all  which  plaoea  these  will  he 
a  threepenny  post  delivery  twice  a^ay  (except  Foot's  Cray  and  WalthanMToss, 
which  will  have  one  delivery  only)  in  addition  to  the  general  post  delivery. 


BEDFORDSHI&E. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Beds  Agricnltural  Society,  a  plough  vma  intio- 
duoed  by  Air.  Manning,  of  Klstow,  made  by  Ransome,  of  Ipswii^,  with  an  im- 
proved plan  for  regulating  the  hind  wheel  by  means  of  a  lever,  whidi  enaUeP  the 
ploughman  to  alter  the  depth  of  the  plough  as  circumstances  require  it,  withoat 
stopping  the  horses — an  advantage,  we  understood,  from  Mr.  Manning,  to  be  is 
some  cases  very  considerable.  The  Duke  of  Bedford's  plough  was  on  the  Sootdi 
swing  principle. 

DBVONSBUB. 

A  large  fossil  reptile  of  the  antediluvian  age  has  been  taken  ont  of  the  bhie  has 
on  Charmouth-beach,  Devonshire.  It  had  b^n  previously  sold  for  four  sovereign* 
to  a  member  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  proved  to  be  of  the  genus  /cAr^ymmu. 
partaking  of  the  alligator  and  lizard  species.  It  measured  about  six  feet  in  length, 
and  was  only  to  be  reached  at  extremely  low  tides,  which  may  aoooont  for  its  aot 
having  been  discovered  before. 

ESSEX. 

DeiertioH  0/  Farmt  in  Ettex, — At  the  suggestion  of  a  correspondent  we  hare 
fearched  our  file  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  land  advertised  to  be  let  in  tiii» 
county,  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas  in  the  present  year,  and  we  find  tenants 
wanted  for  upwards  of  ten  thousand  acres,  vacated  by  as  many  aa  sixty  oocnpierv 
During  that  period  the  price  of  our  best  wheats  fluctuated  between  62s.  and  674. 
per  qr.,  and  the  price  of  Consols  was  steady  at  88  to  89.  During  the  like  period, 
in  the  year  1805,  there  were  not  more  than  two  thousand  acres  annooiwed  £e- 
letting,  including  two  farms  in  Steeple,  belonging  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospiti?, 
containing  upwards  of  eight  hundred  acres,  which  at  that  time  it  was  the  practia 
to  let  by  tender.  The  advertisements  of  farms  wanted  to  hire  were,  we  obscrre,  v 
numerous  as  those  to  be  let.  The  price  of  our  best  wheat  from  Lady-day  to 
Michaelmas,  1805,  varied  from  88*.  to  105«.,  and  Consols  from  57  to  59.  '  Dunati 
that  year  the  lease  of  a  farm  in  Kochford  hundred,  let  upon  such  terms  that  tk 
outgoing  tenant  became  a  bankrupt,  was  sold  for  2000/. — Cketmtford  CknmUe^ 

HBRBPORDSHIRa. 

Ancient  Coin, — ^As  some  men  were  dearing  a  pool  near  the  Rectory,  at  Stretton. 

in  this  county,  of  the  mud,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  many  years,  tber 

found  a  silver  groat,  of  Richard  111.,  in  tolerable  preservation,  though  it  evideothr 

has  been  clipped  round  the  edge.    On  the  obverse  is  the  effigy  peculiar  to  the  coss 

-\  with  the  style  nearly  obliterated,  **  Ricard.'Di.  Gr.  Rex.  AngL  Z 

1  the  reverse  a  cross  with  three  pellets,  not  conjoined  in  mA 
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centre  quarter.  On  the  outer  circle  is  the  legend,  «  Pos  Devm  Adivtorem  Merm ;" 
and  cm.  "tlie  inner  circle,  '^  Civiti  London." 

HAMPSHIRE. 

TTfce  ^ilotment  System. — The  good  effects  resulting  from  a  partial  introduction  of 

the  Garden  Allotment  System  in  the  neighbourhood  of  RomRey,  Hants,  has  fully 

ans^eered  the  expectations  of  its  promoters.     Lord  Palmerston,  and  John  Fleming, 

>Lsq.y  each  set  apart  some  acres  of  good  land,  conveniently  situate  near  the  town, 

which  ^vas  let,  at  a  moderate  rent,  to  deserving  labourers,  in  parcels  of  a  quarter  of 

an  acre.     The  cultivation  of  this  land  has  fully  occupied  the  leisure  hours  of  the 

renters  and  their  families,  who  have  now  a  profitable  return  for  their  labour,  being 

enabled,  after  payment  of  rents  and  taxes,  and  keeping  back  a  winter's  stock  for 

thems'elves,  to  bring  a  quantity  of  potatoes  and  vegetables  to  market.    On  Monday 

la&t  all  the  allotment  tenants  of  Lord  Palmerston  attended  at  Broadlands  farm  to 

pay  their  rent,  and,  as  a  reward  for  their  good  conduct  during  the  year,  they  were 

regaled  with  a  good  dinner  of  roast  beef,  pTum  pudding,  and  strong  beer,  which  was 

served  at  the  Fox  public  house,  adjoining  the  ground.    The  conduct  of  the  poor 

men  was  very  orderly,  and  they  departed  highly  pleased  and  gratified  with  his 

Ix)rdship*s  liberality. 

NORFOTJC. 

There  has  been  recently  dredged  up  at  Thorpe,  by  the  machine  in  the  employ  of 
the  Norwich  and  Lowestoft  Navigation  Company,  an  ancient  sword,  which,  from 
its  acimitar'like  form  and  general  character,  has  excited  some  curiosity  and  interest. 
It«  entire  length  is  three  feet,  two  inches :  its  blade,  of  steel,  though  much  cor- 
roded, is  still  very  elastic,  and  in  its  broadest  part  two  inches  and  a  quarter.    On 
each  aide,  a  few  inches  above  the  guard,  is  a  rude  inlaying  of  red  gold,  to  represent 
a  coronet  of  three  points.    The  guard  is  slightly  curved,  and  the  extremities 
pierced  with  a  quatrefoil.    The  grip  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  some  sub- 
atance,  which  was  lost  on  its  removal  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  as  the  metal  in 
that  part  is  very  perfect.    The  pommel,  of  brass,  is  round,  with  the'sides  flattened, 
upon  which  is  rudely  engraved  the  figure  of  a  monster  with  human  face,  and  the 
body  of  a  beast.  Around  this,  on  each  side,  is  a  similar  figure,  whose  tail  is  covered 
with  foliage.   It  appears,  from  Strutt  and  Meyrick,  that  scimitars  were  introduced 
as  regular  military  weapons  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  and  second  Edwards.    There 
is  no  clue,  however,  in  tlie  local  histories  whereby  we  might  assign  a  period  to  its 
being  lost  in  the  river,  unless'  it  was  in  the  year  1277)  when  King  Edward,  accord- 
ing to  Stow,  quoted  by  Gurdon,  in  his  *'  History  of  Norwich  Castle,"  made  a  mili- 
tary progress  through  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  kept  his  Easter  at  Norwich.    This 
ancient  weapon  has  been  presented  to  the  Norwidi  Museum  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Norwich  and  Lowestoft  Navigation. 

SOHEaSET. 

Bath  Abbey  Church. — The  workmen  in  their  excavations  on  the  north  side  have 
discovered  further  remains  of  the  ancient  fabric,  on  whose  site  the  church  was 
erected.  Among  these  relics  are  some  pavements  of  the  basement  of  the  old 
building  in  good  preservation.  A  portion  of  these  relics  will  be  kept  permanently 
open  to  public  view,  by  which  some  idea  may  be  afforded  to  antiquaries  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  building  and  the  character  of  its  architecture. 

WALES. 

A  cave  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  within  the  Nash  Rocks,  near  Presteign, 

in  Radnorshire,  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  at  an  elevation  of  some 

hundreds  of  feet  from  the  plain.    The  descent  from  the  entrance  is  20  feet ;  the 

roof,  full  30.    The  dimensions  may  be  300  feet  in  circumference,  but  the  immeme 

size  and  number  of  pillars  render  it  impossible  for  the  eye  to  ascertain  the  exact 

admeasurements.    This  natural  curiosity  consists  in  the  petrified  pillars,  which 

appear  to  have  been  formed  by  dripping  from  the  ceiling  or  roof.    From  the  length 

of  time  Nature  has  been  performing  her  work,  many  of  thetti  at  least  are  six  feet 

round  at  the  top.   They  reach  to  the  floor,  and  have  become  perfect  pillars  of  stone, 

appearing  like  inverted  cones ;  others  are  like  icicles,  or,  in  common  terms,  eaves 

droppings.    The  rocks  are  situated  between  the  Hill  Garraway  mountains,  near 

the  river  Enwell,  where  the  remains  of  the  ever-memorable  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 

are  deposited  in  the  family  vault  of  his  late  relative,  Colonel  Foley.    It  was  there, 
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in  the  midst  of  cataracts  and  wildest  picturesqne  scenery,  that  thii  greftt  bw^v 
and  legislator  rested  from  the  fatigues  of  his  profession. 

SCOTLAND. 

Elgin  Ccuhedral. — In  consequence  of  the  important  discovery  of  four  sCepa  to  the 
grand  west  entrance,  which  has  been  hid  for  ages  past  by  mbbish,  the  Kxdie^scr 
most  readily  ordered  an  excavation  of  the  present  approach,  and  a  fligiit  of  stocd 
steps  to  bring  the  visiter  at  once  to  the  new  level.  The  effect  thus  produeed,  by 
restoring  to  its  original  and  just  proportion  this  magnificent  entrance,  which  faai 
ever  been  an  object  of  admiration  to  architects,  artists,  and  all  persons  of  taste  fma 
every  part  of  the  island,  will  be  exceedingly  striking.  The  directions  of  the  Kiog^i 
ardutect  for  this  purpose  are  now  in  progress  of  completion. — E/ffin  Courigr^ 

XRBL4ND. 

Cemefrry.*— An  extensive  cemetery  is  about  to  be  established  beyond  the  limits  «f 
the  city.  The  state  of  the  churchyards  in  Dublin  is  frightfuL  But  a  few  dan 
since,  we  were  informed  by  a  clergyman,  that  a  body  was  interred,  if  indeed  ti»x 
can  be  said,  in  one  of  the  most  populous  neighbourhoods,  not  two  feet  from  the 
surface.  This  is  an  outrage  upon  common  decency,  both  towards  the  dead  and  the 
living,  that  calls  for  correction.  A  cemetery  removed  from  the  crowded  dweOiogs  of 
the  living,  and  the  noisy  and  busy  scenes  of  life,  if  laid  out  with  taste,  and  on  a 
proper  site,  will  become  an  object  of  interest  and  fond  regard,  and  we  coidiaUy  joia 
in  the  anticipation  of  the  Committee  that  it  will  have  a  moral  and  useful  in- 
fluence.— Dub/in  Evening  Pott, 

Diteovery  of  a  Coal  Mine  in  the  Queen*  a  Qmnty, — We  have  been  informed  that  s 
coal  mine  has  lately  been  discovered  on  that  part  of  the  estate  of  Sir  Kdward  Wahk. 
Bart,  called  the  ^*  Rushes,"  in  the  Queen*s  County.  If  this  mine  should  tarn  ma 
to  be  productive,  we  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  the  worthy  Baronet  to  opa 
several  shafts  without  delay,  which  will  give  employment  to  a  great  number  of  the 
poor  of  that  neighbourhood.  Sir  Edward  Walsh  is  an  excellent  landlord,  and  onesf 
those  really  patriotic  Irish  gentlemen  who  reside  at  home,  and  by  the  extent  of  the 
improvements  on  his  estate,  diffuses  the  blessings  of  comfort  and  happineu  aaoif 
the  poorer  classes. — Cartow  Seniinei. 

The  potato  crop  will  this  year  fall  short  by  at  least  one-third  of  the  usoal  an- 
rage.  This  failure  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry  of  this  country  may  possiUy  leid 
to  another  appeal  to  the  charitable  feelings  of  the  British  public  ;  and  the  anoma- 
lous spectacle  may  be  exhibited  of  a  peasantry  beggine  for  the  means  of  subsistence 
with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  they  are  straining  to  raise  a  princely  incooe 
for  an  individual  who  would  almost  seem  to  feed  upon  their  discontent. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  Dublin,  up  to  the  16th  of  August,  1833,  received  911 
applications  for  aid  to  schools  now  existing,  and  259  solicitations  for  aid  to  esta- 
blish new  schools,  making  a  total  of  1,170.     They  have  complied  with  573 
applications  in  behalf  of  existing  schools,  and  142  for  the  founding  new  sdiook. 
The  books  and  tracts  employed  in  the  schools  in  separate  religious  instruction,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  who  are  of  the  same  rdigioos  per- 
suasion as  the  children  for  whose  use  they  are  intended,  are  thus  enumerated  :^ 
For  Protestant  children — Bible,  authorized  version ;  New  Testament,  ditto;  Cfaurdi 
Catechism,  ditto ;  the  Church  Liturgy ;  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land; Larger  and  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    For  Romaa 
Catholic  children — Douay  Testament;  Reeve's  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  Gahan's  ditto ;  Morality  of  the  Bible ;  Gother  on  the  Epistles  and  Go^eb; 
Dr.  Doyle's  Catechism ;  Reilly's  ditto ;  Henry *s  Historical  ditto ;  Butler's  Geoeral 
ditto ;  Catholic  Christian  Instructed ;  Gobbinet's  Instruction  to  Youth ;  Think 
Well  On't;  Chalmer's  Meditations;  Imitations  of  Chrut. 


Hail  Roads — The  Stockton  and  Darlington  RaUway  shares,  costing  106^  lZe.U 
are  at  297 A  lOf*  The  Liverpool  and  Mandiester  Railway  shares,  costing  100/.  are  st 
210/.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  shares,  costing  26/.  are  at  62/.  The  Liver- 
pool  and  Birmingham  shares,  on  which  10/.  have  been  paid,  are  selling  at  IR  Iflk. 
The  Xjondpn  and  Birmingham  shares,  on  which  6/.  have  been  paid,  are  seOiog  it 
^i^  lOa,    The  two  latter  are  only  in  progress. 

Midland  Countiea  Rmlway. — The  provisional  committees  whidi  had  beM  sp- 
pointed  at  the  towns  of  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  in  furtherance  of  the 


€>\j^eet»  of  this  importani  iindertal(ing»  have  held  a  meetiag  at  Loughborough,  for 
^e  purpose  of  consideriog  and  maturing  the  plan  to  be  laid  before  the  public.  The 
suit  is,  that  a  prospectus  will  be  published  for  the  establishment  of  a  grand  line  of 
Jlway,  for  travelling  and  the  carriage  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  from  Derby, 
^^^ottixiffham,  and  Letcester,  to  a  point  of  junction  with  the  Birmingham  and  Lon- 
don railways,  including  a  branch  from  the  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire  &oi- 


Tbe  facility  in  transmitting  cattle  of  all  description^  from  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land to  the  liondon  market  has  caused  thousands  of  acres  of  arable  land  to  be  ap- 
X>ropriated  exdusively  tp  grazing.  The  graziers  are  in  high  spirits,  and  are  stocking 
^heir  farms  and  rearing  cattle  for  the  London  market,  where  Scottish  beasts  are  in 
C^reat  request,  and  bring  remunerating  prices.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  cattle- 
carrying  steamers,  the  cattle  from  Scotland  had  to  travel  from  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  Highlands  to  the  interior  of  England  and  of  the  metropolis ;  and  besides  the 
expense  of  time,  feeding,  and  attendance,  the  animals  fell  off  considerably,  and  were  not 
ia  proper  condition  when  they  arrived  atjtheir  place  of  destination.  By  the  iteamers 
the  cattle  are  only  about  48  hours  on  the  passage  to  London,  and  are  landed  in 
excellent  condition.    Ham  curers  are  suffering  severely  from  the  best  of  bullocks 
being  bought  up  for  the  English  market,  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  prime 
rumps  for  curing.    The  attention  of  the  graziers  to  the  rearing  of  stock,  to  meet 
the  increased  and  still  increasing  demand,  will  in  a  year  or  two,  we  trust,  enable 
them  to  supply  the  English  and  the  home  market.    In  the  mean  time  rump  hams 
that  formerly  sold  wholesale  at  b^d.  or  6d.  per  lb.  cannot  now  be  supplied  at  less 
than  6id.f  and  scarce.    Last  winter  the  price  was  the  same,  and  will  continue  so 
until  the  number  of  cattle  raised  is  equal  to  the  demand. 

Education  Returtu, — In  pursuance  of  an  address  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
his  Majesty  on  this  subject.  Lord  Melbourne  has  addressed  a  circular  to  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  every  parish  or  place  in  England,  requesting  satisfactory 
answers  to  the  following  questions : — A  return  of  the  number  of  schools  in  each 
town,  parish,  or  chapelry,  or  eztra-parochial  place ;  which  return,  after  stating  the 
amount  of  the  population  of  the  said  town  or  place,  according  to  the  last  census, 
shall  specify — 1.  Whether  the  said  schools  are  infant,  daily,  or  Sunday  sdiools. 
2.  Whether  they  are  confined,  either  nominally  or  virtually,  to  the  use  of  children 
of  the  Established  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination.  3.  Whether 
they  are  endowed  or  unendowed.  4.  By  what  funds  they  are  supported,  if  unen- 
dowed, whether  by  payments  from  the  scholars  or  otherwise.  5.  The  number  and 
sexes  of  the  scholars  in  each  school.  6.  The  age  at  which  the  children  generally 
enter,  and  at  which  they  generally  quit  school.  7*  The  salaries  and  other  emolu- 
ments allowed  to  the  masters  and  mistresses  in  each  school.  And  shall  also  distin- 
guish— 8.  Those  schools  which  have  been  established  or  revived  since  1818 ;  and 
9.  Those  schools  to  which  a  lending  library  is  attached. 


SHERIFFS  FOR  ENGLAND. 

(^From  the  London  GoMeite.} 

The  names  of  those  who  were  nominated  for  Sheriffs  by  the  Lords  of  the  Conndl, 
at  the  Exchequer,  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  William  IV.,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1833. 

Bedfordshire— Charles  James   Hetcalf,  of  of  Stetchworth,  Etq. ;  Francis  Charles  James 

Boston,  Esq.;  Joseph  Morris,  of  AmpthiU,  Pemberton, of  Traiupington,  Esq. 

Esq.)  William  Astell,  of  Everton.  Esq.  Cheshire  —  Oibbs    Crawford  Antrobns,   of 

Berkshire— Charles    Archer    Hoablon,    of  Eaton,  Esq. ;  William  Astley,  of  Duckenlleld, 

Welford-paik,  Esq.;  Bartholomew  Wroogh-  Esq.  ;Thos.Swettenham,of  Swettenham.Esq. 

ton,  of  WooUey«park,  Esq.j  Philip  Posey,  of  Cornwall— Charles  PrideaazBrnne,  of  Place 

pniey.  Esq.  Padstowe,  Esq. ;  John  Buller,  of  M orral, Esq.; 

Bncklnghamshire— Sir  John  Chetwode,  of  Thomas  James  Agar  ^obartcs,  of  Llanhdyrock, 

Chetwode,  Bart. ;  George  Simon  Harconrt,  of  Esq. 

Ankerwyke-hoase,  Esq. ;  Sir  William  Law-  Cumberland— Henry  Howard,  of  Greystoke 

ranee  Yonng,  of  Princes  Risborough,  Bart.  Castle>  Esq. ;  Sir  Francis  Fletcher  Vane,  of 

Cambridgeshira  and   Hantlngdonshire^R.  Hatton*hall,  Bart. ;    Richard    Fergnson,   of 

Hoddleston,  of  Sawston,  Esq.  j  Richard  Eatoo,  Harker-lodge,  Esq. 
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DerbyiMre— Wfllfam  Palmer  Moreirood,  of 
Alfreton-hall,  Esq.}  Ashton  Nicholas  Every 
Mosley.  of  Congrere-halU  Esq.;  William 
Bacbe  Tbornhill,  of  Stanton,  Esq. 

Devonshire — Samuel  Trehawke  Kekewich, 
of  Penmore,  Esq.;  Henry  George  Gary,  of 
Tor  Abbey,  Esq.;  Edmund  PoUexfen Bastard, 
o'  Kltley,  Esq. 

BorsetshlreWohn  Samuel  Wanley  Saw- 
bridge  Erie  Drax.  of  Charborough',  Esq.  ; 
Edfvard  Doughty,  of  Upton/ Esq:  ;'Sir'fienry 
Digby,  of  Mintiin  Magnor/Knt.- 

Essex  —  John  Round;' of  'Danbury-park, 
Esq. )  Thoman  Willfam'  Branston;  of  Skreeus, 
Esq. }  Georgie  William  Gent,  of  Mostyn-park, 
Steeple  Bumpstead,  Esq. 

Glouce^rstaire^Joslah  Gist,  of  Worm- 
iogtoo  Grange;  Esq.:;  Harry  Edmund  Waller, 
of  Fam;il]Sgt,on,;  E!(q.;  Michael  Hicks  Hicks 
Beach,  of  .WilKaros^ip,  Esq. 

Herefordshlre^Slr  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick, 
of  Goodrich.conrt,  Knt. ;  John  Bleeke  Lye, 
ofxnereford,,E«q. }  Richard  Webb,  of  Don- 
nington-hall,  Esq. 

Hertfordshire— William  Robert  Phillimore. 
of  Newbury,  Esq.;  Levi  Ames,  of  Wheat- 
bampatead,  Esq.;  William  Robert  Baker,  of 
Bayfordbury,  Esq. 

Kent-rGeorge.Stone.  of  Chlslehurat.  Esq. ; 
John  Ward,  of,Holwood,  Esq.;  Sir  Edward 
Cholmley  Deerlng,  of  Surenden,  Bart.. 

'Leicestershire — Charles  Neville,  of  Holt, 
Esq. ;  Henry  Greene,  of.  Rollestone;  Esq. ; 
Thomas  Freweo  Turner,  of  Cold  Overton. 
Eeq. 

Lincolashlre— Charles  Keightley  Tunnard, 
of  Frampton.  Esq. ;  Christopher  Turner,  of 
Stoke,  Esq.)  Thomas  Sarle  Welby,  of  Al- 
lington-hall,  Esq. 

Monmouthshire— John  Buckle,  of  Mathero, 
Esq. )  George  Rooke,  of  Llandogo,  Esq.  j 
Charles  Marriott,  of  Dixton,  Esq. 

Norfolk  —  Robert  Marsham,  of  Stratton 
Strawless,  Esq. ;  Anthony  Hammond,  of  West- 
acre,  Eaq.s  Hudson  Gurney,  of  Keswick- 
hull,  Esq. 

Northamptonshire  —  William  Wood,  of 
Brlxwortta,  Esq. )  Lewis  Loyd,  of  Oversfcone, 
Esq. ;  William  Harris,  of  Wootton,  Esq. 

Northumberland  —  William  Roddam,  of 
Roddam,  Esq. ;  Bertram  Mitford,  of  Mltford- 
casUe,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Riddell,  of  Filton-park, 


Nottinghamshire  —  Sllngsby  DuocoaW,  sf 
Fiangford.  Esq.;  Henry  Saville  Foljambe,  ^ 
East  Retford,  Esq. ;  George  Walker,  of  Ea& 
wood,  Esq. 

Oxfordshire— William  Francis  I^wi^ 
Stone,  of  Brightwell-hottse,  E«q. ;  Jolua  ^a 
of  Wormsley,  Esq.;  Thomas  Stonor.  i 
Stonor,  Esq. 

RutAndshire— Edward  Watson  Smyth,  ^ 
Gunthorpe,  Esq. ;  Godfrey  Kemp,  of  Rchet 
Esq. ;  Samuel  Stokes,  of  Cadecott,  Esq. 

Shropshire —' George  Jonathan  Scott,  c.' 
Betton,  Esq.;  the  Hon.  Heary  Wcmvoclk 
Powys,  of'  Berwick-house ;  Sir  Ferdioaad 
Richard  Acton,  of  Aldenham,  B«xt. 

.  Somersetshire  —  Francis  Pophaa,  of  ISV! 
Baj^borough,  Esq. ;  William  Mauirtag  h«A- 
Ington,  of  Horsington,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Lcir,  o.' 
Weston,  Esq. 

Staffordfthlre— Hugh  Henahall  ^tUttsasas, 
of  Green  way  Bank,  Esq. ;  Thomaa  Hix« 
Parker,  of  Park  Hall,  Esq. ;  Edwmrd  Uaek- 
too,  of  Somerford,  Esq. 

County  of  Southampton  —  Jm.me%  Barljt 
Hoy,  of '  Midanbury,  Esq.  j  Eyre  Coote,  n 
Weston  Park,  Esq. ;  Henry  Weyland  Pove.i, 
of  Lyndhurst,  Esq. 

Suffolk—John  Garden,  of  Redlsbam,  E^  . 
Robert  Sayer,  of  Sibton,  Esq. ;  Sir  Jzcei 
Henry  Blake,  of  Langham,  Bart. 

Surrey — George  Thomas  Nicholaoa,  of  7a< 
verley  Abbey.  Esq.;  James  BroadwsMl,  ef 
Lyne  House,  Esq.  j  Charles  Barclay,  of  Bary 
Hill,  Esq. 

Sussex'-Charles  Dixon,  of  Stsnstcad  Tnk, 
Esq.  I  the  Hon.  Robert  Cnrsoo,  of  Faihaa : 
John  Davies  Gilbert,  of  Eastboarue.  Esq. 

Warwickshire — Edmmnd  6res«rolde.of  Ma- 
vern  Hall,  Esq. ;  Francis  Lyttletoa  Holj«^' 
of  Studley  Castle.  Esq. ;  SamneL  Tcrtim  (hi- 
ton,  of  Leamington  Priors,  Esq. 

Wiltshire— Thomas  Bolton,  of  Brlakvartk. 
Esq. ;  Henry  Seymour,  of  Knoyle«  Esq. ;  Vsi- 
ter  Long,  of  Chalcott  House.  Esq. 

Worcestershire— John  Somerset  PackiBf- 
ton.  of  Westwood.  Esq. ;  Sir  Edward  Bloost, 
of  Morley  Hall.  Bart. ;  John  Howanl  Gal- 
ton,  of  Hadsor  House,  Ksq. 

Yorkshire — Henry  Preston,  of  Uoteby,  E*4^ 
Richard  Henry  Roundell,  of  Gledstoae,  Esq-; 
Sir  Thomas  Aston  Clifford  CoD8tAbIe,of  Bar* 
ton  Constable,  Bart.       ,       -    • 
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idelplii  Theatre,  performances  «t,  110,  235, 

370,  511 
Wmphitrtte,  convict^hip,  lost,  21 2, 347 
Vmulel,  the,  362 
VnnualSy  noticed,  360 
Anonymous  ia  Periodicals,  on  the,  2 
\xabian  Nights,  dangerous  doctrines  of,  89 
Arabian,  the,'  a  sketch  from  Nature,  94 
^.rctic  Ltand  Expedition,  515  , 
Army;  British,  in  1833,  return  of,  239 
Artists*  and  Amateurs*  Conversazione,  506 
Artists,  British,  winter  exhibition  of,  365 
Arts,'  Pine.     See  Fine  Arts 
— ^—  Useful.    See  Useful  Arts 
Auats,  my  Two,  297 

Aurungzebe,  a  Tale  of  Alraschid,  noticed,  356 
Ayre,  Dr.,  on  the  treatment  of  the  cholera, 
357 

Bank  Charter  Bill,  debates  on,  246, 248 
Bank  of  finsland,  profiU  of,  238 
Bankrupts,  115,  244,  380,  526 
Bartleman,  the  singer,  184 
Bayly,  T.  H.,  Esq.,  poetry  by,  64,  142,  276, 

300,423 
Beer,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  acetous, 

242 
Belgium,  steam-carriage  in,  372 
Berri,  Duchess  of,  in  La  Vendue,  354 
Beulah  Spa,  quality  of  the  waters  of,  496 
BilUngton,  Mrs^  her  rich  voice,  185,  455 
BilU,  private,  400 

Biographical  Particulars  of  Celebrated  Per- 
sons   lately   Deceased — William  Wilber- 
force,  Esq.,  97  ;  John  Heriot,  Esq.,  ib. ; 
N.  O.  Clarke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  i6.;  Sir  Harry 
Goodricke,  Bart.,  225 ;  Sir  John  Steven- 
son, ib. ;  Hannah  More,  226 ;  Ferdinand 
VII^   King  of  Spain,  387 ;    Rammuhun 
Roy,  388 ;  Richard   Heber,  Esq.,  391  ; 
Mr.  George  Robson,  394  ;  Admiral  Sir 
Herbert  Sawyer,  K.C.B.,  530 
Biometer,  the,  or  Moral  Watch,  noticed,  498 
Birmingham  Steam-Carriage,  399 
Btessington,  Countess  of,  her  Conversations 
with  Loni  Byron,  fio,  X.,  33 ;  No.  XL,  413 
Bonnet,  the  last  summer  one,  300 
Book  of  Beauty  for  1834,  illustrations  to  it, 

507 
Bourrienne,  M.  de,  madness  of,  87 
Boyne,  wreck  of  the,  371 
Braham,  his  merits  as  a  singer,  187 
Bray,  Mrs.,  her  novels  noticed,  502 
Breton's  Excursions  in  New  South  Wales, 

&c.,  noticed,  502 
Bristol  and  British  Channels,  communication 

between,  254 
Bristol  and  London  Railway,  127 
British  Constitution,  remarss  on  the,  406^ 
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Brookes,  Mr.,  re*openin'g  of  his  wchool  of 

anatomy,  398 
Bulwer,  Mr.,  his  England  and  the  English 

noticed,  2  ;  the  work  reviewed,  206 
Byron,  Lord,  Journal  of  Conversations  with, 

33,  413 

Calcutta,  hurricane  at,  383 

Ckmpbell,  Byron*8  opinion  of  his  works,  36 

Canada,  state  of  affairs  in,  528 

Carmichael,  Mrs.,  her  Domestic  Manners, 

&c.  of  the  White,  Coloured,  and  Negro  Po- 
pulation of  the  West  Indies,  &c.  noticed,  102 
Carhrorrea,  Roman  antiquities  discovered  at, 

126 
Castle,  Thomas,  his  Synopsis  of  Systematic 

Botany,  359 
Catalani,  Madame,  her  splendid  voice,  456 
Cave,  curious,  described,  255 
Celebrity,  thirst  for,  417 
Chess,  on  the  game  of,  22 
Church,  the  established,  370 
City  ofthe  Clyde,  the,  160 
Clarke,  N.  G.,  Esq.,  some  account  of,  97 
Clover,  crimson,  cultivation  of,  241 
Colonies,  state  of  the,  123, 250, 383,  528 
Comic  Offering,  the,  362 
Commentary,  Monthly,  86,  212,  340)  489 
Commercial  and  Money  Market  Report,  114, 

244,381,527 
Commons,  House  of,  proceedings  in,  118, 248 
Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,  33,  413 
Cookery,  science  of,  in  France,  404 
Cooper^  **  Headsman,'*  noticed,  229 
"  Corn-Law  Rhymes,"  Elegy  by  the  Author 

of,  431 
Corporations,  medical,  89 
Covent-Garden  Theatre,    performances  at, 

367,  508 
Critical   Notices  of   New  Publications,  98, 

227,  353,  496 
Criticism,  literary,  3 
Crowe,  E.  E.,  £sq.,  his  Lives  of  the  most 

Eminent  Foreign  Statesmen,  noticed,  233 
Culinary  utensils,  improvements  in,  525 
Cumberland,  Duke  and  Duchess  of,  leave 

town  for  Beriin,  218 
Curates  of  Ireland,  65 

Dante,  to  the  Portrait  of,  180 

D'Arcy,  Henry,  Esq.,  bis  letter  to  Charles 
Vernon,  Esq.,  160 

Davenant,  Sir  Wm.,  patent  granted  to,  259 

Deaths,  124. 251,  394,  531 

December  Pastoral,  423 

Dermoncourt,  General,  work  by,  354 

D'Haussez,  Baron,  his  views  of  English  so- 
ciety, 403 

Dick  Doleful,  a  sketch  from  Nature,  18 

2  N 
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Dirge  at  Sea,  410 

Divorcee  Devote,  25 

Dnma,  the,  109,  234,  367,  508 

Drawing-room  Scrap-book,  363 

Drummond,  his  poems  noticed,  105 

Drury  LAne  Theatre,  perfofmances  at/d07,5O9 

East  Indies,  accounts  from,  383 

Echo  Song,  411 

Edinburgh  Cabinst  Library,  notieed,  499 

Editorial  Autocracy,  90  ^ 

Egyptian  Antiquities,  372 

S>e?yi  by  the  Author  of  **  Cora-Law 
Rhymes,'*  431 

Ely*s  Winter  Lectures,  noticed,  104 

Emigration,  papers  relative  to,  110,  385 

Engines,  locomotive,  253 

England  and  the  English,  by  the  author  of 
Pelbam,  remarks  on,  9;  the  work  re* 
viewed,  206 

English,  French  Libels  oQ  the,  402 

EvQ,  by  the  late  Henry  Neele,  452 

Kxpoiilion  of  the  False  Medium  and  Bar- 
riers excluding  Men  of  Genius  from  the 
Publio,  497 

Factory,  the.  17 

Far  away,  411 

Fashion,  caprice  of,  213 

Female  Convict-ship,  the,  276 

Ferdinand  VII.,  sketch  of,  324  ;  his  death, 

386  ;  biographical  memoir  of,  307 
Fine  Arts,  236, 365,  506 
First  of  September,  the,  b% 
Flattery,  danger  of,  42 
Flowers  and  Plants,  preserved,  517 
Ford,  Dr.,  bis  Zenobia,  a  drama,  noticed,  107 
Foreign  Slutes,  affairs  of,  123,251,386 
_...  Varicti^.    See  Varieties,  Foreigq 
Forget  Me  Not,  noticed,  361 
France,  national  education  in,  519 
French  Libels  on  the  English,  402 
Friendships,  habit  of  disclaiming,  418 
Friendship's  Offering,  noticed,  361 
Funds,  state  of,  1 15,  245,  382,  528 

Gaieties,  autumnal,  491 

Gallery,  national,  design  for,  215 

Qalt.  John,  his  Autobiography,  reviewed,  227 

Garden  pots,  Improved,  242 

Gardens,  how  to  lay  them  out,  521 

Geographical  Society,  meeting  of,  51^ 

George,  Prince,  affliction  of,  Si 8 

Godoy,  sketch  of,  325 

Goodricke,  Sir  Harry,  Bart.,  some  account 

of,  22.5 
Government,  the,  and  the  Trades'  Unions,  475 
Grattan,  Mr.,  his  acquaintance  with  the  lale 

Edmund  Keau,  7,  143 
Great  BriUin,  financial  state  of,  288,  446' 
—  in  1833,  by  Bitron  D'Hausscz, 


404 


state  of  afSairs  in,  1 16, 246, 382 


Greece,  affairs  of,  123 

Greek  Anthology,  translations  from,  151 

Greenwich  Observatory,  238 

Harrison,  the  singer,  his  merits,  182 


Haymarket  Theatre,  the,  performances  k 

110,234,368,510 
Headsman,  by  Cooper,  reviewed,  229 
Health,  blessing  of,  413 
Heber,  Richard,  Esq.,  biographical  skdcb 

of,  391 
Heiress,  a  novel,  noticed,  357 
Hemaoa,  Mrs.,  lines  to,  93 

-^— poetry  by,  410 

Heriot,  John,  Esq.,  some  account  of,  97 

Hero  of  Waterloo,  129 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  his  Treatise  on  Astmsff* 

my,  noticed,  230 
Hester  Alalpas,  story  of,  463 
Hidden  literary  treasure,  47 
House  of  Commons,  proceedings  in«  1 18, 24S 
^— —  Lords,  proceedings  iiij  116,  246   . 
Howitt's  Book  of  the  Seasons,  notlodd^  360 
Hungerford  Market,  new,  219 

Illustrations  of  Modem  Sculpture,  edited  hf 

T.  K.  Hervey,  Esq.,  236 
Incendiarism,  remarks  on,  489 
Inhabitants  of  a  Country  Town,    by  Mb« 

Mitford — No.  L,  a  Great  Mao  in  Reiirc- 

ment,  152;  No.  II,,   Peter   Jenkins  lie 

Poulterer,  278 
Ireland,  curates  of,  65 «  education  in,  123 
Irish  Tobacco,  400 
Irish  newspapers,  duty  paid  on,  955^ 

Jones,  Mrs.  John,  her  Pic-N|c,  433 
Justice,  dignity  of,  96 
Juvenile  Forget  Me  Not,  363 

Kay.  Stephen,,  bis  Travels  in  Caffraria,  g#- 

ticed,  356 
Kean,  Edniund,  Mr.  Grattan's  aketebes  of, 

his  acquaintance  with,  7,  143 
Kean,  Mr.,  jun.,  narrow  escap*  of,  220 
Keepsake  fur  1834,  illustrations  to  it,  507 
Keightley,Mr.,  merits  of  his  Mytbologr,  S3 
Kentble.  Miss,  her  approaching  marriage,  344 
King's  College,  lectures  at,  513 
Kind's  Theatre,  performances  at  th%  109 

Labourers,  allotment  of  land  to,  4^0 

Uird,  the  Ruined,  171,301 

Landscape  Album,  363 

■  Annual,  the,  362 

Lardper's  Cabinet  Cyclopssdia,  noticed,  230 

Library  of  Romance,  noticed,  231 

Lion's  Mouth,  the,  91,  352,  496 

Literary  Report,  108,  234,  365,  505; 

—  Souvenir,  noticed,  362 

Liverpool,  commerce  of,  398 

Lives  of  Eminent  Sovereigns,  noticed,  IK 

London  and  Brighton  Railway,  399 

— —  and  Greenwich  Railway,  125 

Cattle  Market  and  AUttoirs,  397 

health  of  the  inhabitants  of,  518 

.    improvements,  340 

,  University  of,  125 

Lonely  Bird,  the,  413 

London,  Mr.,    his   Notes  on  Gardens  asd 

Countr)'  SeaU,  375 
Love's  Alas!  352 
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try  re  mod  Flower,  the,  419 

MacBurnie,  Robt.,  bis  Petsant't  Poiy,  no* 

ticed,  103 
Malibran,  If  edame,  on  Ihe  geniof  of,  86 
Malt-tax  and  iu  efiecis,  446 
Man,  VGreat  one  id  Retirement,  15)1 
Mankind,  Bvron's  opinion  of,  33 
Mann,  Mr.,  nia  reaptof  maebine,  374 
Marriages,  124, 231,  394,  531 

and  departures,  349 

Martin,  R.  M.,  on  ihe  financial  atate  of  Great 

BriUio,  263, 446 
Mary.le-bone  Literary  Institution,  lecture  at, 

514 
Mayo,  Herbert,  his  Observations  on  the  Inju- 
ries and  Diseases  of  the  Uectum,  232 
Medical  Corporations,  89 
Medico-Potanical  Society,  proceedin9sof,513 
Men  and  Books — A  challenge  accepted,  79 ; 
Does  Phadnis  deserve  his  reputation  ?  80 ; 
his  idle  vauntings  of  himself  in  comparison 
ivith  ^sop,  82  ;  merits  of  Mr.  Keightley*a 
Mythology,  83 ;  Tales  of  Classic  Lore,  85 
Merit,  reward  of,  96 
Mitford,  Miss,  her  Inhabitants  of  a  Country 

Town,  152,  278 
Moments  of  Idleness,  noticed,  503 
Montgomery's  Lectures  on  Poetry,  &c.,  no- 
ticed, 98 
Monthly  Commentary,  86,  212,  340,489 
■    ■  I       Digest    of  Occwrrenoes,  116,246, 

382,  528 
More,  Hannah,  biographical  account  of,  926 
Murray,  Mr.,  his  Manual  of  Experiments  il- 
lustrative of  Chemical  Scienee,  107 
Museum  of  National  Manufactures,  378 
Music,  on  the  progress  of,  from  the  com<* 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  181,  453 
My  Travelling  Acquaintance,  by  the  antborof 
"  Highways  and  By.Ways  "—the  Hero  of 
Waterloo,   129;  the   Philosopher  of  tbo 
Odenwald,  266 
My  Two  Aqnts,  297 

National  Gallery  of  Practical  Science,  599 

Navy,  British,  in  1833,  return  of,  239 

NecRcleths,  black,  explo»ion  of,  489 

Neele,  Henry,  lines  by,  452 

New  Mootbly  Magazine,  a  few  words  from 
the  Proprietor  of  the,  1 

New  South  Wales,  accounts  from,  384 

Newspapers,  power  of  the,  408 

Nicholles,  John,  his  work  on  the  leetb,  no- 
ticed, 233 

Norton,  Hon.  Mrs.,  her  lines  to  Mrs.  He- 
msns,  93 

Notes  on  Periodicals,  424 

Nova  Scotia,  accounts  from,  384 

Nurse  M^oumeen,  noticed,  360 

O'Brien,  J.  T.,  Sermons  by  him,  noticed,  501 
0*Connell,    Mr.,  his  complaint  against  the 

press,  119 
October,  the  month  of,  is  bad,  142 
Ode  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  285 
Odenwald,  Phtlosopfaer  of  the,  266 


Old  Bailey  Experience,'no(iced,  100  ' 
Olympic  Theatre,  performances  at,  511 
Oriental  Annual,  the,  363 
Owen,  Mr.,  his  Equitable  Labour  Exchange, 
430 

Paganinl's  Piddle,  160 

Pafdoe,  Miss,  her  Traditions  of  Portugal,  503 

Paris,  suicides  in,  373;  on  a  residence  at,  493 

Parliamentary  Reporters,  91 

Pa^ta,  Madame,  her  vocal  abilities,  460 

Patents,  new,  242,  379,  525 

Peel,  Miss,  portrait  of,  367 

Periodicals,  notes  on,  424 

■  on  the  anonymous  In,  2 

Peter  Jenkins  the  Poulterer,  978 

Pbadrus,  does  he  deserve  his  reputation  ?  80 ; 
his  idle  vauntings  of  himself  m  comparison 
with  ^Hop,  82 

Philosopher  of  the  Odenwald,  266 

Picken's  Traditionary  Stories,  noticed,  359 

Pic-Nic,  Mrs.  John  Jones*s,  433 

Picturesque  Annual,  the,  362 

Pilgrim's  Evening  Song  to  the  Evening  Star, 
412 

Plagiarism,  the  order  of  the  day,  426 

Plants,  exotic,  on  the  culture  of,  119 

Plumstead,  murder  at,  492 

Poetry — ^The  Factory,  17;  Seasonable  Dit- 
ties, by  T.  H.  Bayly,  Esq.,  64, 142,  300, 
423 ;  Sonnet,  a  Village  Tombstone,  73 ; 
To  Mrs.  Hemans,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E. 
Norton,  93 1  the  Arabian,  a  sketch  from 
Nature,  94;  To  Ro^a,  95)  Translations 
from  the  Greek  Anthology,  151 ;  To  the 
Portrait  of  Dante,  180;  the  Female  Con- 
vict Ship,  byT.  H.  Bayly,  Esq.,  276;  Ode 
to  Mr.  Wilkins,  285 ;  Love's  Alas  1  352  ; 
Words  for  Melodies,  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  4)0; 
Elegy  by  the  Author  of  **  Corn-Law 
Rhymes,''  431 ;  Eve,  by  the  late  Henry 
Neele,  452  ;  Stanzas,  by  L.  B.  L.,  487 

Poor,  land  allotted  to  the,  253 

Poor-rates,  official  return  of  the  amount  of, 
112 

Population  retams,  372 
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